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WEATHER alr, col colder today; 
snow tonight, possibly . 
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LOST PLANE FOUND 
IN ADIRONDACKS; 
“FOCCUPANTS SARE 





Airliner Fareed Down in Snow- 
- gtorm Is Located on Peak 
Near Speculator. 





FLARE GUIDED SEARCHERS 





Trooper Leads 20 Volunteers 
Using Snow-Plow in 3-Hour 
Trek to Spot. 





DISCOVERY AT 1 A.M. TODAY 





Marooned Four Had Told of 





Plight Over Their Radio 
Until It Failed. 





Special to THs New Yorx TIMES. 

TROY, N. Y., Sunday, Dec. 30.— 
John Stewart, a State trooper lead- 
inb a party of searchers in a hunt 
for the American Airlines Curtiss- 
Condor plane which was forced 
down in a snowstorm Friday night, 
telephoned police barracks early 
this morning that he had located 
the plane‘on the side of a-moun- 
tain twelve miles north of Specu- 
Jator, N. Y., which is fifty-five 
miles northwest of Lake George, 

He said that he had seen a flare 
which the pilot of the plane had 

been ordered to set off at 1 A. M.. 

He reported that the plane had 
come down on a wooded peak 

known as Fish Mountain. 

He said that he was proceeding 
immediately to the scene with a 
party of twenty volunteer searchers 
and a snowplow. He estimated that 
it would take at least. three hours 
to reach the scene. Blankets and 
food were - taken with the rescue 

_ party. 
By The Associated Press. 

ALBANY, Dec. 29.—A report that 
two flares had been seen to go up 
tonight from a heavily wooded sec- 
tion twenty, miles west of Glovers- 
ville gent a searching party into 
the area looking for four men lost 
since an airliner was forced down 
last night. : — 

The report came from John Leek, 
@ stor in the village of Las- 
gelsville, who said he and four 
other Men saw the flares from a 
hilltop where they had gone to 
stand watch. 

The flares, he said, shot up in 
quick -suecession shortly after 9 
P. M., the time the occupants of 
the disabled plane were instructed 
by radio to send up their signals. 

A party of volunteers and State 
troopérs. set out on foot at once 
across five miles of broken coun- 
try toward the spot of the reported 
flares, 

Searchers had been combing the 
foothilis of the Adirondacks for 
more than twelve h 

The four in thé missing plane 
were known to be safe, for they 
established radio contact long 
enough during the day to send this 
word. Later their radio failed. 

Three of the four men in the 
plane are pilots. Ernest Dryer of 
Cleveland was in command of the 
liner. His brother, Dale Dryer, co- 
pilot; Jack H. Brown of Boston, 
also a co-pilot, and R. D. Hand- 
brook of Washington, an attaché 
of the Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion, were the others. 
Centre of Hunt Transferred. 

Until the report came from Las- 
nelsville, the search had been con- 
eentrated in a -twenty-mile area 
around Caroga Lake in lower Ham- 

-ilton County, a heavily wooded sec- 
tion, mostly State forests: Lassels- 
ville is about forty or fifty miles 
south of this section. 

Leeks insisted he was positive the 
lights he saw were flares. 

“They .couldn’t have been any- 
thing but flares,” he declared. ‘“‘It 
‘was very clear. We saw them shoot 
up into the air and drift with the 
wind, They got whiter as they went 


Tad 
The American Airlines, owner of 
the last ship, sent out radio mes- 
sages at intervals of fifteen minutes 





Reds Plot to — the President, 
Witness Charges at House Inquiry 





Spokesman for American Patriotic Coalition Testifies That 
Commanists Plan General Strike and Civil War—New York 
Lawyer Is Said to Seek Dictatorship as Fascist. 





WASHINGTON, Dec. 20.—A re- 
puted Communist. plot to kidnap 
the President atid an  dlléged 
Fascist schemé to set up.a dicta- 
torship were made public foday by 
the House Committee which has 
been investigating un-American 
activities. 

Walter S. Steele of Washington, 
D. 
Coalition of Patriotic, Civil and 
Paternal Societies, said a Red plan 
was being widely circulated in Com- 
munist circles to create civil war 
during a general strike; invade the 
White House; kidnap the President 
and his Cabinet, and take over the 
government and supersede it with a 
Soviet State. : 

An army captain, Samuel Glazier 


of Baltimore; in charge of a Civil- 


ian Conservation Camp at Eldridge, 
Me., gave the committee the testi- 
mony concerning the dictatorship 
plan. 

Captain Glazier said that Jackson 
Martindell of New York had dis- 
cussed with him the formation of 
the “‘American Vigilantes,’’ half a 
million strong, and backed with 
$700,000,000, to turn out the admin- 





C,, appearing for the American | 


By The Associated Press. 


istration and set up Martindell as 
dictator. Captain Glazier testified 
in New York recently and his testi- 
mony Was made public today be- 
fore’ Mr. Steele appeared before the 
committée. — 

Martindell, the: army man. said, 
told: him ‘he knew that with the 
present: policies of the President 
eventually the country was coming 
to a revolution and when that time 
came he wanted to be ready with 
his organization to take over the 
reins of the government. 

“He said that there ought to be 
one man who would run the coun- 
try; and he would be the head of 
the organization.” 

A police raid on a Communist 
strike school during the Minneapo- 
lis truck strike last August, Mr. 
Steele said, yielded the first docu- 
ments disclosing the reputed kidnap 
plans. : X 
The hearing today concluded the 
committee’s protracted inquiry, and 
Chairman McCormack, Democrat, 
of Massachusetts, said the commit- 














14 MORE EXECUTED 
FOR KIROFF MURDER 





Nikolaieff, Accused as Actual 
Slayer, and 13 Others Put 
to Death in Leningrad. 





CAPITAL PENALTIES AT 117 





Soviet Ridicules Rumors That 
Zinovieff and Kameneff 
Have Been Executed. 





Special Cable to Taz New Yore Tiss. 

MOSCOW, Dec. 29.—Leonid Niko- 
laieff and thirteen other former 
members: of the Commiunist party 
who were arrested in Leningrad in 
connection with the assassination 
Dec. 1 of Sergei Kiroff, Communist 
Political Bureau member, have 
been found guilty and executed by 
shooting. Thus the number exe- 
cuted since the murder. of M. Kiroff 
has now risen to 117. 

The trials of-the fourteen men 
were held yesterday and today be- 
hind closed doors in Leningrad by 
the military tribunal of the Su- 
preme Court of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. The court was 
headed by Judge Ulrich. In ac- 
cordance with regulations promul- 
gated by the government immedi- 
ately after the assassination of M. 
Kiroff, neither defense nor prosecu- 
tion counsel was present. 

The government’s communiqué 


announcing the fate of all of the 
Leningrad accused ended succinct- 


ly, “The verdict has been ca 
out.” 


private property of the convicted 
men. 


Upholds Every Charge. 


Christmas Day. 


leaders, including Joseph Stalin, 


attacked from without: 


“The court has established that 
this. underground counter-revolu- 
tionary group, having no expecta- 
tion of attaining their criminal 


directly on arm 
tervention,”’seys the- verdict. 


. By HAROLD DENNY. = *} 


The sentences were death 
by shooting and confiscation of the 


The verdict upheld every charge 
made. in the indictment drawn up 
These were that 
Nikolaieff, who had been arrested 
instantly after he had shot down 
M. Kiroff in Smolny Institute, 
Leningrad, was not only @ member 
of one of two terrorist groups that 
planned the assassination of Soviet 


but that Nikolaieff and his asso- 
ciates plotted,to have Soviet Russia 


on ‘the search's progress. 
hoped that the radio of the disabied 
plane could pick up:these messages. 

Earl Ward, vice president Of the 


It was 


The judges also declared their be- 
lief in the ‘charges that Nikolaieff, 
on instructions of the terrorist 
group to which he belonged, had 
frequently visited a certain foreign 
Consul in Leningrad —as to whose 
identity there is still no intimation— 
and received 5,000 rubles. from him 
for. the expenses of the counter- 


men were all members of the old 
Trotsky-Zinovieff 


opposition bloe, | 
— — Stalin in 








N.Y.GIRL DETAINED 
ASCRITICOF HITLER 


Miss Sittell Went Back to Vote 
in Saar, but Scored Nazis 
in German Village. 








U. S. CONSUL SENT TO HER 





Law Firm Stenographer to Be 
Tried Tomorrow in Reich 
Summary Court. 





Copyright, 1934,~ > by tie ‘Ansoetated “Press. 

WALDMOHR, Germany, Dec. 20 
—Miss Elsa Sittell of New York, 
held in jail here for a week,:waé 
revealed tonight as an American 
Saarlander en route to vote in the 
Jan. 13 plebiscite, her arrest follow- 
ing her remark she was going>to 
vote against the Saar territory’s re- 
turn to Germany. 

The’ girl, held incomunicado in 
the village’s one-room fail, was 
taken into custody by the town's 
one policeman and was charged 
with making derogatory remarks 
about the government of Reichs- 
fuehrer Adolf Hitler in a café con- 
versation. 

The. criminal police here were in- 
sistent that there was no cause for 
“atrocity” stories concerning Miss 
Sittell, assérting she was being well 
treated and pointing to her own at- 
titude as proof. 


Deny Any Ill Treatment. 
“Fraulein Sittell is in excellent 
spirits,” they said. ‘‘She has plenty 
of food and all possible conveni- 


that'she is being well treated,”’ they 
added, in emphasizing that ‘“‘there 
is no occasion for any ‘atrocity’ 
story.’’ 


territory near 
from Paris 
the plebiscite. 


people said, 
rather freely.” 


formalities. * 


Remarks ‘Held “Derogatory.” 
Wireless to THE New YoRE Tues. 





Chancellor Hitler. 


on the way to visit her parents, 
who live in Gangloss in the Palati- 


been for some weeks in France, 


i| where opinions can be voiced free- 





ences. Her dancing around mer- 
rily in her cell is the best proof 


' Miss Sittell was born in the Saar 
erzig and came 
cast her ballot at 


Seon after her arrival, the towns- 
“she started talking 
Why Miss Sittell 
stopped in the village straddling 
the frontier was not explained un- 
less the delay was to fulfill border 


BERLIN, Dec. 29.—Another .out- 
spoken American girl is under ar- 
rest in the small frontier town of 
Waldmohr in the Palatinate, where 
Germany adjoins the Saar, appar- 
ently for an expression of opinion 
| characterized as ‘‘derogatory’’ to 


The girl, Miss Elsa Sittell of New 
York, has been in jail since Sun- 
day. She is 28 years old and was| Fila, 


nate. .She had not seen them tor 
eight years and intended to. make 
them a surprise visit for Christmas 
before sailing homeward on the 
Washington tomorrow. She had 


HAUPTMANN ALIBI 
WILL BE ATTACKED 
_BYBRONX NEIGHBOR 


Suspect Had ‘Gone’to Jersey,’ 
Witness Will Say He Was Told 
at Home on Day of Crime. 








PROSECUTION:.IS ASSAILED 





Defense Lawyer Sees Move to 
Sway Jury by Emotion in 
Calling Mrs. Lindbergh. 





From a Staff Correspondent. 

FLEMINGTON, N. J., Dec. 29.— 
The alibi which Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann is expected to advance 
at his murder trial, which begins 
here next Wednesday, to account 
for his whereabouts the day that 
Charles A, Lindbergh Jr. was kid- 
napped, will be attacked by a sur- 
prise witness for the State, it was 
learned today from a source close 
to the prosecution. 
It was said that.the new witness, 
a veteran of the Spanish-American 
War, who lives in the Bronx, has 
told the prosecution that he went 
to Hauptmann’s home in the Bronx 
on March 1, 1932, to ask Haupt- 
mann to do some carpentry work 
for him. A strange man came to 
the door, he is said to have rélated, 
and told him that Hauptmann had 
“‘gone to New Jersey” and would 
not be home until late at night. 
The baby was kidnapped that eve- 
ning. 

The name of the new witness was 
withheld by the prosecution, which 
declined to give any information 
about him. 

Hauptmann’s alibj. is that he 
spent the day of March 1 working 
at his trade or in an employment 
agency in Manhattan, that he had 
dinner that night in a Bronx 
bakery-restaurant where his wife 
was then employed as a waitress, 
and that they went home together 
after dinner and spent the night at 
home. He has repeatedly denied 
-fhat he was in New Jersey the day 
or night of thé kidnapping. 


Prosecution’s Tactics Assailed. 


Hauptmann’s defense counsel at- 
tacked the State’s plan to call Mrs. 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh to the 
Stand as an attempt to influence 
the jury through emotion. 

Coupled with this, Lloyd Fisher, 
Flemington attorney, who is one 
of the defense staff, again declared 
that he did not see how the prose- 
éution could fail to calf John 
Hughes Curtis, Norfolk, Va., ship- 
builder, as a witness, if Mr. Curtis 
is now ready to testify that Haupt- 
mann was-one of the kidnappers 
he saw in his search for the baby. 

Mr. Fisher, after making the two 
statements, left Flemington for 
New York, where it was expected 
that he would confer with Edward 
J. Reilly, Brooklyn attorney, who 
is chief defense counsel, and others 
associated with the defense. 

The prosecution's legal staff took 
a day off. Former Judge George 
K. Large spent the day at his home 
here, on a hill.overlooking Fleming- 
ton, and Attorney General David T. 
Wilentz: was at home in Perth Am- 
boy. He was, he said, ‘‘taking rest 
and rumors.” 

As the trial grew nearer, the 
rumors increased in number. They 
ranged from the kind that would 
be interesting, if true, to a re- 
vival of various reports that had 


However, Mr. Wilentz, with patience 
and perhaps a touch of amusement 
here and there, swept them down 


Continued on Page Twelve. 


{NG RIUBLCANS JAPAN DENOUNCES TREATY: 
HULL REAFFIRMS OUR POLICY; 


BRITAIN AND U. S. IN ACCORD 


been. denied days and weeks ago.- 


DEMAND FLETCHER 
QUIT CHAIRMANSHIP 


He Must Give Way to Liberal 
Head, Officers of State Clubs 
Declare at Ithaca. 


‘WGINNIES ALSO OPPOSED 


Eaton Calls Meeting of All 
County Chairmen to Draw 
Up Party Program. 


From a Staff Correspondent. 

ITHACA, N. Y., Dec. - 29.—The 
Young Republicans of the State, 
acting through the governing board 
of the Association of New York 
State Young Republican Clubs, de- 
manded today the resignation of 
Henry P. Fletcher as Republican 
National Chairman. 

They insisted on a more “liberal’’ 
leader. 

At the same time the young Re- 
publicans in a resolution expressed 
hope that Joseph A. McGinnies 
would. not seek eléction as minority 
leader of the Republicans in the 
Assembly but would step aside f for 
a “young man.’ 

The club officers gathered here 
did not recommend a spécific can- 
didate for minority leader, how- 
ever. The fight for this post has be- 
come a ‘tind of symbol of the inter- 
nal warfare within the party in 
State and nation. All they wanted, 
they indicated, was a “‘young man’”’ 
free from “reactionary’’ senti- 
ments. 

The action of the body, composed 
of officers and governing heads of 
units from all parts of the State, 
in demanding the resignation of 
Mr. Fletcher came as a last minute 
move, since it was understood that 
the group would concentrate on 
purely State aspects of Republican | 
rerty troubles. 

P: W. Williams Presses Plea. 

But near the close of @ 
which.started at 1 
ed just as dinner hour arrived, Paul 
W. Williams, vice president of the 
Young Republican Club of New 
| 7 City, introduced the resolu- 
tion. 

In a speech he insisted that the 
battle for new lines in Republican 
politics must be taken directly to 
the major front and called for adop- 
tion, which was voted unanimously. 

The résolution read as follows: 

“The board of governors of the 
Association of New York State 
Young Republican Clubs demands 
the resignation of Henry P. Fletch- 
er as chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. The reasons 
for this demand are: 

‘4, Mr. Fletcher does not repre- 


his own -party. Y 

“2. Mr, Fletcher does not com- 
mand the support and cohfidence 
of the majority of the voters of this 
country. 

“3. Mr. Fletcher stands for an 
outmoded brand of Republicanism. 

“4. Mr, Fletcher cannot change 
his brand of Republicanism with- 
out laying-himself open to a serious 
charge of insincerity. : 

“5, If the Republican Party is to 
continue, it must operate in the 
future upen the liberal views of 
young Republicans.” ; 

As to McGinnies Resolution. 

The young Republican leaders 
who have been hammering for sev- 
eral years on a program which 
would end the reign of Mr. McGin- 
nies in the Assembly debated for 
some hours about the about the form of their 


Continued on Page on Page Thirteen. 
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Boat With Ten Aboard Is Missing; - 
Planes Hunt Vessel in Vain After Storm 





Coast Guard planes and — 
to | Searched off the Atlantic eoast late 


tying ten men out of 
Bay and bound for Jackgonville, 


Search for the ship, the Glory, 
began when she was not sighted 
Cape Hatteras Friday morning. 
She was last noticed as she passed 
Sandy Hook late Wednesday after- 


ag 


a 
j 
J 
J 





yesterday for a fishing vessel car-| 





but when the vessel 


ami, where she was to be used as 
a private fishing vessel for the 
Winter season. 

The Glory, although carrying a 
small long-wave radio receiving set, 








sent the young men and women of | 





DAVIS LEAVES LONDON 


He and His Aides Hope 
Talks Next Year May 
Bring 3-Power Pact. 





AIR IS DEEMED CLEARED 


British Get Task of Finding 
Time and Method for Next 
Parley Attempt. 





JAPAN’S AMITY JOINT AIM 


Fear Is Felt That She Seeks 
Western Pacific Dominance 
and Control of China. 


By CHARLES A, SELDEN. 

Special Cable to Tus New York Tiaus. 

LONDON, Dec. 29.—The opinion 
held jointly by the United States 
and British naval delegations to- 
night is that while Japan’s denunci- 
ation of the Washington Treaty is 
a most deplorable setback for naval 
limitation, it is better to have the 
thing over and done with, instead 
of hanging fire as a mere threat 
from Tokyo. 

Nearly three months of talking 
among the representatives of the 
three powers had been unable to 
stave off this new menace to peace 
in the Pacific, and more talk prob- 
iably would have made things worse. 
| Therefore, it was with a great sense 
of relief that Norman H. Davis, 
_United States Ambassador at Large; 
“Rear Admiral William H. Standley 
and their staff left London this 
evening to embark on the steam- 
ship Washington for New York. 

[An Associated Press dispatch 
said Mr. Davis and the others in 
his party planned to remain over- 
night at Southampton because the 
liner Washington had been de- 
layed en route from Hamburg 
and would not sail from the Brit- 
ish port until today.] 

Hope Put in 1985 Parley. 

They left, however, not entirely 
aopeless that negotiations, either by 
a formal conference or otherwise, 
in 1935 might lead to a new agree- 
ment consistent with the United 
States policy concerning relative 
naval strength. It should be con- 
stantly remembered that . British 
policy on that point is the same as 
that of the United States. Complete 
assurance on that’score is the most 
valuable thing the Americans are 
taking home with them. 

The interim task of discovering 
through normal diplomacy the best 
time and method for making. an- 
other attempt to reach an agree- 
ment has been left to the British. 

That a satisfactory arrangement 
with the Japanese is vital is an- 
other point on which the Americans 
and British are in full accord. 
Joint recognition of this necessity 
is not entirely disassociated from 
fear that Japan’s denunciation of 
the Washington. treaty may be 
merely the first move-in a ‘prograrfi 
for achieving complete dominance 
of the Western Pacifie and absolute 
control of all China. 

That would mean the end of the 
already violated Nine-Power treaty 
as well as the treaty denounced 
today. 

The futile efforts of Ambassador 
Tsuneo Matsudaira and Vice <Ad- 
miral Isoroku Yamoémoto of Japan 











in. the*early of the London 
discussions to “g@ wedge be- 
tween the Americans and British 
have been interprétéd~here as con- 


vincing evidence that Japan desires 
most of all to have assurance that 
she has nothing to fear from com- 
bined action of the two English- 
speaking powers should she © at- 


Asia. 


Denunciation Recorded. 
The departure of Mr. Davis and 







tempt further aggrandizement in 


France Welcomes Action 
Of Japan on the Treaty 


By The Associated Press. 

PARIS, Dec. 29.—With the. pres- 
entation today by Ambassador 
Naotak® Sato of Japan’s denunci- 
ation of the Washington Naval 
Treaty, France’s own scheme for 
future naval limitation was ex- 
pected shortly to be communi- 
cated to the other signatories to 
the defunct pact, 

Although there was no imme- 
diate official statement here, it 
was well known that France was 
gled to see Japan denounce the 
treaty. France’s naval tonnage 
today has a 50 per cent margin 
over ‘that of Italy, excepting in 
capital ships, and French naval 
experts freely admit that they 
want to keep at least that mar- 
gin. 

The French heaved a sigh of re- 
lief when Japan announced her 
intention to denounce the treaty, 
since renewal of it along its orig- 
inal lines would have met power- 
ful opposition in Paris. 

The entire question of parity is 
distasteful to the French, who 
resent 'Italy’s ‘being an 
equal tonnage of battleships, thus 
recognizing a naval equality to 
which the French object. 


U.S. FLEET T0 HOLD 
WIDE PACIFIC GAME 


Greatest of Armadas Will Go 
Close to Siberia and Have 
Base on Midway Island. 




















AIR ARM TO BE A FEATURE 


3 





It Will Exhibit Its Striking 
Power—Japan Also Plans for 
Big Manoeuvres. 





Copyright, 1934, by The Los Angeles: Times, 

LOS ANGELES, Calif., Dec. 29.— 
Plans for manoeuvres of unparal- 
leled scope by the United States 
Fleet throughout the Eastern Pa- 
cific during the period from May 
3 to June 10, 1935, were disclosed 
last. night. aboard the fleet  flag- 
ship Pennsylvania by Admiral Jo- 
seph M. Reeves, commander-in- 
chief. 

Scheduled to participate in the 
far- war games, to encompass 
more than 5,000,000 square miles 
of Pacific seaways, are 177 surface 
ships, 477 airplanes of the fleet’s 
high seas air force and the dirigible 
Macon. Approximately 55,000 of- 
ficers and men will take part. 

The vast armada, the largest and 
most powerful. by a-wide margin 
ever assembled under a single com- 
mand in the world’s naval history, 
will be concentrated in late April 
in the Pacific Coast’s three stra- 
tegie centres: The San Pedro-San 
Diego area, San Francisco Bay and 
Puget Sound. From these points 
the three segments will simultane- 
ously head westward about May 3. 


Main Force to Base on Hawail. 


The main body of the fleet will 
proceed to Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
whence.it will conduct subsequent 
operations. One expedition will 
continue to Midway Island, 1,160 
miles west of Honolulu, for the es- 
tablishment of an advanced base. 

The forces concentrated on Puget 
Sound will go to the Aleutian 
Islands, from which area they will 
operate. % 

The fleet will be made up of 


ers, including five brand-new ships 
yet to join the fleet; four aircraft 
cafriers, including the Ranger, just 
nine light cruisers, 
fifty-six destroyers, nine mine lay- 
thirty-two submarines and 
thirty-nine auxiliary craft. 

Playing a prominent part in 
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SATO NOTIFES SECRETARY 


Hull: Expresses Regret, 
Saying Navy Pact Gave 
Equal Security. 








BOTH WANT NEW COMPACT. 





Forecast Vigorous Efforts in 
Two Years Before Treaty 
Is Actually Terminated. 





ENVOY URGES REDUCTIONS 





Japanese Foreign Office Says 
Its Aim Is ‘Non-Menace 
and Non-Aggression.” 








The statements exchanged on 
ending naval treaty, Page 14. 











Special to Tam New, YorE Truus. 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 29.—Japan 
formally denounced the Washington 
naval treaty of 1922 today by filing 
written notice with the State De- 
partment that the pact was to ter- 
minate on Dec, 31, 1936. Notifica- 
tion of the action was immediately 
communicated by Secretary Hull to 
the governments of Great Britain, 
France and Italy, the other signe- 
tories to the treaty. 

Secretary Hull later issued a state- 
ment expressing “genuine regret” 
at the Japanese action and declar- 
ing that the —— treaties have 
safeguarded the rights and pro- 
‘moted the collective interests of all 
of the signatories.” 

While he dectifed™ the United 
States was ready to efter wpon 
negotiations for a new agreement 
whenever a prospect appeared that 
a mutually satisfactory conclusion 
could be arrived at, his statement 
showed this country to be far apart 
from the Japanese conception of 
equality in armaments, The United 
States stands, as it did in the recent 
London naval conversations, Secre- 
tary Hull made clear, for equality 
of security. 

“Experience teaches,” he said, 
**that conditions of peace or meas- 
ures‘of disarmament cannot be pro- 
moted by the doctrine that all na- 
tions, regardless of their varying 
and different defensive needs, shall 
have equality of armaments.” 

Peace Is Objective. 

The objectives of promoting peace 
through, disarmament and coopera- 
tive effort along certain defined 
lines which existed vhen the Wash- 
ington treaties were negotiated,”’ 
he added, “are still fundamental 
among the objectives of the foreign 
policy of the United States.’ 

“To this high purpose,”’ he said, 
“the people of this country, in a 
spirit of sincere friendship toward 
all other peoples, will continue un- 
swervingly to devote their own ef- 
forts, and earnestly invoke like ef- 
forts on the part of others.” 

In serving notice of denunciation 
Japan opened the way for: being 


lic statements issued simultaneously 


bassador, and by Foreign Minister 
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“INGOLDRICK LISTS 


1\ over the office tomorrow to his 


1|'tions in the city’s funded debt, and 


1} Jan, 1, 1985, will be $2,382,132,317 


1} tain $526,336,018, whereas on Jan. 


3/ of contract and land liabilities. 


By} sion financial chiefs accomplished 


2| revenue bonds. 
— Highly Prized. 


CITY FINANCE GAINS 


He Reports Substantial Cuts 
in Net Funded Debt and in 
Sums Owed.on Stock Notes. 





HE RETIRES TOMORROW 





Reviews as One of Last Official |: 
Acts the Year of Fusion Rule 
‘in the: Controller's Office. 





The substantial improvement in 
the city’s financial position which 
has been brought about during the 
year he and his predecessor, the | 
late W. Arthur Cunningham, have 
been ‘its fiseal. directors. was ex- 
plained yesterday-by Contrdiler Jo- 
seph D. McGoldrick as one of his 
last official acts.. 

In his accounting of his stewaré- 
ship the Controller, who will turn / 


elected successor, Frank J. Taylor, 
cited Tigures showing net reduc- 


material decreases in the amount 


notes issued under the terms of 
the bankers’ agreement. 

The statement shows that al- 
though the gross funded debt as of 


as against $2,368,437,704 on Jan. 
1, 1934, the net debt on New 
Year’s Day will be $1,855,796,299 
as against $1,874,450,301 at the 
beginning of 1934. This net re- 
duction has been brought about, the 
Controller explained, by the fact 
that the sinking funds for the re- 
tirement of the city debt now con- 


1, 1984, they only held $493,987,313. 
Land Fund Improved. 


An improvement, too, has been 
shown in the sums due on account 
On 
Jan. 1, 1984, the total due on this 
account was $20,151,791. - At the end 
of the year a total of $34,604,995 is 


$26,328,781, the $8,276,264 being 
owed by the Federal Public Works 
Administration. 

Another achievement that the Fu- 


during their year in office was a 
reduction in outstanding corporate 
stock notes from $200,000,000 at the 


at its close. These notes represent 
securi sold to obtain money to 
provide payment for subway con- 
struction and other construction 
needs pending their refunding into 
lon -term 

é statutory limitation on cor- 
dessaee stock notes is $200,000,000 
said’the retiring Controller. “ * 
‘ing reached the limit, the city was 
unable on Jan. 1. 1984, to issue ad- 
ditional notes to contract and 
land liabilities. e~ reductions 
shown in corporate stock notes out- 
standing was made possible through 
the sales of $60,000,000 lon vay 
serial. bonds in July and $42, 

in December. 

“The proceeds of these sales have 
been or will be used to refund 
5/ about $90,000,000 worth of 
The balance was used directly to 
pay contract and land obligations. 
As a result, the city has been in a 
position since July to issue corpo- 
.rate stock notes to meet its new 
contract’ and land obligations as 
rapidly as they have been audited 
for payment. The present margin 
of $62,125,000 is more than adequate 
to take care of the $26,328,731 of | 
land and contract liabilities.”’ 


Temporary Debt Reduced. 


Temporary debt, which is re- 
deemed annually out of budget 
funds, has also been reduced as 


will consist of $8,500,000 in 
tax notes and $21,150,000 in special 


Substantial progress has been 
made during the year in reducing 
the total of tax anticipation borrow- 
ings provided for under the terms 
of the bankers’ ement. At the 
first of the year $191,246,800 worth 
of three-year revenue notes was 
4| Outstanding less $4,000,000 in cash 
on hand. At the end of the year, 
the Controller said, revenue notes 





SUES OVER AN OLD SONG. 


Composer Holds Rights infringed 
by Radio Chains and Others. 
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the city owes in corporate stock 


inate conference it is presumed that 
-| point will probably be made Mon- 


‘Chicago Officials Act as Epi- 


Twelve Hone Ohioans Swing to Bankhead; 





WASHINGTON, Dec. 29.~The 
candidacy of Representative Wil- 
liam B. Bankhead of Alabama for 
the House Democratic leadership | was 
gained substantially today but his 
opponents contended his prediction 
of victory was too optimistic, 
Representative “Secrest ef Ohio 
—— stated that twelve of the 
eigh Demiocrats of hid Sta’ 
hed “i their ” for 
| the Ala’ , for whom votes have 
also been pledged by members from 


, Oklahoma and Kansas as 
well as ‘by entire ——- in 
nearly all the Southern States 
“Victory on the first ballot is‘ in 
sight,’’ Mr. Bankhead said 
Representative O’Connor ‘of New 
York who claims 125 of the 322) 
votes said, “TI still have the same/ 
strength— including five votes, now, 
n : 

“I believe- that -.will strengthen 
y position,”” commented nae 

pn Ba Rankin of Mississi “ipl 

“This is nafrowing —* toa ght 


between p: and reaction- 

ary Dem Democrats, I represent the: pro- 

—— wing and am in the ¢ontest 
w n ”? 


5,082 Will Be Examined 
In January for the CCC 


During January army recruit- 
ing offices in New York State, 
New Jersey and Delaware will re- 
ceive 5,082. candidates for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, it 
was announced yesterday. Those 
found physically qualified will be 
, sent to army conditioning centres 
to be fed, clothed and outfitted 
before they are moved to forestry 
work camps, The enroliment pe- 
riod in the Second Corps Area 
will begin.on Wednesday. 


GLASS WIEL ASSIST 
IN FDIC LAW CHANGE 


Steagall Will Also Confer on 
the Amendments to Give 
Interest Rate Power. 











Special to Tus New Yorx Truus. 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 29.—Leo T. 
Crowley, chairman of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, will 
hold additional conferences with 
Senator Glass, in which Represen- 


the question of bank interest rates. 
These conferences will aim at an 
amendment to the law to give the 
FDIC authority to fix the maxi- 
mum interest which State banks 
not members of the Federal Re- 
serve System but which receive in- 
surance benefits may pay on time 
and savings deposits. 

Senator Glass is.a member of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and Representative Steagall 
is chairman of the corresponding 
House committee. 

Mr.’ Crowley held a first confer- 
ence with Stnator Glass at Lynch- 
burg, .Va., yesterday and agreed 
with him that the FDIC had no aw 
thority .to issue the order of Dec. 
15 concerning interest rates. This 
order set 2% per cent as the maxi- 
mum wh non-member State 
banks might pay. .. 

Aig + order was to be effective Feb. 
As a consequence. of the Lynch- 


it will be held up. Decision on this 
day when Mr. Crowley will take 
up with the FDIC directors the 


viewpoint ex er by Senator 
Glass at Lynchburg 


QUARANTINE HOSPITAL 
TO CHECK INFLUENZA 





demic Hits Veterans’ 
Institation. 


Special to Tos New Yorx Truss. 
CHICAGO, Dec. 29.—Quarantine 
was ordered at the Edward Hines 
Jr. Memorial Hospital in Maywood 
today to combat the influenza epi- 
demic prevalént there and in Chi- 
cago. This action followed a warn- 
ing issued by Dr. Herman N. Bun- 
desen, president of the Board of 
Health, to the effect that precau- 
tions should be taken. by all, sick 
and well, to avoid the infection, or 
if it develops; to guard its 
being followed by pneumonia. 

Dr. Bund said that the ep- 





ndesen 
idemic was of an infection which 
resembles influenza, and that in 
December, 1934, there have been 


as in December, 1933. In the 
forty-eight hours, he said, eighty- 
four cases of pneumonia and twen- 
ty-four —s* — reported. 

Dr. Hugh Soo of the 
hospital, which " opera by the 
government for veterans, gt no- 
tice that no visitors would be * 
mitted to the ital except in 
—— where the patient is critically 


Ordinarily visitors at the institu- 
tion on Sunday would be between 
3,000 and 4,000. The quarantine 
der affects 1,500 employes and 1, 
patients. 

would .be placed on 


religious services to 
avoid co a coléreeation of crowds, he 


ceived a letter from thres of 
number—Representatives 
te of Kansas, Coffee of Nebraska and 

Les of Oklahoma—urging them to 


gardiess of sectional location, this 


committee chairm 
held. by the 
many other high administrative 


Baio 


Representative Mead, another he dat 





tative Steagall will participate, on |i 


three times as many cases reported |6 


jing the 




























— His on First Ballot, He Predicts SIXTH AV. CRW A | 


“By The Associated Preps. “ 

Yorker, said he had —— bar 
number of encouraging reports 
boys throughout the country” and 


reports from 


was “‘in the race to stay.” 
As the Ohio statement was issued, 
tlie three score hew members re- 


Bankhead.. Likewise, the 
jana members met with Repre- 
sentative wood, their candi- 


stayed 
rest said a “majority” of 
the Ohio delegation felt that ‘‘re- 
ition should 
“In. view of the’ 


te the man who 
ing qualifications. 
number of 


ps, positi 


* and pee ‘ now 
orth, including seven 
out of ten Cabinet positions, and 


of .. leadershi 


the Rene ay deg ns per by the 
Representa t the lead- 
ership should go to such an eminent 
ax Mr, Bankhead, Southern member 
as Mr. 


EFFICIENCY OF MACON 
GAINS IN LONG CRUISES 


‘High Usefulness Is Aim of 
Dirigible’s Crew on Pacific 
Flights. 


SUNNYVALE, Calif., Dec: 29 (>. 
~The _ dirigible Macon ia being 
brought to her highest efficiency by 
extensive tactical manoeuvres with 
the United States fleet and long 
training cruises along the Pacific 
Coast, Lieut. Commander Herbert 
Vv. Wiley, skipper of the airship, 
said today. 
The huge navy craft flies about 
135 hours each month and her re- 
cent activities have brought her 
time in the air to approximately 
1,700 hours. 
“The efficiency of the Macon has 
been increased greatly by these 
training cruises,""’. Commander 
Wiley said, ‘‘and is being brought 
up rapidly to its highest useful- 
ness.’’ e 
One of the most important things 
accomplished by the cruises, Wiley 
stated, is the greatly expanded area 
which the dirigible and her fight- 
planes are able to cover. 
ormerly the seven small combat 
planes carried by the Macon were 
permitted to fly only a few miles 
from their ‘‘mother ship.” But of 
late this range has been increased 
—— and the planes, no longer 
——— soar long distances over 
the ocean while the Macon files on- 


One of the longest flights -made 
by the Macon took her 1,700 miles 
down the coast to a point 1,200 
miles off the Mexican shore-line. 
Efficiency of the ‘‘periscope’’ 
aboard the Macon also has been 
demonstrated by observatiens it has 
made while on active duty. with 
navy ships. 
The device, technically ‘known as 
a ‘‘sub-cloud observation car,’’ can 
be lowered 3,000 feet on a cable, en- 
abling an observer to spot ‘‘enemy”’ 
ships while the Macon remains out 
of sight among the clouds. 
Mobility of the Macon has en- 
abled her to spot navy planes forced 
down at sea during manoeuvres 
and the information has resulted in 
the rescue of several fliers. 


DIPHTHERIA DRIVE PRESSED 


Many Bronx Parents Not Heeding 
Appeal, Dr. Rice Says. 











The failure of. many Bronx par- 
ents to have their children im- 
munized against diphtheria is re- 
sponsible fer that borough’s leading 
the city in new cases reported dur- 
ing the last four weeks, it was said 
yesterday by Dr. John L. Rice, 
Health Commissioner. 

In the first nine months of 1934, 
207 cases of diphtheria and six 
deaths from that disease were * 
istered in the Bronx, according to 
Dr. Rice. 

The Department of Health, the 
Board of Education, the Catholic 
School Board and the Bronx County 
Medical Society started an inten- 
sive immunization campaign em- 
bracing ‘the Bronx and Queens on 
Oct. 15. It was pointed out at that 
time that although there were 
fewer cases of diphtheria than in 
1983, there were more deaths and 
the disease was of a more virulent 
type. Parents of children between 
months and 6 years old were 
urged to have them immunized 
without ig But, according to 
2* dice, warning was not 





Asks “Jiews on Anti-Terror Pact. 
GENEVA, Dec. 29 (®.—Govern- 
ments were requested today by the 
Secretary General of the League 
of Nations to send suggestions in 
connection with the international 
convention for repression of ter- 
rorism as Yugoslav by France dur- 
The 


GITY READY TOBU 





Federal Loan Now Would Give 
Administration Whip Hand-in - 
Unification, Mayor Holds. 





OTHER PROJECTS DRAFTED 





Queens' Civic. Centre and New 
Courts Building Part of 
_$310,000,000 Program. 


Construction of the Sixth Avenue 
subway line of the. city’s indepen- 
dent subway system will begin at}. 
once if and when the city obtains 
the $810,000,000 in Federal funds 


it is seeking for a pu blic works pro- 
oa Mayor La Goardin cevenias 


With the announcement the 
as a coupled a ew to the 
..T. and the B. M, T. that it 
might be to their best interests to 
hurry unification since, when the 
Sixth Avenue link is placed in oper- 
ation, the city aystem-will be ta & 
position to compete directly with 
the two privately owned transit 
companies. 
The subway construction, which 
would cost between $50,000,000 and 
$60,000,000, including equipment, is, 
as is the rest of the $310, 
program, contingent upon the Fed- 
eral Government's. willingness to 
lend money to the city at a low in- 
terest rate, preferably on of 
1 per cent. The Mayor and his ad- 
visers ‘appear confident that they 
will be able to obtain the money on 
a satisfactory basis, although prob- 
ably not at the rate sought. In- 
—— on Federal loans is now 4 per 























Other Projects Ready. 


Among the other projects that are 
understood to be included in —* 
Mayor's $310,000,000 program 
Brooklyn College, the Queens Civic 
Centre, a central courts building to 
replace the Tombs prison and the 
old Criminal Court Building, the 
Ward’s Island sewage disposal 
plant and similar plants in Brook- 
lyn and Queens. 

It is known that the Mayor feels 
the city’s chances of getting the 
loan at a low interest rate have 
been furthered materially by the 
announcement of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration that it intends to put 
all employable persons on relief rolls 
to work, The loan, it was pointed 
out, would provide projects for such 
employment in this city. 

Referring again to the Sixth Ave- 
nue subway, which would run up 
Sixth Avenue from Eighth Street 
to Fifty-third Street, connectin 
with existing lines of the Righth 
Avenue system, the Mayor said: 

“If I can get the money for the 
Sixth Avenue subway by renti 
money instead of borrowing it, the 
B. M. T. and I. R. T. had better 
hurry up or they will then find that 
they will have not unification but 
competition.’”’ 

The Sixth Avenue line fs a part of 
the original plan for the city sub- 
way system. Its construction has 
been delayed by lack of funds. In 
recent months immediate action has 
been urged. by. civic and business 
groups, 

Cool to State Sales Tar, 


Little enthusiasm for the proposal 
made Friday in Albany at a con- 
ference of Mayors of the State that 
the State impose a 2 per cent sales 
tax and refund 90 per cent of the 
sum collected to localities to enable 
them to reduce the burden of real 
estate taxes was evinced by Mayor 
La Guardia. Such a sales tax might 
well lead to the repeal of the 2 per 
cent city sales tax which the city 
recently imposed to raise money for 
relief, 

“As far as New York City is con- 
cerned, I think our problem of re- 
lief has been solved for a year,’ 
said the Mayor. ‘It looks, after all, 
as if I have a program. We can’t 
crow yet, however. I certhi 
think we're getting there, althoug’ 
we haven’t overcome all ’ obstacles. 
But the outlook is encou hd 

With regard to his plan for a city 
power plant system to generate 
electricity for city use, the Mayor 
said that no intensive drive for en- 
abling legislation will be made in 
Albany and that no effort will be 
made, as had been reported, to ob- 
tain exemption from the law mak- 
ing it mandatory to hold a local 
referendum before a city plant 
could be built. He seemed confi- 
dent that such a referendum would 
be overwhelmingly adopted. Other 
city officials are of the opinion that 
no referendum would be necessary | 
so long as the city plant did not 
supply electric current to private 
consumers. 





Barber Prices Set by Court. | 
CHICAGO, Dec. 29 (®).—A court | 
order was issued here today enjoin- 
ing Chicago barbers from agg ey ene 
less than 25 cents for a shave. and 
50 cents for a haircut, the 
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31 FURRED CLOTH CO 


Formerly | 
Now Half Price 62.50 to 225.00 


Small end Lorge sizes 


98 EVENING & DINNER GbWNs 
Formerly ; 25.00 to 225.00 


Now Half Price 12.50 to 67.50 


69 KNITTED DRESSES AND SUITS 
' Formerly 29.75 to 39.75 





125.00 to 45000 







































Now Half Price 14.88 to 19.88. 


THE. 
TAILORED WOMAN 


EUGENE K. DENTON, President 


729 FIFTH AVENUE AT 57th STREET 














































































































































Erase Those Tell-tale Linest Retain a | 


Youthful Neckline: 


Sagging lines on the neck upset 
the most careful grooming. But 
Crepey Throat can be avoided or 
easily conquered. MISS DENNEY 
offers you her almost magical blend 
of rare essences which stimulates 
and nourishes, strengthening and 
firming the skin, muscles and tis- 
sues. You will be overjoyed with 
the results. 


FRANC —— 
HERBAL THROAT AND NECK BLEND 
55° and TOO * ia vem 200 









































































TOILET GOODS DeraRtment 


Jeanklin Simon & Co. 


A Store of individual Shops . 
ATP ae a wi 79600. 
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POLIGE RULES MILD 
FOR NEW YEAR EVE 


$nake Dancing and Lamp 


‘Post Climbing Are Only Acts 
Specifically Forbidden. 








NIGHT CLUB CURFEW 5 A. M. 





4,250 Men fo Patrol Times 
Sq., Where Broadway and 7th 
Av. Will Be One-Way Streets. 


‘The police curfew, which ordi- 
marily requires a 3 A. M. closing of 
cabarets and night clubs, was lifted 
yesterday for the benefit of New 
Year's Eve revelers by Commis- 
sioner Lewis J. Valentine. 

“At the same time his subordinates 
made known the extent to which 
the police will control the Times 
Square merrymaking. Earlier pre- 
dictions that this year’s regulations 
would be “‘liberal’’ appeared to be 
borne out in the official instruc- 
tions issued from Police Headquar- 
ters. 

‘Just two acts were listed as merit- 
ing the official frown of patrolmen. 
These were the holding of snake 
dances in the roadway and the 
elimbing of lamp posts. 

The instructions likewise, made 
known that the police, on the basis 
of a general survey indicating that 
this year’s celebration might reach 
as yet unpredicted proportions, have 
greatly increased the number of po- 
licemen to be assigned to the Times 
Square zone, 

1,250 Men Are Assigned. 

Instead of 600 to 700 men who 
had been expected to do New 
Year’s Eve duty, about 1,250 pa- 
trolmen, sergeants, lieutenants, 
captains and inspectors will be as- 
signed to the task of keeping the 
throngs of celebrants in order, it 
was announced by Chief Inspector 


John J. Seery. 
A report from the State Alcoholic 
Beverage Control | Commission, 


where Deputy Inspector Joseph L. 
Cohn announced yesterday that 453 
all-night: licenses had been granted 
and that this number probably 
would be increased to 500 on Mon- 
day, was one reason for the addi- 
tional men, Inspector Seery said. 

Besides this, he said, a private 
survey by the department had in- 
dicated that the New Year’s Eve 
observances might be of record 
proportions, surpassing even the 
hopes voiced by hotel and restau- 
rant men, who have reported a con- 
tinuing demand for reservations. 

The all-night liquor licenses per- 
mit liquor sales until 8 A. M. of 
New Year’s Day, after which sales 
may continue under the regular 
license until 4 A. M. of Jan. 2. 

.The lifting of the police curfew 
by Commissioner Valentine will 
mean that night Glubs* cabarets 
may continue to offer entertain- 
ment to their patrons up to 5 A. M. 
of New Year’s Day. 

After that hour, the establish- 
ments may remain open, selling 
food and liquor provided they have 
all-night liquor licenses, but the of- 
fering of entertainment will be 
illegal. A squad of men will be as- 
signed to make sure the liberalized 
curfew re tions are observed, 
and 150 d ives will be assigned 
by Assistant Chief Inspector John J. 
Sullivan to look for more serious 
law violations in the vicinity of 
night clubs and hotels, it was an- 
nounced. - ' 


Traffic Refulations Issued. 


To control traffic, the instructions 
issued from police headquarters 
provided that no vehicles may make 

’ turns on Broadway or Seventh Ave- 
nue between Thirty-eighth and 
Fifty-third Streets. Traffic coming 
up Broadway must continue north 
on Seventh Avenue, while south- 
bound traffic on Seventh Avenue 
must continue south on Broadway, 
the change of thoroughfares being 
made at the point where the two 
streets meet in Times Square. No 
vehicles will be permitted to pro- 
ceed north in Seventh Avenue be- 
tween Thirty-eighth and Forty-third 
Streets, nor south in Broadway be- 
tween Forty-third and Thirty-eighth 
Streets. 

Each line of motor traffic will be 
kept close to the sidewalk, Inspec- 
tor Seery announced, and pedes- 
trians will be permitted to occupy 
that part of the pavement between 
this line of traffic and the car 
tracks. The regulations are to go 
into effect at 8 P. M. New Year’s 
eve, when a special system of all- 
night traffic lights will be put into 
operation on Broadway and on 
Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Lex- 
ington, Park and Madison Avenues. 

To direct the police efforts, spe- 
cial police headquarters will be es- 
tablished in the Hotel Astor. Dep- 
uty Chief Inspector Alexander An- 
derson will be in charge there, 
while Deputy Chief Inspector Wil- 
liam A. Coleman will be in charge 
of traffic. .- 


Protection of Windows. 


Aside from directing traffic, both 
vehicular and pedestrian, a chief 
duty of patrolmen’ will be to safe- 

plate glass windows in Broad- 

Way and Seventh Avenue by pre- 
venting the crowds from pressing 
them. In addition, it was 

said, patrolmen will be stationed, so 
far as possible, near fire alarm 

The latter order is to prevent an 
increase in false alarms, ordinarily 
expected on New. Year’s Eve. The 
fire department, in a general order 

‘issued yesterday; joined in this 
move by making: known that per- 
“gons. who turn in false 
alarms will not see a large amount 
of apparatus roll up, since it has 
Eat iictnmtnsct ties, wail cones Se 
; en’ 
alarms. 
11:30 P. M. and 1:30 
A. M., when. the number of false 
7 reaches its New 


Yaar Eve “~peak,.one engine and 
one ladder truck will respond to 
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The giant Condor which came downt in the Adirondack region on Fridey night 
early this morning near Speeulator, N. Y. She is a sister ship of the plane 


last Summer. 














Long Denies Ambition; 
Would Like to Retire 


Special to Tos New Yorx Times. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., 
Dec. 29.—United States Senator 
Huey P. Long, in a letter sent 
this week to W. R. Bartholomew, 
a resident of this city, said: 

“I have no further political 
ambitions. , 

“T am working at this time for 
only one purpose—to bring about 
a redistribution of wealth, in- 
cluding old age pensions, unem- 
‘ployment ingurance, payment of 
the bonus and restoration of full 
hospitalization for all disabled 
veterans. -If I could secure pas- 
sage of my bill in Congress today, 
I would retire from political life 





immediately and return to the 


practice of law.”’ 

Mr. Bartholomew, who lives at 
35, Guilden Street, had written 
to Senator Long, taking him 
to task for boasting’ about the 
Louisiana State University foot- 
ball team. He also criticized the 
Debt Moratorium Act, which - 
Long had passed by the Louisiana 
Legislature. 








box alarms, Fire Commissioner 
John J. McElligott said. Last year 
there were eighty-six malicious or 
mischievous false alarms in the city 
in the period covered by the order, 
Commissioner McElligott said. 


Federal Tax Explained. 


Charles T. Russell, Acting Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, an- 
nounced yesterday that his bureau 
had received many inquiries about 
the Federal tax on admissions, as 
sc applies to New Year’s Eve 
parties. If a flat charge is madé 
for a table d’héte dinner and this 
charge exceeds $2.50, 20 per cent of 
the: ‘amount is taxable at the raté 
of 1% cents for each 10 cents or 
fraction thereof, he said. Hotel 
men previously had announced that 
the Federal tax would be 3 per 
cent, which is, roughly, the equiv- 
alent of the impost as figured by 
the official rule. 

Where a cover charge is made 
the cover charge is taxable at the 
rate of 1 cent for each 10 cents or 
fraction thereof, Mr. Russell said, 
and the dinner charge may also be 
taxed. Most hotels and restaurants 
have indicated that they will make 
a flat charge for their New Year’s 
Eve supper, and charge the 3 per 
cent Federal tax, to which will be 
added the 2 per cent city sales tax, 
making a total of 5 per cent on all 
checks. 

The Childs restaurants announced 
yesterday that a published report 
that they would serve a special New 
Year’s Eve supper for $1.50 should 
have said that a minimum check of 
$1.50: would be the rule in the four 
restaurants of the chain at which 
dancing is permitted. These will 
have no cover charge and will make 
no reservations. 


5,000,000’ ENROLLED 
IN REICH AIR LEAGUE 


1,800,000. Officers Claimed in 
Annual Report—Drive Made 
on Inflammable Materials. 


Wireless to Tas New Yorx Trugs. 

BERLIN, Dec. 29.—General Her- 
mann Wiltrelm Goering’s organiza- 
tion for protection against air 
raids, the; so-called Reich air de- 
fense league, has now. 5,000,000 
members and 1,800,000 officers, ac- 
cording to the president, Lieut. 
Gen. Grimme, 

The annual report of the league 
also states that the work of clear- 
ing inflammable material out of 
attics has been half accomplished. 
Local officials also outfitted 7,000 
air-raid cellars in various parts of 
the Reick. Like most Nazi under- 
takings the air defense league pro- 
vides a large number of honorary, 
or part-time’ paid positions. ; 

Every apartment house is expect- 
ed to have a captain who is called 
upon to inspect the premises regu- 
larly for unnecessary and inflam- 
mable materials and see that an air- 


raid cellar is constructed and kept 
in good condition. 








A complete raid defense corps | 


also is provided in a properly or- 
ganized apartment house with first: 
aid and fire-fighting groups. The 
league’s slogans is the “People’s 
Safety and the Nation’s Liberty.” 


COSTA RICA BANS FILM. 


‘Reign of Terror’ Barred at Request 
of the German Legation, 


Special Cable to Tus New Yorx Tuces. 

SAN JOSE, Costa Rica, Dec. 29.— 
At the request of the German Lega- 
tion the government of Costa Rica 








has prohibited the showing here of. 


the film ‘‘The Reign of Terror,” 

near —— United States and 

rporting a history of recen 

a events in oa . 
e 


quest are that the theme of the film 





is definitely unfavorable to the pres- 
ent German Government. * 


— * 2g S 
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Ernest Dryer, pilot. 





Associated Press. Photos.. 
and which was located 
wreeked on a Catskill mountain 


Dale Dryer, co-pilot. 








ONE DEAD, 2 HURT 
IN PEDDLERS’ ROW 


In Argument Over Manchukuo 
Russian Kills Greek and Is 
Shot by Policeman. 


BYSTANDER IS WOUNDED 


Assailant Caught at West 23d 
Street Ferry After Firing 
at Patrolmen. 


In an argument about the Chinese 
Eastern Railway in Manchukuo, a 
Russian peddler shot dead a Greek 
peddler, wounded a bystander and 
was shot down himself by a police- 
man outside a crowded West Twen- 


ty-third Street ferry slip yesterday 
afternoon. 

John Lazos, the Greek, died an 
hour and a half later in St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital. 

Kagen Der Tarvanian will be ar- 
raigned as his assailant in Homi- 
cide Court, 300 Mulberry Street, to- 
morrow morning. He told Sylvester 
Cosentino, Assistant District Attor- 
ney, that he had purchased a Colt 
.32 automatic ten years ago to pro- 
tect the store he had at that time 
in Philadelphia and that he put the 
weapon in his pocket yesterday 
morning for the first time in seven 
years. 

For more than a year, Lazos, who 
was 45 years old and lived at 417 
East Highteenth Street, had been in 
the habit of trundling his hot dog 
and. cold lemonade cart along 
Twelfth Avenue to the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey ferryhouse, 
Der Tarvanian, who said he lived 
in the Mills Hotel at Thirty-sixth 
Street and Seventh Avenue, peddled 
oranges and pears from a box in 
Twelfth Avenue near Twenty-sec- 
ond Street. 

The two argued heatedly over the 
ownership of the Manchukuo rail- 
way, according to the police. Then 
Der Tarvanian ‘drew his pistol and 
shot Lazos in the left arm and in 
the spine. 

Patrolmen Edward Ross and 
Charles Clynes of the Charles 
Street Precinct, on special holiday 
post, ran to the scene and were 
met with two wild shots. Der Tar- 
vanian then retreated behind a 
truck to reload his automatic. 

A richochetting shot had wounded 

Gominski of 366 Hewes 
Street, Brooklyn, a taxicab driver, 
in his right foot.. The patrolmen 
pursued Der Tarvanian into the 
ferry house, firing a half dozen 
shots. As the fugitive hurled his 
automatic at Clynes the patrolman 
brought down with a bullét in 
the calf-of his right leg. The peddler 
jumped up and ran into the bag- 
gage room, where he was subdued. 

Dr. Simipson of St, Vincent’s Hos- 
pital took Lazos and Gominski to 
his emergéncy ward, where the for- 
mer died at 4 o’clock. He then was 
called to the West Twentieth Street 
Precinct to attend Der Tarvanian, 
where he was interrogated. Gomin- 
ski later went to the station in com- 
pany with several drivers who had 
_ witnersed the shooting. ° 


FIRE DAMAGES 4 SHOPS. 








Three Patrols Extinguish Flames 
In Nassau Street Buildings.  — 








CHARGES RED PLOT 
TO SEIZE PRESIDENT 


Continued From Page One 





tee might seek an extension of time 
to write its report to the House. 

Earlier today the committee ques- 
tioned Albert G. Christmas, New 
York attorney, about approximately 
$154,000 said by other committee 
witnesses to have been made avail- 
able by Robert Sterling Clark, New 
York financier, to combat inflation 
and to promote sound money senti- 
ment, 

Mr. .Christmas said that about 
$33,000 went ‘to the committee on 
sound money and sound currency, 
headed by Gerald C. MacGuire, 
New York bond and stock. sales- 
man, and the rest to Mr. MacGuire 
directly. 

The witness testified. that Mr. 
MacGuire never gave an account- 
ing of how the money was spent 
and none was asked. He said Mr. 
MacGuire had $64,000 in cash at 
the time of the American Legion 
Convention in Chicago in 1933. 

The convention adopted a resolu- 
tion, backed by Mr. MacGuire, 
which approved resumption of the 
gold standard. 

Mr, McCormack read into the 
ord a financial statement showing 
the reputed payment by the Sound 
Money Committee of . $1,000 to 
Henry W. Stephens of Warsaw, 
N. C., former National Commander 
of the American Legion; and $6,300 
to William H. Doyle, a Legion of- 
ficial in Massachusetts. No explana- 
tion for the payments was pre- 
sented at the hearing. 


Martindell a Financial Counsel. 


Jackson Martindell is a financial 
counsel with offices at 14 Wall 
Street. He was at one time asso- 
ciated with Stone & Webster and 
Blodget, Inc., investment bankers, 
as a financial advertisirfg expert. 
Two years ago, he was with Carter, 
Martindell & Co., investment bank- 
ers, of 115 Broadway. 

He has also written for the Maga- 
zine of Wall Street, in which, in 
1928, he predicted a big future for 
aviation. He backed the endurance 
flight. of Lieutenant Royal Thomas 
at Mitchel Field in the same year. 





Owns an Estate in Jersey. 
Special to Toe New Yorx Times, 

BERNARDSVILLE, N. J., Dec. 
29.—The house in which Jackson 
Martindell lives with his wife is on 
the Mendham Road, outside of 
Bernardsville, in the centre of a 
beautiful sixty-acre estate, which he 
bought two years ago and has ex- 
tensively beautified. 

The estate has one of. the most 
attractive gardens.in this part of 
New Jersey. In the Japanese. sec- 
tion, called one of the finest in the 
Depo, Mary Pickford made the 
picture “Madame Butterfly,’’ com- 
5* ——— * 

.. Martindell bought 
from the estate of Charles Phiser, 

When a reporter went to visit the 
house«tonight he found it dark, but 
on calling at one of the cottages 
@ man of about 45 years came out 
and said that Mr. Martindell would 
not be home till tomorrow evening. 

The estate estimated to be 
worth $60,000 to. $75,000. It-is not 
far distant from that of Ogden H. 

Ambassedor to 

















| IN ‘ADIRONDACKS 





' Continued From Page One. 


Albany Airport picked up the voice 
of:-Co-pilot Jack H. Brown. 





shouted Sidney Lanier, the opera- 
tor, repeating the statement three 
times 


‘All four safe,’’ answered Brown. 
Mo are on a mountain somewhere 
between Albany and Utica. I don’t 
know. where, but we are north of 
eur course.”’ 

Static interfered, but the listener 
heard: 

“Tt snowed here hard last night; 
the snow is two feet six inches 


“Stand. by, 
6 Po let you know.”’ 1 
1 W. Ward of Chicago, vice 
president of the company, flew 
here with Carl Day, the company’s 
blind-flying instructor, to direct 
rescue efforts. 
Commanders of National Guard 
lunits at all the cities in the Mo- 
j hawk Valley, between Utica and 
Amsterdam, were ordered by the 
Adjutant General to send their men 
along the highways to aid in the 
search. 
There are thirty peaks in the 
Speculator-Gloversville area of 
2,200 feet altitude. 


Hunt Pushed All Day. 

: Special to Tas New Yorx Truss. 
ALBANY, Dec. 29.—A persistent 
search was being made tonight by 
State troopers, forest and game 
wardens and many volunteers for 
the four fliers forced down in a 
snow and sleet storm last night 
| somewhere in the Adirondacks. The 
}men and their American Airline 
, transport plane were somewhere in 
| the mountains, buried in the deep 
| snow that is still falling over a wide 
area. 
\. American Airline officials said 
, that although weather indications 
were that snow squalls would con- 
tinue tomorrow they planned to 
send as many as eight ships into 
the air to search for the missing 








men. . 
Tonight an American: Airline 


off from here soon after 8 o’clock 
to circle the area where the missitig 
plane is thought to have crashed, 
but returned at 9:30 o’clock. The 
pilot reported that he had been 
unable to get into the region be- 
cause of the weather. The ship 
carried eight men including one 
State trooper thoroughly familiar 
with the area, and Howard Wiggin, 
meteorologist at the Albany airport. 

Radio directional beams from 
three airports were called into play 
in an effort to locate the origin of 
radio messages from the grounded 
plane by the strength of the signals 
coming from its apparatus, but the 
actual spot where the plane was 
still remained a mystery tonight. 

Under 2% Feet of Snow. 

First word from the plane after 
it had been forced down came at 
9:15 A. M., after it had been unre- 
ported for many hours. As fears 
rose for the safety of those on 
board, the voice of the co-pilot pas- 
senger was heard at the airline 
radio station at Albany Airport. 

“Everybody’s all right, please 
tell our folks;” Mr. Brown said. 
Mo crashed in a group of trees.” 

His voice was interrupted by 
static, but a phrase was heard re- 
porting that they were at an alti- 
tude of 2,200 feet. 

Later messages growing steadily 
fainter reported that the plane was 
being covered by snow more than 
two and a half feet deep. One of 
the last messages from the ma- 
rooned men reported ‘It is very 
cold up here and we would like to 
have help soon.” 

Another message said: ‘‘Our bat- 
tery is about dead now.”’ 

As the hours passed the food 
problem for the marooned men be- 
came acute. There was no food on 
the plane and only one gallon of 
water. The pilots had guns, but 
there was doubt if they would be 
able to find any game for food. 

The search was concentrated in 
the Gloversville region and the 
area immediately north of Utica, 
where the pilot had last reported 
his flying position, after inhabi- 
tants of small towns had reported 
hearing a plane flying low with 

Bert Lamb, a mer- 

State 


itis only a few miles north of the 
heavily traveled Mohawk Valley. 
The American Air Lines sent mes- 
sages to all searchers to listen for 
revolver shots which the pilot had 
been instructed to fire at intervals. 





plane equipped for blind flying took | 


Two Archdukes Reported 
In a Pact About Thrones 


By The Associated Press. 
BUDAPEST, Dec. 29.— Mon- 


‘archist circles heard rumors to- 


day that Archdukes Otto and 
Albrecht, Hapsburg claimants to 
the thrones of Austria and Hun- 
gary, had reached an agreement. 
to avoid a conflict in their ambi- 
tions. 

The. reports were *that Otto 
would confine his aspirations to 
the Austrian throne, leaving the 
Hungarian field to his royal 
cousin, Royalist quarters ex- 
pressed the opinion that the 
chances of both would be en- 
hanced if an ‘‘unseemly squabble’’ 
were avoided. 

Albrecht, who has lived in Hun- 
gary continuously, is said to be 
more popular here than Otto and 
to be adding to his popularity by | 
adroit political activity: His -re- 
cent election as president. of the 
Hungarian Fencing: Association 
was a step in focusing public 
attention on. his: personality. 
Rt 
He also was instriicted to fly a flag 
from the highest point he could 
reach, . : 

The plane, which has a speed of 
150 miles an hour and room for 
fifteen passengers, is of the same 
type as the one owned by the same 
line which crashed on Mongaup 
Mountain in the Catskills last 


June, killing four passengers and 
three crew members. 


Fourth Escape for Dryer. 
By The Associated Press. 

BUFFALO, Dec. 29.—Pilot Ernest 
Dryer’s landing of his airliner on 
a mountain was the fourth time he 
has brushed wings with death with- 
out serious injury to any one. 

This Fall, over ‘Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Dryer took a planeload of 
passengers through a terrific wind- 
storm which tossed his big ship 
almost like a leaf: At one time it 
dropped several thousand feet be- 
fore he regained control. 
landed his passengers at Clevelan 
they could hardly find words ade 
quate té describe their admiration 
for his skill and courage. 

Back in 1929 he and his brother 
Dale, his co-pilot on the flight 
which ended in a snowstorm on an 
Adirondack mountain, faced death 
together when the hose of a re 
fueling plane fouled the rudder of 
a plane trying for an endurance 
record at Buffalo Airport. 

Dale, in the refueling ship, 





showed his courage by climbing}: 


down a rope ladder to the tail of 
Ernest’s plane and releasing the 
hose. Then he landed by parachute. 
The endurance flight was a failure, 
but Buffalonians who saw Dale rid- 
ing the tail of the plane still talk 
about it. 

About four years ago Ernest 
brought a‘ mail plane down through 
dense fog to a landing he could not 
see on the Pennsylvania-New York 
border near Jamestown, N. Y. He 
— with his plane and saved his 
maii. 

The brothers are veterans of early 
barn-storming days, when Ernest 
piloted the ship while Dale did 
wing-walking and other acrobatics. 
The older brother’s reputation for 
“coming through” brought this 
comment today from the manager 
of the Buffalo Airport, Nathaniel 
P. Duffy, a close friend of Ernest: 

“Ernie always turns up in the 
middle of a cow pasture or a hay- 
field. He has been in tough spots 
before and always came through.”’ 


Wife Had Given Up Hope. 

CLEVELAND, Dec. 29 (®).—Mrs. 
Dale Dryer wept with joy at Cleve- 
land Airport today when informed 
that her husband was alive, but 
still lost. 

Just before receiving the message 
she had given up hope of her hus- 
band’s safety. 

‘*When they’re missing that long 
they never come back,’’ she had 
said. ‘I have heard them talk 
about it too often to think anything 
else.’ 

Mrs. Dryer had accompanied her 
husband here from Cincinnati for 
the holidays. 

Both and Ernest Dryer were 
well known to many Clevelanders 
through their participation in the 
national air races. 


Hambrook in Federal Office. 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 29 (#).-— 
R. D. Hambrook/ listed as a pas- 
senger on the air liner reported to 
have made a forced landing last 
night on a mountain in New York 
State, is agent for trade and in- 
dust education in the’ United 
States Office of Education. 
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FUR SALE 


Exclusive fur fashions for which Jay-Thorpe 
is famed, including town, sports and eve- 
ning models in finest furs, also individual 
capes and scarfs, offered at these remark- 
able reductions becauseit-is our unvarying 
policy never to carry fur models from one 


season to the next. Many at cost or below. 
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in Macy’s 
accessory shop 


* 


A brilliant copy of the new 
French patent leather bag, 
suede lined in contrasting cole 


ors. Envelope style, 8% by 13 
inches. Brown, lined with green 


or red; red, lined with navy or 


black; green with brown; black 
with red; navy with yellow or 
red. The price would usually 
Be 11.74. An Accessory a. 
Special ot, 9.3 


35th St. Balcony, Street Floor 
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TURN TO 
PAGE 5: 


GUNTHER 


SALE . 
OF FURS 





7 
a ' 


Commencing Monday, December 
3st, our entire stock of manufac- 


of 
FU 


reductions—in many cases at 
less than the actual cost of 


materials and labor. 












































‘of superlative furs 


at drastic reductions | 









‘* ON THE PLAZA * 


- FUR SALE 


our entire collection 


COATS 
CAPES 
SCARFS. 


BERGDORF. 


_§TH AVENUE AT 5erH STREET 

















































‘GRAND JURY 10 ACT 
ON ARMY CHARGES 


— — Expects to — 
Case With New Eviderice 
From House Committee. 





- ANTI-LYNCHING BILL 








by Association for Advance- 
ment of Colored. . 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 29.—Nine 


Governors .and Governors-elect, 
twenty-seven Mayors, fifty-eight | 





FRAUD PLOT IS ALLEGED 
. j dents and’ professors and 109 law- 





Court-Martial Also Looms a8} other. @istinguished citizens’ have 


Dern Puts Matter in Hands j|4oined-in signing a memorial ad- 
dressed to President Roosevelt urg- 
of Inspector General. ing that in his opening address to 
* Congress he place the 
Special to Tas New Yorx Tums. —— Anti-Lynching Bill on his 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 29.—A. re-|.\‘must’’ program. 


The memorial was transmitted to 
opening by a District of Columbia 
grand jury of its investigation into the President today by the National 


charges by a House Mliitary Af- 

fairs subcommittee of corrupt prac- 

tices parse. some high War De- 
— cials appeared ce 


Leslie C. Garnett, United States 
Attorney, disclosed that a request 
to place before the —X the infor- 
mation developed by 
had been made by ites Crouse, 
whom he had assigned as liaison 
between his office and the com- 
mittee. 

“If are as I understand 
they are, I certainly shall place the 
information before the grand jury,” 
Mr. Garnett seid. ‘I have no 
doubt that the facts. are as they 
have been presented to me and I 

m now waiting for a copy of the 
committee’s final report with such 
other information as it may have 
for my study before taking action.’’ 

A previous grand jury investiga- 
tion was: concluded with no true 
bill reported. But Mr. Garnett said 
today that some witnesses then be- 
yond reach of the law had since be- 
come available and had given val- 
uable testimony to the committee. 


Secrecy to Protect “‘Case.”’ 


In its final report yesterday, the 
committee gave as its reason for 














Notables Sign Petition Presented a 


churchmen, fifty-four college presi-) th 
| yers, editors, ‘writers, jurists and| 





vn | ASK PRESIDENT TO AID os 


i lorida; 
essor Albert D. Barnett of Beasritt 
College, Nashville, Tenn.; Profes- 
sors Charies A. A. Ellwood and How- 





ard Jensen of Duke University: 


=STERN 





— Shot by Negro Dies. 
ST. LOUIS, Dec: 29 (2).—Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Poole, a Kirkwood dentist, 


died today in Jewish Hospital,. the} 
Lil-| second victim of a ‘Negro who went; 


on a shooting spree if the office of 
Justice of the Peace Philip R. Rab- 
enau yesterday at Kirkwood. Jus- 
tice Rabenau was killed and Dep- 
uty Constable Jack Neeo was 
wounded. The Negro, Raymond 
Batson, was shot in the arm by 
Nece and was captured. He had 
accused the _— of “forging his 
name.”’ 


A SALE OF pistinctTive coats 
THAT HAVE REGULARLY 
BEEN. 79.75 AND 89.75. 


59.75. 


Ilustrated below are just four of the ten models 
included.in our Annual January Sale of finer coats 





withholding the names of officers 
whose conduct it condemned that 
the War Department was making 
an investigation of its own into the 
charges. 

From sources close to the com- 
mittee, however, came a further 
explanation today that names had 
been withheld in anticipation of 
grand jury proceedings and so as 
not to give away the District At- 
torney’s case. 

In a statement today, Secre 
Dern reiterated that he had 4d 
rected Major Gen. John F. Preston, 
inspector general of the army, to 

e ‘a, thorough and impartial in- 
vestigation’? of each case covered 
by the charges of the House com- 
mittee, 

Only three officers were involved, 
“more or less seriously,’’ he ex- 
plained, and another small group in 
a minor matter. Asserting that ‘‘in 
each case the alleged guilt * 
personal and there is no 
of widespread corruption," he added 
that “appropriate action’ would be 
taken as soon as the r ge 
eral had completed his inquiry. 

If the Inspector General’s report 
should substantiate the charges, it 
was pointed out, the accused offi- 
cers would face court martial as 
well as grand jury action for al- 
leged conspiracy to defraud the 
government. 


Wider Charges by Committee. 


The final committes/report, how- 
ever, stated that several officers 
had accepted fees from corpora- 
tions favored with secret informa- 
tion leading to the award to them 
of valuable supply contracts. 

Others were said to have accepted 

atuities from motor car dealers 

n the form of special discounts and 
daverable trades on the purchase of 
new.cars. Still others were said to 
have been entertained frequently by 
lobbyists seeking army contracts for 
* employers. 
‘ar Department was repre- 
—— as “eeling resentful toward 
the House committee for the man- 
ner in which it reported its find- 
ings. This was so done, it was 
contended, as to give an impression 
of widespread irregularities in the 
conduct of departmental relations 
with corporations supplying army 
uipment and supplies. 
committee members, on the 
— —— 
poin nent a e ent’s re- 
action to its first om ag and to Sec 

retary Dern's refusal order a 
trial of Major Gen. Foulols, Chief 
of the Army Air Corps, before a 


n= 


Lae rever collar of 
‘woolen. B ccctho to 40. 


black or brown diagonal 


# 


Kolinsky. rei 
sian am 
woolen, 


Sizes 35 


Convertible jabot-rever collar of Per- - 


tT Pe black — 
to 434 





military tribunal on charges of 
* ® misconduct and ineffic- 
jiency’”’ in office. Mr, Dern has 
asked the Inspector General to in- 
vestigate the charges against Gen- 
eral Foulois. 


ARTIST’S STUDIO ROBBED. 


Thief Takes Miniatures and Other 
Objects, Including Medals. 


Detectives of the West Forty-sev- 
enth Street Station, it was learned 
yesterday, have been unsuccessful 
thus far in their attempts to iden- 
tify the burglar who entered. the 
studio apartment of Clara Louise 
Bell, an artist whose works hang in 
Many prominent galleries through- 
out the country, at 52 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, late in the evening 
of Dec. 6. Several valuable ob- 
jects, including a small miniature 
of Doris Laura Flick, president of 
Briarcliff Junior College, and its 
=... antique silver locket, ‘were 

Other missing items were a 
@arved wooden box, con’ 








KELLY DENIES PARTY RIFT. 


Kings Democratic -Delegates Will 
All Vote for Steingut, He Says. 


—— V. Kelly, Democratic lead- 


Kings County, discounted yes- 
a statement made by Assem- 
Louis A. Cuvillier 
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“Charge Purchases — — February tet, 4 


AVE, sr & 38t™ STS. « +ALSO IN GREENWICH STORE 


‘ 


Regular Stock at 25% to 50% 


Less than Regular Prices 


“ ———— 


a 5 = * 
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Misses’ Fine Dresses 


12.0 
Regular Prices #19-% to §29-75 


For all occasions. Wanted styles, fabrics and 
colors. Sizes 12 to 20. 3rd Floor 





Misses’ Fine Coats 


45" 


Regular Prices $65: to $80: 


‘With natural lynx, Persian, beaver, mink, red 
fox dyed blue, silver’fox, karakul or kolinsky. 


Women’ s Fi ine Dresses 


ee os 
_ Regular Prices $19-% to $29-75 


Beautiful daytime dresses. Smart styles. Sizes 
36 to 46: 1644 to 24%. 4th Floor 





: — Fine Coats 


48,00 


Regular Prices #55: to $89-75 


‘With Persian lamb, kolinsky, red fox dyéd blue, 


kit fox, skunk. Rich woollens, black, brown. 





| Economy Shop Dresses 


800 


Regular Prices 12 · to 16: 


For women and. misses. Wanted styles for all 
- occasions, Sizes 14 to 4. 


* 





* 


Women’s Smart Shoes | 


4.45 


Regular Prices #6:45 to $7-95 


Newest models in suede, baby calf, patent, 
4 crushed pig, alligator or lizard. All heels. 3 to 9. 


5th Floor 


Junior Misses’ Dresses 


7 -00 


Regular Prices 910-95 to $16:95 | 


Important models in daytime dresses. Smart 
-golors. Sizes 1 to 17. 





Fi ine Fur Coats 


100° 


Regular Prices $145: to $195: 


Raccoon . . muskrat with beaver ... karakul. 
American broadtail or Hudson seal. 
aot ee Broadteil ic processed lamb, Karakul is dyed 





‘Parfait Silk Stockings 
3 PAIRS 


TOF fora 


Regular Value 95* a pair 


Beautiful chiffons, silk from top to toe, well re- 


inforced. New winter shades. 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 224,204 





Knit Suits, Dresses 


7 85 
Regular Prices #11:% to:#18:9 


1, 2 or 3-piece. Zephyr, rabbit's hair or tweed 
knits. Sizes 14 to 20 included. 2nd Floor 





Misses” Tailored Coats . 


(Also Junior Misses’— Warm for winter) 


Women’s Coats with Fur 
Misses’ 2 or 3-Pc. Suits . 


: LIPS teh —— 


* Dye Satin Nightgowns 


(With laces) 


Pure Dye | Satin Slips. . 


Women's s Fine Corsets . 
Smart Winter Hats 


yr Misses’ Winter Coats 


12,00 
30.00 
30-00 
37.00 
2485 
2:00 
5.00 


9.95 


Reduced to e ee e@ 


Regular Prices 45: to #59-75 


e Regular Prices #39 to $65- 
—— up to #§§-0 , 
Regular Value #35, . . 
Regular Value #3... 
Regular Prices #7" to #16 


— gt and $5-75 | 


7 Regular Price 9 to 9 15 00 : 


3:95 


Regular Prices #6- to 97-96 ; 
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nEA STORM THREATENED 


Tent Was , Turned 


_ wold-Harkness Asiatic Expedition 
. describes here 


+ Borneo. / 


~ less).—A breakdown at sea, 
» plicated by a perilous lack of drink- 
~ ing ‘water, the threat of a tumbling 

-barometer and an outbreak of hys- 


» Bongao, Tawi Tawi, also in the 
Southern Philippines. 


_ the Faraon, 


- constabulary there of our plight. 






































PLIGHT INLAUNCH 


‘ inder of our motor were partly suc- 


' tion, and the launch was able to 


* to start it again. However, this 
' time the motor carried us slowly to 
. Simporna, in British North Borneo, 


failing 
_ within fifty féet of the jetty. 


- motor failure was that when the 


WD BY EXPLORER 


ae T. K. Griswold, Adrift,5 Days 
in Celebes Sea, Tells of Hys- 
teria Among Passengers. 











7 Into Sail 
Before Engine Was Repaired 
and North Borneo. Reached. 





One of the leaders of the Gris- 


i tons in a disabled motor launch in 
. the Celebes Sea, off the coast of 


By LAWRENCE T. K. GRISWOLD 
Copyright, 1934, by The New York Times 
Company and NANA, Inc, 
BONGAO, P.I., Dec. 29 (By Wire- 
com- 


teria among Chinese passengers 
that necessitated a firm display of 
arms, gave the Griswold-Harkness | a) 
Asiatic Expedition five bad days. 


4 We had left Sitankai, a small is-|- 
| land in the Sulu Archipelago in the 
. Southern end of the Philippines, off 


the coast of Borneo, headed for 
Misfortune 
befell when the motor of our launch, 
broke down in the} 
swift current leading to the Celebes 
Sea. Serious difficulty confronted 


us. 

Our food, which consisted of dried 
fish and rice, was plentiful, but our 
water was very scarce. We put off 
from the launch ‘a boat with four 
rowers, with the hope that they 
could reach Bongao and inform the 


But the boat was unable to make 
way against the current and was 
forced to return to the launch, 


Sail Is Improvised. 


Finally we made a sail out of our 
tent, rigged this up on our launch 
and put the men to rowing. That 
reduced o-- drift —— Dhen 
we attempted to place our little re- 
maining drinking water under ra- 
tions. But with hysterical Chinese 
as passeAgers our situation became 
acute, and it was this which made 
necessary our recourse to arms. 
Providentially a shower gave us ad- 
ditional water. 

The fourth day found the launch 
approximately 190 miles south .and 
east of Sitankai and headed toward 
the middle of the Celebes Sea. At 
this time efforts to repair one cyl- 


cessful, the native engineer being 
aided by a member of our expedi- 


proceed slowly in the direction of 
Borneo, finally sighting some small 
islands the next morning. 

At this point, unfortunately, the 
engine again broke down, and near- 
ly twenty-four hours were required 


only, when it had got us 

We landed by rowboats and made 
arrangements to proceed to Tawao, 
Borneo, where we could make con- 
nections for the return = to the 
Philippines. 

The entire time we were adrift 
the barometer registered below 29, 
and a bad storm was expected mo- 
mentarily. -But the storm did not 
break until after we had landed in 
Borneo. —- ; 

An exasperating feature ofethe 


engine quit we were in sight of land 
and were forced to sit helpless and 
watch if fade from view as we 


Lord Baden-Powell, the chief 
scout, welcomed the Governor- 
General, Sir Isaac Isaacs, on be- 
half of 11,000 scouts. 

It has been estimated the daily 
consumption of food for the at- 
tending scouts will be two miles | 
of sausages, 9,000 pounds of 
bread, 7,500 pounds of meat, 5,000 
pounds of potatoes, 3,000 pounds 
of fruit, 1,000 galions of milk and 

20,000 eggs when the latter are on 
the menu. 

The camp covers 300 acres,.on 
which three miles of roads have 
been specially constructed and a 
five-acre’-playing field has been 
laid out. The jamboree, which 
will continue to Jan. 13, is an- 
other of the great celebrations 
marking the centenary of Vic- 
toria and ‘Melpourne, . 





spite continuous watch, we did not 
sight one ship while we were dis- 
abled. 





1 
Others in Expedition. 
Other members of the expedition 
with Mr, Griswold on a disabled 
launch were William H. Harkness 
Jr., LeGrand C, Griswold and B. B. 
Tate. They are all residents of New 


York. The expedition has been 
an ethnological and photo- 
graphic tour of the Southern Philip- 


ines. 

P'The expedition sailed from New 
York last September. One of its 
objectives is the capture alive, in 
Tibet, of the giant oe The ex- 
pedition expects to be gone about 
two years, a year of that time to 
be spent in Tibet. Lawrence Gris- 
wold and Mr. Harkness are gradu- 
ates of Harvard. 


COLOMBIANS RESENT 
PLEAS TO RATIFY PACT 


Congress Prolongs Session for 
Discussion of Leticia Treaty 
—Capital Tax Revived. 


Special Cable to Tux New Yorx Times. 
BOGOTA, Dec. 29.—President Al- 
fonso Lopez today decreed an in- 


definite. prolongation of the special 
session of Congress called for con- 
sideration of the Rio de Janeiro 
pact providing for settlement of 
the Leticia dispute with Peru. 

Conservatives here criticize the 

United States’ and Brazil’s notes 
favoring ratification as an infringe- 
ment on the jurisdiction of the Co- 
lombian Congress freely to decide 
the question. The Senate held a 
long secret discussion today. 
_ President Lopez has issued two 
legislative decrees as national de- 
fense measures, The first revives 
the 1933 capital tax of one-half ‘per 
cent on all private pro held at 
the end of 1934, less proved debts. 
This applies to Colombia and for- 
eign individuals and corporations, 
resident or non-resident. In addi- 
tion the income tax also applies to 
Colombians and foreigners whose 
income derived from personal or 
professional services exceeding 50 
pesos a month is capitalized at 12 
‘per cent a year, which amounts to 
an annual capital tax of more than 
4 per cent. 

The second decree makes a defi- 
ciency appropriation for the War 
Ministry of 1,508,000 pesos because 
the regular approriation has been 














drifted out with the current. De- 


‘ 


| the British 


| the congress and the 





TO AID THE BRITISH | 


Asks That He Be a Peacemaker 
Between Indian Nationalists 
and London Government. 


Special Cable to Taw Naw Yore Truss. 
LONDON, Dec. 29.—General. Jan 
C. Smuts, South; African Minister 
of Justice, who has often acted as 
an unofficial peacemaker within 
Empire, has written a 
Mahatma Gandhi 








letter to the 

ging him to about peace 
between the Bri Government 
and the Indian Nationalist Con- 


gress. 

The object’ of General Smuts’s 
overture, which became known to- 
night, is to win the cdoperation of 

party in 
launching a new Federal Constitu- 
tion for India. His proposals were. 
taken to India early this month by 
C. F. Andrews, the Mahatma’s per- 
sonal friend, and a reply from 
Gandhi is already on its way back 
to England. 

While General Smuts acted on his | 
personal initiative, he is. believed’ 
to have discussed ‘his project with 
individual Cabinet Ministers during 
his stay in England last Autumn. 
His letter is reported to have urged 
Gandhi not to retire from active 
politics, but instead to use his enor- 
mous influence to persuade the con- 
gress to accept the recent Linlith- 
gow report. 

The government here makes no 


| secret of its disappointment at the 


present hostility of the congress or 
of its anxiety to see the Nationalists 
cooperate in working out a new 
constitution. It is most unlikely, 
however, that the government will 
modify any of the so-called safe- 
guards thé congress now finds so 
objectionable. 

Conceivably Gandhi might be !n- 
vited to London as a peace ges- 
ture if he sends a favorable reply 
to General Smuts, but there is little 
he could win in the way of conces- 
sions from the present British Gov- 
ernment. 


STAM FUNERAL PLANNED. 


Bodies of Slain American Pair Are 
Sent to Wuhu, China. 





Special Cable to Toe New York Tres, 

NANKING, Dec. 20.—The United 
States Legation was informed today 
that the bodies of the Rev. and Mrs. 
J. C. Stam, who were killed by 
Communists, had been taken to 
Wuhu by authorities and turned 
over to a China inland mission rep- 
resentative, who will arrange for 
their funeral. 

Despite the improvement in the 
general situation in Southern Anh- 
wei Province, the legation is urging 
Americans to remain in the safety 
a ae River ports for the time 

g. 


TSINAN, China, Sunday, Dec. 30 
(P).—Little Helen Priscilla Stam, 
4-month-old daughter of the slain 
American missionaries, arrived here 
early this morning in excellent 
health from Wuhu. She was in the 
care of a Chinese nurse. 

The baby will live with her grand- 
parents, the Rev. and Mrs. C. D. 
Scott, parents of the late Mrs. Stam, 
————————————_—_—_—X—~*—S—SXSXs!_ 





Sori cross ~~ BUCKINGHAM Corp. 





held up by the Senate. [The peso 
is currently quoted at 60 cents.] 
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QRESTAURANTS 620 Fifth Avense. New York 
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Caracul Coats .. 


Cloth Coats... 


Mink Coats . . . . from 


Black Persian Coats from 495 


Raccoon Coats . . .. from 150 


Evening Wraps . 


: ‘Men's Raccoon Coats fon*150 
ae 


ANNOUNCING OUR 
JANUARY SALE of FURS 


4n this annual sale, Gunther quality — .s0 well known for 
more than a century .,. are offéred at substantial reductions. 


- 


* 


I 


$1295 
. from 335 


Alaska Seal (brown) from 465 | Leopard-Cat-Coats from 195 
Alaska Seal (black) from 350 | Muskrat Coats... from 95 
Mink (Sides) Coats. . from 245 | Kidskin Coats... . from 195 





+ 


cee? > 





Broadtail Coats . ~ trom #950 
Ermine Coats... . C 
Hudson Seal" Coats from 235 


Leopard Coats ... from 475 


fron 950 


'who*buy from us.’’ 











ARCENTHVA AND SPAIN 
SIGN A TRADE TREATY 


Former to Reserve Proceeds of 
Sales to Pay for Purchases 
—Tariffs Reduced. 


Special Cable to Taxa New Youu ‘Tnens. 

BUENOS » Dec. 29.—Ar- 
gentina today signed a trade treaty 
with Spain by which the two coun- 
tries grant reciprocal: customs ad- 








Argentine products shall’ be remit- 
ted to Spain in payment for Span- 
ish imports or for the transfer of 
profits made by Spanish corpora- 
tions -established in Argentina... 

The treaty is the ninth signed by| - 
Argentina in furtherance of her 
trade policy of ‘‘buy from. those 


States, France and Japan are the 
only important trading. countries 
with whom Argentina .has~ not 
signed reciprocal trade treaties. A 


The United | Theatre 


Theoretically, —— the Argen- 
‘tine policy, ‘these tariff reductions 
also a to imports from the 
Logg oes and other countries. 

rn A 7 n ex- 


L to for 
such imports ‘from ——— that 





‘Miss Central America’ Chosen. 
Special Cable to Tas Naw Yor—e Truzs. 
SAN JOSE,” Costa Rica, Dec. 

29.—Sefiorita Enriqueta Araujo, 

‘Miss El Salvador,”’ won the title 


at a beauty contest in the National 
last night. Other national 
beauty contest winners competing 
were Virginia Trejos of Costa Rica, 


onduras and Esperanza 
Araquistan of Nicaragua. 





Sas ee | 
casein, dry and salted 

cam eels Met or | 
customs on a long list of 
Sis GE nolcmes ches Se oe 


of ‘‘Miss Central America of 1935” |’ 



















































































































. ss from $50 
. from. 35 





Silver Fox Scarfs - from *145 
Russian Sable Scarfs from 75 
Silver Fox Capes . . from 195 


Wombat Coats .°... 
Furined Motor Rebes row 50 


— 
— 
€ 
ds 


666 titru — NEAR s3nb ‘street 


from *70 




















CHARGE PURC 


clearance of our entire stock 


This is the most important sale of the year. Every coat in of 
stock is marked for immediate. clearance as it is our = ote ho 
carry no furs into the new season. Bonwit Teller qualityand = —~ 


+ fashion are known to all. We suggest that you make early 





Brown Kidskin 


Formerly 175.00 to 195.00 


Leopard Cat 


Formerly 195.00 


Beginning Monday, December 31st 
BONWIT TELLERS | 
JANUARY CLEARAN 
SALE OF Furs 


Drastic reductions to effect immediate 


selection as the collection includes many one-of-a-kind models. 


HASES MADE MONDAY WILL APPEAR ON FEBRUARY Ist BILL 
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Muskrat, Beaver Trimmed 120°° 


Former! y 185.00 


Black Kid Caracul 


Formerly 225.00 to 265.00 


110° 


160°° 165°° 











Hudson Seal 


Formerly 225.00 to 265.00 


| Moire Caracul 


Formerly 295.00 to 350.00 


Alaska Sealskin 


a 350.00 


‘Baby Caracul 


— 475 * 


| Baby Caracul with Silver Fox 59000 


Formerly 750.60 to 850 0 — 


14 MINK COATS 


"Savings eoch cot from 300.00 to 1000.00. — 1250.00 -t0 3900.00 


Mauve Kidskin 


— 275.00 


24000 | Mink Gill. 240°° 


le eee Formerly 350.00 to 375.00 * 


260°° | Natural Nutria 32500 | 


Formerly 375.00 


* 


18000 19500 


a 






370°° | Ermine 570°° | 


Formerty 750:00 so 850.00 


‘Broadtail 75000 | 


Formerly 1250.00 | a 
























Classic or individual :models. with.va- 
vsual eollot and sleeve treatments . 






ALL SALES FINA 


pe 


REICH GETS ALONG | 
DESPITE PRIVATION 


People Accept Lower Standard 
“of Living In Order to 
Tide Over Crisis. 





REAL TEST IN COMING YEAR 
— 
Campaign to Find Substitutes 
for Imports Must Succeed 
or Whole Plan Fails. 





By FREDERICK T, BIRCHALL. 
Wireless to Tas New Youre Trans, 
» Dec. 29.—Germany’s 
@conomic situation as this year 
ends is better than most of her 
critics predicted, better even than 
Many Germans expected. 

There are no starving workers, 
or even hungry workers. Wages 
have come down and government 
taxes that reach even the poorest 
have gone up. The average worker 
has less money to spend than he 
used to have. 

» But the scantier funds are. more 
equally distributed. There are few- 
er rich or even well to do;.there 
are more employed at lower wages. 
For this, the compulsory labor 
camps tor youth, the partial elim- 
ination of women from industry, a 
general redistribution of jobs con 
compulsion upon industry to em- 
ploy surplus labor to the uttermost 
limit are largely responsible. 

Nevertheless the. German eco- 
nomic situation ig still in a state.of 
transition. Tt, is too soon to say 
that the new'régime is emerging 
from its forest, of difficulties. In- 
deed, the prospect ahead is still 

. black enough to give pessimists a 
strong case. 

Strict regimentation, of which the 
possibilities. seemed almost endless, 
has been applied so thoroughly to 
every branch of industrial life that 
little more can be achieved in the 
way of its extension. For’the man- 
ufacturer and trader, prices are 
now controlled, profits limited, ma- 
terial supplies regulated and out- 
puts largely determined by a high- 
er authority. All industrial free- 
dom.is ended. Industry lives, moves 
and endurés by decree of Economic 
Dictator Hjalmar Schacht. 


ng Keeps Germany Going. 


This mey be temporary or again 
it may the basis of a new social 
order. Next year should determine 
that. It is not pleasant, it is not 
heaithy from the viewpoint of the 
world at large, but the system is 
keeping Germany going through a 
period of unprecedented economic 
crisis, and it is being stoically ac- 
cepted for that reason. 

Germany is endeavoring to main- 
tain artificially the gold parity of 
the mark in a world in which gold 
prices. are actually falling, and si- 
multaneously trying to create a 
large domestic employment fin- 
anced, by borrowed money. The re- 
sults so far have been to 2 — 
exports and encourage & en 
to raise imports. This has necessi- 
‘tated most stringent control of the 
latter in the hope of financing the 
raw materials required for a do- 
mestic employment boom out of the 
proceeds of decreased imports. 

It has been a p essively im- 
possible task, yet the effect. of 
failure can only be to restrict the 
employment program on which the 
National Socialist government’s 
prestige is based. Hence more regi- 
mentation and stricter control until 
some means of relief ‘becomes ap- 
—— 

emeans envisaged 
here is — — —* materials. 
So Germany’s emergence from eco- 
nomic stress now depends chiefly 
upon. the success with which the 
manufacture of these can be un- 
dertaken. The cost of manufacture 
is a minor factor. That) is being 


* | ernment’s 


tic substitutes foreign ‘textil 

and ores, fats and motor fuel, 
The coming year will determine 

whether this can be done or not. 

In manufacturing and trading cir- 

cles it is ¢agerly discussed. 


Schacht’s Future at Stake. 


Upon it depends not o the eco- 
nomic future of > 
future ‘of the plan’s sponsor, Dr. 
Schacht. As-president of the Reichs- 
bank and Minister of Economic Af- 
fairs, he has practically a free hand 

beth industry and finance. 
series of déctees in ‘the last few 
months made him supreme cone. 
an of industry, even to the 


details. 

The- latest® legislation gives him 

increased control over deposit 
banks, & go he an direct the flow of 
Germ —_— into 
any gr Fs groped 


pleases. But he m 
The general 5 eee @x- 


= is that Germany can restore 
erself to a sound basis only by ex- 
pension f her foreign trade. She 

is poor natural resources, and 
has had te import most of her raw 
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arrans 
and she is basing her hopes for the | Germany 


future upon attaining a condition 
of near self » She would 
extract her neéded liquid fuel from 
coal and obtain the bulk of her tex- 
tiles from wood fibre, flax, rayon 
and shoddy reinforced by such cot: 
ton and wool as she can obtain by 
barter and raise from her own 
sheep.' She hopes similarly to get 
her fats and lubricants from home 
made substitutes. 


Factories Still Lacking. 


The factories in which the new 
be ies are to be woven are still to 


factories still require enormous ex- 
pansion. Fat substitute processes 
are still being worked out in labora- 
tories. Germany is living from hand: 
to mouth on accumulated supplies, 
but she is having a fair amount ot sale 
success from her barter negotia- 
tions. 

In other words, a large pro portion 
a¢ these Mans to the make 
ing, and their success is at present 
only a great hope. 

That 2 why it must be said at 
this year <one despite present sur- 
face indications of internal stability 
and the absence of any apparent 
economic stress, that Germany is 
still in a state of transition from’ 
the old normality to something new, 
which may be good or ill, 

German ingenuity, 

determination 


* 


—— 
crisis, it will e —— rl a 


century prolific of wonders but with 
none that will surpass this. 


NAZI PAPER ATTACKS 
‘BARTH AS ANARCHIST 


Expelled Professor's Desire to 
Amend Oath Is Called 
Blow at State. 


Wireless to Taz New Yorke Trwes. 
BERLIN, Dec..29.— The Angriff, 
original Berlin organ of the Nation- 
al Socialist party, carries today 4 
violent attack on Professor Char! 
Barth, Swiss Protestant theologian 
of Bonn University who was recent- 
ly expelled from his post. 

The paper asserts that the profes- 
sor’s demand to be allowed an 
amendment to his oath of loyalty to 
Adolph Hitler means pure anarchy, 
since every State must be' sure af 
unqualifi obedience from State 
servants, including those in theolog- 
te Pro mg Barth’ 

7 essor # attitude,’ the 
article says, ‘‘was simply an indi- 
rect blow at every State's right of 
ee ieee He does not under 
stand the State. He cannot, there- 
a be a State servant. However, 

the case is now finished. The vile 
attempt to further anarchist pur 
poses under cover of supposed re- 
ligious interests has been destroyed 
at the root.” 

The Nazi paper appears itself in 
this case to be a victim of the gov- 


— Re td” 


on the false assumption that the 
oath was the basis of the disciplin- 
ary court’s decision. In fact, Pro- 
fessor Barth was expelled from his 
professorship primarily on other 


Fe6,_ 
He is ja exposted tp take a. ohaiz st 
the University of Basle after Has- 





BALDWIN FOR VIGIL: 
AGAINST DICTATORS 
British (Conservative Leadet 
Urges Party to Unite in Loy- 
alty to Traditions. 


Al 


Wireless to fag New Yoru Tass 
LONDON, Dee. 29. — Ceaseless 
yigilanes againat all forms of dicta- 
torship is urged by Stanley Bald- 
win, Lord President of the Council, 
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the other id, her export possibili- 

ties are limited by the general de- 

pression in —* trade, by tariffs 
raised 


and against 
her her high ces in 
— Kf the pel — ued cur- 
Trencies of other powe: 
boycott resulting from 4y 
against ruthless Nazi policies. And 
——— trade has been sacrificed 
to Ge 1 inte policies and the 
new Political theory. 
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AE PRISON CAMP | 
*sa| IN SAAR CHARGED) 
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| Ex-Hitlerite Says He —— 


a aullaing to House 200 
Enemies of Regime. 
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ORTURE PLAN 
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—— tadenciation Were 
Marked for Detention, He 
Swears in Affidavit. 


cordingly: he “took 
le’s ' Kitchen’ hg in Neun- 
irchen as an ideal. concentration 
camp, He says’ he*collected public 

for ent of what 


Pp. 
There is a: police station in part 
of the building; and this was to 
be used as an examination room, 


Even ‘the municipality of Neun- 
kirchen subscribed money for the 
building in the belief that it was 
to be a children’s kitchen, and a 
large sum was also raised by the 

sale of badges. 

Meanwhile provision was made 
for the future inmates. A list of 300 
persons was defiounced in 
by the local Nazi leader as be 
anti-Nagis who should be intern: 
Among them were Catholic priests 
and prominent industrialists, 


Charges Nazi Swindles. 
By The Associated Press. 

SAARBRUECKEN, Dec. 29.—Wil- 
helm Fischer, whose sworn state- 
ment was published ‘today by the 
Common Front as part of a violent 
campaign to convirice Saarlanders 
vote. against the Hitler —5* 
fell out with the Nazis after th 
June pu He said in the state 
ment that Fritz Werner, his chief, 
*« ‘said to me’ with a satanic grin 


-|that many who had given their 


francs so eagerly for the ‘chil- 
dren’s’ kitchen would experience 
the wonders of life behind the 
‘kitchen’s’ walls.’’ 

“Werner told me,” Fischer said, 
“that not even a shot could be 
heard from .outside, and we agreed 
that these rooms could be used as 


‘| torturé chambers.’’ 


Charging curre manipulations 
in the Saar, Fischer said: 
see discovered that nearly every 


leader in the German Front en- 


riched himself illegitimately by 
manipulating registered marks, or 
by larger or smaller swindles in 
connection with the sending of Saar 


les | children to Germany.” 


Fischer, who-was a Communist 
before joining the Nazis in 1932, 
had been under attack since he 
deserted the ranks. 

The German Front called Fisch- 
er’s assertions a “‘red lie factory,” 
but did not directly deny the exist- 
ence of the camp. 

American Saarlanders, back home 
‘to vote in the plebiscite Jan. 13, 
were frightened tonight at reports 
—— in Continental news- 
hat a. loge thelr 


Joseph Martin, leader * the Chit 
cago-Milwaukee- group, was de- 
nounced by a German t oe 
as a partisan of the status quo (con- 
tinuance of League of Nations ad- 
ministration). He was seen taking 
a vote card from one of his group, 
and the tipster jumped to the con- 
clusion that Martin must be work- 

for the anti-Nazis. 

— policeman was sent to shadow 
Martin. The policeman, however, 
tupned-out to a boyhood friend. 

‘tA good one, that,” said Martin. 
*— ot ee four years organizing the 
tour from America for the German 
Front,. then return to my home 
town tobe denounced as a partisan 


of the status que 
Catholic o —. to Adolf. Hit- 
appeared solidified 





Nazi. ranks of Father 


3 Bungarten, 
one of the best known priests in the 


tory and almost “the last Cath- 
s 
t 


in which the Berlin government 


_ | Owns one-half interest through an 


—— company, AB eg he could 
“ * 

— of the rigid regula- 
PR st patie. | to keep undesirables 
and the merely curious of 4 
Saar, short as it is of 
of tials, Ga was Chester —— 


"| Democratic 


TTANOOGA, Tenn., 
.—Chester Watkins Jr., 
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Associated Press Photo. 


A PRISONER IN REICH. 
. Miss Elsa Sittell. 


IN. Y. GIRL DETAINED 


AS CRITIC OF HITLER 


“ Continued From Page One. 





day a local judge gave her a hear- 
ing. and held her for prosecution. 
The charge was “insulting the 
Reich Chancellor’ and the case has 
been tTeferred to the public prose- 
cutor of the Summary Court in 


.| Brankenthal where it will come up 


Monday. In the meantime she has 
returned to Waldmohr jail. 

She managed to send a telegram 
to the Secretary of the American 
Women’s Club in Paris which she 
had just left telling of her prediéa- 
ment. 


United States Consul on Scene, 


George A. Makinson, Consul at 
Frankfurt-am-Main, the nearest 
point to Waldmohr, did not arrive 
at Waldmohr until today, the holi- 
day time interfering with the celer- 
ity of’ exchanges. He told your cor- 
respondent over the telephone that 
Miss Sittell had been well treated 
and no obstacle had been raised to 
her cémmunicating with the out- 
side world and intimated that un- 
der diplomatic presentation of the 
facts there might not be serious dif- 
ficulty in obtaining: the prisoner’s 
release. 

Miss. Sittell went to: the United 
States in her childhood and. ob- 
tained American citizenship. She 
went to Paris recently as secretary 
to Count Rene de Chambrun, 
French lawyer, but decided to re- 
turn to New York after first visit- 
ing her parents. 

Karl Sittell, her father, was re- 
luctant to discuss his daughter’s 
case over the telephone. 

“I have been informed of her ar- 
rest by letter,’’ he said, ‘‘but I have 
not seen her for eight years and do 
not know why she hag been arrest- 


ed.' I have been unable to visit her 
so far.’’. 

Miss Sittell’s cage presents a less 
serious aspect than that of Miss 
Isobel Lillian Steele, another Amer- 
ican girl whose release from prison | arm 
at Berlin was recently obtained 
after more than a month’s deten- 
tion. What the charge was against 
Miss Steele has never been made 
known, and probably never will be, 
but it was indicated at various 
times when her plight was under 
American investigation that she 
was “‘suspected of everything from 
coramunist activities to espionage.”’ 

But she also may have done: noth- 
ing more than express her opinion 
on Chancellor Hitler and his 
régime. 


U. S. Attempting to Free Her. 


Specia! to Tag New Yorx Times. 
WASHINGTON, Deo. 20. Attorta 
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FOR KIROFF MURDER 


By HAROLD DENNY. 
Continued From Page One. 
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Tert of Court Statement. ; 
Copyright, 1934, by The Associated Press... 


“Phe text of the Supreme Court's 
announcement follows: : 
On Dec. 28.and 29 at 

@ session of the military collegi 

of the Supreme Court of “the — 
8. S. R. examined the 

the accusation against — 
and others of ant 
committing the murder of 

The session established that from 
among former active participants 
of the Zinovieff anti-Soviet group 
a secret counter-revolutionary 
terrorists’ group was formed at 
Leningrad, where they partici- 
pated in the ‘‘Leningrad Centre,’’ 
consisting of ——— —— 
n j . and 
Nikolaieff. 

The underground counter-revolu- 
tionary work of this grou 
came active. —* 1933-34. Having 

—J all hope of Brig get by the 
masses, this group started meth- 
ods of terreristic { —3 having 


leadership of the Soviet Govern- 

ment and to get by this method a 

change in the present licy—in 
so-called 


the novieff- 
Trotsky platform, 
The séssion established that this 
——— having 1 ae noes te 
p no 
ealizing its criminal p 


Dilentaiett treme tl visited 
group uen 

a Consul at — * (the 
of the Consul and the co try 
were not mentioned in the ver- 
mae t= — — aie 
ne 

lotta of assistance, ont received 


revolutionary group—-5,000 ‘rubles. 
Finds Group Committed Murder. 


Smoiny Institu 
The extra — found all of 
the accused, — 


men 1 
» gul ty 


crime men 

858 and 11 

and having in view a resolution 
of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the U. 8, 8. R. on Dec. 
1, sentenced the condemned to 
the supreme punishment by 
shooting and the confiscation of 
all their fled The verdict 


was — 

The Office. termed re- 
ports hen Seen ry ee cone Lev 
been oe death 


Kameneff 
arrant nonsen: and * 
aes 


“sheer ni 

Soviet —— sent’ 

farmers who ited rnment 

grain collectors in Turkestan yr 

armed res and that 2, 

diers and farmers had been kil 
Meanwhile, Soviet 

continued to 


farms demanding complete elimina- 
— of the Leningrad terrorist 


group.: 

The indictment.against Nikoleietf 
and his associates pad that the 
murder of M, Ki yee inepiret 
—— Zinoviott 


——* shia th 


of * it White Guard: land- 
—— wet organizations." 
Foreign were assailed in 


are béing made by United States th 


=e je in Germany to obtain the 
rel of Miss Elsa Sittell at Wald- 
mohr; Germany. 

Douglas Jenkins, American Con- 
sul General in Berlin, reported the 
arrest te the State Department to- 
day and the gauses alléged for it 
and said he was endeavoring to 
secure her release, as were the 
American Consulates — in 


ite: 


Worked Here in Law Office. 
Miss Elsa Sittell, held in a Ger- 
mag prison, was employed frém 
last April until abeut three weeks 
ago as a general stenograplier in 
the law offices of Davis, Polk, 
Wardwell, Gardiner & Reed, 15 
Broad Street. John W. Davis, a 
member ef the firm, is a former 
candidate for President 
and at one time was Ambassador 
to the Court Of St. James. 
At the offices of the law firm it 
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money from him for the counter-. 


Leningrad in the building of the 


or wounded in a —2* battle.<:., 


a oad wolves ments, our 
* wal chchoosd 


fee 


—— Dec. Sens Leonid 


an old pre-war 
vik. and. .a. friend .of M. Trotsky. 
———— —— — 
ong: Leningrad ‘workers, e- 
manded freedom of discussion with- 


ers}. It also criticized the foreign 
a of Joseph Stalin and ag 
noff reign Commissar,’ 
seaking the friendship of of capitalist 
*8 this year members of the 


an active member of the group, is 
said to have written its political 
and economic program, of which 
<elouted hanmay Loctagens eareat 
among 
Last Summer leaders of the gro 

established contact with M. 

in his place of exile-in France 
received considerable sums 
money from him in dollars, it. 


is 
said. 


Their immediate aims were 
to M. Trotsky and return 


ban 
several dissatisfied high 
the Leningrad Ogpu joined 


’s group, This ened 


“the group considerably and pro- 


tectéd them for a time against de- 


tection by the police, - 


The session established that that the:.| oA, 
ts in the.” 
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COSMIC RAY PUZZLE 
DUE TO BE SOLVED 


Dr. Millikan Expects’ Nature 
of Contents to Be Known 
Within a Year. 








HE CAUTIONS SCIENTISTS 





Warns of Present Theories 
and Offers New Articles 
of Faith for a Credo. 





By WILLIAM L. LAURENCE. 
Special to Tas New Yore Truns. 

PITTSBURGH, Dec. 29.—Dr. Rob- 
ert A. Millikan, Nobel Prize winner 
and pioneer in cosmic ray research, 
told a gathering of science teachers 
and physicists here today that he 
expected a definite settlement ‘‘with- 
in a twelvemonth” of one of the 
greatest controversies in modern 


acience. 

This is a solution of the mystery 
of what cosmic rays are made of, 
whether of particles of matter, 
“bullets of light’? (photons) or a 
mixture of the two. 

Meantime, Dr. Millikan cautioned 
the teachers, ‘‘believe nothing of 
what any one tells yor about the 
nature of the original Cosmic rays 
that come to us from somewhere 
beyond the Milky Way.” The pres- 
ent state of knowledge, he added, 
does not give the information nec- 
essary for making a correct deci- 


sion. - 

Dr. Millikan, who has been known 
for several years as the ex- 

nent of the theory that the orig- 
Teal, or primary, cosmic rays con- 
sist largely of photons, outlined be- 
fore the teachers eight ‘‘articles of 
faith,’’ which, he d, must con- 
stitute the present ‘‘cosmic ray 
credo.”’ i 

He excluded from this ‘credo 
gome of the most im t hypoth- 
eses on both sides of the contro- 
versy, including those of his own 
school. Dr. Millikan’s address on 
the subject ‘‘What to Believe About 
the Cosmic Ray’’ was made before 
a special conference of the Com- 
mittee on the Place of Science in 
Haducation, a part of the program 
of the meeting of the Ame As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Bcience. , 

“Tt is almost Inevitable,’? Dr. Mil- 
likan stated at the beginning of 
his address, ‘‘that any new field in 
which there are many. workers 
should appear to the public, and 
even to many of the workers them- 
selves, to be in a state of 
confusi 


on. 

“This is because the individual 
workers, unrestrained in a new 
field by a body of established fact, 
tend to set up hypotheses that seem 
to fit their particular experiments 
or their particular theories, and are 
themselves ignorant of, or at least 
incredulous about, the findings of 
others, so that the public soon 
loses itself In a maze of incom- 
pletely understood and apparently 
contradictory statements and opin- 
ions, and knows not whom and 
what to believe. 

“This situation is not improved 
by the existence of the daily news- 


’ paper, which, as its very name im- 


plies, is under a greater pressure 

fo find for its pages something that 

ee g that 
e. 


Will Ridicule Present Age. 


“T venture the prediction that our 
present age, because Of its craze 
for the new regardless of the true, 
will be looked back upon by our 
children’s children with 
amazement and ridicule than we 
ourselves fee] because of the cre- 
dulity of the Middle Ages or the 
smugness and hypocrisy of the 
Victorian age.’’ 

Dr. Millikan then told the teach- 
ers “who seek to know what to 

s on to their pupils in order to 

ct and develop, rather than 

to excite and " that. he 
proposed ‘“‘to stick c to the re- 
sults upon which there is today 
large agreement among the most 
informed and competent workers 
and definitely to raise a Red 
whenever I come down from the 





Special to Tas New Yorx Times. 
PITTSBURGH, Dec. 29.—Here 
follows the text of Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan’s Articles of Faith for a 
new cosmic ray credo, as explained 
by him today before the American 
Association for the Advancement 
of Science: : 
Article 1—What are we to believe 
about the penetrating power of the 
cosmic rays? 

Answer—Here we..can talk fact 
which, up to a certain Umit, no- 
body, so far as I know, will deny. 
The existence of a radiation coming 
from above and having a penetrat- 
ing power varying from six to a@ 
hundred times that of gamma rays 
(from radium and thorium C double 
prime) you may definitely believe 
in. No one, so far as I know, any 
longer doubts that much. , 
But here goes up the ‘‘red flag.” 
You need not, as yet, believe claims 
to much higher penetrating powers. 
My own rule for underwater work 
has been to doubt the dependability 
of discharge rates less than a 
thirtieth of the discharge rate at 
the surface. Under especially good 
conditions this might be stretched 
to a hundredth. 

But beyond that, do not report 
to your pupil any conclusions as 
even probable until two or three in- 
dependent observers get into agree- 
ment on them. 

It is just too bad to drag an in- 
terested public through all our mis- 
takes, as we cosmic ray experi- 
menters have done during the past 
four’ years. 

Article 2—What may we believe 
about the place of origin of the 
cosmic rays? 

Here, too, I think I can get my 
jury into agreement if the word 
*‘place”’ is not too narrowly under- 
stood. I could not have expected 


however, I think I may say that 
you may believe that the cosmic 
rays come from beyond the Milky 
Way. 

Energy of Cosmic Ray Particles. 
Article 3-What may we believe 
about the energies of 


the cosmic 
ray particles? 

Here again the answer is now 
very definite, so far as it goes. Up 
to 1931 it was not at all definite, 
Indeed, most of the errors that cos- 
mic ray workers like Millikan, Re 
gener, Jeans and others have them- 
selves made in the years preceding 
19381, and on in double meas- 
ure to the public, were due to the 
assumption that one might’ compu 


agreement two years ago. Now, gi 
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—— the Cosmic Ray Credo by Dr. Millikan 





the energies of the cosmic rays 
from their penetrating powers with 
the aid of the earlier formulae re- 
lating energy and penetration. 

As soon as in the Fall of 1931 the 
workers at the California institute 
got into actual use our apparatus 
these ener- 
gies, the uselessness of these earlier 
formulae, like that of Klein-Nish- 


the first thing that we clearly dem- 
onstrated was that the most signifi- 
cant factor in the absorption of 
cosmic rays is the nucleus, while 
all absorption formulae that had 
appeared up to that time had ig- 
nored it entirely. . 

Do not then, believe anything 
now as to cosmic rays that depends 
for its credential upon any theoreti- 
cal absorption formulae whatever. 
Some of the newer formulae that 
try to handle nuclear absorption 
may be correct but not one of them 
has yet established its credentials 
in the range of cosmic ray energies. 
These Anderson measurements 


of directly cle-ener- 
gies from fifteen million electron- 
volts, the attained up to 
1931, up to 6,000 million electron- 
volts, and may therefore now 
> —— of such * 
en 
ag these — energies undreamed of 
five years ago—actually exist. 


Not only that, but the existence 
of both a latitude and a 1 e 
effect proves to the sa of 
pes oct ——— hog these ——— 
ene: up to an even er 
figure—namely, up to ten billion 
electron-volts and more.’ 


000 
of more than 10,000,000,000 electron- 
volts ig one of the most amazing 
facts of modern physics. 

Article 4: What are we to believe 
about — of —— = 
ve charged particle 
lets of such stupendous energy? 


The  atom-buildifg processds 
which I eatlier thought were ade- 
quate to account for the then ‘esti- 


still be adequate from a purely 
energetic standpoint to be respon- 
sible for the less energetic and 
more numerous of the cosmic rays, 
are certainly completely inadequate 
to account for the highest of these 
observed energies. 
There are no processes whatever, 
that we can have any sort of as- 
cé are taking place, that can 
be called upon to produce such en- 





— — 





— —⸗ 


bench and begin to act as an advo- 
cate or even as a propounder of 
unestablished opinions.’’ 

An opinion becomes establish 
physics, Dr. said, “when 
nine-tenths of the informed and 
competent workers in the-field are 
in agreement upon it.”’ 

“T say nine-tenths because I have 
lived long enough to discover that 
no matter how simple the problem 
or how inevitable the conclusion, 


tage of le who will te 
cen of people vo 
‘no,’ and that for no réason what- 
ever except that they are built that 
way. Here one has left the field of 
physics and entered the’ domain of 
psychology or perhaps pathology.”’ 
He then set forth the eight 
articles of the ‘‘cosmic ray credo” 
that a teacher of science might 
safely pass on to his pupils as the 
“truth agreed upon by nine-tenths 
of the competent and informed 
workers in the field.”” In doing so 
he refuted a-number of what have 
been his 


ed in 


own pet hypotheses, 
sta that recent knowledge had 
proved them wrong. 

Dr. Millikan ended his “cosmic 
ray credo” by showing his audience 


0 hotographs of the 
tasks toads 3 — that have 
been smashed the cosmic ray. 


The photographs, he said, ‘‘tell 
their own story, quite independent- 
ly of any interpretation which 
om ad I or the ‘jury’ have brought 
n.’’ 
“Through most. of these oto- 
) Sara he added, “ will be the 
witnesses of the tertible 
bombardment to which you and 
everything on this earth of ours is 
being continuously subjected by 
some unseen, universally distrib- 


flag} uted but largely unknown cosmie 








agency.”’ 
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DR. KARL T. COMPTON 
HEADS SCIENTISTS 


M. I. T. President, Who Is 
Chief of Roosevelt’s Advisory 
Board, Chosen at Pittsburgh. 








Special to Toz New Yorx Tres. 

PITTSBURGH, Dec. 29.—Dr. Karl 
T. Compton, president of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, was 
today . elected president of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 

Dr. Compton, who is also chair- 
man of President Roosevelt’s Sci- 
ence Advisory Board, will succeed 
Professor Edward L. Thorndike of 
Columbia University. 

A physicist, he was formerly on 
the faculty of Princeton University 
and ig one of the younger college 
heads. He is a brother .of Professor 
Arthur H. Compton of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who won the Nobel 
prize in physics for his discovery 
of the ‘“‘Compton effect’? and who 
is also one of the leading research 
workers on the cosmic ray. 

He is also chairman of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Physics. 

Professor Otis. W.. Caldwell of 
Columbia. University was elected 
general secretary to succeed Dr. 
Burton E. Livingston of Johns Hop- 
kins University. Professor Living- 











ston and Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, 
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Bed Coverings 








"AT VERY SPECIAL PRICES 


ina, became at once apparent. For |. 


have, however, extended the range}. 
measured 


Here up the red flag: You 
may not believe anything as yet —, 
about that. . 7 


mated energies, and which might | the 


ergies as the highest of those ob- 
served. 
Of course there are processes that 
might be taking place, but remem- 
ber that everything that anybody 
says about that subject is purely 
speculative, legitimately specula- 
tive if you will, but do not confuse 
it. with anything that you can now 
believe. 
Article 5: What may we believe 
about the nature of the energy bul- 
lets with which the super-bandits 
of the universe are shooting up our 
earth and everything upon it? Are 
they photon-bullets or are they 
particle bullets? 
This last question can be partial- 
ly answered —* ——— but 
only partially, since pho ns can 
only ionize the thro 
which they pass by knocking 
charged particles out of atoms. And 
since the cosmic rays must have 
come through some matter before 
entering the earth’s atmosphere, 
the entering cosmic rays must in 
any case have some of these 
particles as constituents. 
There has never been any doubt 
about that in anybody’s mind, so 
far as I know. : 
Further the existence of an effect 
of the earth’s magnetic field upon 
the intensity of the cosmic ray— 
and this is agreed upon by every- 
body—proves . directly there 
are these incoming particles. This 
— then, you may surely be- 
eve. 


Only Question for Decision. 


The only question that there has 
ever been for experiment to deter- 
mine is whether the incoming rays 
are all particles or whether they 
are a mixture of photons and 
charged particles. 

—— this question the jury is 
a 

into agreement. expec’ 
its verdict within a twelvemonth. 
But for the present believe nothing. 
Article 6: What are we to believe 
about the effect upon the nucleus 
of an atom on being hit by cosmic 
— of the foregoing 
the results are defiinte. You 


eminent psychologist and editor of 
Science and other scientific publi- 
cations, were elected members of 
the executive committee. 

Other officers elected are: 


Members of the Council—Drs. Louis B. 
Wilson of the Mayo Foundation, Roches- 


ter, Minn., and W. F. Ogburn, University 
of Chicago. 


Member of the Finance Committee—Dr. 
Menben Bs ‘the ‘Boura of Trustees 
ence Service—Dr. Henry B. Want, “Ween 


Member of the Division of Fo: Rela- 
tions of the National Research uncil— 
Dr. W. A. Noyes, University of Illinois. 


Vice president for the various 

sections were elected as follows: 

Mathematics—Dr. T. H. Hildebrand, Unt- 

versity of Michigan. 

P ics—Dr. John T. Tate, University of 
esota. 


Chemistry—Dr. Moses Gomberg, University 
of Michigan. 
Astronomy—Dr. H. R. Morgan, 
States Naval Observatory. 
Geology and Geography—Dr. Walter D. 
McCourt, Washington University. 
— = Sciences—Dr. —— Sta- 
‘or —— Evolution, Carnegie 
petition — Washington, Colé * 


Botanical Sciences—Dr. EH. W. Sinnott, 
Columbia University. 


——— De. N. 

Museum of Naturai History, New York. 
logy—Dr. Joseph Peterson, George 
College for Teachers, Nashville, 

Social and economic sciences, Dr. Shelb 
Harrison, Russell Sege Foundation, New 
Historical and philological sciences, Dr. 
George Sarton, Harvard College Library. 


Bagineering~Dr. Harvey N. Davis, resi- 
dent at yen ot Technology, 
Medical sciences, Dr. Stanhope Bayn 

Jones, Yale University Medical’ School. 
—— Dr, A. K. Hayes, University 


United 


C. Nelson, American 


is they 
? Big a a lie « rm 


| Ethiopia. 


ton because the positive unit charge 
was thought its very nature to 
po all save 1/2000 of the mass of 
matter. 


tive and negative 
neutrons, or (2) posi- 
egative electrons and 


The 

of the neutron Sorped. no —— 
change in our thinking, for, acco: 
ing to its discoverers, the neutron 
was then merely a proton and a 
negative electron in close associa~ 


As many as fifteen positive elec- 
trons and seven negative electrons 
have been actually seen to emerge 
from a photon encounter with a 
mucleus of lead. Whether those 
electrons are all knocked out of 
the nucleus or are created as 
tron-negatron pairs by the un- 
ter we do not yet know. But t 
both free positive and free n 
tive electrons result from the 
counter of a cosmic-ray photon 
with a nucleus there can be no 
doubt. Y 

Article 7—What are we to believe 
about the final fate of these newly 
found positrons? 

They are certainly created, or re- 
leased, in great numbers by photon 
encounters of sufficient energy with 
the nuclei of atoms, probably also, 
though very much less frequently, 
by electron encounters with nuclei, 
and they certainly quickly disap- 
pear somehow—since we do not 
find them in our ordinary studies of 
either metallic or gaseous conduc- 
tion, ~ 
that swarms with 
electrons, and I think the jury will 
agree that as soon as their energy 

rush together under 


tion of positive or negative, and the 
pair thus passes out of existence as 
electrons. 


Their joint mass, however, is 
transformed, in accordance with 


observed. ° 

Articlé 8: In addition to the fore- 
going you may, of course, believe 
any. direct experimental 
from which the personal equation 


and the judgment of the observer 
have been entirely eliminated. 


TRACES SOLOMON’S MINES. 


De Prorok, Back From Africa, 
Believes He Found Them. 


Count Francis Byron de Khun 
Prorok, archaeologist and explorer, 
who is now an American citizen, re- 
turned yesterday on the Hamburg 
of the Hamburg-American Line af- 
ter ten months’ in North Africa, 
where he said he traced the sources 
of the Blue Nile and found mines 
which he believes were once King 
Solomon’s in what used to be 





On his way ottt of Abyssinia he 
said he observed the ruobilization 
of the Italian troops and he and 
his party were held prisoners for 
ransom on the top of a mountain 
until word came to their captors 
that the King’s Guard was on its 
way to rescue them. 

Count de Prorok brought back a 
mummy, which he said was that of 
Queen Anaitis, of the same dynasty 
as the Queen of Sheba. He ex- 
pressed the belief from_ hiero- 
OA goa on the tomb that his queen 

lived about 3,700 years ago. 





U.S.Envoy Honors Sacasa’s Wife 
Special Cable to Tas Naw Yorx Truss. 
SAN JOSE, Costa Rica, Dec. 29)— 

Leo R. Sack, United States Min- 

ister to Costa Rica, gave a recep- 

tion today in honor of Sefiora Maria 

Sacasa, wife of the President of 


Ni , and her daughter, Mar- 
nie. President, Jimenen: of, Costa 


the preceding year |" 


posi-| child, 84 years old, University of 


They are thrown out into a world 
— 


NEW YORK HELD UP | 
XS GREAT GLACIER| | 


Dr. H. L. Fairchild Says All 
New England Was Once 
Crushed by Ice, 








TEXAS SEEN AS GLACIAL 





Geological Society at Rochester 
is Told That Radio Will Help 
Find Earth’s Structure. 





Special to Tas New Yoru Trans, 
ROCHESTER; N. Y., Dec. 29.— 
Sixty years of study of the conti- 
nental ice sheets which formerly| {i} 
covered the greater part of New| } 
York State were reported to the 
Geological Society of America to- 


Rochester Professor Emeritus \ of — 
Geology. A million years ago tho— 
highlands of New England and 
New York were of Alpine heights, 
he said. 

As evidence of the assumption he 
points to stream channels now sub- 
merged 7,000 feet in the Atlantic 
Ocean off the New England coast, 
These channels are not buried. New 
England, and New York were once 
a sort of “roof of the world,”’ he 
claims. Snow caps on these moun- 
tains grew -through the reduction 
of local temperatures. 

Dr. Brian O’Brien of the univer-f 
sity’s optics department, collabo- 
rated with Dr. Fairchild in com- 
puting that 80 per cent of the sun- 
light striking the earth at Latitude 
45 degrees, which ig about the lati- 
tude of these mountainous areas, 
was thrown off or reflected -from| 
the white snow fields. 

Dr. Frank Carney of Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Texas, told the 
meeting that when the Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite region was a 


in Pennsylvania which were later 
te be buried and become the hard 
of today. ; 
. Carney based his conclusions 
on an. investigation of boulders 
found in Texas and resembling 
those which occurred formerly in 
the glaciated parts of the N 
—— Stans. — 
rn Cloos, geology lecturer at 
Johns Hopkins Satvers 


—— a 
en y. spots,’’ 
Dr. Cloos said: F 


“I happened to be riding around 
the cot .try listening to my radio 
when the thought struck me that 
an indication of failure of sound 
waves to ground would be of value’ 
to the geologist. 

“My experiment conducted over 
most of last year consisted ‘6f lo- 
cating ‘dead spots,’’ making ‘sure |- 
they ‘werg caused by an obstruc- 
tion in ay earth’s i ae and then 
c em. checking and 
rechecking I was able to locate 
definitely those strata that are of 
significance to the geologists.’’ 

The council voted to meet next 
Dec. 26, 27 and 28 in New York 
City with the American Museum 
of History and Columbia University 
acting as hosts. 


BEDS AND BEDDING 
_ SINCE 1828 














Education, Dr. F. B. Knight, University 
of Iowa: 5 ; 


Rica Was among those who at- 
tended. : 
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MecCreery’s wishes you a 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


all day 


Last day of McCreery’s end-of-the-year clearance sales, 
offering remarkable values in men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s apparel as well as furniture and home furnishings. 
The store will be closed all day Tuesday, New Year’s Day. 
See Tuesday morning’s papers for announcements of new 
1935 offerings for yourself and your home—high standard 
McCreery quality merchandise at the lowest possible 
prices—and see why more and more people in 1935 will, 
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~ CAULD VITAL NEED 


Industry Otherwise Must 
Support Rural Jobless. 








‘RURAL SLUMS’ THREATEN 





But Columbia Expert Doubts 
Farm Factory Benefit—-FERA 
Aide Gives Relief Program. 





By LOUIS STARK. 
Spécial to Tus New York Truzs. 

CHICAGO, Dec. 29.—Warning in- 
‘@ustry. that if it does not hasten 
the needed geographical readjust- 
ment of industrial production it will 
gee @ perpetual taxation*of the in- 
dustrial and “business population 
for ‘the benefit of the rural popula- 
tion and the unemployed, John T. 
Ferris of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority today set forth a program 
which he proposed that national in- 
dustry adopt. 

Mr. Ferris, one of the speakers 
en the program of the joint session 
of the American Economic Associa- 
tion and the American Sociological 
Society,, was joined in his advo- 
eacy of decentralization of popula- 
tion and industry by Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture M. L. Wil- 
gon, who spoke of the possibility 
of an extraordinary growth of 
“rural slums’’ if the millions of 


A note of doubt concerning the 
project of decentralization was in- 
lected by Carter Goodrich of Co- 
; bia University, who is directing 
the study of population redistribu- 
tion. Professor Goodrich raised a 
mumber of questions, principally 
the one: “For whom is decentral- 
ization intended?’’ .pointing out 
that ‘“‘a cow and a few acres’’ may 
tie working men down in fields 
where ae =“ a pga — * 
ployment and where they wo e 
worse off than if they were foot- 
loose and able to migrate. 
Early Action Is Urged. 
In. presenting his views on the 
blem of decentralization Mr. 
‘erris indicated that industry had 
no time to lose if it wished to 
avoid the danger of being con- 
fronted with increasing centralized 
and arbitrary control of all impor- 
tant production and distribution ac- 
tivities by the government. To 
a this contingency he proposed 


program: 

1. Industry must find ways for 
@atrying on mass-production proc- 
eases in small units, many of which 
should be located in impoverished 
vural communities. 

2. Industry must tolerate and en- 

goods wh s the ack te 

when the sa 
distribution and transportation 
eosts are great enough to make 
, Bhs Bad mre nomically feasible. 
Ll dustry must take a hand in 

‘3 ing the rural areas keep the 
income from manufacturing indus- 
try in those areas where it will 
raise the standard of living and 
make possible the purchase of in- 
creased quantities of such goods as 
can be most economically produced 
in the cities. 

4, Industry should: cooperate in 
—* manufacturing operations 

rural areas 7: as —— some 
part-time employment. 

6. Industry should contribute 
fairlyto local tax funds, which are 


Studies in South Cited. 


Tn sup of his argument con- 
ce oe that the indus- 
trial cities may have to go to the 
rescue of impoverished rural com- 
munities, Mr. Ferris referred to 
studies of typical counties in South- 
@mm areas made by the TVA, in 
which it was disclosed thatthe pop- 

of these areas were living 
on a deficit economy and were no 

able to meet their own taxes 
other nses and had to bor- 
from oni State and Federal 
ents. 

Mr. Wilson spoke of the 2,000,000 
farm families out of 6,500,000 living 
on sub-marginal lands and then 
summarized various contribu- 


the 
made New Deal agencies 
decen tion. 
to. various possible 
me" of homestead communities, 
Mr. Wilson pointed out that such 
@ommunities could not succeed 
without industrial 


E 


“Tf they are built in the country 
without | ustrial employ- 
ment can, only turn into rural 
slums,’’ “Tf industry 


was 
- with having an answer to 


to 
; “But others think 
+ of the movement as a way of bring- 
inconte to cer- 





Modern Youth Scorns 


‘Beauty and the Beast’ 





For Realistic Books on Science and Politics 


no. longer devouring glamourous 
fairy-tale books, but is turning in- 
stead to realistic stories of a mod- 
ern age. Where their parents found 
delight in ‘Beauty and the Beast,"’ 
when they were small, today’s chil- 
dren demand “Mr, Brown’s Grocery 
Store." . 

Many of the. children’s librarians, 
attending the closing session here 
today of the midwinter conference 
—— — 

were m are 
turning realistic in their reading 
habits. This is an outgrowth of the 
speeding up of modern life, and the 
reading of older books at an earlier 
age, they said, 

“Tt is now unusual for a child to 
come to a li and 


children’s librarian 


of Flint, Mich., 
Public Lib: » said. And it is not 
any wonder. 


essential of the company town,”’ 
he added, ‘ 


Corrington Gill, assistant admin- 
istrator of the FERA, described the 
present relief problem and said that 


for the immediate future there are 


three major directions which a pro- 


gram for the assistance of the un- 
employed might take. 


He indicate that the FERA pro- 
gram, now ander discussion in 
Washington, would embrace the fol- 


lowing: 


“For the 1,000,000 cases now clas- 
as unemployable, including 


Owadays @ child can 


Special to Tus New Your Tos. 4 
CHICAGO, Dec. 29.—Childhood is} 


turn over on his pillow, snap on the 
radio, and hear the voice of King 
George of Dngiand. Or he can hear 
radio broadcasts or read accounts 
of aviators who fly around the 
world, 
“What can the magic carpet do 
for him? A fairy tale has to be a 
'pretty good one to excite him more 
than’ the usual happenings of his 


ri dire life.” 
What do the youngsters choose to 
read? Probably a wider range of 
jscience, social science and commu- 
ni activities, biography, travel 
hobby material than their eld- 
ers, Miss Barlow continued. They 
want to know how cities are gov- 
erned, how the fireman puts out 
fires, how banks run, how the 
grocery store is dperated. They 
like, too, every bit ag well as colored 
illustrations, the actual photographs 
the farmer, the police- 
man and others at their work. 


MOVES 10 MODIFY 
ST. LAWRENCE PACT 


Washington Will Seek Mainly 
a Provision for the Use of 
American Labor. 








ASKS TALKS WITH CANADA 





the aged, the mothers with depen- 
cause of imental or physicel disa-| Efforts to Get Changes May 
bility, a program of assis- Delay Treaty Submission 


tance in the e through 


perma- 
nently established public welfare 
to offér the most 


agencies 
satisfactory solution. 


“For families in rural areas, di- 
rect relief should probably be aban- 
doned and in its place the present 


rural rehabilitation program should 
be continued and expanded. 
‘“‘The unemployed in the urban in- 


dustrial centres, however, represent 
the most important of these prob- 
lems. After eighteen months of ex- 


perience with-all phases of relief 


those of us in the Federal Emer- 


gency Relief Administration are 
definitely of the opinion that aid 


for the urban unemployed should 


be divorced. in so far as possible 
from a relief basis and should take 
the form of real jobs on useful and 
worthwhile projects.’’ 


Work Insurance Discussed. 


Before the same section Professor 
Karl Pribram of Brookings Institu- 
tion described “a unified program 
of unemployment” which included 
a national scheme of unemployment 
insurance that would deal with nor- 
un- 
employment, while a nation-wide 
relief system would care for those 
unemployed as a result of the more 


mal, seasonal and technol 


severe cyclical depressions. 
da Professor Pribram, 


should be financed from current na- 
tional income and recovery should 


be financed from loans. 

The viewpoints of Secretary Ickes 
and Housing Administrator Moffett 
on housing were set forth in papers 
delivered, respectively, by Re B. 
Mitchell of the Housing Division of 
the PWA and Ernest M. Fisher, 
chief economist of the FHA. 


Mr. Mitchell mentioned the fail- 


ure of his organization to obtain 
quick action on housing through 
means of private capital enlisted in 
limited dividend corporations, 


said. that his organization’s first 
adventure proved that local initia- 
tive could not be relied upon to 
develop satisfactory hotsing proj- 
ects in time to help alleviate unem- 


ployment, 

He summarized the PWA pro- 
gram as follows: There is now 
under way construction on six lim- 
ited divided projects. Actual con- 
struction will begin shortly on the 
first of the Federal projects in At- 
lanta.. The long process of land ac- 
quisition ig in varying stages of 


completion on twenty-three other 


projects, but only eleven of these 
have been announced because of 
the need for extreme caution to 
prevent speculation in real estate 
on the projected sites. 

Mr. Fisher said that direct gov- 
ernment ifitervention in housing 
was limited to two factors. The 
first was thé scope of operations 
necessary in this field in order to 
affect the situation. He pointed 
out thatin the Twenties an average 
of two billions a year was spent on 
housing.. The second factor was 


that the geographical scope of op- 


erations on a national scale was 80 
great as to prevent effective opera- 


tions from a centralized headquar- 


ters. 
Before this group Nathaniel H. 


Engle, assistant director of the Bu- 


reau of Fo and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce, presented a 


summary 
of housing conditions in the United 


States as revealed by the real 


property inventory recéntly com- 


pleted. 


Mr. Engle gaid that the study in- 
sub-standard 


dicated ‘ 


living conditions throughout Amer- 
” He said it was esti- 
there was a_ potential 


ican cities. 
mated that 
economic demand for a million and 
a half new dwelling units in urban 
United States. 
2,633,185 Dwellings Studied. 

- The data for the 
from 2,633,135 4d 
a 


of these units were Vacant 


—— 
or structural 














study, collected 
Welling units in 


oo 
ut that 
only 25’per cent of; the vacant 
places were in good repair; more 
, needed minor re- 
24 per cent needed 


for Ratification, 





Special to Tam New Yorx Truss. 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 29.—Con- 
versations with Canada on modifi- 
cation of the St. Lawrence water- 
way treaty are to be sought by this 
country. 

At a conference in the State De- 
partment today on the changes 
were: 

Secretary Hull,. Under-Secretary 
Phillips, John Hackerson, in charge 
of Canadian affairs for the State 
Department; Frank P. Walsh, 
chairman of the New York Power 
Authority; Major General Edward 
M, Markham, chief of army engi- 
neers, and his. deputy, Brig. Gen. 
George P. Pillsbury, and Basil 
Manly, chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

President Roosevelt wants the 
labor section modified to permit 
employment of American labor on 
the American side in the digging of 
the canal. The document now stipu- 
lates that Canadian labor do the 
work, Strengthening of the- section 
dealing with the amount of water 


Great Lakes will be sought to pre- 
vent Chicago from decreasing the 
water level in the lakes for use in 
the. Chicago canal. : 
The reopening of the treaty nego- 
may encounter difficulties 
from Canadian sources that were 
strong enough to force it th: h 
the Canadian Parliament éempihe 
opposition from Quebec Province. 
owever, it is reported here that 
the Premier of Ontario will now 
demand taat the United States bear 
@ greater burden of the construc- 
tion cost. Power interests are also 
reported seeking such a change, 
which, according to Senate leaders, 
would prevent ratification in the 
United States. 
New conversations might defer 
submission of the treaty to our 
Senate until late in the session. 





NEW SCARSDALE TRUSTEE. 


McClelland to Fill Out Year of 
Williamson’s Term. 


Special to Taz New Yorx Taus. 

SCARSDALE, N. Y., Dec. 29.— 
Pliny W.-Williamson, Town Super- 
visor here since 1929, sent in his 
resignation to the Board of Trus- 
tees today. Ralph A. McClelland 
was appointed to succeed him. Mr. 
Williamson will be sworn in as a 
State Senator next week, having 
been elected in November. 

Like his predecessor, Mr. McClel<« 
land is a New. York City lawyer 
who has his home here. He is 36 
years old and will be one of the 
younger members of the County 
Board when he ig seated Jan. 7. 
He also is the town’s Republican 
chairman and hag been active in 
fights against the “Old Guard” on 
the County Board 


for e year yet to run of Mr. Wil- 
Teeaguny’ tases He was 


a 
a vote of 5 to 1, Eme Dyers 
jec’ because he felt that ap- 





UNCLE ROBERT FETES 2,500 


Radio Pals Give Children New 
Year Parties at Two Places. 





A New Year party for children 











URGES PENALTIES : 


FITTED 70 CRIMINAL 


Wisconsin Law Professor Pro- 





poses Sentences Read ‘Until 


have to be as severe,” he said, ‘as 
the regimen apparefitly being pre- 
scribed by, Warden Johnston for 
the. professional criminals at. Al- 
catraz.”’ 

Unemployment is not .a product 
of the depression, but existed even 
in the boom days of 1929, when 
nearly 6,000,000 American families 
had incomes of $1,000 a year or less, 


incomes 


sufficient to for the 

most modest costs of —* 
the mreadtny: te ot ak 
among the - 
employment from on the 
aspects of a social menace at that 
time,”” he declared. “Under the 


Old Deal 36,000 families received as 
Much of the rational income as did 
11,000,000 families in the low in- 
come classifications.” 





posed by Professor Alfred L. Gause- 
witz of the University of Wisconsin, 





that can be withdrawn from the|' 


Mr. McClelland’s appointment is |. 











. Fit to Be Discharged.’ 





STATE AGENCY TO DECIDE 





Pian Will Be Offered For Adop- 
tion in Wisconsin, Law School 
Convention Is Told. 





CHICAGO, Dec. 29 ().—Under a 
new system of criminal law pro- 


bandits, burglars and other violent 
offenders would hear the novel sen- 
tence: 

_“You are sentenced to the control 
of the State until fit to be dis- 
charged.”’ 

Sentences would be “ih blank,’’ 
to run any term of years a State 
agency found justice required. In 
limiting the period, however, much 
consideration would be given to the 
individual, for one goal of the idea 
is to ‘‘make the punishment fit the 
criminal.’’ 

The Wisconsin law teacher, fn de- 
scribing the plan to the Association 
of American Law Schools, said it 
would be proposed for adoption in 
his home State, along with a com- 
plete revision of the penal code 
whith would remove all degrees of 
crimes and many special offenses, 
such as ‘“‘burglary with a gun.” 

The severity of the punishment 
would be varied by the same agency 
that controlled the time Hmit. 

*‘Reformatory. treatment might 


It’s smart to 
be thrifty 





Robert H. Jackson, general .coun- |. 
sol for the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
at the convention to- 


He declared that 12,000,000 fam-° 


enue, 


night. 


ilies—ro 


jughly 
population—had incomes of $1,500 a 
year or less and 71 per cent of the 


said 


Albany Plans Power Survey. 

ALBANY, Dec. 29. ().—Because 
the power companies failed to ac- 
cept his proposal for ‘‘drastic re- 
duction, Mayor oJhn Boyd Thatch- 
er said today that he would seek a 
survey into aagfh of @ municipal 


42 per cent of the 





34 tion had incomes of less than | power system. Mayor's. state- 
,500, while only 2 per cent en-|ment followed the announcement 
joyed as much as $10,000 a year. that the State erence, 

from figures of the| which also has its office in city 
Brookings Institute in W: m, | hall, was making power plant data 
he said that at 1929 prices only 40| available to New York and other 
per cent of the nation’s people hadicities in the State. 








* MACY’S 


34th STREET & BROADWAY 








KNITTED 
WOOLENS 


Hundreds of different weaves. ..stunning 
patterns...plenty of color combinations. 
Wear them in the North...or on your 
Southern cruise...in blouses, 
skirts, dresses, suits. A noteworthy assoft- 
ment at a remarkably low price. Quantities - 
are limited in each style, so hurry f6r yours! 
No mail or phone orders. Macy’s Sixth Floor. 





AS: 


sweaters, 











Special purchase! 
from one of the 


in America! 





LET MISS 


get you inte 


for. New Yes 


finest corset houses 





We know that you want that new corset for the - 
, New Year’s Eve party. So Miss Ellen Wilson , 

and her staff of experts are prepared to rush any 
slight alteration (such as shortening bones or ad- 
justing shoulder straps) so that your corset will. 
be ready for you before the store closes at 5:30 
Monday evening. Of course, the earlier you come, 
the easier for both you and us. Corset Center, 
Second Floor, 





COWIE QUITS CITY POST. 


Alde to Corporation Counsel Leaves 
After 41 Yeaos of Service. 





the presence of the staff of the of- 
fice in recognition of his service. 
Mr. Cowie served longer in the Law 
Départment than any man in the 
city’s history. ’ 

He was appointed by Corporation 
Counsel William H. Clark on Jan. 


* MACY’S 


%4th STREET & BROADWAY 


= 


Second Floor. 





fact that he had served under so 
many Corporations Counsels wag 
sufficient evidence of. Mr. Cowie’ 





ability and faithful service, May 
Windels said. - 
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here’s a DR. LOCKE : 


Evening Slipper 
on the +4 Last 


You wouldn’t dream it had the famous 
orthopedic feature which supports your 
longitudinal arch and allows your great 
toe to point straight ahead. It feels so 
light and airy on the foot! 
with silver pipings, or white crepe to be 
dyed. No mail or phone orders. 


Black crepe 


Macy’s 


⸗ 









































































































16 inch side 
lace le in 


sizes to 4. | 








We sell only for cash. 


estimate, 6. per cent. 


have rio control. 


? 








AKMACY?S vas amor 


WO LO p 





bOoTS 
4.49 


for the carriage trade 

for the limousine trade 
for the subway trade. 
for the taxi 
for everybody 


trade 


Your little feet will look simply sweet in these 
" ur-rimmed velveteen boots, When you roll up in 
your own vehicle, you merely kick them off. If 
you arrive by taxi, you check them. The rubber 
soles keep your feet dry. Black velveteen with 
black fur, brown velveteen with brown far, white 
’ velveteen with white fur. Sizes 4 to 8. Second Floor... 


Resulting economies 


including efficiency and volume save, we — 


We endeavor to have 


“the prices of our merchandise reflect this 
saving, subject to lifnitations over which we 
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~NEW STAR FLASHES 
> ACANAPTER FONG 















IT MAY SOLVE MYSTERY 









Slipher Tells Philadelphia Ses- 
sion Discovery Should Add 
to Knowledge of Nebulae. 












By JAMES STOKLEY, 
Associate Director of the Franklin 
Institute Museum, Philadelphia. 
Special to Taz New Yorx Tres, 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 29.—For 

' the second time during the three- 
day meeting.of the American Astro= 
nomical Society here at the Frank- 
lin Institute the new star ich 
recently appeared in the tel- 
lation of Hercules was one of the 
chief objects of discussion, Py 

After fading to nearly the third 

. magnitude a few days ago, this 
nova has once again brightened. 
Dr. S. P. Gaposchkin of the Har- 
vard College observatory reported 
that when he saw it last night it 
was almost of the second magni- 
tude. : 

Dr. Dean B. McLaughlin of the 
University .of .Michigan observatory 
stated that the star seemed to be 
varying in a period of about a day, 
as several of.the recent morning 
observations have indicated it to be 
fainter, than those of the evening. 

‘The spectograms that have been 
made in recent evenings also show 
lines due to hydrogen more strong- 
ly than those in the morning photo- 
graphs. ¥ 

The astronomers studied one of 
the most recent spectritm photo- 
graphs, taken Thursday evening by 
Dr. Orren Mohler of the Roslyn 

bservatory, near Phila- 


House oO 
delphia. 

In a paper sent in by Dr. V. M. 
Slipher, director of the Lowell Ob- 
servatory of Flagstaff, Ariz., and 
read, in his absence, by Dr. Otto S. 
Struve, director of the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory, Nova Herculis was de- 
clared to be’ “the most important 
object of the kind that the astron- 
omer has ever had for study. 


Chance to Solve Problem, 


“Tt has come,” Dr. Slipher con- 
tinued, ‘‘at a time when observers 
have good instrumental means and 
highly perfected interpretive tech- 
nique in spectrum analysis, and it 
therefore affords a remarkable op- 
portunity greatly to advance our 
knowledge of novae, if not quite 
definitely to. solve the long-standing 

















**Moreover, 
time doubtless teach us much re- 
garding the equally important 
puzzling and variable nebulae, 
which objects, I venture to say, are 
closely related to novae, if indeed 
they are not a type of nova, 

“Attention may also be drawn to 
the fact that Nova Herculis is ex- 
tremely favorably placed, for it can 
be observed continuously through 
the year and little of importance 
should be missed.”’ i 

Even though some 2,500 tons of 

.meteors fall upon the surface of 
the earth each year, it would take 
about 20,000,000,000 years for this to 
increase the radius of the earth a 
single inch, Dr. C. C. Wylie of the 
University of Iowa declared. 

According to his paper, which 
‘was read by Dr. C. P. Olivier of the 
University of Pennsylvania, this 
means that in the 4,000,000,000 or 
5,000,000,000 years t. astronomers 
consider to be the age of the earth 
its radius would have increased 
only a fraction of an inch from this 


cause. : 

Dr. Wylie estimates that at least 
24,000,000 meteors, or ‘‘shooting 
stars,” bright enough to be seen 
with the unaided eye, reach the 
earth’s atmosphere daily, while 
there are Millions of millions that 
might be seen through a telescope. 

* meteors which light up the 
landscape brighter than the full 
moon, thé annual number falling 
within a circle of radius of 280 
miles is about 200,” he reported. | 

Describes Detonating Meteors. 

“For detonating meteors the an- 
nual number falling in a circle of 
=the same size is about ten. Most 
of these would presumably drop 
some meteorites. - 

“‘This number of detonating mete- 
ors appears to be of the right or- 
der, since in the calendar year 1934 
we have, at Iowa City, interviewed 
observers on four meteors which 
produced detonations in the com- 
munities near the point of fall.’’. 

In commenting. on Dr. Wylie’s 
paper, Dr. Olivier -. questioned 
whether so many exploding meteors 
appeared each year. However, he 

_ stated that the number of reported 
fireballs, or extraordinarily bright 
meteors, is continually increasing, 
as people realize more and more 
that astronomers are interested in 
knowing about them. 

by Dr. Frank K. Edmon- 
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) Identify All: Chemicals 
_ Ina Star’s Atmosphere 

‘ By The Associated Press. 

' PASADENA, Calif., Dec, 20.— 
Using eclipsing stars, one 15,- 
000,000 times as large as the sun, 
two Pasadena astronomers have 
‘determined the distribution of » 
. chemical. elements in a star’s:at- 
"mosphere. — 
_In_ observations upon tho bi- 
nary, Zeta Aurigae, W. H. Chris- 
tie and Dr. O. C. Wilson of the 
Mount Wilson Observatory an-. 
nounced they were. able. for the - 
first time to obtain. the ratio of 
the numibers of atoms at various 
heights in the atmosphere, This 
double star system is composed 
of a large red star with an at- 
mosphere 30,000,000 miles deep 
and a smaller white one, itself 
800 times as large as the sun. 

“The larger star eclipses the 
smaller one every 978 days,’’ Mr. 
Christie said. ‘‘As the small 
bright star came from behind the 
red star in the last eclipse its 
light shone through the latter’s 
atmosphere for six days. We ob- 
tained fifty photographs of the 
combined spectra of the red star’s 
atmosphere and the white star’s.’’ 


BOY ASTRONOMER 
ASKS. SCHOLARSHIP 


Student, 17, Who Knew ‘Nova 
Herculis’ to Be a New Star, 
Hopes to Enter University. 


- 











IS BUILDING A TELESCOPE 





Weird Magazine. Stories First 
‘Interested Him in the Study, 
Says South Carolina Youth. 





Copyright, 1934, by the NANA, Inc. 

COLUMBIA, 8. C., Dec. 20.— 
Putting, aside a book in a room 
littered with mechanical devices he 
is to use in constructing a new ten- 
inch telescope; Robert Albert Lewis, 
17-year-old ligh school] boy who 
pays part of his expenses by carry- 
ing a newspaper route in Columbia, 
described how he felt when he dis- 
covered a new star earlier this 
month. 

Unknown to him, however, an as- 
tronomer in England had located 
‘‘Nova Herculis’’ a few days before, 
(robbing the youth of fame that goes 
to the discoverer of a new star, 
“After declaring that he wanted to 
get a scholarship in the University 
of Virginia when he finished high 
school in June, Robert revealed 
that he was to turn his avocation 
of astronomy into his life pro- 
fession. 

“I want to do all kinds of re- 
search work in astronomy,” he 
said. ‘‘If I could get a pretty good 
job teaching, that would be fine. 
I’d have to do a lot of studying, 
though.’’ 

Robert discovered Nova . Her 
culis on the evening of Dec, 22 as 
he walked home from delivering his 
papers. 

“I was coming home when I saw 
this star between Vega and Beta 
Praconis,” he said, ‘‘and I thought 
it was a new one. I rushed home 
and tried to see it in my telescope, 
but a cherry tree was in the way. 
I looked on my star maps and the 
star wasn’t there. So I sent a spe- 
cial delivery to Dr. S. A. Mitchell 
at the Leander McCormick Observa- 
tory at the University of Virginia.” 

Meanwhile Robert had cut the 
offending branches from his back- 
yard cherry tree and had taken 
long looks at Nova Herculis. He 
gave his opinion of why the star 
had not been visible before: 

*TIt became bright all of a sudden. 
There are lots of theories about it, 
but none explains completely why 
stars should flare up like that.” 

Robert’s interest in astronomy 
started two years ago when he was 
a reader of magazines publishing 
weird stories of other planets. 

If he does not get a scholarship 
te the University of Virginia, Rob- 
ert probably will attend the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina here, since 
the money he makes carrying 
papers would see-him through: 


DEVELOPS AMAZING SPEED. 


Rotor In Vacuum Is Devised for 
132,000 Revolutions a Minute. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Dec. 29 (4).— 
How speeds of 132,000 revolutions a 
minute and more generating forces 
900,000 times that of gravity have 
been obtained in the Rouss Physi- 
cal Laboratory at the University of 
Virginia by means of rotors in a 
vacuum chamber was explained to- 
day to the American Physical So- 
ciety. 

Using small air-driven and sup- 
ported turbines, Dr. Jesse W. 
Beans, Professor of Physics, and 
Edward G. Pickels, a Richmond 
(Va.) graduate student, have, by 
means of a steel plano wire, trans- 








Civil Guard ced to life 
day on charges of deserting his 


duties the er revolt. At 
* be 
Oviedo, Jesus Arguelle 


faced 
allegedly leading one of the rebel 








Expert Tells. Scientists That 
Cultivation of Arid Area 
Aggravates Cycle. Effect. 


CLASH ON RACE ANCESTRY 
‘nsectivores’ Lose to Apes in Dr. 


Hooton’s Thesis—Longer’ Life. 
Linked ‘to ‘Heavy Water.’ 


warnings 
farmers. 


WEST IS WARNED © 
OF MORE DROUGHTS 





. He pointed ‘out that as far 
as 1919 Weather Bureau scientists 








PITTSBURGH, Dec. 29 (2),— 
More droughts as.bad as the dis- 
astrous.one last Summer were fore- 
cast by a Weather Bureau expert 
today. At the same time he voiced 
belief that much of the damage 
done in the last one could have 
been avoided if previous scientific 
had been heeded by 


J. B. Kinzer, chief climatologist 
of the Weather’ Bureau, told the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science that there 


should. have -been practiced,’ he 
said 


“The greater the area of loose, 
— — soil exposed to the wind, 
e more extensive and damagin 
will be soil erosion.and dust storms 

during droughts. * 
“The answer here is fewer culti- 
vated fields; more natural vegeta- 
tion;.more grass lands without too 
close grazing, and any device that 
would diminish the surface velocity 


ture.’ 
Rivals for Man’s Ancestry.- 
“Insectivores” and apes clashed 
for the honors of explaining man’s 
mysterious origin. In a lecture 


on. ‘ 0 Sapiens—Whence and 
Whither” Dr. Earnest A. Hooton of 





of the wind and conserve soil mois- like 


were relatives:of early man, Dr. 
‘Hooton. said: 
‘“In the fallness.‘of time some 


concentrated for an explanation of 
man’s history. 

*‘Who then is: this Tarsius?”’ Dr. 
Hooton asked. ‘The contemporary 
animal is the size of a small rat, 


g| with a furry body and a long tail, 


bare in the middle and hairy at 
both ends. 

“It has monstrous eyes, seeming- 
ly directed forward, very-large ears, 
and a pinched and retracted snout. 
Its ankle bones are enormously 
elongated. It hops on its hind legs 

miniature * 


a 

He said. that he preferred to ad- 
here to the ‘“‘old fashioned belief 
‘that the more numerous and de- 
tailed. the resemblances between 
two animals, the closer the rela- 
tionship between .’ There- 





them 
fore he thought ’the gorilla and the 
chimpanzee were still the forefnost 


claimants for kinship. with man's 


s | remote ancestors. 
‘Heavy Water’ Lengthening Life. |: 


"The famous new “heavy water’’ 
was shown to be a definite length- 
ener of life for one type of animals 
and one type of plants. Taken into 
their bodies in small amounts in 
place of ordinar y water, it enabled 
them to live much longer than nor- 
mal under starvation conditions, 
Dr. T. Cunliffe Barnes of Yale Uni- 


| versity reported on. experiments 


with flat. worms and with spiro- 


|gyra, or pond scum, in which’ he 


was assisted by E. J. Larson. 


Introducing heavy water into liv- 
ing animals gave scientists a new 
method of controlling the processes 
of life in the body, Dr. Barnes said. 

Heavy water also might play an 


important part in the miysterious tw 


process of photo-synthesis, by 
which chlorophyll, the green color- 
ing matter of plants, uses sunlight 
to. manufacture , starches 
and other plant. products, he re- 
ported, 

He found that at last one type 
of plant would live more than twice 
one cutet tet air as ae 
nary water, bu when exposed 
to the light, indica 
water and 
to increase | 





He thought that heavy water 











Spain's Army Put at 145,000. 


MADRID, Dec. 29 ().—A decree | 


fauthorizing a total of Spanish 
Army forces in 1985 of 145,000 men 
‘was published today in the official 
gazette. The figures, issued for 
budget purposes, did not include a 
proposed increase in armed forces 
that would raise the total, if the 
Cortes should approve it, to more 





than 200,000 men. 




















Welcome wherever they go 
— those who have the gift of 
‘music. Start your child now. 







A Baldwin-built piano is easy 
te own. Convenient terme. 


BALDWIN PIANOS 
20 EAST 54th ST. 


Baldwin « Hamihon 
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"SOCIAL PLANNING 


( ‘Avoid “Superstition ‘of 
Individualism.’ 





f 


COLLEGE SPORTS ASSAILED 








Dean Rogers at Boston Session 
Also Proposes a Curb on 
Athietics for Women. 





By EUNICE BARNARD. . 
‘2 f§pectal to Tas New YorE Truss. 

BOSTON, Dec. 29.—If youth will 
discard the “‘superstition of indi- 
vidualism’’ and turn to social plan- 
hing along lines the machine age 
makes possible, it may for the first 
time in history live in harmony with 
its ideals, Edward A. Filene, Bos- 
ton merchant, told members of the 
National Student Federation at 
their tenth annual congress here 

His address came at the close of 
a day !: which the 200 student gov- 
ernment heads, gathered here from 
colleges from coast to coast, ¢x- 
changed views on campus prob- 
lems. 

Youth is often told, Mr. Filene 
gaid, that ‘its aspirations are im- 

and that it should concen- 
trate on the stern business of mak- 
ing ‘a living. But that was only 
true in the days before the machine 
age, when, “‘if one did not give the 
bulk of his time and energy to mak- 
ing a living, he ceased to live and 
incidentally to aspire.’’ 

Now, however, he held, we have & 
machine age, making it possible for 
the masses to have an abundant liv- 
ing without that necessity. But we 
do not keep the machines running 

ively because of the supersti- 
tions of liberty and individualism, 

= Would Seek ‘‘Real Liberty.” 

976 Haven't been looking for the 
real liberty which this machine 
age might confer on us, but for the 
formula of liberty which the self- 
contained farm once conferred 
upon the early settlers.” he de 
clared.. ‘‘Because these modern in- 
dustries are not sif-contained 
farms, however, they cannot be run 

ere. 

“tt = thé law of this machine * 
that a social. mechanism ‘must 
operated to serve the community; 
and if we are so blinded by the 
superstitions of individualism that 
we cannot understand that law, we 
not only injure the community but, 
in the long run, destroy our chances 
of individual success. 

“To make a rapid transit system 
petmanently profitable, we must 
provide the whole public with the 
best possible transportation at the 
lowest possible cost. 

“The same principle applies to 
every industry and every business, 

“By high rates and high prices 
we may squeeze the public for a 
time; but the inevitable result is to 
drive’ patronage away and to wreck 
the very properties which we meant 
to guard.” 

‘Warns of Wealth Superstition. 


Mr. Filene declared that “the 
American railroads today are im- 
pressive monuments to the super- 
atition that railroads exist p 
for the benefit of those who own 
or direct them. 

‘If you want ‘real liberty in this 
age,’ Mr. Filéne went on, ‘‘you’ve 


got to operate thé machine accord-| 


ing~to the facts of this machine 
age; which. means that it is neces- 
sary not only to discover the facts 
but to train the mind to respond to 
facts ipstead of to the fears which 
are nurtured by superstition.’’ 
Another ‘“‘superstition’’’ against 
which Mr. Filene warned youth is 
that wealth consists of things. On 
the contrary, he held, wealth con- 
aiats of those things that people 
want and that. are available to 


them. 

“The superstitious supposed that 
there was ‘as much wealth, at least 
in America, after thé Wall Street 
crash as there was ‘before, even if 
there was not as much money,’’ he 
said. 

‘There. were. in’ fact as many 
things, but, because the people who 
wanted those things couldn’t get 
them, those things had really 
ceased to be wealth and even those 
who pésséssed the things were 
poor; not rich. 

“But when the New’ Deal pro- 
posed: fo correct this situation by 
the simple means of increasing the 
buying power of the masses, all the 
superstitions concerning money and 
wealth bristled in revolt. 

‘People thought that mohey was 
something to accumiulate, not to 
pay out; although if it’ were not 
paid out, it ‘most assuredly could 
not come in,” 


Rogers for Curb on Women’s Sports. 


At a forum earlief in the day, 
Dean Frederick Rand Rogers of 
Boston University asserted that al- 
most all college athletes are profes- 
sionals. Ri ’ 

“The amateur rule ie practically 
@ dead letter in most colleges to- 

‘ day,” he said. “Everybody knows 
this, but the condition is so com- 
—— and embarrassing that no- 

y does anything about it but 
snicker." 

Moreover, college games, he went 
om; by no means set ‘‘a standard 
of sportmanship which American 
boys and girls have a right to ex- 
pect,” and while college sports in 
géneral are beneficial, many. mod- 
ern programs, in his opinion,. con- 
centrate on those “which are least 
effective in promoting health and 
happiness.’’ 

“As far as athletics for women 
8 he continued, ‘‘the leas said 

better. Com 
be age 
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Sunshine Is Measured bya New Machine; 





Inventor Says It Will Aid Study of Rays 


“pe to set up a \ 
“days of full sunshine,” the new 
dard 


( necessarily less than 


100 | 100 ‘per cent. 


RISING PRICE ERA 


Trend May Last Century.and 
Country May Stay Off Gold, © 
Secretary Tells'Sciéntists. - 








RECOVERY ‘WELL ON WAY’ 





Murchison Views it as Perma- 
nent, Listing Hopeful Signs 
Outbalancing Doubts. 





PITTSBURGH, Dec. 2 (*.— 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, today told the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science that this country 
may be entering a century-long 
period of rise in prices and may 
not return to the gold standard. 

“Bor all we know to the con- 
trary, we may be entering upon 
another 100-year long rise in prices 
such as was seen in the century 
beginning with 1815,”” he said. 

“There is a possibility that the 
United States may not return to 


which logical minds cannot per- 
ceive at the moment.” 

The Secretary informally ad- 
dressed a session called to discuss 
the progress of world recovery, 
speaking at the request of Carl 
Snyder of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of -New York, chairman of the 
meeting. 


“Psychological Tendencies.”’ — 

Mr. Wallace assured his audience 
that the United States was well.on 
the way.to prosperity, but vane? a 
warning to statisticians and Busi- 
ness analysts that ‘‘certain psycho- 
logical tendencies’’ may be. more 
significant than barometrics or 
econometrics in charting the course 
of recovery. 

Inexplicable trends, he said, often 
ocour in economic history that can- 
not be predicted by the usual for- 
mulas. 

He stated that from 1914 to 1929 
the per capita production of goods 
in the United States had exhibited 
a steadily rising trend, reaching its 
peak in the latter year, while Great 
Britain had not risén above its pre- 
war level except for occasional 
spurts. Consequently, he reasoned 


‘that the United States had a further 


way to travel to reach its 1929 
status than the United Kingdom. 

“I believe that recovery in the 
United States has reached that of 
Great Britain and perhaps has pro- 
ceed little further,”” he said, 
I think that future hope lies rather 
with the United States.’’ 


End of Overproduction Capacity. 

A balance sheet of ‘‘our chief con- 
cern,’’ permanence of. recovery, 
showing capacity for overproduc- 
tion wiped out, was presented by 
Claudius T. Murchison, director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tie Commerce, who held that the 
hopeful column eutweighed the 
doubts. 

On the “doubt side he listed 
‘certain striking disparities’’. in sta- 
tistics compared with previous re- 
coveries. These were: 

Factory employment increasing 
four times more than production 
and factory - payrolls eight times 
more than last year. 

‘‘Digtinctly. lower levels of activity 
in the textile industry” at 16 per 
cent under last year. 

“Failure of member bank: loans 
of the Federal Reserve System to 
share in the upswing,’ their loans 
to date nearly 6 per cent under 


last q . 
ure te diminish the number 
on relief. gists 
“The tural -situation gen- 
erally failing to show ——— 


of 
physical output.” ss 


On the hopeful side he listed a 
“chief characteristic’* of recovery 
periods as the presence of ‘‘strik- 
ing disparities.’’ 

Against the factory disparity was 
“improvement in bi profits 
and the relatively restrained rise 
in commodity prices as a whole.”’ 

Also on the hopeful side was the 
importance given to economic ac- 
tivities in. w ——57 had greater 
—— ma as well as 
emp on “consumables,” In 
this latter connection, Mr. Murchi- 
son said that “in past recoveries 
the dynamic influences 


exerted 
themselves first 
the | 3 * in the heavy. in- 


Dust Storm Bore Bacteria 
From Midwest to Boston 


By The Associated Press. 

CHICAGO, Dec. 29.—A cloud of 
bacteria rode along with the pall 
of -yellow dust.over the Eastern 
skies of North America last May 
when .the great dust storm 
whipped up from the drought- 
baked Middle West. 

The records that picked up this 
bacterial invasion were described 
to the Society of American Bacte- 
ricologists yesterday by Bernard 
BE. Proctor of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Weatern dust was collected on a 
series of thirty airplane flights in 
the vicinity of Boston. The planes 
were equipped with sticky plates 
te which bacteria would adhere. 

Both bacteria and dust particles 
were found at all altitudes to a 
ceiling of 20,000 feet, beyond 
which ‘the planes did not rise. 


RECTIFIERS PROTEST 
LIQUOR BOTTLE MARKS 


Say Destraction of Old Contain- 
ers Will Cost $3,500,000— 
Rale in Effect Tuesday. 


Special to Tas Naw Yorx Trans. 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 29.—As the 
Treasury t took steps to- 
day to put into effect Tuesday. its 
regulations providing that liquor 
bottles and even containers used by 
retail liquor venders shall bear 
blown-in stamps, Ammon McClellan, 
executive head of the League of 
Distilled Spirits Rectifiers, asserted 
that 90,000,000 bottles would have 
to be destroyed at a loss of $3,500,- 
000 to the industry, ~ 

He declared that the new regula- 
tions would cause many rectifiers 
to close their business until the 
prescribed bottles were received, 
and doubted that the protective 
measures would seriously halt boot- 
legging operations. ‘ 
~ “The indicia is aimed at the illicit 
manufacturer,"’ Mr. McClellan said, 
“and I can sympathize with the de- 
sire of the Federal authorities to 
eliminate him. We, too, have done 
everything. legally possible to re- 
move him from competition with 
the legitimate industry, but in my 
honest opinion this new move on 
the part of the Treasury will hardly 
make a dent in his business. 

Ao is here to stay until the gov- 
ernment takes the common sense 
route of recommending to Congress 
a drastic reduction in taxes to the 
legitimate industry. ; 

“Let's give the honest rectifier 
a chance to get rid of his large 
stock of bottles before we give the 


new regulations a chance to prove 
their worth.’’ 

Treasury regulations issued today 
require that on and after, Jan. 1 
retail liquor vendors shall not use 
unstamped counter decanters or bar 
containers. in serving liquor by the 
drink. 

Blown-in numerals, symbols and 
other indicia fully identifying the 
manufacturer of the: bottles, the 
producer of the spirits and other 
information required to protect the 
consumer; as well as the govern- 
ment’s revenue, must be shown on 
every container. 


DENY KING CAROL WED 
MME. MAGDA LUPESCU 


Dowager Queen and Government 
Circles in Rumania Scoff at 
Report of Union. 


BUCHAREST, Deo, 29 ().—Re- 
ports that King’ Carol and Mme. 

















Magda Lupescu had actually been | filing 


secretly married for the last. four 
years were indignantly denied to- 
day by the dowager Queen Marie. 

“The story that Carol is married 
to that woman is too crazy even to 
discuss,” said the King’s mother, 
aroused when she heard the reports 
had been printed in American 
newspapers. , 

Government quarters also charac- 
terized the report as too idiotic 
even to warrant notice. Former 
Premier Julius Maniu recently .re- 
vealed in public statements that one 
of the most important conditions 
for restoring King Carol ‘to’ the 
throne was that he give up Mme. 
“yupescu forever. J 

It was reported out here that 
méither the government nor the 

would ever have brought 
Carol. back from.his exile in 


) Paris if he had married Mme. Lu- 


‘: |paseu. Hqually certain Rumanian 


he| officials declared that neither the 





SHES US HEADING 
FOR DICTATORSHIP 


Soupaulit, French Poet, Says 
That Roosevelt Will Not Be 
Chief, However, 








FINDS ‘DEMAGOGIC TREND’ 





He Suggests That ‘a Person 
Like Father Coughlin Will 
Prepare the Way.’ 





Special to Tus New Yorx Trans. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 29. 
~—An eventual dictatorship for this 
country was predicted by Philippe 
Soupault, French critic, poet and 
xo 


writer, at the annual meeting 
ye 


M. Soupault, who was a lecturer 
on French literature and poetry.at 
Swarthmore College in 1982-33, said 
—— —2 in — was 

‘ wards jemogogy. 
Dictatorship, he said, would come 
in two stages, first demagogic, then 
one of the Mussolini type. 


success of Father Coughlin’s ad- 
dresses he termed ‘‘a very danger- 
ous thing.”’ 

Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, editor of 
The Saturday Review of Literature, 
asserted that there was a lack of 
good modern biography. Most of 
it, he said, consisted of jazz crea- 
tions, designed more to amuse than 
to instruct the reader. 

“Few of the modern biographies 
will suryive,”” he declared, ‘I 
think that the great majority of 
the biographies of the last ten 
years are notably careless as com- 
pared with those of thirty years 


—9* Everett Hunt of Swarth- 
more College accused biographers 
and historians of the modern school 
of bias, 

“The communistic in reters of 
—— he said, * 1 distort 

ry for progapan purposes. 
The hologists will discover so 
many tan suppressions among 
our authors that we may soon de- 
sire to give a Puritan training to 
any youth suspected of literary 
talent.’’ ; 

He declared that scientific’ and 
vocational specialists were making 
inroads that would reduce life to 
mere profit-taking asserted 
that the duty of literature was to 
protect the emotions, 

Plans for a dictionary of Amer- 
ican speech in 1895, thirty years be- 
fore the first book on Americanisms 
published by H. L. Mencken, are 
revealed in the notebook of Schele 
de Vere, Dr. A. L. Hench of the 
University of Virginia told the as- 
sociation. Schele de Vere was a 
professor at the University of Vir- 
= and died in Washington in 


The notes include. an account of 
how the political term ‘ge an- 
dering’’ was kept out of the Web- 
ster dictionaries» until. after -the 
death of Elbridge Gerry's widow in 
1849. Mrs. Gerry was a friend of 
Professor Porter of Yale, editor of 
the dictionary. : 

Dr. Randall Stewart of Vander- 
bilt University, who is edi the 
third and fourth volunies of w- 

‘s notebooks, told the Amer- 
ican literature group that Haw- 
thorne was so strongly American 
that he could not refrain from com- 
paring everything with things 
American, even in his private notes. 
He said that Hawthorne spoke of 
the Crimean crisis in one note and 
declared that should a war rise be- 
tween -England and America he 
would gladly resign his consular of- 
fice and return as a naval com~« 
mander to help capture England. 

Percy Waldron Long, editor of 
the association’s publications and 
Professor of English at New York 
University, has been elected to suc- 
ceed Dr. Carleton Brown of New 
York University as national secre- 
tary of the association: 


SEE AID TO SWINDLERS 
IN INCOME TAX LAW 


Federal Officials Say Publica- 
tion of Returns Will Be Guide 
to Possible Victims. 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 29°(2).—A 
helping ‘hand for the racketeers and 
— who prey on the wealthy 
ility seen by Federal 
y in the publication, 
next March, of income tax returns. 

The law requires that the, impor- 
tant figures.in corporation and in- 
dividual “returns. on. 1934 incomes 
shall be open’ to public inspection. 
These — must be filed by 
March 15. 











Treasury officials said the re 
quirement may supply information 
to the lawless to help them in their 
activities against the wealthy, but 
added that the department had. no 
choice. than to enforce the law, 

Guy’ T. Helvering, Commissioner 
of Internal: Revenue, has instruct- 
ed his district collectors to require 
that every person and corporation 
a return must also fill-out a 
special blank briefing the informa- 


turn. 
will be made pub 
lectors ‘‘within a reasonable time.” 
Failure to file the cond form 
will carry a penalty of to cover 
expenses of the collector's office in 
assembling or obtaining the in- 
formation. 


-ASSAILS NEW DEAL- LAWS. 


Oklahoma Federal Judge Asks Bar 
to Uphold Constitution. ... 


et AnOMA cITY, pe. 29 (2.— 
‘ederal Edgar ‘aught,. 
sanitar bein aay, 4 
in effect, much: of New D 
mn. " : > . 








Manufacturers’ Counsel Says 
‘Only Contributory System 
Could Be a Success. 





BASED. ON BRITISH STUDY 





Report Asserts Social Service 
in That Country Takes 





tained in a study by John C. Gall, 
associate counsel of the association. 
His report was based on a 
month’s — in. Great · Britain 
cter. 
ry on Sept. 30 


1, Social service is, costing Great 
Britain about one-seventh of the 
total sum paid in wages. 

2. Unemployment insurance con- 
sumes half of the total social ser- 
vice cost. 

3. After a quarter of a century of 

_ Operation, unemployment insur- 
ance still is recognized by Eng- 
land as an experiment, and 
twenty-five amendments of this 
‘act in twenty-four years have 
failed to reduce it to what leading 
English ‘statesmen consider a 
practical, fixed policy. 

4. Labor laws and relations in 
Great Britain differ so widely 
from those in America that con- 
clusions, for legislative purposes, 
could not be reached through any 
reasonable — of comparison. 
Referring to one of the latest 

clashes in Great Britain over this 

form of unemployment insurance, 

Mr. Gall quoted Ramsay Mac- 

Donald: 

“The great weakness of unem- 

loyment schemes up to now has 

that none of them differenti- 
ated enough in the character of the 
unemployed,’’ Mr. MacDonald said. 

“Unemployment in the whole is a 

mass of a tho ne prob- 

lems, sometimes applying to indi- 
viduals and not to a group of in- 
dividuals at ail.’’ 

Mr. Gall continued: 

“My observation is that collective 
agreements in England are far less 
the result of internal politics and 
‘horse-trading’ than our NRA codes 


apected at every stage. 

“Those who believe that the 
closed union shop is the general 
rule in England, ,or that the unions 
are free to impose their will upon 
the employer, would do well to con- 
sider that: 

“1. Great Britain hag no statute 
similar to our famous. Section 7a. 
There is nothing in the law itself 
which compels any employer to deal 
with a labor union. i 

"2. While there is freedom of self- 


ployers’ premises for the 
promoting trade union organization. 

“3. So far as the law is con- 
cerned, the open-shop policy is still 
the rule in Great Britain. 

“4. An employer may run an ab- 
solutely. non-union shop if he so de- 
sires and may simply refuse to em- 
ploy a union man.”’ 

Mr, Gall pointed out that the re- 
port. of the British Ministry of La- 
bor for 1933 indicated a total of 
only 358 labor disputes beginning in 
that year. 


GUILD CASE REFERRED 
TO NEWSPAPER BOARD 


NRA Chiefs Ask Opinion on Dis- 
missal of Jennings in San 
Francisco. 











WASHINGTON, Dec. 20. (%.— 
The Newspaper Industrial Board 


will be asked whether it thinks The 
San Francisco Call- 


The NRA... 


paper board for its opinion after. 
the Labor ‘Relations Board had 
asked the NRA to remove the code 
conmipliance -insignia. : 

The labor board made that re- 
quest after the paper, an interest 
of William Randolph Hearst, re- 
fused to.reinstate Dean 8S. Jen- 
nings, a rewrite man, who com- 
plained that he had been forced ‘to 
resign for activity in the American 
Newspaper Guild, 

The board ordered Mr. Jennings's 
reinstatement despite the -conten- 
tion of the paper and Donald Rich- 
berg, director of the emergefcy 
council, that the case should have 
been heard by -the: Newspaper In- 
dustrial Board. - 
»When the newspaper board would 
Act @nithe-cage his not been made 
Known. here, - w 3 





re-| FEWER LYNCHINGS IN 1934. 


Mobs + dete 15 Negroes This Year 
Officers Saved 74 Persons, 


Records of Tuskegee Institute to- 
day ae —— ag? J : oon 
lync e nation 
Saving thee. — of thirteen 
from 1933, when several of those 
lynched were white. 
The report showed that “eight of 
the persons lynched were ng 
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TUSKEGEE, Ala., Dec. 29 uP) 
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FORCED ALD PE — — 
10 JOB INSURANCE 


JANUARY 


SAL 


Courtesy showing 


Every piano in this 


| 


collection 


Monday, Dec. 31st 


f 1 1 
by sGalelel= workmen 


FACTS of FINANCE 
Next Wednesday 


‘Those who can read the significance of figures will look to The 
Annual Financial Review and Forecast of The New York Times as 
an indispensable source of information and guidance. 


Inchided in it will be full comparative tabulations by months 
of the various foreign exchange rates, complete tables of trans-. 
actions, prices, and fluctuations and net changes in the New York 
bond and stock markets during 1934, and a two page chronological 
record. of ‘the’ year’s outstanding events, with each month’s story ° 
concisely summarized, ‘with the date, character and relationship of 
every important financial or industrial occurrence in 1934. 

Besidés ‘these facts there will be interpretations of them by 
foreign and American correspondents, as well as individual forecasts 
by men occupying conspicuous positions in the fields of finance and 
industry. ~ 


Next Wadieoday, January 2, 1935 
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FAUPTMANN TRIAL 
TOBE HARD FOUGHT 





Formidable Array of ‘Legal 
Talent Ready for Opening 
Next Wednesday. 





LINDBERGHS. TO TESTIFY 





State to Call 125 Witnesses : 


and Is Prepared to Use Three 
Truckloads of Exhibits. 





Special to Taz New Yore Tras. 

FLEMINGTON, N. J., Dec. 29.— 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann, Bronx 
carpenter, an ex-convict who es- 
caped from prison in Germany and 
came to the United States as a 
stowaway after the war, will go on 
trial for his life in the century-old 
Hunterdon County Court House 
here at 10 o’clock next Wednes- 
day morning. He is charged with 
the murder. of Charles A. Lind- 
bergh Jr., after kidnapping the 
19-month-old infant from the Lind- 
bergh country estate near Hope 
well, a few miles from here, on the 
night of March 1, 1932. : 

When arrested on Sept. 19, last, 
he had in his possession $14,590 in 
gold certificates identified by their 
serial numbers as part of the $50,- 
000 ransom Dr. John F. Condon 
(Jafsie), as agent for Colonel Lind- 
bergh, paid to a man he knew as 
“‘John’’..in St. Raymond’s Ceme- 
tery, the Bronx, on the night of 
April 2, 1932, a month after the kid- 
napping and forty days before the 
body of the stolen child, reduced 
almost to a skeleton, was found in 
a thicket near the Hopewell-Prince- 
ton road, only four and one-half 
miles from the Lindbergh home, on 
May 12, 1932. 

/ Choosing of the Jury. 

Supreme Court Justice Thomas 
W. Trenchard of Trenton, vener- 
able, dignified, a stickler for the 
proprieties, will preside over the 
session of the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer, before which the case 
will be tried, and Judge Adam O. 
Robbins of the Court of Common 
Pleas of this county may sit with 
him, From a jury list of 150 names, 
a panel of forty-eight, including 
twenty-one women, has already 
been drawn, from which will be se- 
lected the jury of twelve persons 
who will hear and determine the 
issue. If there is difficulty in choos- 
ing a jury, successive panels will 
be drawn until the entire list has 
been exhausted, after which Sheriff 
John H. Curtiss will .go into the 
streets of this little town to pick up 
as many talesmen as. may be 
needed. 

The trial is expected to be hard- 
fought, for each side hme a formid- 
able array of legal talent. Attor- 
ney General David T. Wilentz of 
Perth Amboy,. about the same’ age 
as Hauptmann, prosecuting «his 
first capital case, will head the 
State’s forces. He will be assisted 
by George K. Large, native of 
Flemington, Princeton graduate, 
former county prosecutor and 
judge, as Special Assistant Attorney 
General; four regular Assistant At- 
torneys .General: Joseph Lanigan, 
Robert Peacock, Richard Stockton 
and Walsh, and Prosecutor 
Anthony M. Tauck Jr. of Hunter- 
don County. ; 

Edward J. Reilly of Brooklyn, 
who has had a long career and a 
successful record in defending im- 
portant criminal cases, will be chief 
defense counsel. He will be assisted 
by Frederick A. Pope of Somerville, 
former prosecutor of Somerset 
County and veteran of many mur- 
der trials in New Jersey, both as 
prosecutor and defense counsel; C. 
Loyd Fisher, young Flemington 
lawyer, and Egbert Rosencrans of 
Blairstown, president of the War- 
Ten County Bar Association. 


Lindberghs Will Testify. 
The principal witnesses for the 


prosecution will be Colonel and Mrs. | 


Lindbergh, the parents of the mur- 
dered child; Betty Gow, the nurse- 
maid, who tucked the baby into his 
crib about 8:30 o’clock the night of 
the kidnapping, and-discovered that 
he was missing about 10 o’clock, 
and who returned from Scotland to 
testify; Dr. Condon, the aged Bronx 
educator, who saw the mysterious 
“John” on two occasions during 
the ransom negotiations; John‘Per- 
rone, a Bronx taxicab driver, who 
has identified Hauptmann asthe 
man who gave him $1 to carry a 
message to Dr. Condon at the 
beginning of the negotiations; va- 
rious persons who. say that they 
saw Hauptmann near the Lindbergh 
home about the time of the crime, 
or that they received some of the 
ransom bills from the accused man; 
and experts who say that Haupt- 
mann’s handwriting shows him to 
be the author of the ransom notes, 
both the one left at the scene of the 
crime and those written later to 
Colonel] Lindbergh and Dr. Condon, 
together with other experts wh 
will try to connect the prisoner wile 
the ladder left against the Lind- 
bergh house, the wood and nails 
therein, the paper in the ransom 

notes, and with other clues. 
It has» been indicated by the 
rosecution that it will try to prove 
t Hauptmann conceived and ex- 
ecuted the crime alone—that he was 
the actual kidhapper, that he either 
killed the child deliberately or 
caused his death by dropping the 
infant from the ladder while 
descending from the. second-floor 
nursery (which would be murder 
in the first degree under the law, 
since death occurred in the com- 
mission of another felony, the bur- 
of the house by breaking and 


a 


i 
he 


managed 
very nicely without thi 
to} Lindbergh. 





Justice Thomas W.. Trenchard, 
who will preside. 











< 


in Manhattan; that he went te the 
Bronx in the early evening to have 
dinner with his wife at a bakery- 
restaurant where she was employed 
as a .waitress, and that they then 
returned to their home, where they 
nt the night, and upon his ‘ex- 
an&tion that he had received the 
ransom money found in his garage 
from a friend, Isidor Fisch, who 
is now dead. 
It is also believed that the de- 
fense will try to prove that the 
crime was not a one-man job, but 
was committed by a gang, with 
which Hauptmann had nothing to 
do, both with respect to the kid- 
napping and murder and to the 
ransom payment. 


Tactics of the Defense. 


Defense lawyers picked for their 
skill at cross-examination are ex- 
pected to subject certain prosecu- 
tion witnesses to severe question- 
ing, especially those who may iden- 
tify Hauptmann as having been in 
New Jersey at or about the time of 
the kidnapping. As the State’s case 
rests upon circumstantial evidence, 
and as defense counsel contend that 
the evidence placing Hauptmann in 
the State at the time of the crime 
is the weakest link of the chain, 
it is regarded as certain that the 
defense will wage the hardest pos- 
sible fight to discredit and nullify 
the, testimony of identification wit- 
nesses. ‘ 

On the other hand, if Hauptmann 
takes the witness stand as ex- 
pected, the State can be. counted 
upon to make him submit to a re- 
lentless cross-examination on every 
point of his story, especially his 
explanation of having received the 
ransom money from Fisch. 

As the State intends to call about 
125 witnesses and has three truck- 
loads of, exhibits and documentary 
evidence, and as the defense prob- 
ably will call almost as many wit- 
nesses and produce voluminous rec- 
ords, both: sides can be to 
fight to a finish over every detail 





of evidence, and a long drawn out 
trial is in prospect. It is believed 
the trial will last at least a month, 
perhaps considerably longer. 


WITNESS DISPUTES 











Continued From Page One. 


until the rumor crop ‘was like a 
field of corn after a heavy storm. 
The prosecution ‘has ‘virtually 
finished the preparation of its case, 
There will be no conferences today, 
prosecution attorneys expecting to 
remain at home, and it was uncer- 
tain whether they would meet on 
Monday. On Tuesday a final con- 
ference was expected to be held. - 
In his statement concerning the 
announcement by the prosecution 
that Mrs. Lindbergh would be a 
witness, Mr. Fisher declared: 





proof as the trial 
and added that in the Curtis trial 


the State to along 
fe alt of Mrs. 








HAUPTMANN ALIBI =! 


“Clearly, Mrs. Lindbergh will be |- 
itness 


Pope and Egbert Rosecrans. 


The court house at Flémington, N. J. 


Attorneys who have been retained te defend Hauptmann against the murder charge on which he will be 
tried at Flemington, N. J. They are, left to right, Lloyd Fisher, Edward J. Reilly, chief counsel; Fred 


CHIEF FIGURES IN THE TRIAL OF BRUNO HAUPTMANN WHICH STARTS ‘WEDNESDAY, 
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The staff of prosecuting attorneys. Seated, left to right, are Anthony M. Hauck, David T.-Wilents, Attor- 
ney General of New Jersey; George K. Large and Joseph Lanigan. Standing are Richard Stockton 





Harry A. Walsh, 




























Bruno Richard Hauptmann, the defendant. 











CAPTURE ANOTHER 
OF DILLINGER GANG 


Federal Men Arrest John Chase 
on Charge of Aiding Nelson 
in Slaying of 2 Agents. 








Special to Taz New York True. 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 29.—John 
Paul Chase,:one of the few remain- 
ing members of the Dillinger gang 
of outlaws, was héeld.tonight by the 


Department of Justice on a charge 
of murder as a confederate of the 
late. George (Baby Face) Nelson in 
@ gun fight at Barrington, Ill., on 
Nov. 27 in which Inspector Samuel 
P. Cowley and Herman E, Hollis, a 
Federal special agent, were killed. 

The Department of Justice issued 
a. statement here revealing that 
Chase,.a former California bootleg- 
ger, was captured Thursday at 
Mount Shasta, Calif., and was al- 
ready en route to Chicago. He will 
be tried there and will face the 
death penalty if convicted. 

Chase’s arrest accounted for all 
three involved in the slaying of the 


the kidnapping search by hoax- 
ing Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, 
and added: 

“Tf the State of New Jersey still 








co 

State of New Jersey could possibly 
attempt to prevent that testimony 
from being given during the trial of 
the indictment against Haupt- 
mann.”’ 

Hauptmann, according to a report 
from his guards, was not apparent- 
ly perturbed as the date of his trial 
approached. He spent his usual 
day in his cell, reading and smok- 
ing and showed no signs of nervous- 
ness. It was one of ‘the 
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two. agents, for Nelson died of 
wounds received in the battle; his 
widow was arrested and is now 
serving a. sentence of a year and a 
day at the Federal Prison Farm at 
Milan, Mich., and now Chase is in 
custody. 

Nelson, known to the Department 
of Justice under his real name of 
Lester M. Gillis, was a close asso- 
ciate of Dillinger and was accused 
| of the killing of W. Carter Baum, a 
Federal agent, at Spider Lake, 
Wis., last April 3. At that time Dil- 
linger and his men shot their way 
out of a resort known as Little Bo- 
hemia Lodge. 

Chase was a minor member of the 
Dillinger band ‘but has been posi- 
tively identified by Federal agents 
as the man who accompanied Nel- 
son and his wife as they shot down 
Cowley and Hollis at Barrington. 


Statement of Department. 

The department’s statement de- 
scribed the hunt for Chase as fol- 
lows: 

An the course of the investiga- 
tion looking toward the apprehen- 
sion of John H. Dillinger and Les- 
ter N. Gillis (Baby Face Nelson), 
it was ‘learned that. John Paul 
Chase, a California bootlegger, was 
one of the most intimate associates 
of Gillis. 

“It was discovered that Gillis 
spent a considerable amount of time 
in the vicinity of San Sausalito, 
Calif., and San Francisco with 
Chase, and that they, together with 
one Rinaldo Segri, had been en- 
gaged in running liquor in Northern 
California. and West Nevada prior 
to the repeal of prohibition laws. 

“During the early months of 1934 
Gillis is known to have been in the 
vicinity of San Francisco and in, 
contact with Chase, who later pro- 
ceeded to St. Paul,.Minn., and 


Francisco under the name of James 
Rogers, and when delivery could 
not be made immediately, he re- 
quested the sales company to in- 
form John Chase when the car 
might be delivered. 

‘‘Chase proceeded to Chicago with 
Gillis in April, 1934, where, on April 
18, 1934, he purchased an Essex 
Terraplane sedan ——— for 


F 





employment in San Francisco dur- 
ing the latter part of August, 1934. 
Shortly prior to her departure this 
woman received a sum of money 
apparently from Chase and infor- 


mation was obtained that she had | 


Hopkins Says Inqairy Shows 


again joined Chase. 

“Further investigation established 
the fact that Gillis and his wife, 
accompanied by two Chicago 
friends, Jack and Grace Perkins 
and the latter’s 2-year-old son, had 
been in the vicinity of San Fran- 
cisco and Reno, traveling in Gillis’s 
sedan auto and trailer, and camp- 
ing for brief periods on side roads. 

‘During ‘the third week of August 
this party was joined by Chase, his 
woman companion and Rinaldo 
Negri. The entire party camped for 
about one week in Western Nevada 
and then procegded in two automo- 
biles to Elgin, Ill., avoiding all 
large towns and tourist camps en 
route and camping on side roads. 

‘‘Near Elgin the group parted, 
Chase and his woman companion 
proceeding by train to New York 
City and the remainder returning to 
Chicago or vicinity. / 

“‘Chase and his woman companion 
remained in New York City for ap- 
proximately three weeks, after 
which she returned to San Fran- 
cisco by plane, arriving there Oct. 
1, 1934. Five days later she was 
located in Sausalito by the. Chief of 
Police, and was questioned thor- 
im bam by agents of the Division of 

Vi 


ion. 

became .associated with 

Gillis again and on Nov. 27, 1934, 

was positively identified as partici- 

pating in the gun battles near Bar- 

, Til, which resulted in the 

death of Gillis, Inspector S. P. Cow- 
—— 


Special Agent H. E. Hollis. 
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DENIES RELIEF FOODS 
HAVE SPOILED HERE 


Less Than Commercial Loss 
on Stored Supplies. 3 


Special to Tus New York Tres. 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 29.—A de 
nial that there had been more. than 
a normal spoiling of veal, cabbage 
and potatoes in shipments to New 
York for distribution to families on 
relief rolls; and that the foods had 
been unfit for consumption when 
distributed, was made today by 
Harry L. Hopkins, Relief Adminis- 
trator. , 

He made public a letter sent by 
William L. Nunn, director of com- 
modity distribution for the Fed- 
eral Surplus Relief Corporation, to 
Alfred H. Schoellkopf, chairman of 
the New York State TERA, 

“The families and persons on the 
relief rolls in the City of New York 
should be assured that the fears 
which have been developed by those 
who_made the public charge have 
no basis in fact, and that the sur- 
plus relief commodities stored for 
their use are at present in. good 
condition in adequate storage 
houses, and, further, that distribu- 
tion is being accomplished accord- 
ing to policies of the Relief Admin- 
istrations of the State and the City 
of New York,”’ Mr. Nunn wrote. 

Spoilage of cabbage, investigators 
found, was not in excess of 2 per 
cent, while the potato loss was not 
more than one-half of 1 per cent, 
“actually a rate lower than norma! 
commercial spoilage under com- 

rable operations.’’ 

“This is made more remarkable 
when you consider that the unload- 
ing of the boats from Maine was 
accomplished on an open pier in 15- 
degree weather,’’ the letter con- 
tinued. 

A distribution specialist will 
continued. on. duty in New. York 
City to determine whether - 
ae bution facilities can be worked 
out. 


Zero Weather Aided Butcher. 
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SEEK TO UNIONIZE MINES. 


Coal Workers Say They Will 
Organize in Turbulent Harlan. 


LEXINGTON, Ky., Dec. 29 UP).— 
Determination to organize South- 
eastern Kentucky coal fields by the 
time ‘‘the robins and the red birds 
come back” was voiced at a mass 
meeting of union coal miners here 
today. 

Resolutions asking a Congression- 
al inquiry into conditions in Harlan 
County, scene of frequent clashes 
between union organizers and dep- 
uty sheriffs employed by coal op- 
erators, were adopted. Another 
resolution sharply criticized Sheriff 
T. R. Middleton of Harlan. 

The 500. miners. attending the 
meeting shouted approval when 
Sam ‘Caddy. of Lexington, president 
of District 30, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, declared: 

“The Governor says we have a 
right te go in there and, by heaven 
we are going.” 

Caddy offered on behalf of the 


Laffoon with. ‘‘a division of coal 
miners: with military training to 
march into Harlan County and 
place the American flag over the 
Sheriff’s office.” 

Representative A. J. May, Demo- 
crat, Prestonsburg, supported the 
proposal for a Congressional in- 
quiry. He said Harlan miners were 
not accorded their rights under the 
Constitution and the NRA. . 





| SENTENCED. IN KIDNAPPING. 





New York Couple Among Those 
Guilty In North Carolina: 


SMITHFIELD, N. C., Dec. 29 G®. 
—A group of men and ‘women 
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8 HELD IN ASSAULT’ 


union to supply’ Governor Ruby 


INA USORY CASE 


Alleged) Money Lender and 
Two Accused of Beating Man 
Unable to Pay Interest. 








PROMISSORY NOTES FOUND 





Victim Tells of Small Loans af 
20 Per Cent for Week— 
Prisoners Have Records. 





An alleged usurer of the financial? 
district and two others who thé 


saulting a brokerage clerk who had 


‘| been unable to pay interest on small 


loans. 

The accused man was George 
Brown, 22 years old, a clerk of 59 
West Seventy-third Street. The 
other prisoners were his brother, 
William, 32, of 336 Fifth Street, 
and Paul S. Kelly, 23, of 1,630 First 
Avenue. The man who appeared 
against them in Tombs Court was 
Hdward Greenblatt, 20, of 62 Union 
Street, Jersey City. 

Greenblatt said he borrowed $20 
from George Brown Nov. 30 and 
signed a note to repay the loan with 
20 per cent interest one week later. 
When his note matured, Greenblatt 
said he repaid the principal of the 
loan and borrowed another $10 on 
the same terms. When the second 
week was up he paid $10, leaving 
the interest of $6 unpaid. 

Friday morning, he said, George 
Brown demanded payment. Green- 
blatt said he was unable to pay and, 
according to his story, he was 
beaten by the money-lender’s two 
companions. He told his story to 
Detectives Edward McDonald and 
Robert Haring at Old Slip station, 
but refused to sign a complaint. 
Suspecting that Greenblatt feared 
re , the detectives —— 
him, and they say they saw three 
men beat him in front of 50 Broad 
Street. The Brown brothers and 
Kelly were arrested. _ Greenblatt 
still refused to sign a complaint. 
In George Brown’s kets, the de- 
tectives said,.they found 400 prom- 
issory notes representing a total of 
about $4,000 in loans. e largest 
note was for $172. 

At the line-up Acting Captain 
Frederick ‘Zwerz announced that 
George Brown had been arrested 
and discharged twice in the past 
two years; once for alleged viola- 
tion of the Sullivan law and once 
on a charge of felonious assault, 
Kelly, Captain Zwerz said, 
served prison terms for assault. 

Greenblatt’s face was bruised and 
cut when appeared in court. 
Magistrate Dreyer fixed bail for 
the brothers at $2,500 each. He held 
Kelly without bail and set Jan. 3 
for a hearing in the case. 


HELD AS GAMBLING RING. 


Ten Seized in Brooklyn Raid to 
Get Hearing on Jan. 9. 


Ten men arrested last Friday in 
a raid on an alleged bookmaking es- 
tablishment in an apartment at 479 
Third Street, Brooklyn, were ar- 
raigned yesterday before Magistrate 
Bernard A. Kozicke in Flatbush 
court. The apartment was the 
headquarters of a gambling ring 
that received about 15,000 bets a 
day by telephone, according to the 

lice. 

yor eight of the defendants Mag- 
istrate Kozicke fixed bail at $1,000 
for a further hearing Jari. 9. They 
entered pleas of not guilty to 
charges of bookmaking. An added 
charge of maintaining a gambling 
place was made against Jack Stone, 
$2 years old, of 86 Canal ,Street, 
Manhattan, with bail set af $1,000 
in each case. The tenth defendant, 
Max Rabinowitz, 35, of 20 East 
Chester Road, New Rochelle, was 
held in $200 bail on a charge of dis- 
orderly conduct based on interfer- 
ing with an arrest. 


NEW URSCHEL TRIAL SET. 


Four to Face Oklahoma Court 
Feb. 18 in Kidnap Plot. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Dec. 29 ().— 
The trial of four persons recéntly 
indicted on conspiracy charges in 
connection with the $200,000 Charles 
F. Urschel kidnapping was set to- 
day for Feb. 18 by Federal Judge 
Edgar 8. Vaught. 

Teage Veceke at the same time 
set Feb. 11 for the arraignment of 
Ben B. Laska, Denver attorney, one 
of those indicted. No date has been 














set for the arraignment of Edward” 


Feldman, but the other defendants, 
James C. Mathers, Oklahoma City 
lawyer, and Alvin H. Scott, held in 
jail since his removal from Rose- 
burg, Ore., have pleaded not guilty. 

Mrs. Clara Feldman, consort of 
Albert Bates, now serving a life 
sentence in Alcatraz Federal prison 
for his part in the kidnapping, 
pleaded guilty. 


400 IN BRIDGE TOURNEY. 


District Qualifying Play to Start 
Here on Jan. 2. 


About 400 contract bridge play- 
ers, including many of the leading 
experts, have entered the New 
York district. qualifying tourna- 
ment for the third annual Miami- 
Biltmore championship, it was an- 
nounced y . The qualifying 
round will be held at the Hotel 
Montclair on the evenings of Jan. 
2, 8 and 4, and the district finals 
will be held Jan. 8. ; 

The winning and second pairs in 
the New York district will receive 
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STATE REPUBLIGANS| 


i) DRAFT PROGRAM 


Eaton Calls County Chairmen 
to Meet in Albany Jan. 8 
on Legislative Plans. 








“710 ACT ON PARTY REFORM 





Mellen, Who Urged Parley, 
Says It Should Result in 
Greater Harmony. 


Ways: and means of reaching 
agreement on a legislative program 
and general policies to rehabilitate 
the Republican party in this State 
‘will be discussed at a conference of 
Republican county chairmen and 
members of the’ Legislature in the 
Ten Eyck Hotel at Albany on Jan. 
8 on the call of State Chairman 
Melvin C. Eaton. 

Announcement to that effect was 
Made here yesterday by Chase 
Mellen Jr., New York County chair- 
man, at whose request Mr. Eaton 
agreed to isstie the call. In a letter 
to Mr. Baton, dated Dec, 27, Mr. 
Mellen suggested a complete legis- 
lative program for discussion and 
expressed the opinion that the 
views of the county chairmen, the 
men responsible for getting out the 
Republican vote, would’ be helpful. 

At the same time he disclaimed 
a desire to infringe upon the right 
of the Republican Senators and As- 
_,semblymen, who have the ultimate 
“ legislative program. 

Reorganization Proposed. 

Although the principal business 
of the conference at its formal ses- 
sion will be discussion of a legisla- 
tive program, the attendance of the 
county chairmen from the sixty- 
two counties will offer opportunity 
for an —— of ideas oe pay 
reorganization y party ers 
believe. reorganization has been 
made necessary by a series of 
election disasters culminating in 
the defeat of Robert Moses, candi- 
date for Governor, by more than 
800,000 at the last election. Dis- 
cussions of future party policy, 
more far-reaching than a legisla- 
tive program, are regarded as 
certain to develop in informal con- 
ferences at the coming meeting. 

Governor Lehman is expected to 
outline the Democratic legislative 
program in hig inaugural address, 
supplemented by later me es to 
the Legislature, The Republican 
conference will be designed to set 
forth the Republican position on 
matters thet will come before the 
Legislature and to-be, in effect, the 
party’s answer to the Governor's 
program. 

It is Mr. Mellen’s hope that the 
Republican party will take a more 
liberal position on certain —** of 
proposed legislation, particular: 
cial welfare legislation, and —8 
prevent the Democratic party from 
profiting at the polls by Republi- 
can. opposition to such measures, 
as. it has done in the past. 


Eaton Issues Statement. 


Mr. Haton, presumably because 
of the me ge tie d views of Old 
Guard and liberal factions in the 
party, was at first reluctant to call 
@ conference. In a telephone con- 
versation with . Mellen from his 
home in Norwic he authorized the 
following statement: 

“T have instructed Lafayette B. 
Gleason, secre of the State 
qounmition. to send out the call ~ 
the meng not later than Jan. 
—— @ asked him to make ine 

ecessary arrangements so that the 

e m convene in .the 

Hotel, Albany, on Jan. 

F Fen Br the call will be sent pre- 
me agenda which I will pre- 


‘am very hopeful of this: con- 
ag I feel sure that discussion 
at the meeting will prove. helpful 
in aiding the Republican members 
of the Legislature to draw up a for- 
ward-looking program which will 
have the sympathetic support of the 
county organizations. 

“It is my reaction that the con- 
ference will again demonstrate the 
willingness of the Republican 

t first-hand issues whic 
in the publie interest and to discuss 
these questions fearlessly and open- 


Mr. Mellen leasure at 
|wceeptance by Eaton of his 
on for a contetenee. 

think the conference a a 


te the way toward restoring harmon 
he in the State ot Re 
up aggressive 
pubilceniem in the counties, “ 
said: 
Mellen’s Letter te Eaton, 
Mr. Melien's letter ng the 


conférence and propos subjects 
for B —— * oes 
UNTY 


REPUBLI 
' COM 
50 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City. 
Dee. 97, 1094. 
— tn Melvin C. Eaton, 
rwich, N, Y. 


Des age 
my conversation 
you iy today, permit me to 
e the follewing specific sug- 
much of which is reiter- 


: fara 


our Previous talks slong 


res gest that you 
a — mieetite of cou 
and Republican sd 

ture to be held 

for the pu 

Ronublican 





m of 


not — 
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t county 
man should write the Republican | 


ogram. I am aware 
members of the 
ate! et gat with this | 
bility. and should: ewer A 
ly do so.. On the other hand, 
county chairmen © are ee 
with the responsibility of 
out the vote aces election 4 
when the party is c 
es beeh each y Begs ny the 
Conseseniedar baiting Dem 
cratic Governors, to the Berge on 43 
—— 


*225 it: ip 
to arouse an 


| that Repub 


ropaganda. 
My thought is, that at the con- 
ference I suggest, we could T 
cuss vital —— 
The conference n 
should not, commi 
can — to ‘oe 
nor decisions ! 
such 8 Bu 
might be. well to hea 
of those in attenda 


VANDENBERG ww a 





| Senator, in Radio Talk, Calls 
Republicans to Avoid Both 
Reaction and Radicalism. 


‘NEW SOCIAL LAWS NEEDED’ 





But, in Answer to Melléti, He! 
Says His 10 Points Can Be 
Met Under Constitution. 


| Special to Tas Naw York Tuans,. 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 29>+-A. ten- 
point liberal program for the re- 
1 of the Republican party. 


a few | ond an 01 of a party legislative 
ne ——— 


1 Vandenberg: of Michigan in a radio‘ 


(a) Unemployment 
ance and measures calculated 
to aid the unemployment 
problem generally. 

(b) Adequate laws directed 
—— olimination of child 


; ry ten⸗ion of ‘old: age 
pension system.’ 

(d) Liberalization of Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws. 

(e) Parks extension pro- 
gram. 

(Z) Extension of State 
pital facilities; — 
improvements of State insti- 
tutions and adequate appro- 
priations for. State education; 

(gz) Creation of a Rehabilita- 
tion: Commission to. aid men 
who have served time in insti- 
—— find useful employ- 
ment, : 


(h) Gompulsory m vehi- 
cle. —— Fe apa 


destitute each year through 

automotive fatalities. 

2, Lamitation’ on — disburse- 
ments of revenue gained’ from 
motor vehicle taxation to hi 
way construction and - 
tenance. 

$. Reapportionment. 


4, Creation of State Mortgage 
Authority. 

5. Laws... destined to give 
greater relief to. home ornare 
who, default in their 
ments, lost their homes and, 

m, ate sued for the 
amount in default. 

6. Reform in county govern- 
ment, 

7. Civil service reform, 

8. Four-year term for Gover- 
nor and State Senators and a 
two-year term for Assembly- 
men. 


9, —— — ~ economy 
pres Reco © 
rs ganization. 
ty salen inquiry into public, 
11. Reorganization .. of 


Ban — State 
—— — and : State 


“12. —— ot politics from 
judiciary and acheols, 
18, Direct primaries. 

14, Advisabill of 
for sim ten and 5 
tion numerous. conflictin 

laws in Penal Code and Civil 

Code. 

15. Banking reform laws, 

= 16, Adoption by the State of a 

pay-as-you-go” policy, 

There are a great many to 
important questions, 
and otherwise, that might well be 
discussed at the conference. 
Other: county chairmen will have 
rg on various subjects, as will 

the legislators themselves, 

May I say that I feel very 
strongly that if the Republican 
party is to regain the confidence 
of the majority of the voters in 
this State we must take a firm 
stand on these questions, irrespec- 
tive of whether we control the 
—— er are the minority 


I similarly. feel that it is a mis- 
take to —* the Democratic 
gual —3 J —— 8 —3 

0 
pose much of the. social weite: 
legislation introduced, when our 
— has etea a pre worked —* 
e en a great 
* —— t would Geen —* 
vious that if we s sponsored more 
legislation of this kin 
make a mere defini 
the great 
people of the 
If it is that we 
an adequate end « constructive 
islative program, we will be | 
in the unfortunate position of 


ir 
tate, 


“merely criticizing and not initiat- 


I 
ing. — 





Maller Boy. Faile to Gain, 
t far life being waged by 
nx 


fail te develep — 


a tonight over the NBC sys- 


ae. Vandenberg called for a Lib- 
eral ie to P aga! ‘‘neither 


mor tthameting, to the yaaa) 

— and declared. that the 
of liberalism should recognize it 

“human rights are su to p 
erty rights, but *he r are yn 
of the former and both must take 
firm order under the Constitution,”’ 
e address was the Michigan 
Senator’s answer to questions sub- 
mitted by Chase Mellen Jr., chair- 
man of the New York County Re- 
publican Committee, wha had: in- 
vibes, him and Governor Winant of 
ew Hampshire to discuss the obli- 


—— and destiny:of the Republi- 


ean party at an open forum in Jan- 


Since he could not accept the in- 
vitation,. Mr. Vandenberg found the 
opportunity to go on the air so that 
poe Be views might.be heard by ee 

tire country, He answered som 
of the points —*— by denater 
Borah in his before the 
Young ——— —— ten days ago. 


For “Good’’? Roosevelt Laws. 


In. brief, Mr. Vandenberg coun- 
seled a founded on con- 


coln, acceptance of the 
ded b 


united opposition to the 

Regional political meetings directed 
by ‘the sp pe committee and an 
exchange of party views through 
State organizational activities were 


, }advised ‘to strengthen the yory that Li 


organization. He urged :forwa 
looking policies without abandoning | 
fundamentals and also supported an’ 
adequate protective tariff and sound 
currency, 
Meanwhile, observers at the capi- 
tal said tonight, * agitation for 
reorganization. of e Republican 
party, stimulated by Senator Borah, 
was geining steadily. among the 
young Repu peg but the demand 


of 
— National | tne 
ttee had i little progress. | he 
Senator — — Fe come SNe “fi | ada 


suggeste 

heppy a ‘one — | far sh 

—* * 
ad Ek ag a gy 


* — vi radon! ‘aa thee these 8 wh | beam 


colleagues as —* 

eee tae Mic —* grater ne >. 
rded.as the outstanding aspirant 

for the Republican Pregidential 

nomination in — 


The —— Program, 


His program for the rebuilding 
of the FRepublican y follows: 
‘1, The Republican is 
neither dead nor stricken. ere 
is to much contempo ‘shoot- 
ing’ for a funeral. With 46 per 
cent of the ar yote last No- 
vember, it is the largest political 
ree of baer reco’ bie 
is cularly impressive agains 
a campaign fund opposition which 
touched an all-time high—to wi 
the Treasury of the United States. 
The Democratic par lied but 35 
per cent in 1624 and but 42 per cent 
in 8 et gurvived all requiems. 
Bo at we—with an infinitely 
ye gap to close. The avere 
— — Democrat majorities in 
ongress are false barometers. 
o not register the magnitude 
e storm. Only those are fooled 
= 4. wish to be. 
"2,.This 46 per cent opposition 
phe a many divergent groups 
Shes'tha aoa hp ae —— 
oes the polygio per cent ma- 
jority Our 8 is to. win 
* to a common ground, 
ane * eserve the adherence of the 
i idly arse geben & independent 
and the -vete of 
4 new citizens. It cannot 
done mandate. It must be done 
ion. It ecannet be sought 


by 
( one by reliance upon ancient sym- 


bols. It must be earned alga by 
o— service. It dare not desert 
e true faith of the fathers. But 
hopes of our children. It must an- 
swer both because there ia nobility: 
in each, These are platitudes, * 
———— it can truthfully bee . 
attitudes a 
state of mini-the wellepringe of 
ultimate action. . 
gree Social ——* 


— be —— 
— 


—— 


te new 
into new postwar oo 


sa 12-yearold Bro: part) 
etek na ee a hd gs 
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| NEW ‘LIBERAL’ PLAN} 


Increase. vin FERA — 
Helps 16 « at Barnard 


The. FERA has — ths 
allotments from,10 to 12 per cent 
' ofthe total enrolment at Barnard 
College this year, making it pos- 
sible for. 116 students to earn $15 


maximum. the government allows 
the collégé each month is $1,680. 


be * In itty view, the spirit ‘of our 
Liberalism should day agaifi- with 
rop-| Lincoln: ‘Labor. is prior to and in- 
dependent of capital; labor: is. the 
superior of capital, and it deserves 
much the higher consideration.” It 
should equally say with Lircoln: 
‘Property is the fruit of labor; it is 
a positive good in the world; let not 
him who is houseless pull down the 
house of another, but let him work 
diligently and build one for him- 
self. Thus by example assuring 
that his own shall be safe from /vio- 
lence when built.’ In other words, 
it should declare that human rights 
are superior to property rights, but 
the latter are part of the former 
and both must take firm order. un- 
der the Constitution. It should ac- 
cept social re —— and avoid 
socialism, r one such. ex- 
ample, aa say ral bank | de- 
posit insurance. Another such: ex- 
ample—équitable debt composition 
un amendments to the Bank- 

ruptcy Act. It should not sink in- 
dividualism in a mented State; 
it should reconcile the aims of the 
individual to the niles of the State. 
It should not. destroy the. profits- 
motive, —*** in war; it should 
harness it and then encourage it 
to pull the load. 

“6. I reject the current. notion 
iberalism must be unsound 
and irresponsible. 
ig tonic, not poison, . Yet. it can 
easily become poison under the im-/}, 

julse of its own enthusiasm, and 

ug another typical Republican 
— calis ug to arms, For example, 
President Roosevelt spoke an utter- 
ly ificant Bags prophetic phrase 
in his own first inaugural. when he 
said: ‘Too often in history Liberal 
Focke of loose phy Pe been * on 


r things 
, | gies hie from pare, by —— 
ly for fiscal. improvements. We 
dare not be a of shut minds. 
Let it be — Without. vision 
the people perish, 


Warns Against Bureaucracy, 


—— 
gent cris of permanent tren 
it is not true Liberalism to deliver 
America to at a grip of |. 
——— ucracy, or to 
build up binaite executive au- 
thority * the expense of 
presumably inde ent branches 
of government. lesa an author- |. 
ity than Jefferson called this Lig 
* in a letter to ette in 
nly government by. executive 
ann Ge mani- 


are jeopardized by of alt human, rig no 
foatter how nobly meditated, and 
wholly ruined if dictatorship _be- 
comes despotism. It is not true Lib- 
eralism, again, encourage mo 
nopoly and its sinister price-contro} 
of the mag te te a ie budget, It 
is not true L rape the 
Civil Service or “a —— the 
merit —— er politica 


examples te illustrate —* t— 
pty Republican Liberalism 
—— They may ett 
@ of the coming 


issues. 
natitution —— may indeed a 
day. confront kindred need te ery 
UMN tase — 
Republicanism always should stand 
for effective protective tariffs that 
meagure the difference in costa of 
preduction at heme and abroad, and 

resistan: Pin; 


neither dare it desert the legitimate | for 
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In ‘November the students earned 


— 


i 
aed 


a free parliament of uninstructed 
delegates, represen a true cross- 
section of our party t. From 
such a source—and from no other— 


— of . acceptable 
rship and the selection of a 


True Liberalism | 5, 


ba a of om. 

“To implement these asp 

the gyre se committee co 

crea grou 

State reflecting 

thought of those wu 

must depend for 

and for new recruits. Thug we 

Pee immediately expand the 
bow of our essential consulta- 





ner | NOAKES INQUIRY CLOSED. 


Cae of Three Girls Called Men- 
tally Ill by Pennsylvania Police. 


HARRISBURG, Pa., Dee. 29 (2. 
~Major Lynn G, Adams, Su 
tendent of. State Police, seid 
that the “‘babes in the woods”’ rod 
has been closed and the official in- 
vestigation completed. 

Thousands of words have been 


put inte the record since three little |. 
dead 


the other | Winifred Peirce 


the mountains, on the same 
ber day. 

Major Adams said the investige- 
tion sh that Noakes killed his 
ohildren and Miss Peirce, then 
ended hie own life, about a week 
after he suddenly ge left his home 


crimes in a fit of mental illness,’’ 
Adams said. 


RUBBISH BURNS IN COURT. 


Small Blaze Causes Stir Near New 
Tribunal on Madison Av. at 26th, 





uare Motel two deors north 
ee in the vicinity were 
to be ready to flee, ca 
exeitemént in the neigh 
The blaze, however, Was 


; — enon aie 
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Monday events 


® 


100 love SORES one ne BEM 


———— for Monday. we 60.00. 4 styles, 
-Seneie 08 may. Sevenings (New York store only). 


⸗ 


all-wool blankets.............4°™ 
clearance for Monday. Were 6.95. Peach, 


black transparent velvet ya. I" 
3.50 value for Monday only. Laxarious quality, 
hemmed linen napkins doz. 1* 


reduced trom 2.25 fer Monday only. 16x 18 in. 


handkerchiefs ..........¢tor 7Se 
reduced trom @ for 1.00 for Monday only. 
White and colored, hand-workeds prints, hend. 


relied ... women’s, ——— 


checked tablecloths. «wa75e 
redueed from 1.10 for Monday only. ene 
in. and 54 x 70 im. Big, bold chooks In red, 
_ bine, geld or blocky all wish white fourth floar 
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TOKYO MODERATES 


Statement Japan Seeks Better 
Treaty Held to Mollify . 
Foreign Opinion. 








“NAVY IS ALSO PLEASED 





Uncompromising Stand on 
Parity Approved—Abroga- 
tion Relieves Tension. 


By HUGH BYAS. 
Wireless to Tas New York Tuuzs. 

TOKYO, Dec. 29.—Foreign Min- 
ister Koki Hirota’s statement today 
explaining the denunciation of the 
Washington Naval Treaty, makes a 
favorable first impression on many 
sections of Japanese opinion. 

The moderates are reassured on 
being told again that the abrogation 
is merely a step toward a new and 
better agreement, while big navyites 


are gladdened by the uncompromis- 


ing rejection of an inferior ratio. 

Although the statement ‘contains 
nothing specifically new, its ap 
pearancé now is thought likely to 
correct the impression that Japan’s 
case is simply a blunt demand for 
parity. If not exactly relegating 
parity to the background, the state- 
ment is thought to contain a suc- 
cessful showing that parity can be 
only one element in proposals that 
aim to give better security at less 
cost than the Washington plan. 

The government’s ideas can be 
read between the lines. First, it is 
hoped that the emphasis laid on 
Japan’s desire to reduce arma- 
ments, its advocacy of ‘‘the principle 
of non-menace and non on”’ 
as the first step toward disarma- 
ment, will gradually bring about: a 
more, sympathetic attitude in ithe 
Unite States. 

Second, the definite termination 
of the treaty and the disappearance 
of the obnoxious (to Japan) ratios 
will improve the atmosphere here 
and strengthen those who will favor 
@ moderate course when the time 
comes to take decisions. 

Because of this desire to allay 
tefision, it suits the government 
that abrogation came at New Year, 
when -the people are engrossed in 
preparation for their principal fes- 
tivities. Any risk that the -public 
might display disagreement need 
not now be taken into account. 

The Japanese people are in a fa- 

talistic mood. For three years they 
have seen their national policy 
molded by elements in the State 
over whom their elected represen- 
tatives have no control. The navy 
is dominated by an intense convic- 
tion that Japan’s future is in dan- 
ger unless the shackles of the 
Washington ratio are removed, 
and it has communicated this con- 
viction to the nation as a whole. 
’ The Japanese\peaple are familiar 
with this kind of situation and they 
know. nothing can be. done until the 
tension relaxes. By definitely re- 
moving the navy’s greatest griev- 
ance abrogation is therefore a step 
toward normalcy. 

In an editorial to be published to- 
morrow, the Asahi admits little hope 
remains of a purely naval agree- 
ment. Therefore it urges the Jap- 
anese Government to seek a politi- 
cal understanding with the United 
States and Great Britain before 
the nav:' conference. 

The Asan! thanks America for re- 


‘fraining frorfa utterances which 


might have caused angry feelings, 
but warns the Japanese they are 
mistaken if they think this means 
America Is any nearer an apprecia- 
tion of Japan's position, The London 
conversations, says the Asahi, have 
shown that success at the main con- 
ference cannot be expected if Japan 
brings forward the same proposi- 
tions. As a purely naval problem, 
the differences concerning a com- 
mon upper ilimit.and categories of 
ships to be constructed is unbridge- 
able. Prospects of naval agreement, 
therefore, depend on making a po- 
litical agreement first.- 

The Nichi Nichi hopes foreign 
countries will understand that abro- 
gation only means Japan has exer- 
cised ‘her legal right in order to 
obtain a new treaty. 

Admiral Nobumasa Suetsugu, for- 
mer commander in chief of the 
navy and one of the strongest naval 
supporters of abrogation, told 
newspaper men today: 

‘Now we can have freedom and 
economy in our armaments. Some 
people fear a naval race, but even 
if a race comes, we cannot build 
more than Japan can afford.’’ 

Admiral Suetsugu heads the 
school which believes submarines 
are Japan’s defensive weapon par 
excellence. 


CHINA VOICES CONCERN. 


Fears Effect In East of Japan’s 
Denunciation of Naval Treaty. 





» Dec. 
igh Office spokesman for the Na- 
tionalist Governfnent expressed the 
opinion a that Japan’s abro- 
tion of the ‘Washington Naval 
is destined to affect pro- 
ituatio 


Bloe in world polit: 
oc in wor' 
ical and naval affairs.” st 


FAIRBANKS OFF TO ITALY. 


Silent on Report Miss Pickford 
Will Proceed With. Divorce. 
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change and statements made public 
here today on the occasion of the 
denunciation by Japan of the 
Washington naval treaty of 1922: 


Denunciation by Japan. 


* 


Secretary of State, 
hopes as 

1 have the honor, under instruc- 
tions from my government, to 
communicate to you the follow- 
ing: 

ta accordance with Article XXTIT 
of «the meerning the 
limitation 
signed at Washington on the 6th 


of Japan: give ‘notice to 
the Government of the United 
States of America of their inten- - 
tion to terminate the said treaty, 
which will accordingly cease to 
be in force after the 3ist De- 
cember, 1936. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assur 
ances of my highest considera- 
tion. HIROSI SAITO. 


Reply of United States. 


Dec. 29, 1934. 


I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of Your Excel- 
lency’s note of Dec. 29, inform- 
ing me thatthe Government of 
Japan gives notice to the ve 
ernment of the United States of 
America of its intention to termi- 
nate the treaty limiting naval 
armament signed at Washington 
on Feb, 6, 1922,-which will ac- 
co cease to be in force 
after 8ist of December, 1936. 

In accordance with the perti- 
nent provision of Article XXIII 
of the treaty, I am today trans- 
mitthg to the other powers a 
certified copy of this notification 
and am informing them of the 
daté on which it has been re- 
ceived. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed 
assurances of my highest con- 
sideration. CORDELL HULL. 

[Article XXIII of the Washing- 
ton treaty reads as follows: 

[‘*The present treaty shall re- 
main in force until Dec. 31, 1936, 
and in case none of the contract- 
ing: powers shall have given 
notice two years before that date 
of its intention to terminate the 
treaty, it shall continue in force 
until the expiration of two years 
from ‘the date on which notice of 
termination shall be given by one 
of the contracting powers. ‘ 

[Such notice shall be com- 
municated in writing to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, 
which shall immediately transmit 
a certified copy of the notifica- 
tion to the other powers and in- 
form them of the date on which 
it was received. The notice shall 
be deemed to have heen given and 
shall take effect on that date. In 
the event of notice of termina- 
tion being given by the Govern- 
~ment of the United States, such 
notice shall be given to the 
diplomatic representatives at’ 

ashington of the other contract- 

ing powers, and the notice shall 
be deemed to have been given 
and shall take effect on the date 
of the communication being made 
to the said diplomatic representa- 
tives. 
AWithin one year of the date 
on which a notice of termination 
by any power has taken effect, all 
the contracting powers shall meet 
in conference.’’] 


Tokyo Foreign. Minister. 

In the recent preliminary con- 
versations the Japanese Govern- 
ment have been , in co- 
eperation with the other powers 
concerned, their most sincere ef- 
forts toward the achievement. of 
a new agreement which will se- 
cure Japan’s national defense 
and which will bring about a 


Special . yr Be 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 20.—Fol-| © 


J Embassy, 
Washington, Dec, 28, 1984, 
The Hon. Cordell. Hull; vi 


February, 1922, the Government 7 
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Washington Naval Treaty of 1922. 


DELIVERING JAPAN’S FINAL WORD TO HULL. 


‘ Ambassador Hirosi Saito entering the State Department Building 
yesterday to announce his country’s denunciation of the 





Times Wide World Photo. 

















substantial measure of disarma- 
ment, eliminating all possibili- 
ties of aggression from among 
the great naval powers while 
lightening as far as possible the 
tax’ burden of the peoples. 

The Japanese Government, af- 
ter careful consideration from 
this viewpoint, are convinced 
that the cause of disarmament 
can best be served and the se- 
curity of the powers permanently 
assured by concluding an equi- 
table agreement founded upon the 
following principles which have 
been submitted to the other 
powers: 

1, In view of the present state 
of.extraordinary development in 
warship,. aircraft and other 
weapons of war, the existing 
naval treaties which recognize 
inequality of armaments among 
the powers can no longer afford 
security of national defense to 
Japan. For this reason, the new 
treaty should rest not upon a 
ratio principle, but on the for- 
mula of an agreed common upper 
limit for the armaments to be 
retained by eacn power. 


Low Limit Is Desired. 


2. (ay) In consonance with the 
spirit of disarmament, the said 
common upper limit should be 
fixed as low as possible. 

(b) In order to render it diffi- 
cult for any power to attack 
another but easy to defend it- 
self, the offensive arms should 
be totally abolished or drastical- 
ly reduced, and: the defensiv 
arms adequately provided, 

In the light of these basic prin- 
ciples, it is impossible for the 
Japanese Government to acqui- 
esce in the continuation for a fur- 
ther term of the Washington 
treaty of naval limitation, which 
not only permits the retention of 
the offensive arms, but admits dis- 
parity in naval strength through 
the adoption of a ratio system. 








ferior ratio, so. detrimental to our 
national prestige, is bound to re- 
. main a source of permanent and 
profound discontent to our.people. 

Consequently, our rnment 
have long felt it incumbent upon 
them to give notice of their in- 
tention to terminate the said 
treaty at the end of the year 1936, 
namely, upon the expiration of 
the stipulated term of its life. 

Of this intention the British and 
American Governments were ear- 
ly given a fairly clear intimation. 


ever, anxious to conduct the nego- 
tiations as amicably and effec- 
tively as possible, considered it 
preferable to make a joint notifi- 
cation of termination in concert 
with the powers concerned and 
invited all of them to give such 
joint notice. 
Legal Right Pointed Out. 

It was only when those powers 
failed to accept the invitation that 
our government decided to act 
alone and give notice to the gov- 
ernment of the United States of 
their intention to terminate the 
Was n treaty in conformity 
with the stipulation under Article 


XXIII. ntracting power 
has, of cose, a full legal right 
to give h notice, which is ex- 


plicitly provided for in that in- 
strument. 

The present step. taken by the 
Japanese Government is only a 
logical outcome of our fundamen-. 
tal policy, which aims at the con- 
clusion ef another pact to super- 
sede the Washington treaty; Our 
government desire fervently to 
arrive at an agreement which is 
just and: fair for all the 
concerned and entirely in accord 


They. are prepared, despite the 
termination of the Washington 
treaty, to pursue with undimin- 
ished 

with the other 


zeal friendly negotiations 
powers. 

So far from entertaining the 

slightest wish to enlarge her ar- 


The Japanese Government, how- | 


————— ot te 
cause peace 

establishing principle = 
Enrough: tas. Suppceecn dras- 


carriers. 
go down to as far 
as the half of our present naval 
strength. But too little has been 
said of this. : 
On both material and moral 
grounds we earnestly desire a 
substantial reduction that will 
free the nations of anxiety re- 
garding the possibilities of war. 
We want the others to be free of 
any anxiety regarding us and we 
— — 


It is to be noted that our claim 
for eq or parity is a neces- 
sary’ prerequisite to such ‘real re- 
duction in the navies. Further- 
more, our —— is not to have 
our navy the equal of that of the 
United States or Great Britain 
suddenly overnight. Japan wishes 
that a common maximum limit 
for navies will be agreed upon 
and each power to rétain the 
right to build up to it as the 
necessity of the situation dictates. 


Suspicions Are Created. 


The maintenance of excessive 
armaments is not only a heavy 
burden on all the peoples who 
support them but has the unfor- 
tunate effect of creating suspi- 
cions of purpose and giving rise 
from time to time to alarms. 
There is enough difficult work for 
each of the three great naval pow- 
ers to do in its dwn country and 
its own proper sphere of the 
world without contemplating the 
possibility of war with either of 
the others and preparing for so 
remote an eventuality. Accord 
among them, therefore, ought to 
be attainable on a reasonable 
basis, and happily there is-plenty 
of time for an accord to be 
reached before our notification 
becomes effective two years 
hence. 

But even if no accord can be 
reached, I am not at all anxious 
,over the consequences. The peo- 
ples concerned are all intelligent 
and their governments are ra- 
tional. No one wishes to engage 
in damaging naval building com- 
petition. There has never been.a 
serious armed - conflict betweén 
the United States and any of the 
Far Eastern nations, and, as your 
Secretary of State and our For- 
eign Minister have agreed, there 
is no problem between the United 
States and Japan that cannot be 
settled by diplomatic means. 

Having no conflict of interest 
that is not overwhelmingly out- 
weighed by our mutually benefi- 
cial relations, there is no logical 
reason for us to compete in arma- 
ments. Therefore, as I see it, an 
end of suspicions and a develop- 
ment of accord is the of wis- 
dom as well as the duty of our 
nations. 

It is gratifying and heartening 
to note that the governments of 








Moreover, the allocation of an in- 





JAPAN DENOUNCES 
‘THRNAVAL TREATY 


Continued From Page One. 


— — 
Foreign Offices there. Certified 
copies of the Japanese note were 
also placed in the mails for the 
Foreign Secretaries of Great Brit- 
ain, France and Italy. 
‘ The shock of the denunciation 
was greatly reduced because it had 
been so long discounted as a result 
of the unfavorable outcome of the 
London naval conversations and re- 
peated announcements by Japan of 
her‘ intentions, Even the fact that 
Ambassador Saito would afrive at 
the State Department at noon to- 
day to denounce the treaty had 
been. annouriced. 
Reason for Preparations. 

According to experienced diplo- 
mats these preparations were prob- 
ably due to the ‘methodical charac- 
ter of the Japanese er than to 
any ealculated effort 
shock of the denunciation to the 
world. The time, however, was 
‘| selected to coincide with the sailing 
today from London of Norman H. 
Davis and Admiral William H. 
Standley, the American delegates 
to the London naval conversations. 
Japan interpreted their sailing as 
signifying that hope for achieve- 
ments in London. had now passed, 
although the efforts may be re- 


in conference on other questions, 
at three minutes before 12 o'clock, 
in a) shining, new limousine. He 
was in formal diplomatic attire, 
wore a top-coat and soft hat, and 
carried a cane. He “was accom- 
panied by K. Fujii, counselor of the 
Japanese Embassy, who was’ 


lessen the} bassador 





sine, the Ambassador found a small 
crowd of curious spectators around 
the entrance, which was barred by 
batteries. of news photographers. 
Smiling godd-naturedly and appar- 
ently prepared for the photogra- 
phers, the ‘Ambassador walked slow- 
ly to_the entrance, pausing agree- 
ably at the commands of the pho- 
tographers as they clicked their 
cameras. 
After two minutes of this Mr. 
Saito went to the elevator and was 
taken to the second floor of the 
State and War Building, being es- 
corted to a diplomatic reception 
room across from the office of the 
Secretary of State. Hrom there he 
was at once escorted to the office 


fice just as the clock struck 12. 

He was accompanied into the ef- 
fice by Mr. Fujii. There they found 
Secretary Hull alone. Outside a 
group of photographers, correspon- 
dents, attachés and messengers of 








of Secretary Hull, entering the of-| % 


by the ratio principle, and for na- 
tional security. 

When Secretary Hull’s attention 
was. called @ press conference 
this afternoon the oral statement 


avail themselves of opportu- 
to promote it whenever there 


Governments 


reduction, saying his country was 
ready to go down to half its present 
naval strength. 

‘We want the others to be free 


that cannot be settled by diplomatic 
means.”’ ; 
Nevertheless, he referred to the 
work that there was for each of the 
“in its own proper 

ere of the world,’’.an observa- 
which gave our diplomats 
There have been 
in recent 
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future, saying, ‘‘I am always hope- 
ful and optimistic.’’ ° 

The statement by Foreign Minis- 
ter Hirota was issued by the Jap- 
anese Embassy and covered much 
the same ground as the statement 
of the Ambassador. 

It emphasized the principle of 
non-menace and non-aggression and 
stressed the desirability of elimi- 
nating offensive ships and of con- 


menace from one another, and an 
enduring peace established upon a 


isting ‘eguarded 
the rights and promoted the col- 
ee ee ee eee 


es. 

The recent conversations at Lon- 
don, which have been carri¢d.on 
in a spirit of friendship and good- 
will, revolved around the 
question whether a movement of 
international cooperation and dis- 
armament can rest 


rather than on the le of 
equality of security. nation 
natu desires—and we stand 


unalterably for.that view—to be 
on a basis of absolute equality 
with other nations in the matter 
of national security. 

Experience teaches that .condi- 
tions of peace or measures of dis- 
armament cannot be promoted by 
the doctrine that all nations, re- 
gardiess of their varying and dif- 
ferent defensive needs, shall have 
equality of armaments. What has 
“been achieved up to the present 
time toward insuring conditions 
eof peace has been based on a com- 
munity of objective, a community 
of conception ‘of the general in- 
terest and a community of effort. 
The. treaties thus far concluded 
have involved no invasion of the 
sovereign rights of the partici- 
pating governments, and they 
have provided, with all proper 
respect for such sovereign rights, 
that the armaments of the par- 
ticipating nations be established 
by voluntary undertaking on a 
proportionate basis. 


Hope for New Agreement. 
Notice of intention t6 terminate 
the Washington naval treaty 
does not mean that the treaty 
ceases to be in effect as of the 
date of notification; the pro- 
visions of that treaty remain in 
force until the end of 1936. There 
consequently remains a period. of 
two years within which the inter- 
ested nations may consider the 
situation that would be created 
by the abandonment of the naval 
treaties; and the American Gov- 
ernment is ready to enter upon 
negotiations whenever it appears 
that there is a prospect of arrival 
at a mutually satisfactory conclu- 
sion which would give further ef- 
fect to the desire of the American 
Government and the American 
people—and, it is believed, that 
of the other governments and 
peoples concerned—that the na- 
tions of the world shall not be 
burdened by avoidable or extrav- 
agant expenditures on armament. 
The question presented, when 
the Washington treaties were ne- 
gotiated and which prompted 
each delegation to the signing 
and each country to the ratifying 
of those treaties, was that of 
prompting peace through disarm- 
aments and cooperative effort 
along -certain defined lines. The 
objectives then and there en- 
are still fundamental 
among the objectives of the for- 
eign policy of the United States. 
To this high purpose the people 
of this country, in a spirit of sin- 
cere friendship toward all other 
peoples, will continue unswerv- 
ingly to.devote their own efforts, 
and earnestly invoke like efforts 
on the part of others. 
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Plan Results From Japan’s 
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CAN LAY DOWN 76 SHIPS 





Schedule Provides for Them to 
Be Finished in 1942, but it 
May Be Speeded Up. 





Special to Tus New York Trams. 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 29.—Japan’s 
denunciation of the Washington 
Naval Treaty has t up to the 
United States of whether 
it shall or adhere to its 

, seven: 


the 
is to 


and comp 
those laid down in 1939—not later 
than 1942. 

There have been ons re- 
cently, in view of Japan's policy, 
that the United States might speed 
— saves beating 

ve na P 

for the fiscal years 1936 and 
1937, and completing all the ships 
earlier than 1942. Secretary Swan- 
son has resolutely: refused to dis- 


'—Twelve destroyers and six 
submarines. 

1938—Twelve destroyers and six 
marines : 


sub 4 

19389—Twelve ‘destroyers and six 

submarines. , 
Uniess modified as a result of 
Japan’s action, the budget sub- 
mitted to the new Congress will call 
above us the Wetting sonra ant 
a as program for 
the fiscal year 1936. 

Japan's notification today did not 
invalidate the Wash Naval 
Treaty,-which remains binding upon 
all signatories ‘until the two-year 
period, following service of notice 
of intention to terminate, has ex- 
pired. In this situation the naval 
high command contends that no 
signatory“may build beyond treaty 
strength before the treaty is actu- 
ally terminated at the end of 1936, 
but they may each build anything 
authorized by the treaty. 

This stipulation of the treaty is 
construed officially as meaning that 
while United States be 
permitted to lay down the addition 
al seventy-eight war vessels neces- 
sary to reach treaty limits, Great 
Britain may start only forty-four 
and Japan only one vessel, between 
now and December, 1936. 

These figures represent the num- 
ber of vessels that each nead, 
after completing vessels alr 
building or appropriated for, to 
reach treaty strength. 

Japan already had appropriated 
for all the units she needed to 
reach treaty strength, but last 


Japan is now authorized by treaty 
to lay down a 1,500-ton destroyer 
to replace that vessel. 

The forty-four vessels that Great 


cruisers, 55,080 tons; thirty .destroy- 
ers, 51,261 tons, and five subma- 
rines, 7,562 tons. 
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vent a naval race. However, indica- 
tions are that both Great Britain 
and the United States will continue 
to insist upon the principles of the 
Washington. Treaty, including the 
ratios, on the theory that the 5-5-3 
ratio provides equality of security, 
whereas equality of armaments, the 
Japanese thesis, is held to mean 


formal understanding or 
tleman’s agreement will 
National defense is so vi 
contractual basis must 
naval 


agreement and that 
would take the form of a 
quiring th 


that 
or 


i 


E 


4 vai of 


two-thirds 
the Senate, it was said today. 
For these reasons the p 


This is the view expressed in of- 
circles, although it is quali- 
fied by expressions of uncertainty 
because of the Japanese course in 
one the Washington treaty, 


ich —— to 


national 
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contemplates building in these cate- 
gories outside the treaty terms. 

Japan is well ahead of the United 
States in under-age destroyers but 
it is understood desires more light 
cruisers and more submarines. 
Great Britain also wants more light 
cruisers, The United States is striv- 
ing to build up its cruisers to Lon- 


years, being far below the author- 
ized ratio 
Auxiliaries a Vital Issue. 


In practice, therefore, it 
that the 
tion 


PROGRAM [U, 
U.§. NAVY}: 


Problem of Modifying Present 


mrlit: 
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Summer the Miyuki was sunk and Ch 








accord, if there is no naval treaty 
after 1936, may force Japan to drop 
her demands for naval -parity. 
Americans appeared confident such 
an accord would be made unless 
Japan proved willing to enter some 
agreement continuing the existing 
5-5-3 ratios of the navies—something 
— has insisted she will never 
0.: 

Denunciation of the Washington 
treaty and automatic expiration of 
the supplementary London pact at 
the end of 1986 both technically 
provide that the signatories meet in 
an open naval conference within 
the next year, but the Americans 
have said repeatedly the confer- 
ence is useless unless the Japanese 
change their attitude. 

Vice Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto, 
Japanese representative at the dis- 
cussions here, is remaining to dis- 
cuss certain aspects of the naval 
situation with the British. Future 
conversations of the three powers, 
however, will be through diplomatic 


channels. 


Admiral Yamamoto will sail for 
home just as soon as the Tokyo 
government sends him —— —* 
United States, indicating pos- 
sibility of bi-lateral discussions at 
Washington early next year, * The 
firial decision, however, rests with 
Tokyo, since some Japanese 
— oppose his visit to W: 
nm. 


JOBLESS MAN ENDS LIFE. 


Used Rifle He Had Given His Son 
for Christmas Present, 


ng- 





Stanley Tomasovic, 52 years old, 
of 707 East 18ist Street, the Bronx, 
ended his life yesterday with a rifle 
which he had given his son for 
ristmas. His wife, Viola, heard 
the shot and summoned Dr. De 
Fiore of Fordham Hospital. Tomas- 
raha died in the hospital three hours 

Detectives Collins and Knecht of 
the Ryer Avenue station learned 
that Tomasovic, a cabinet maker, 
had lost his job about a week he- 
fore Christmas 


eee 


broad political issues in the Pacific, 
which were adjusted in the Wash- 
ington conference through the Four- 
Power and Nine-Power Treaties 
before a naval agreement was pos- 
sible. Japan, through her course 
in Manchuria, it is held, has chal- 
lenged the Nine-Power Treaty, and 
she has now denounced the naval 


don treaty limits in the next few | treaty 


mean in pp Digg sep agg | 
the stability of the Pacifio area 
too early to forecast. That is 


Am 
that the Nine-Power and 
Power Treaties had not provisions 
for termination, so he did not 





tual construction. 
Back of the naval questions stand 
re 








U.S. FLERT 10 HOLD 
WIDE PACIFIC GAME 








‘the Navy Department, but the de 
tailed elaboration of them has been’ 
left to Admiral Joseph M, Reeves 
commander-in-chief of the fleet. ; 
ie of these or not reported 
e admiral department 
but attributed to him im the dis- 


apanese manoeuvres 

aneous, there would be @ sep- 

of about 15 degrees of long- 
between them, 


Us. Air Force Larger. 
plans for naval manoeu- 


same strategic area 
the United States fleet 
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— IN WILL 
Mistake Makes Orphaned Girl, 


Adopted by English Gouple, 
Recipient of Mother's Estate. 
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Jobs oad Payrolls Rose in State in 1934; [POWERS MAKE PACT 
ere OD ROTA 


Employment and payroll increases ; 
France and Italy Agree That 


throughout the State in factories, 
wholesale and retail trades and ho- 

Neighbors Shall Guarantee 
Nation’s Freedom. 
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ROOSEVELT HOLDS 
~ COUNGIL ON BUDGET 








1984 employment in construction 
work was considerably below that 
of 1938. In February, 1934; employ- 
ment in construction was 38.6 be- 
low that of February, 1933, and em- 
ployment in June, 1984, was below 
‘that of June, 1933, After last June 
employment showed improvement 
and toward the end of the year in 








tela for the eleven months ended 
November, 1934, compared with the 
corresponding period in 1933, were’ 
reported yesterday in a preliminary 
survey of the year's work by the 
State Department of Labor. 


<a 








SHE HAS $8,737 PROPERTY, 


— 








“DETAILS STILL A SECRET 





‘ Keystone of Program Is Trans- 
fer.of Unemployed Froni 
Relief to Work Rolls. 





Special to Tas New Yor—K Trans. 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 29.—With 


his legislative program a guarded 
> secret although virtually complete 


President Roosevelt began consid-/ {994 
“eration late today of how to place| same period 


“it before Congress as ho conferred 
. with Senator Robinson, the ma- 
“Jority leader of ‘the upper house. 


From Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1934, the 
—— ft ar res it and 
Ppayrolis were 70.8 an .6, respec- 
tiyely, compared with 61.1 for em- 
ployment and 46.0 for payrolls for 
the first eleven months in 1933, In- 
dustrial Commissioner Elmer F. 
Andrews reported. In November, 
1934, the index number of employ- 
ment in the manufacturing indus- 
tries was 70.9 and of.payrollg 56.2. 
All the index numbers were based 
on the average of 1925-27 as 100. 

Payrolls in the: wholesale trade 
increased 3.9 per cent- and the em- 
ployment increase. was also 3.9 per 


Plans for shifting 19,000,000 of the | 1983 


‘Unemployed from the cash relief 
rolls maintained by Federal funds 
to a self-supporting basis under an 
expanded system of public works 
‘are reputedly foremost in the Presi- 
“dent's mind. with the construction 
* of-low-cost urban housing one of the 
chief factors. 
Tt ts estimated by relief officials 
“that if between 3,500,000 and 4,000,- 
000 persons could get jobs and 
4,000,000 ‘‘unemployable’ persons 
were returned to the care of States 
‘and smaller governmental units, the 
unemployment problem would be} 
solved temporarily. 
Cost Matter of Conjecture. 
. How much the government plans 
to spend on work projects has not} 
even been hinted, but if fifty weeks 
of work were provided for each of 
the unemployed, on the basis of 
thirty hours a week at 40 cents an 
four the. cost would be $2,400,- 
000,000. 
Obviously no such blanket pro- 
gram is in prospect, since providing 
employment for one group on F'ed- 


the construction ind it ran) 
close to that in the closing months 
—— year, according to the re- 


In the first ten months of this 
year building permits 
sixty-four localities indicated. that 
$99,010,000 would be 


the first ten months of 1933, 
building permits being issued dur- 
ing that period indicating ¢xpendi- 
tures of $78,304,000, a 


in the 


the most hazardous en ig — 


State,’ Mr. Andrews said, 


cent for the first. ten months of|one in which we find the highest 
. In the trade during * percentage employers 3 to 
ment Wo! P on 

8.7 per _cent.and payrolls 3.7 for the protection 
cent, Both in the wholesile andi ployee to the eves ce — 
re the figures showed an/| Preli es for industrial 
increase over the same in ao in show 846,965 acci- 
* % en’ re compared - 
During the first six months of| 802 in — 


PHILIPPINE PLOTS 
BY JAPAN SCOUTED 


Delgado; New Commissioner 
‘From Islands; Expects No 
Move ‘to Grab’ Them. 








‘STRENGTH IN WEAKNESS’ 





Official, Here on Way to Capital, 
Says He Will Devote Time to 
Better Trade Relations. 





Japan has no “immediate inten- 
tions’ toward the Philippines and 
does not want ‘‘to grab’ the is- 
lands, Francisco Afan Delgado, 
new Philippine Resident Commis- 


TERRORISM DENTED 
IN SERVICE DISPUTE 


Realty Owners Reply to Union 
Charge on Dismissal of 
Building Employes. 








NEW STRIKE THREATENED 





Rift. Widens as. Labor Leaders 
Reject Employers’ Stand on 
Mediation Efforts. 





Walter Gordon Merritt, counsel 
for the Realty Advisory Board on 
Labor Relations, denied yesterday 
that the realty owners of the city 
had started a campaign of ‘‘whole- 


“While building construction is|. 





Compromise—Hungary 
Presents Problem. 





By FERDINAND KUHN JR. 
Spécial Caple to Tuas New Yorx Traces. 


pendence: finally was agreed upon 

and the French 
Ambassador to Italy, Count Charles 
P, de Chambrun, it was reported in 
London tonight. 

A full Franco-Italian agreement 
has not yet been sighed because 
minor ts colonies 
have not been set a 
trian guarantee—the most difficult 

uestion confronting the French- 
ttalian negotiators—at last has been 
embodied in a written declaration. 
When the full text of the agree- 
ment is issued in the next few days 
it is expected here to be the most 
important achievement of European 
diplomacy for years. 

co to tomorrow's Observer 
it was a formula proposed Sir 


John’ Simon, British re- 
tary, d his visit to Paris last 


week-end which enabled the French 
and Italiens to reach a mutually 
satisfactory compromise. 

Lines of Agreement. 

The lines of the Austrian agree- 
ment as stated in The Observer are 
as followa: : 

First, under the direct sponsorship 
of France and Italy countries con- 
tiguous to. Austria will guarantee 
the integrity of Austria's frontiers 
and her. political independence. 

Second, France and Rumania 
accede to the convention in a sense 
that they will generally support its 
provisions, but without inotrring 
—~ direct obligation for protective 

on inasmu they are not 


TREATY HAILED IN LONDON} 
. g 


Attributed to Simon’s Plan of : 


LONDON, Dec. 29.—An interna-| | 
tional guarantee of Austria’s inde-| j 


at Rome this evening by Premier}. 





SOLE SURVIVOR OF GALAPAGOS COLONY AND HER RESCUER. 
‘Frau Dora Koerwin, for six years a companion in exile of Dr. Friedrich Ritter in their Pacific “Garden 

of Eden,” shown with Captain Allan Hancock, Los Angeles explorer, upon their arrival at. Gua 
vilization after the death of Dr. 
Dr. Alfred Lorenz and a sailor on | rs 
Other members of the Galapagos colony of 
Baroness Eloise Bonsquet de Wagner and Robert Philipson—have disappeared and are 


tion of eitizenship of Italians living 
in Tunisia without any need for re- 
newal of the convention between the 
two governments, French official 
vircles are understood to be hopeful 
regarding acceptance of Italy's re- 
quest for a citizenship declaration, 

There are still various objections 
to the first two questions which 
must be overcome before an agree- 
ment can be signed. 

In the way of an agreement until 
now has been France’s demand 


will | that Italy first reach an agreement 


with Yugoslavia. This has now 
been waived with the result that 
negotiations have made swift prog- 
ress. 





Eeuador, Dec. 23. Captain Hancock bro 
Nov. 21. He called at their island home after identifying the 
barren Marchena Island in November. . 





ht Frau Koerwin back to 


of 


SOUTHEAST RUROPE 
HAD UNEASY YEAR 


The Assassinations of Dollfuss 
and Alexander Marked 
Troublous Period. 








POWERS VIED FOR CONTROL 





Associa Press Photo, 


hip 


@ year or more ago— 
lieved dead, 


President Praises Girls 
Stadying Place in World 


President Roosevelt, in a New 
Year's greeting to the Camp. Fire 
Girls of America, of which he is 
honorary. president, congratulates 
them on their forthcoming citi 
zenship project. 

“T understand,’ the President's 
message reads, “‘that you have 
chosen as your 1936 birthday pro}- 
ect, ‘My Place in the World,’ and 
that you are concerned with both 





But Foster Parents Are Not 
Aware of it—Woman Died 
on Welfare Island. 





An orphaned baby girl, adopted a 
few months ago by a childless 
English couple, is the heiress to an 
estate of $8,787 left by her mother, 
© Ht was disclosed yesterday through 
records of the Surrogates’ Court. 
The baby’s foster parents do not 
know of the existence of the es- 
tate, it was said, and it will pre- 
fe -isumably pile up until the child 
‘}oomes of age in 1954. 
— ue lg the a atthe 
Annie er, an English » who 
differed with her family and came 
to this city, where she s 
eral as social 
in Wickeoshata Hospital, 
183 Rast Fifty-eighth Street, on 
Jan, 21, 1933, an 
mother died in the City Hospital 
on Welfare Island, to which she 
had been transferred. 
Before her death she requested 
. Helen. Henderson, 
tendent of the Wickersham Hos- 
pital, to see that the child was 
ced with responsible 
e also wrote to the British Con- 
sulate to direct attention to her 
1 her money and 
friends and $2,000 to an 
tal. She directed that 
uld go to her 
with whom she had not 
touch for five years. 
Examination of the will at the 
British Consulate and by the Pub- 
lic Administrator disclosed that it 
lacked the signatures of twe~wit= 
nesses and was therefore invalid. 
After a hearing, Carr 
A. Foley appointed Jaco 
lawyer of il 


secre’ to a 


on Feb. 1 the 


Weat Forty-second 
Street, as the baby’s special guard- 
jan, and the mother’s estate was 
turned over to the Corn Exchange’ 
k Trust Company for adminis- 














tration. 

Meanwhile the baby, who had been 
named Jane, had attracted the in- 
terest of a well-to-do British couple, 
friends of Sir Gerald:Campbell, the 
British Consul General here. They 
applied for permigsion to adopt the 
child, which was granted after Eng- 
lish relatives of.the dead mother 
had declined to accept responsibility 
for rearing the child. As the foster 

ts had a sufficient Income of 
eir own, they were not informed 
that little Jane was an heiress, - 

After payment of the- mother’s 
medical and funeral expenses, her 
estate was reduced from a gross of 
$9,944 to a net of $8,787. A cial 
statement from the Corn Exchange 


your privileges and. responsibili- 
ties at home, at school, in your 
town and in the nation. I think 
of no subject of more importance 
to us all. What each of us is and 
does is of vital concern to all of 
us, since all of us together make 
up the citizenry of our country. 
We cannot act wisely nor well as 
a nation unless each of us makes 
the effort to be informed, I con- 
gratulate you on the steps you 
are taking in this direction. May 
the coming year be full of inter- 
est and happiness for you." 
Fe 


contiguous territortes, 

Third, the precise nature of Brit- 
ain’s share in the obligation is res- 
1; erved for settlement when Pierre 
Friday by the service employes’|Taval, French Foreign Minister, 


union. tntater 
In a letter addressed to Edward ae to London after his © 


C, Maguire, counsel for the Build- Uatil ir John visited Paris the 
ing Service Employes International Frouch — ——— had been at 
Union, Local 32B,-Mr. Merritt ex- loggerheads over the Little Entente 
}pressed surprise that James J.|_the French i that Ru- 
ambrick, president of the union,| mania join in the guarantee but 
had made charges in the newspa-| the —— arguing she should be 
pers, before complaining to the real | excluded. sir John’s legal brain, 
estate owners, that two building su-| ever fertile with a compromise for- 
rintendents had been discharged mula, appears in this instance to 
Because of their union activities. have hit on the solution. 
caso ons of tan Rntnrged mes | aap eae, ert See 
had been brought before the Re-| Ct! Teports. in London that the 







Contest of France, Germany and 
Italy Blamed for Much of 
Unrest in Danube Area, 


sioner in the United States, de- 
clared yesterday at the Hotel Astor. 
Mr, Delgado arrived in Houston, 
Texas, from the Philippines Dec. 
23 and came to New York on his 
way to Washington where he will 
take up his duties when Congress 
opens this week. 

VUnless the United States ig pre- 
pared to fortify the Philippines the 
scrapping of the naval treaty by 
Japan will have no effect on: the 
islands,’’ Mr. Delgado declared. 
Since the Philippines, under the 
stipulations of the ings-McDuf- 
fie ——— Independence act, 
were to achieve independence with- 


Sees Hungarian Accord Possible, 
Wireless to Tas Naw York True, 

BUDAPEST, Dec. 29.~—The Czecho- 
slovak Minister to Hungary, Milos 
Kobr, declared today in the news- 
paper Az Est regarding his re- 
eent article in which he discussed a 
rapprochement between Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia that such a rap- 
prochement was possible if both 
countries showed good-will. 

The first step toward a mutual 
understanding, he said, would be 
the regulation of propaganda and a 
change in tone in certain newspa- 
per articles which had created con- 


eral projects automatically would 
greate indirect employment in pri- 
vate industries and large sums 
would be spent for building ma- 
terials and. equipment. — 
The cost of current direct relief is 
more than $1,500,000,000 annually. 
Of almost equal importance in 
President Roosevelt's program, as 
he has outlined it piecemeal from 
time to time hitherto, are unem- 
“ployment insurance and, ibly, 
old-age pensions,: both which 
would require Federal expenditures 
of unknown sums, the amounts de- 
nding on the system finally put 
rward , 


sale terrorism’’ against building 
superintendents and other building 
services employes, as charged on 









> 
By EMIL VADNAY. 
Wireless to Taz Naw Yore Truss. 
VIENNA, Dec. 28—Two tragic 
shadows mark Southeastern Eu- 
rope’s 1984 history. Both Austria's 
leader, Chancellor Engelbert Doll- 
fuss, and Yugoslavia’s unifier, King 
Alexander, died for political ideals; 
but the assassins did not succeed in 
either inatance in destroying the 













‘ ; wt British. Foreign Secretary might , work of their victims. Bank Trust —— reached the 
in ‘the next decade, he added; “‘I} gional Labor and did not siderable nervousness. A cultural at home. During 1034 Al der | Surrogate’s office - 

na binson said after con visit Premier. Mussolini before re- An almost emptied Austrian — ng exande ga ce yesterday, re 
we napa Mr. Roosevelt at b ot ee tg see an increase in come within the terms of the Nov. turning from his holiday in the/|agreemént between the countries ‘ ptied, Aust pate created a better atmosphere be-|ing on the investment of the fund. 


centration camp at Wollersdorf and 
cheering crowds at Zagreb before 
the home of the freed Croatian 


“Warm Springs that relief expendi- 
tures in the coming year would be 
held to.a ‘‘reasonably conservative’’ 


ent that averted the i 
threatened. strike of elevator and yeenoh-Piviers. iow, however, it 


other service employes, as the dis- 


The estate also includes a white gold 
wrist watch, a platinum and sap- 
phire bar pin and other jewelry. 


could be supported by the exchange 
of ‘newspapers, reviews and books. 


When the islands become inde- 


tween Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. He 
pendent, Mr. Delgado said. that 


is expected his visit will be unnec- risked his life to pay a visit to 


essary for it woukd have taken 





total,.and that it: was unlikely that 
new taxes would be enacted, 

.. The administration has made no 
secret of its hope that there will be 
a marked increase in industrial ac- 
tivity with a consequent increase 
in employment and diminution of 
Federal expenditures which, in 
themselves, are basical considered 
a method of “priming the pump of 
private industry.” 

, Robinson Won't Talk. 


Senator Robinson, who returned 
to Washington from hig home in 
Little Rock, Ark., last night, adopt- 
ed the same procedure as the Presi- 
dent, declining today to be inter- 
viewed. and lea 
he dened 

to.s on, He dec 
— ree until Mon after. a 
acheduled. meeting of the Senate 
steéring committee either on. his 
talk with Mr. Roosevelt or his own 
‘personal. views, 

The *8 leader yout tg 

ba the key position in Con- 
—* 8 far as The administration 

coneerned, a situation empha- 
gized by the conference at the 
White House, 

The House of eet ae tra- 
ditionally stands e Presi- 
dent and with its overwhelming 
Democratic majority and the re- 
atrictions of its rules of. procedure, 
ig expected to accept the White 
House program for relief work. 


Senate Last Line of Defense. 


In the Senate, however, it is tra- 
ditional that anything may happen 


the reason for h 


“our_atre will, lie. in. our.weak- 
ness.”’ e Ph ines; he ex- 


serland of the Far East since they 


‘could not build an army and navy 


to protect the islands against more 

powerful nations, Such an. ar- 
rangement -would be to the advan- 

tage of.all nations, Mr. Delgado 
eclared 


Majority for Independence.. 


The majority of Filipinos wanted 
independence, he said, adding that 
“although we have learned to be 

ractical from our contact with 

ericans we also have our ideals 
of national dignity.” The Philip- 
pines ‘‘will go through economic 
ardships,’”’ he said, “if certain im- 
perfections in the Tydings-McDutf- 
fie Act are not done —— with.”’ 

Mr. Delgado said that the future 
economic relations between the 
United States and the Philippines 
should not depend on the ‘“‘political 
get-up,”’ as “‘we want to be closely 
connected with the United States 
in a commercial way.’ 

In a statement prepared for the 
press, Mr. Delgado declared that he 
came to this country “‘with a mes- 
sage of affection and profound 
gratitude from the Filipino people.’’ 

“The conduct as’a whole of the 
United States Government and the 
American people toward the Philip- 
pines is a paragon in international 
relations and colonial administra- 
tion,’’ Mr. Delgado said. ‘It shall 
always be regarded by the Filipinos 
very gratefully. 


Better Trade Relations Sought. 


plained, would like to be the Swit-|-. 


P -was a superinten- 
dent. 


According to Mr, Merritt, the 
Realty Advisory on Labor 
Relations —— ae of the other 
case on ° n. correspon. 
dence Mr, Bambrick bad released 
for publication in yesterday's news- 
papers. Mr. Merritt also pointed 
out that only 2228 complaints 
had been lodged by the union with 
the Realty —— Board, and he 
declared that a small number for 


good faith of the realty owners in 
carrying out th terms of the recent 
agreement. 

When informed of Mr. Merritt's 
letter, both Mr, Maguire and Mr. 
Bambrick said it only intensified 
the situation. Both declared the 
digmigsal of the two employes men- 
tioned by Mr. Bambrick was pur- 
suant to a ‘settled omy of ter- 


terests, and that 
union had filed on com- 
paiste, it had dence of hun- 

of other cases based on their 


union activities, 
ressed fear that 
of elevator 
Sears and other building ser- 
* —— tly Chrestensh 
en 
Mayor La Guardia + 
Mr, gy ns any charged that the 
realty owners were 
ie = a 
e a8 t 
ialued to the Regional tate. 


the entire city was evidence of the | tj, 


only if there had been a dead- 
ock between the French and Ital- 
ian negotiators. ° 


Britain Likely to Sign. 

It. is believed here. Britain will 
sign the declaration but without as- 
suming any ee, commitment, 
The exact terms her adherence 
will not be decided until M. Laval’s 
visit which is now timed for Jan, 
8, but they should be easier to de- 
fine now that. France and Rumania 
have also joined the declaration 
without incurring a direct obliga- 
ion. 


Paris Sends Final Proposals. 
Wiréless to Tas Naw Yorx Truss. 
PARIS, Nec. 29.—The French For- 
eign Office last evening sent to 
Rome the final French proposals on 
the maintenance of the status quo 
in Central BHurope, on which all the 
Franco-Italian negotiations have 
hinged, It was said that if an agree- 
ment could be reached on this 
point Foreign Minister Pierre Laval 
would visit Rome early in January 
for final conversations, , 
France ig said to have offered a 
more generous settlement of Italian 
claims was ever before prof- 
gg Sh return onde meet that in 
e@ guaran @ free- 
dom of Austria.there should be an 
engagement whereby the signers of 
the Austrian protocol would under- 
take a mutual guarantee of each 
other's frontiers. ‘ 
That second undertaking, {f ac- 
cepted, must put an automatic end 





'Tt_next appeared absolutely neces- 
sary, he said, that the question of 
minorities should be settled as en- 
visaged by Dr, Eduard Benes, 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, and 
Tibor Eckhardt, Hungarian dele- 
gate at Geneva. An economic 
agreement, he said, should complete 
these conversations. ; 

Asked what was considered the 
most important move for reconcili- 
ation, M. Kobr answered: 

“There are certain problems 
which cannot be settled immediate- 
ly, We must put these aside and 
begin with those matters which can 
be settled without much difficulty. 
I do not see why Hungary should 
not renounce the rights contained 
in Article XIX of — — 
Nations covenant providing the — 
sibility of revision of peace treaties, 

“A ——— condition for open- 
ing the conversations would be a 
change in the ent tense atmos- 
_- oS y —— between 

u and ce - 
— of her neigh 
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BY AMELIA EARHART 


Honolala Paper Says a Pacific 
Flight in Land Plane Would 
Be Perilous and Valueless. 











leader, Dr, Viadimir Machek, at 
Christmas gave evidence of the in- 
creasing feeling of security under 
the régimes established by the 
strong hands of the slain statesmen 


and now carried on by the smooth- 
er methods of Prince 1 an 
Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg. 

No since 1918 has been more 
eve: 1 in this area than the past 
one. Never before has the ever- 
present tension in this area become 
so threateningly acute, due to the 
continual pressure of great inter- 
national problems. 


German Interference Blamed, 


Germany's attempts to dominate 
Austria and to gain ground in the 
Balkans were the principal sources 
of the year’s troubles. Another 
cause was the general uneasiness 
over the almost simultaneous con- 
clusion of the rival Rome and Bal- 
kan pacts, The attempted Franco- 
Italian rapprochement still puazles 
the Foreign Offices of the Little 
Entente and Hungary. 

The year saw the establishment 
by all countries except Yugoslavia, 
including such deadly enemies of 
bolshevism as Rumania and Hun- 
gary, of normal relations with So- 
viet Russia. 

The year saw alao rebirth of ‘‘the 
idea of Austria's independence,” 
launched by Chancellor Dollfuss. 
He destroyed socialism and held 


back the brown wave of Nazism 


d| Balkan pact, 


Sofia, a result of which was an 
anti-Macedonian campaign inaugu- 
rated by the Bulgarian Premier, 
Kimon Gueorguieff, thua eliminat- 
ing the greatest obstacle to an un- 
derstanding. The concluding of the 
which proved its 
solidity at Geneva, was Alexander's 
personal success. 

Anti,Hungarian feeling le still 
strong in Yugoslavia, but expul- 
sions of Hungarians have ceased, 
evidently under the influence of 
Prince Paul and Premier Bogolyub 
Yevtitch, who have inaugurated the 
policy of reconciliation with: the re- 
leased Croatian, Dr. Machek, and 
negotiated with old-line politicians 
to restore to normal] the parliamen- 
tary régime, 

Alexander's funeral demonstrated 
that Yugoslavia, despite her domes- 
tic quarrels, ia united against her 
foreign. adversaries, 

Nasi Germany has made every ef- 
fort to win Yugoslavia by propa- 
ganda visits of German statesmen, 
who emphasized that France, by ap- the 
P Itlay, had dropped Yugo- 
slavia. ce’s firm pro-Yugo- 
slav attitude at Geneva saved 
the situation for her, but influen- 
tial Pan-German circles ate 
to overthrow Premier Y¥ 
Francophi! policy at any moment. 

Fascist Régime in Bulgaria. 
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MADISON, N. d., Dec, 29.—After 
fifty-six years of commuting on the 
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Davis, 73 years old, of 30 Hillside 
mak last 
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cohol Company, 
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SERVICES ARE HELD | 
PORJOHN E. ANDRUS 
Notables and City of Yonkers 


Pay Final Tributes to, the 
‘Millionaire Straphanger.’ 








EULOGY BY DR. CADMAN 





Orphans Join Corporation Heads 
. at Funeral—Mayor and Five 
Predecessors Form Escort. 





Special to THz New YoRK Tres. 

YONKERS, N. Y., Dec. 29.—A 
throng of mourners, including 
many friends of John E. Andrus, 
financier, in business, finance, poli- 
tics and other activities, attended 
a funeral service for him at the 
Andrus residence at 165 Hudson 
Terrace, here, today. 
~ Mr. Andrus, known. widely as the 
‘**millionaire* strap-hanger’’ because 
‘for many years. he preferred crowd- 
,ed subway trains to the comfort of 
a limousine, died Wednesday in his 
home of pneumonia in his ninety- 
fourth year. 

Following service in the residence, 
‘the body, in-a heavy bronze coffin, 
was taken to the ejaborate mau- 


_ -poleum he had érected in Kensico|’ 


Cemetery several years ago, and 
placed in a crypt. 

The services were conducted by 
an‘ old friend, the Rev, Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman of Brooklyn. 

The city of Yonkers, of which Mr. 
Andrus was Mayor thirty years ago, 
paid its respects to his memory by 
draping the City Hall in mourning, 
placing flags at half-staff on other 
public buildings and by being rep- 
‘vesented officially at.the funeral by 
Mayor Joseph Loehr. Mayor 
(Loehr and five former Mayors, Les- 
lie Suthérland, Dr. Nathan War- 
_ren, William J, Wallin, William A. 
Walsh and Ulrich. Wiesendanger, 
formed a funeral escort. 


Six Grandsons Pallbearers, 


Six grandsons of the financier 
were honorary pallbearers. They 
were: Winthrop and Fred Daven- 
‘port Jr. of Clinton, N. Y.;. Vincent 
Andrus of Stamford, Corin.; Robert 
Hill Taylor of Yonkers, John E. 
Andrus 3d and Samuel Thorpe Jr. 
of Minneapolis. ’ 

Mr. Andrus’s seven children were 
‘present. They aré: Mrs. W. H. 

aylor, Mrs. Albert Benedict and 
Hamlin Andrus, all of Yonkers; 
Mrs. Frederick Davenport Sr. of 
Clinton, John Andrus. Jr.; Mrs. 
Wadsworth Williams and Mrs, Sam- 
uel 8. Thorpe, all ot Minneapolis. 
There were also many grandchil- 
dren among the mourners. 

While the service was public, only 
‘relatives arid close friends of the 
family rode in the procession to the 
Mausoleum. 

At the service in the home Dr. 
Claude Coile, former pastor of the 
Central Methodist.Church, Yonkers, 
‘offered prayers. win O. Swain, 
soloist, sang ‘‘Saved by Grace’’ at 
the opening of the service and 
“Rock of Ages’’ at the close. Dr. 
Cadman, eulogizing Mr. Andrus, 
spoke of, his devout religious life 
‘and the charity work he had done, 
especially fér children. Dr. Cadman 
also conducted the committal ser- 
vice at the mausoleum. 


Nanga-Parbat Survivor 
Dies,in Fall on Low Peak 


Wireless to Taz New Yorx Tues. 

BERCHTESGADEN, Germany, 
Dec. 29.—After attaining a height 
of- 21,000 feet in the Himalayas 
last Spring, a survivor of the ill- 
fated German expedition to Nan- 
ga-Parbat; Walter Raech!, lost his 
life of one of the low peaks eof 
the Bavarian Alps today. . 
* He was climbing the 8,000-foot 
Watzmann Spitze near Berchtes- 
gaden when he slipped on the Ice 
and plunged fifty yards into a 
chasm., The housemaster of the 
Watzmann shelter brought him to 
Berchtesgaden Hospital, where he 
died of his injuries. , 

The 32-year-old climber, who. 
lost his life as the result of a 
mischance or a moment's care- 
lessness, was one of, the group 
that left Germany last March and 
lost its leader and’ several mem- 
bers in efforts to scale the peaks 
of Nanga-Parbat. 


GOOD HEALTH PLEDGE 
FOR NEW YEAR URGED 


Dr. Rice Asks All in the City to 
Resolve:to Care Properly 
for Mind and Body. 


The first and most important 
resolution for 1935 for every resi- 
dent of the city should be to lead & 
life which “will insure good health, 
Health Commissioner John L. Rice 


said yesterday. 

“To a large d good health is 
within the hands of ‘each individ- 
ual,’ he asserted. ‘‘It demands, to 
be sure, proper care of the body and 
mind, and a reasonable exércise of 
good sense, but if these are em- 
ployed good health is very likely to 
be yours.”’ 

Careful automobile owners see to 
it that their cars are kept in repair, 
he continued, and human beings | 
should follow the same course with | 
regard to their bodies and see to it | 
that every organ functions. proper- 
ly and that the ‘‘mental machinery” 
is kept in ‘‘perfect running order.” 

“Hence the first thing you should 
do is to have yourself examined by 
your family doctor. He is the only 
one who can tell you if ‘your cylin- 
ders are hitting in perfect unison.’ 
And if he finds they’are not, he will 
suggest the ‘repairs’ needed. With 
a complete health inventory, you 
start off the New Year on the right 
side of the health ledger and if you 
fololw the advice of your physician 
you will be making new entries in 
the credit side of your health ac-. 
count every day throughout the 
year,” 


WILLIAM ST. LAWRENCE. 


Owner of Lebanon Springs 
Was Hotel Man 60 Years, 


«Special to Tae Naw Yore Tuces. 
PITTSFIELD, Mass., Dec, 29.— 
William St. Lawrence, owner of 
thé Taconic Inn at Lebanon 
Springs, N. ¥., who had been in 
the hotel business for reg Ah 
died tonight at. St. Luke’s Hospi 
after an operation. He was in his 
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Orphans u Service. 

. Among: about 600 persons at the 
tservice were twenty-five ch'lcren 
from the Julia Dyckman Andrus 
Home, an orphanage in Yonkers 
founded by Mr. Andrus in memory 
of his wife. Prominent among 
those present were George B. Cor- 
telyou, president. of. the , Consoli- 
dated Gas Company; resident 
Thomas A. Buckner of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, 
President James L. McConaughy of 
Wesleyan University, . Treasurer 
Richard Edie of Alexander Smith 
& Sons Carpet Company and 
George W. Davison of the Central’ 
Hanover Bank. 

Others in attendance included 
Supreme Court Justice , 
Bleakley, Judge Carl Fowier, Judge 
Martin Fay, Dr. E. A. Sheets, Dr. 
Samuel Getty, Henry R. Barrett, 
Bernard Kocj, Frank Carr, George 
T. Kelley, Arthur S. Maudlin, Fred- 
erick: Stillwell, Algernon Shafer, 
Elmer Gorton, W. V. Everts, How- 
ard R. Kruse and Chester Newman. 


S. ALLEN DYER. 


Lawyer and Former Army ‘Officer 
Dies in San Antonio. 


Special to THs New Yorx Traus. 
. SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Dec. 29. 
—8.Allen Dyer, former resident of 
Schenectady, is dead at the age of 
80 in San Antonio, Texas, where he 
Gar tee mai While here he was 

the International General 
Electric "Company. ; 

Mr. Dyer liked to tell of the time, 
long before the days of the motor 
car, when~he was arrested with 
President U. 8. Grant for Tey 
ing”’ 

Washington, He was then a second 
lieutenant in the army; by appoiht- 
ment of President Grant. A short 
time. previously he had left the 
navy. He had taken the course in 
Annapolis. He remained in the 
army until 1894. While at old Fort 
Bliss, Texas, he resigned to become 
sales engineer for the Mexican Gen- 
eral Electric: Company and the In- 
ternational General Blectric Com- 
pany in Mexico and South America. 

-Mr. Dyer found time to study law, 
and was admitted to practice at El 
Paso in March, 1893. 
* Surviving are a widow, 


on Pennsylvania Avenue in: 


seventy-séventh year. =" | 

Born at Wallington, Vt., Mr, St. 
Iawrence began his hotel career 
at 11 as belihop in Rutland, Vt. He 
had been manager of the American 
House at Pittsfield and was con- 
nected with the Broadway Central 
Hotel, New. York City. For several 
years before the. famous Columbia 
Hall at Lebanon Springs. was 
demolished Mr. St. Lawrence ‘was 
its manager. In 1900 he built 
Taconic Inn, 

Survivors are his widow; one son, 
Donald, who at one time was sec- 
retary to Ogden Mills; two broth- 
ers and one sister. 


JOHN DEWEY, 13, DIES. 


G.ezndscn of Philosopher Is Victim 
of Auto Accident. 





John Dewey, 13 years old, grand- 
son of Dr. John Dewey, Professor 
of Philosophy at Columbia Univer- 
sity, died yesterday at 8:40 A. M. 
in Flushing Hospital of a fractured 
skull. He received the injury on 
Friday when he ran into an auto- 
mobile driven by Murray Gottlieb 
of 33-59 19ist Street, Flushing, at 
Northern Boulevard near Leavitt 
Street, Flushing. 

Funeral services will be held this 
afternoon at 2 P. M. at the home of 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs, Frederick 
A. Dewey, 45 North Drive, Great 
Neck, L. I. Cremation will follow 
at the Fresh Pond Crematory in 
Ridgewood. Besides his parents, 
the youth is survived by a sister, 
Anne, 17, and a brother, Gordon, 11. 

The boy, who attended school in 
Colorado Springs, Col., was home 
for the Christmas holidays. 


MRS. JAMES H. HUNTER. 

TORONTO, Dec. 29 (Canadian 
Press).—Mrs. Kate Hunter, mother 
of Colonel Fraser Hunter, D.S.O., 
died today after a illness. She 
was 90 years old. e was the 
widow of James Hill Hunter. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and Sir John A. 
MacDonald wére among her friends. 


MRS. ELNORA M. BABCOCK. 

_ DUNKIRK, N. Y., Dec. 29 ).— 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, prominent 
in the ‘early days of the women’s 











suffrage movement, er of 
the * —— —— 
qua County tendent un- 
der Susan Be “@ted here 
today. She was irs - old, 





Rites for Mrs. W. D. F. Hughes. 
Bishop William .T, Manning and 
Dean Milo Hudson Gates officiated 





York, and seve grandchildren. 
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MISS ANNA s. MEIGS. 
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‘Descendant of Early American 
Family Was. in 96th Year, 
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Captain Bernier Buried. 
Dec. 29 (Canadian Press). 
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ist — to Captain Joseph’ EL 
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‘AMBULANCE UPSET 


AS IT LEAVES CRASH 


Doctor Riding With Man Hurt 
in Brooklyn Wreck Has | 
a Leg Broken. 








DRIVER. KILLED IN SKID 





\Colwick, N. J., Collision Fatal— 


Two Die as Train Strikes 
Truck»-Other Mishaps. — - 





An ambulance’ surgeon of the 
Jewish Hospital in Brooklyn who 
had given ‘first aid to a, man who 
had suffered a fractured skull in an 
automobile accident, started back 
to the hospital with his patient 
abotit 6 o’clock last night. “But 
less than a block from the original 
crash, at Eastern Parkway and 
Franklin Avenue, the ambulance 
was Overturned in a collision with 
a@ passénger car. The surgeon was 
lifted from the wreck with a broken 
leg and minor injuries. 

The ambulance doctor. was Dr. 
Howard Rappaport, 81 years old, 
who lives at the hospital, and his 
patient was Nathan Goodman, 44, 
of 99 Avenue 8, Brooklyn. Both 
were taken to the Jewish Hospital 
in another ambulance from the in- 
stitution. * 
George P. Woll of 66-56 Myrtle 
Avenue, Queens, driver of the car 
which was in collision with the 
ambulance, received a summons for 
to surrender the right of 
way to the ambulance. 


Driver Killed When Car Skids, 


Slippery streets caused several 
automobile accidents yesterday as 
a light rain descended not long aft- 
er midnight. In some sections of 
the city it froze on the pavements, 
forming a thin glaze. 

John McGovern, 51 years old, of 
32 Grand Street, was killed when 
his automobile skidded at Forty- 
first Street and the Miller Express 
Highway, climbed a curb and 
crashed into an eléctric light pole. 

William Feinberg, 57, of 180 
South Fourth Street, Brooklyn, was 
cut and bruised when his car 
skidded into an elevated pillar on 
the Williamsburg Bridge. He was 
able to go home. 

William Huber, 35, of 135 Wallace 
Avenue, Mount Vernon, received 
lacerations of the face when his 
car, skidded into an elevated pillar 
at Boston Road and 175th Street, 
the Bronx. He also went home 
after first aid treatment, 


Head-on Orash Kills Man. 
Special to Tam Naw Yorx Times. 

CAMDEN, N. J., Dec. 29.—Two 
automobiles collided head-on this 
afternoon on the Moorestown Pike 
at Colwick, Pennsauken Township, 
killing one. man and injuring nine 
others. 

Edward Campbell, 21 years old, 
of Pennsauken, who was riding in 
a car driven by Clarence Greer, 19, 
of Camden, was killed. Greer, who 


s,| was cut on the face, arms and 


hands, and the other driver, Rob- 
ert H. Fisher,.25, of Philadelphia, 
~who received cuts of the-sca'p and 
eyes, were arrested. 

Chief of Police Thomas Thorpe 
of Pennsauken ‘Townshi said 
Greer was driving toward Moores- 
town and Fisher was headed to- 
ward.Camden. Fisher had no pas- 
sengers. The other injured were 
riding with Greer. : 

Hospital, Cam- 


’ Detained at Cooper 

den, where all were taken for 
treatment, were Allen Eckman Jr., 
19, of Merchantville, fractured * 
and cuts of the right ear; Josep! 
Guidara, 16, of Merchantville, frac- 
tured ankle; William and Brenton 
Richman, 19 and 22, brothers, cuts 
and bruises, 

Less seriopsly hurt were William 
Carlin, 20; Girard Blakeley, 20, and 
Charles Lennon, 18, all of Penn- 
sauken, who went home after treat- 
ment, 


Two Die in Grade-Crossing Crash. 
Special to THs New YORK Times. 

RIVERSIDE, N. J., Dec. 29.—A 
Camden-bound passenger train of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, plow- 
ing through a heavy fog, struck a 
milk truck ata grade crossing mid- 
way between Riverside and River- 
ton at 9:11 A, M. today, demolish- 
ing the truck and killing its two 
occupants. The passengers were 
uninjured. 

The victims, James J. Carr Jr., 
21 years old, of Moorestown, N. J., 
and Peter Monicki, 20, of Parry 
N. J., had left the Millside Farms 
Dairy Company here a few min- 
utes earlier to make their first 
daily deliveries. The crash was at 
the: Taylor’s Land crossing. 

The crushed bodies were found 
near the scene of the crash. 
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WASHINGTON, Dec: 29.—Legis-\ 
lation calling for United States 
membership in the League of Na- 
tions is being drafted by State De- 
partment experts, it was reliably 
reported ‘tonight, simultaneously 
with . announcement ‘by 
/Pope that he would introduce a 
resolution to that- effect in the Sen- 
ate soon after it meets. 

Senator Pope’s joint resolution 
will provide for membership with 
these reservations: 

1. The obligations incurred 
membership in the League shall be 
interpreted in. harmony with the 
Kellogg Pact. 

2. Membership shall under no cir- 
cumstances obligate the United 
States to send troops into a foreign 


State De ment officials were 
quick to dény that any pro-League 


move on the part of the administra- 
tion was in the making. On high- 
est authority it was stated that if 
Senator Pope was introducing such 
a resolution it was on his own. re- 
sponsibility, and if departmental ex- 
perts. were drafting any such reso 
lution it pfobably was at his re- 
quest. Such technical assistance, 
it _was explained, is often given. 
Nevertheless Mr. Pope appeared 


PM ALONE SKIPPER 
DESCRIBES CRUISES 


Pandell Reveals How Torn 
* Bills identified Consignee 


- of Liquor. 


DELIVERED THREE CARGOES 





Case Is Closed by United States 
in Canadian Claim Over the 
Sinking of Rum-Runner. 


oo + 





Special to Taz New YorxK TIMES. 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 29. — The 
hardships of a pre-repeal rum-run- 
ning skipper were described today 
to the Canadian-American Arbitra- 
tion Commission by Captain J. T. 
Randell, commander of the Cana- 
dian schooner I’m ‘Alone, sunk by a 
United States Coast Guard vessel in 
the Gulf of Mexico on March 22, 
1929. | 

The captain, who in the: World 
War served as flotilla commander 
in charge of fourteen special ser- 
vice ships in the Royal Navy, has 
not had a berth at sea since he lost 
the I’m Alone. He has been work- 
ing as a mining prospector in North- 
ern Quebec and Newfoundland. 

Summoned to the stand by John 
E. Read, agént conducting the case 
for the Canadian Government, Cap- 
tain Randell acknowledged that he 
accepted command of the I’m Alone 
knowing that the ship had been 
bought .for the rum-running trade. 

Speaking ‘of his first interview 
with George J. Hearn of Montreal, 
his employer, Captain Randell said 
he told Kim he wanted ‘‘nothing to 
do with that trade, especially in the 
Winter months,” but Hearn told 
him to stay ‘‘far endédugh offshore 
so that any cutters o contact 
—— cannot say they have jurisdic- 

on. 

This assurance, coupled with the 
fact that the ship was to operate 
in the Gulf of Mexico, led Captain 
Randell to accept the post, he said. 

His general instructions were to 
load liquor at St. Pierre Miquelon 
for his first voyage in the I’m 





Alone, and to deliver the cargo at 
a given rendezvous off Louisiana to 
an agent who would transship it to 
!other vessels for the actual landing. 

The agent would identify himself 
by presenting the other half of one 
of several torn dollar bills previous- 
ly given to Captain Randell. This 
method of identification for ‘‘pull- 
ers,”’ as the actual landin 
were called, was usual, the testi- 
mony brought out. 

Before her fatal voyage the I’m 
Alone made. three successful deliv- 
eries of liquor at the same place off 
Louisiana, Captain Randell said. 

The Canadian testimony,. present- 
ed after George Wharton Pepper 
rested the case of the United States, 
was intended to establish the bona 
fide Canadian identity of the Eu- 
gene Creaser Shipping Company, 
Ltd., which owned the vessel at the 
time she was sunk. 

The American case attempted to 
prove that the Canadian sharehold- 
ers were merely dummies and that 
the real owners of both ship and 
cargo, wéré Daniel Halpin, alias 

_ Marvin J. (Big Jim) 
Frank H. Reitman, 


American legal experts who pre- 
pared this government’s case hope 
that the commission will throw out 
the Canadian claim on the ground 
that only American citizens were 
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SLOANE-HELD IN AUTO CASE 


Retired Banker Faces Charges 
: After Girl is injured. 


‘William “D. Sloane, a retited 








ed and assault in the third degree. 
Mr. Sloane was arrested late Fri- 
day night at Third Avenue and 
Sixtieth Street, a block north of 
where he is alleged to have run 
‘Miss Anna Mason 





Special to Tus New Yorx. Trams. 
convinced that whether the admin- 
istration came out for the League 
or not, there was a definite trend 


by} feel that United 
into the League would be a telling 
blow against war parties in all 


r lawyer, 
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in that diredtion. 


He expressed belief that if a joint 
résolution passed both branches of 
Congress the President would-make 


it. 

his belief, at 
‘on the increased strin- 
gency of the international political 
Roosevelt be- 
He was said to 
States entrance 


t 
ed 


no movement 
Senator Pope 
least in ps 


situation since Mr. 
came President. 


major countries. 


The President was reported to 
have talked today with Secretary 
Hull and Ambassador Dodd, who is 
home on leave from Germany, but 
whether this consultation concerned 
projects for international coopera- 
tion or merely German-American 


relations could not be determined. 
Soon...after Senator 


our ~ participation 
Court 


House today.. ; 





Americans Gave Pontiff 
~~ $1,000,000 in the Year 


4 By The Associated Press. 

VATICAN CITY, Dec. 29.— 
American Bishops presented to 
Pope Pius more than $1,000,000 in 
gifts from their dioceses during 
1934. 

Prélates here made this esti- 

mate based on the fact that dur- 
ing the year the Pope received 
-three American Cardinals—Mun- 
delein, of Chicago, Dougherty of 
of Philadelphia and O’Connell of 
Boston—six Archbishops and fifty 
Bishops. 
‘Most American Bishops coming 
to Rome take up a collection in 
their dioceses before their depar- 
ture, and bring to the Pope a sub- 
stantial check, to_be used in the 
administrative work of the church 
or for charity. 

The size of the check depends 
on the size and wealth of the dio- 
cese. Some Bishops bring as high 
as $60,000, while others bring only 
a few thousand dollars. 
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MURDER OF KANSAN 





BAFFLES THE POLICE} ; 
Police Unable to Find a Motive 


in Case of Lawyer, Slain as 
He Read Detective Story. 





PITTSBURG, Kan., Dec. 29 (®. 
+The fatal shooting of P. Louis 
Zickgraf, well-known Pittsburg 
provided authorities here 
today with a mystery rivaling that 


of-a detective magazine ‘thriller 


‘‘Murder on the Limited,’’ which 
the lawyer had been reading when 


he met death last night. 


rupted his reading. 


in-a 
lacking. 


solution—the 


on the Bickgrat farm. 


warning. 





as Thugs Gag and Rob Her. 


Beach Boulevard, Rockaway Beach 


of shock induced by fright. 


Mrs. Kats and her daughter 
Freda, 20, were the only persons in 
the store when the three thugs en- 
tered, ostensibly to make a pur- 
chase. The next moment they or- 
dered the women into. the living 

and bound 


quarters in the 





Stop it and Flee on Coast. 


train 
The x 

















: (DAY, DECEMBER_30 1984. 
Move for League Entry Planned in Senate; 
‘State Department Experts Draft Measare 


‘Pope an- 
nouriced his plane Senator Robin- 
‘som, the Democratic leader, pre- 
dicted that a resolution calling~for 
‘in the World 
would’ be reported to the 
Senate early in the coming session. 
He also had conferred at the White 


In mute evidence of how the 51- 
year-old attorney had spent his last 
moments, the magazine lay upon 
the table near where his body was 
found.* He had been killed by a 
bullet through his heart. The mag- 
azine had been folded back care- 
fully to keep the read@r’s place at 
the point where, officers believe, a 
rap at th door of his home inter- 


Investigators, after many hours of | 
search through the victim’s belong- 
ings, said the essential point needed 
motive—was 


When officers arrived at the 
lawyer's country home, where he 
lived alone, they. found that the 
front door was open, with the body 
nearby. Discovery of the body was 

Fred Barnhouser, a tenant 


Apparently only one shot was 
fired. Officers believed that Zick- 
graf went to the door and opened 
it, and that the intruder, holding a 
screen door ajar, fired without 


HELD UP, DIES. OF FRIGHT. 


Shock Fatal to Woman Storekeeper 


A few moments after she had 
been held up and gagged last night 
by three Negroes in the rear of het 
dry goods store at 81-23 Rockaway 


Mrs. Fanny Katz, 70 years old, died 


BANDITS PICK WRONG TRAIN 


Finding It Lacks Mali Car, They 


TACOMA, Wash.,: Dec. 29 (2).— 
An ‘attempted mail train robbery by 





OBLIGING ROBBERS 
LOOT PARK AY. SHOP 


Take Time to Find Coat for 
Owner to Lie On After 
Binding Three Victims. 








ONE ANSWERS TELEPHONE 





Much-Interrupted Hold-Up in a 
Liquor Store Nets Gang $300 
—Crime Carefully Timed. 





Three robbers -with a flair for 


doing the obliging thing, but typ- 
feally cold-blooded when it came to 
hard facts, held up the United 
Liquor Store, Inc., at 247 Park 
Avenue, last night, escaping with 
$300 from the cash register. 

The police said there was no 
other cash in the place at the time. 
But considering the interruptions, 
re — were lucky to get away 

The men entered the store, which 
is between Forty-sixth and Forty- 
seventh Streets, at 9:10 P. M. 

Inside were Don Friedman, presi- 
dent of the corporation; L. B. 
Adams, store manager, and John 
Torchen, a clerk, who was stand- 
ing on a balcony, where there is a 
buzzer alarm. . 

The leader walked up to the 
counter and asked for a bottle of 
gin. As Mr. Adams moved behind 
it to serve him, he said: 

“Keep your hands down at your 
sides and don’t move.’’ 


Victims Bound and Gagged. 


Another robber produced a pistol. 
Torchen, unable to reach the buz- 
zer, was forced to come downstairs 
and the three store men were or- 
dered into the back room. There 
a robber fished some rope from his 

ket and began to tie their hands 

a their backs, stuff their 

handkerchiefs in their mouths and 
bind them with adhesive tape. 

Torchen put his hands behind his 
back and the robber thought they 
were bound, too. 

“Lie down on the floor, now,” 
the man said. 

“I won't, it’s too dirty,” ‘Mr. 
Friedman remonstrated, through 
—* gag. ‘‘Go and get me some 

r.’’ 

e hold-up men spent some time 
searching for +paper, but found 
none. They found an old coat, and 
Mr. Friedman agreed to lie on that. 


Thief Answers Telephone. 


The coast seemed clear, but just 
then the telephone rang. ‘‘Who is 
— a voice asked. 

o."’ 
“John?” 
“No,” said the robber. “This is 
ack,’’ 
Flustered, the man at the tele- 
Phone came into the back. ‘Hey, 
which of you is Adams?” he asked. 

Mr. Adams gurgied through his 
“<< the robber took it off. 

‘ t will I tell him?’’ the rob- 
ber asked. 

“Tell him I’m busy now, waiting 
on a~customer,”’ Mr. Adams sug- 


But the caller, who revealed him- 
self later as a steady customer, 
shouted, ‘‘What is this, a stick-up?’’ 
and the robber hung up. 
»| Another robber was fumbling 
with the petty cash drawer. Each 
time he pulled it out, a bell would 
ring. This so frightened the intru- 
ders that they ran out, threatening 
death to pursuers. Torchen imme- 
diately released his companions and 
called ‘the police, It turned out that 
the robbers had timed their visit 
for. a period when the traffic po- 
liceman at Forty-sixth Street was 
ringing his precinct box. 


PRICE-FIXING TO END 
IN WASTE PAPER CODE 


NRA Abolishes Minimam Provi- 
si>7s, Marking An-ther 
Step in New Policy. 


el 








WASHINGTON, Dec. 29 (#).—The 
NRA today moved further away 
from price-fixing by ordering the 
minimum-price provisions of the 
Waste Paper Code dropped Jan. 7. 

The recovery organization’s ad- 
ministrative board also advised. all 
Codes Authorities that any. phase 
* codes or code operation which 
nm any way affected prices would 
be considered at the general price- 
fixing hearing here Jan. 9. 

After. the arguments pro and con 
on fixed charges for industry’s 
——— are —** at the confer- 
ence, the NRA expected offi- 
cials to continue the moana By 
has ‘ed away from price-fixing for 
the past several months. 

The NRA reported that it had 
found that the waste paper indus- 
try’s price-fixing ‘‘had caused se- 
Tious dislocations in the ind 


by —— some be: 4 
one materially benefiting 


“It was further disclosed,” the 
administration said, “that the 
(price-fixing) order stimulated the 
collection of waste paper beyond 
the normal demands of consuming 
milis and resulted in overstocking. 
This came when the demand for 
paper was in its usual seasonal de- 
cline, leading to considerable finan- 

cial distress and unemployment.” 


STOREKEEPER 1S HELD UP. 











the $4.20 from 
the drawer and 
De gag bei Mrs. — sel Three Robbers Get $60 in Nut 
psed. e daughter ran a 
n * dot the po- Shop in — Avenue. 

ice. An ambulance Three men, one of th display- 
pes cca Fre x Hospital| ing a revolver, held up Efskphine 


Pappas, proprietor of the Everfresh 
Nut Shop at 37 Seventh Avenue, 
‘about 9:30 o’elock last night, and 
escaped with about $60. 

Pappas was alone in the store. 
which is south of Thirteenth Street 
and diagonally across the avenue 
from Loew’s . 
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Emphasis on Auto Safety 


In Ads Urged by Hoffman 

Harold G. Hoffman, Motor Ve- 
hicle Commissioner of New Jer- 
sey, and Governor-elect, issued a 

/ the. 
automobile companies to make 
safety ‘“‘one of the dominant fac- 
tors in the advertising of the 1985 
modeis.’’ 

“In many quarters,’ said Com- 
missioner Hoffman, ‘‘the feeling 
has prevailed for some time that 
speed has received an excessive 


in an automobile. Moreover, safe- 
ty, which came very low on the 
list, has moved up steadily in 
recent years.”’ 

Commissioner Hoffman added 
that previews of the 1935 models 
indicated that their sponsors had 
“inexhaustible material’ to jus- 
tity saféty advertising. 


1935 LABOR PROGRAM 
OUTLINED BY MEANY 


Jobless Insarance Leads List 
of Legislative Objectives— 
Ryan Cites Obstacles. 








In the coming year organized 
labor will work for remedial meas- 
ures centring around compulsory 
unemployment insurance legisla- 
tion, reorganization of the State 
workmen's compensation, enact- 
ment of a State law barring ‘“‘yel- 
low-dog”’ contracts, and ratification 
of the child labor amendment, 
George Meany, president of the 
New York State Federation of La- 
bor, said last night in an address 
over Station WEVD. 

“The legislation we advocate is 
thoroughly American in principle 
and in keeping with the liberal 
plans for increased social security 
put forth by our Federal and State 
administrations,’"’ Mr. Meany said. 

Joseph P. Ryan, president ‘of the 
Central Trades and Labor Council 
of Greater New York and Vicinity, 
who also spoke, charged that reac- 
tionary employers chiseling on re- 
covery measures, spurious labor 
leaders not affiliated with the na- 
tional movement and communistic 
elements seeking to gain a foothold 
in the labor movement were keep- 
Pang An a very precarious po- 

n. 


ALLEGED PRIEST. IS HELD. 


M, D. Podolsky Charged With Aid- 
Ing Impersonation of Federal Agent. 





authorities he was an ordained 
priest of the Ukrainian Orthdox 
Church, was arrested yesterday by 


‘Thomas H. Tracy, agent of the De- 


partment of Justice, who had 
sought him since last March on a 
charge made by Boris Said, a Rus- 
sian broker of 26 Broadway; that 
Podolsky had induced and aided a 
woman to impersonate a secret 
service agent in an effort to obtain 
“‘valuable papers.’’ 

The woman, Mrs. Helen Dobush- 
Lototsky of 208 Academy Street, 
Jersey City, was arrested last May 
and has been free on a 
Podolsky was arraign ‘ore 
Federal Commissioner Garret W. 
Cotter and was held in $3,000 bail 
for a hearing Jan. 11. 

Joseph P. , Assistant Fed- 
eral Attorney, told Commissioner 
Cotter that Podolsky had been 
present at the arrest of Mrs. Do- 
bush-Lototsky, but had escaped and 
had been living in a hotel in Jer- 
sey City under the name of F. 
Roscoe. 





NEILSON REPLIES TO FISH. 


Smith Head Suggests List of Col- 
leges ‘Not Having Communism.’ 





(®.—President William Allan Neil- 
son of Smith College, replying to 
Representative Hamilton Fish of 
New York on charges that the — 


munism,’’ wants to know what ‘the 
Representative knows about com- 
munism at Smith before he would 
feel inclined to reply fully to his 


His query-rejoinder was ‘‘why 
don’t they print a list of colleges 
that do not have communism?’’ 
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TIGHTEN STRIKE GRIP. 


Most of Glen Alden Workings 
Are Affected as Picket Lines 
Bar Men of Old Union. 


" Special to Tur New Yorx Tras. 

WILKES-BARRE, Pa., Dee. 29.— 
The United Anthracite miners of 
Pennsylvania, insurgent union, 
reached their objective here today - 
when operations at the Glen Alden 
Coal Cormpany’s collieries were 
practically at a standstill as a re- 
sult of a strike in protest of alleged 
wage reductions and discrimina- 
tion. Mines in the “Lackawanna 
and Hazelton fields were not af- 
fected. 


Thomas Maloney, district presi- 

dent of the union, said that the 
walkout was ‘100 per cent effec- 
tive.” Spokesmen for the Glen Al- 
den Company admitted inroads in 
working forces, but insisted that 
two collieries, the South Wilks- 
barre and the Woodward, had oper- 
ated with reduced forces. 
. The United Mine Workers 6éf 
America, the old union, opposed the 
closing of the mines, but massed 
picketing today prevented workers 
from reaching their te. 

Trolley cars were stopped in Han- 
over Township, where the principal 
Glen Alden workings are located, 
and at least. a dozen automobiles 
were wrecked when they attempted 
to pass the picket lines. Workers 
were beaten at many points and dis- 
trict officers of the United Mine 
Workers were stoned. 

It ,was learned tonight that a 
peace move Was under way to re- 
turn the workers to their posts next 
week under a truce. The com 
has listed ail mines for work Mon- 
day. Terms the reported pro- 
posal were not revealed. 











* New Ship on Boston Route. 

BALTIMORE, Dec. 29 (®.—The 
steamship Gloucester of the Mer 
chants -& Miners Transportation 
Company, will go into service on 
the Baltimore-Boston line tomor- 
row, replacing the Ontario which 
was burned and beached in Boston 
Harbor last week. The Gloucester 
will sail from Baltimore tomorrow 


with H. C. Callia as captain. 











BAG, black, taken mistake, Pennsyl- 
vania station, — 2* valuable owner 
only; es return; reward. J, Ji 

of E. Klein Co., 302 Sth 


kc, Av, 











side Drive about 2:30 P. M.. Saturday 
ive * * . 
reward, Mott, 116 West 238th. 





cash, driver’s license, 
identification card; 14th St. or 14th . St. 
Automat; liberal reward. ALgonquin 4-7850. 


Jewelry. 





BARPIN, emerald, diamond, 
—— Hotel Shelton, sath Lesions 
BROOCH, small 
pearis on bar in centre; valued as keep- 
; Tréward. OlLinville 
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platinum diamond clasp; reward. EL- 
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cash; lost Dec. 29, in taxicab, ween 
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n 700 
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St. BEekman 3-4761. 

Silver case, 8 inches by 6 ifiches, with 

tow of small diamonds in . Contained 
tte case and lighter, > 

Se dost Ps ee 

lost in taxi between Savoy Plaza and 74th 

St. and Park Av., Dec. 26. 3-1472, 
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MGR KEARNEY 32. 


BADE A BISHOP! 





Chancellor to Be Assistant to 
‘Most Rev. T. E. Molloy in 
Brooklyn Diocese. 





ORDAINED 7 YEARS AGO 





Date for Consecration Is Not 
Set—To Continue in His 
Administrative Post. 


* 





. 


‘VATICAN CITY, Dec. 29 (%).— 
Mgr. Raymond A. Kearney of 
Brooklyn was named today as Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Brooklyn, becom- 
ing assistant to Bishop Thomas E. 
Malloy. He was given the titular 
designation of Bishop of Lisinia. 
Lisinia was once a diocese in the 
Pamphilia Region of Asia Minor. 


Will Continue as Chancellor. 

: The Very Rev. Mgr. Raymond A. 
Kearney; Chancellor of the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Brooklyn since 
Oct. 20, 1930, received word yester- 
day that he had been named Aux- 
iliary Bishop of the diocese. The 
information of hig election by Pope 
Pius XI came to the Brooklyn than- 
cery office, -75 Greene Avenue, 
Brooklyn, in a telegram from the 
Apostolic Delegate at Washington, 
D. C., the Most Rey. Amleto Gio- 
vanni Cicognani. 

Mgr. Kearney is only 32 years old 
and is believed to be the youngest 
bishop in the United States if not 
in the world. He will continue at 
least temporarily with his duties as 
chancellor, which are administra- 
tive, he said. The date for his con- 
secration has not’ been set. He is to 
assist Bishop Molloy in confirma- 
tions and other ecclesiastical duties. 

At the office of the chancellery it 
was. thought likely Mgr. Kearney 

ht be invested with his robes of 
office by Ash Wednesday, 


Appointment Surprises Him. 


*“‘The announcement of my ap- 
pointment by the Holy Father to 
the high dignity of Episcopate and 
auxiliary Bishop all but overwhelms 
me with a sense of deepest respon- 
sibility,’’ Mgr. Kearney said. He 
added the announcement had sur- 
‘prised him. He said the diocese had 
rapidly expanded with the spread 
of metropolitan population through 
the diocese, which covers all Long 
Island. He would not enter into 
detailed explanation of plans for the 
future. 

“J welcome the opportunity of 
serving the devoted Catholic laity 
of Kings, Queens, Nassau and Suf- 
folk. counties,” he continued. ‘‘It 
will be a joy to serve more fruit- 
fully than in the past my _ brother- 
— of the Diocese of ‘Brooklyn. 

shall not be unmindful of the 
great numbers of good people who 
are not of my faith and it will ever 
be my desire to render them also 
any service that might be within 
my power. Of all I humbly ask 
their. prayers to God that I may 
fulfill worthily the responsibilities 
that have come to me.’’ 

Mer. Kearney is the third Auxil- 
fary Bishop to hold that office in 
the Brooklyn diocese. Cardinal 
Mundeléin, who was naméd Arch- 
bishop of Chicago in 1915, was the 
first. The office was created to 
give an assistant to Bishop Charles 

. McDonnell, who was in failing 
health. The. next incumbent as 
auxiliary was the present Bishop 
of Brooklyn, the Most Rev. Thomas 
E. Molloy, who was named succes- 
—*—*— Bishop McDonnell after his 

eath. 


Ordained Seven Years Ago. 


The new Auxiliary Bishop was or- 
dained seven years ago last March 
12 at the Lateran Basilica, Rome, 
where he had received his theologi- 
cal education at the North” Ameri- 
can College. His early education 
was received while he was an altar 
boy at the Church of the Nativity 
of Our Blessed Lord, Classon Ave- 
nue and Madison Street, Brooklyn, 
where he attended parochial school. 
His pastor was Mgr. John L. Bel- 
ford, who is still there. 

. Kearney also attended 
Brooklyn Preparatory School, Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Mass., 
and the Catholic University. at 
Washington, D. C. He studied 
¢anon law at the latter institution 
‘where, in 1929, he received his doc- 
torate. His: doctorate in theology 
he received at Rome in 1927. 

He is the youngest of five sons of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph P. Kearney 
of 116 Monroe Street, Brooklyn, 
who brought him with them to 
Brooklyn as an infant. He was born 
in’ Jersey City, in St. Brigid’s 
Parish 


Except for serving as'an assistant 
priest for two months at Queen of 
All Saints Church, Greene and Van- 
derbilt Avenues, Brooklyn, in the 
Summer. of 1927 and about two 
years at Holy Innocents Church, 
Flatbush, Brooklyn, Mgr. Kearney 
has been engaged in diocesan work. 
Last August he was made a Papal 

berlain. 


MISSING BOY ONLY ASLEEP. 


Jersey Youngster, 5, Found Behind 
’ .Hedge as Police Drag Lake. 


Special to Tas Naw -Yorx Traus. 

ASBURY PARK, N. J., Dec. 29.— 
- While police were dragging Deal 
Lake at Wanamassa, near here, for 
Robert Methot, 5 years old, of 1,302 
- Sunset. Avenue, who disappeared 
this, afternoon, the boy was found 
asleep “behind a hedge near his 
home. ‘ 

The boy was reported missing at 
5:30 P. M. by a relative with whom 
he was left when his parents, Mr. 








" gpectal Cable to Tas New Yorx Tnuxs, 
“RIG DE JANEIRO, Dec. 29.—The 


: Times Wide World Photo. 
NEW BROOKLYN BISHOP. 
Rev. Raymond Augustine Kearney. 


MEXICAN GREEN PEAS 
FIND A MARKET HERE 


First Shipments of Season Go 


‘Rapidly at Wholesale and 
Caban Tomatoes Sell Well. 


Mexican fresh green. peas made 
their first appearance of the sea- 
son here the last of the week, it 
was said yesterday in the weekly 
review of the wholesale markets is- 
sued by the State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets. Two car- 
loads arrived and were disposed of 
at wholesale at from $4 to $4.50 a 
crate of about thirty pounds and at 
from $4 to $4.25 a bushel hamper. 

Notwithstanding their long rail- 
road journey, the peas, it was said, 
appeared to have retained their ten- 
derness and sweetness. During 1933 
green pea imports from Mexico to 
the United States totaled 274 car- 
loads, compared with 511 carloads 
in. 1932 and 577 in 1931. Carloads 
of green peas also were available 
during the week from Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Florida and. Texas. 

The market again was abundantly 
supplied with Cuban tomatoes. 
Those of attractive quality met 
ready sale at from $1.10 to $3.50 a 
lug containing about thirty pounds. 
Prices for Florida string beans 
slumped at the week-end and the 
values ranged widely because of the 
great variation in quality and ten- 
derness. There was a falling off in 
the demand for California arti- 
chokes and prices consequently de- 
clined. 

Although there was a more plen- 
tiful supply of broccoli from Texas 
and California, prices were sus- 
tained on the better quality ship- 
ments. The supply of brussels 
sprouts from Long Island fell off 
somewhat and values mounted on 
the California stock. Cabbage prices 
showed a wide range the last of the 
week because of the great variation 
in quality and condition. 


DEFENSE PLEAS FAIL 
IN ‘MASSACRE’ CASE 


Eight Face Trial in Kansas City 
for Plot to Obstract 
Justice. 




















KANSAS CITY, Dec. 29 ().— 
Eight persons accused of conspir- 
acy to obstruct justice in the Union 
Station slayings of five men June 
17, 1933, will go to trial in Federal 
court Monday, Judge- Merrill \E. 
Otis said today in overruling six de- 
fense demurrers. All pleaded not 
guilty when their cases were called. 

The demurrers overruled were 
argued Wednesday by attorneys for 
Richard T. Galatas and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Galatas, Louis (Doc) Stacci, 
Chicago night club owner; Herbert 
Farmer and Mrs. Esther Farmer, 
and Frank B. Mulloy. 

The other defendants are Mrs. 
Frances Nash, widow of Frank 
Nash, the convict slain with four 
officers at the station here when 
gunmen sought to release him as 
he was being taken to the Leaven- 
worth penitentiary, and Mrs. Vivian 
Mathis, companion of the late Verne 
Miller, one of the three alleged ma- 
chine gunners in the slayings. 

The case against Mrs. Louise Con- 
nors was dismissed today on recom- 
mendation of the government. It 
was indicated she might be used as 
a government witness. 

Judge Otis denied motions to sup- 
press evidence asked in behalf of 
Galatas and his wife. They con- 
tended that the evidence, in the 
form of statements, was obtained 
from . them illegally by special 
—— of the Department of Jus- 

ce, 

Miller was slain late in 1933 near 
Detroit, apparen in a gang war. 
Charles Arthur (Pretty Boy) Floyd, 
named by the government as one of 
the slayers, was killed by govern- 
ment agents and police in Ohio last 
Fall. Adam Richetti, the third al- 
leged trigger man, is in jail here 
awaiting trial. 





ASKS COMPULSORY RADIO. 


Canadian Marine. Minister Urges 
Law for All Seagoing Ships. 


ST. JOHN, N. B., Dec. 29 (Cana- 
dian . Press).—With. several small 
steamships. lacking -radio overdue 
and unreported and the North At- 
lantic still swept by violent storms, 
Premier L. P. D. Tilley said today 
that he was suggesting to the Hon. 
Alfred 


ported | cery Court of that State and . 
reorganiza' 


nail clerks’ strike, which began) an 


gE 


ere Thursday, gained new adher- 
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GROUP ORGANIZED. 


T0 FIGHT DIABRTES| 





Association Formed Here With 
Aid of Tuberculosis Body— 
Control of Disease Aim. 





HEALTH SERVICE’ PLAN 





Gift of $15,000 by L. N. Littauer 
to Finance Program Three 
Years—Clinics Proposed. 





Efforts to study diabetes as a 
health problem and to devise meas- 
ures for its control will be under- 
taken by a new organization—the 
New York Diabetes Association—it 
‘was announced yesterday by Dr. I. 
Ogden Woodruff, president of the 
New York Tuberculosis and Health 
Association, with which it will be 
associated at 386 Fourth Avenue. 

Dr. Woodruff said the: new. dia- 
betic’ service was «made possible 
through a special’ ‘gift « of $15,000 
from former Representative Lucius 
N. Littauer, glove manufacturer 
philanthropist, and that the.money 
would help pay for the “irst three 
years’ work. 

Mr. Littauer’s previous contribu- 
tions in support of public. health 
activities include a gift of $50,000 
to the Albany Medical College, an- 
other of $18,750 to the Washington 
Square College of New York: Uni- 
versity..for scholarships and medi- 
cal research, and still another of 
$10,000 to New York University for 
studies in the prevention and cure 
of pneumonia. 

In making his gift to the new 
association Mr. Littauer said he 
hoped its work would lead to the 
control and, possibly, to the reduc- 
tion of the growing diabetes mor- 
tality. He believed, he said, that 
coordination in the field of diabetes 
and tuberculosis would benefit the 
sufferers from both diseases, as 
diabetes greatly aggravates the 
condition of tuberculosis patients. 


Clinics Are Planned. 


In addition to acting as a clear- 
ing house for the study of diabetes, 
the new organization intends to-aid 
in the formation of an association 
of clinics dealing with the disease, 
and to develop graduate courses. of 
instruction for physicians, . with 
emphasis on the health education of 
the general public. It will seek to 
provide insulin for indigent diabetic 
sufferers and to furnish nursing 
service anddhospitalization to all re- 
quiring it. 

The association intends, it was 
said, to operate on a_ city-wide 
basis. Its council will include 
representatives of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, the Depart- 
ment of Health, the Department of 
Hospitals, the county medical so- 
cieties, medical schools, public and 
private hospitals and social welfare 
agencies, § 

In commenting on the new organ- 
ization, Dr. Charles F. Bolduan of 
the Health Department said that 
registered deaths from diabetes in 
New York City totaled 1,360 in 
1923 and 2,141 in 1933. It is among 
the leading causes of death, he said. 
Last year 1,418 New York women 
succumbed to the disease and 723 
men. 


Hailed as Wise Move. 


Dr. Iago Galdston-.of the New 
York Academy of Medicitie hailed 
the creation of the New York Dia- 
betes Association as ‘‘a very wise 
move.”’ 

“This is very much in line with 
the history of the New York Tu- 
berculosis and Health Association’s 
activities,’’ he said. ‘‘That asso- 
ciation was formed first to combat 
tuberculosis. Then it extended its 
activities to include heart disease 
and then social hygiene. 

“The tuberculosis problem is far 
from being solved, but the meth- 
ods, the organization and the ma- 
chinery set up by the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion have proved very effective in 
arousing publie interest and coop- 
eration in health problems. This 
machinery is now being employed 
in an effective fight against héalth 
problems, which is a very wise 
move.”’ 


_ CRIME NEWS ASSAILED. 


Mrs. Sporborg Asks Press Women 
to Curb Its Publication. 





Newspapers throughout the coun- 
try should avoid sensational head- 
lines and stories if they are to 
maintain the responsibility of mold- 
ing public opinion; Mrs. William 
Dick Sporborg, New York State 
director of the General Federation 


‘}of Women’s Clubs, declared yester- 


day afternoon at the annual Press 
Day meeting of the Woman’s Press 
Club of New York City at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, More than 400 mem- 
bers and guests attended. ~~ 

“It is up to you,’’ Mrs. Sporborg 
said, ‘‘to you women of: the. Wo- 
man’s Press Club, to exert all your 
power in an attempt to stop the 
sensational headlines and stories 
that are daily making almost 
heroic tales out of the activities of 


gangsters and criminals. 

Other speaker's included J. Albert 
Dear Jr., assistant editor of The 
Jersey Journal, “who~ spoke on 
‘Freedom of the Press;’’ and Harry 
King Tootle of the business staff of 
Celia Levy, chairman of the press 
committee of the club, presided. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD SUED. 


Equity Receiver Asked for Tire 
Company by Stock Owner. 





The appointment of an equity re- 
ceiver fér the Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company of 405 Lexington Avenue 
was asked by the Janrey Corpora- 


tire company’s common stock, in 

mult Hind venteshay tn Betaral coer. 

Wen Jersey corporation, = Er; 
ew Jersey was 

in receivership by the Vice 
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Imported Herringbone 
Linen Suit, Silk Jersey 
Shorts, 22.50 © 


Short and Swaggering 
Pleated Beach Coat of _ 
Imported Linen, 18.75 


Imported Shantel Linen 
with Multi-Color ‘Dot 
Embroidery, 18.75 - 


White Linen Shorts 
with a Contrasting Tie 
Silk Top, 22.50 














Shantel Linen Dress, 
Front Button Skirt, 
Sliding Pockets, 25.00 


Glove-Stitched White. 
Linen Suit, Dark Tie 
Silk Blouse, 45-00 


‘ 


Imported Shantel’ Lin- 
en Dress with “Pill”. 
White Buttons, 22-50 


White Matelasse Crepe 
Dress, Dark Double Or- 
gandie Jacket, 35.00 


\ 


























Imported Linen’ Top, 
in Corre&t and Classic Pleated Shorts, 18.75 Sports Dress; Cut with’ 
Tailored Style, 22.50 Flannel Blazer, 22.50 Divided Skirt, 15.50 


Shantung Two-Piece Flannel Sports Dress 
Dress, Dark Buttons 


and Dark Scarf, 25.00 


White ‘Waffle Pique. 





sph soh Seer’ SAKs ~FIFTH AVENUE 


Bathing Suit of Impost 
ed Embroidered Shantel 
Linen, DotDesign, 18.75 





* Shantel Line 


en Two-Piece Dress. 


Tie Silk Scarf, ‘25,00 
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WEIRTON ANSWER Smith, at 61, Bars Political Talk 
But Expatiates on patios at Zoo IN NATION IN TAXES 


DENIES FIGHT ON A) 


In 359-Page Brief the Steel 
Concern Says It Does Not 
Rule the Employes’ Plan. . 








OPPOSES AN INJUNCTION 





Gevernment’s Plea Would 
Wreck Owner-Worker Rela- 
tions, It Is Argued. 





Special to Taz Naw York Tums. 
WILMINGTON, Dec. 29.—The 
Weirton Steel Company filed a 359- 
page brief in Federal Court here to- 
day in answer to charges of the 
government that the employe-rep- 
resentation plan violated the col- 
lective bargaining. provisions of 
Section 7a of the Recovery Act. 

The company declares that disso- 
fution of this plan by an injunction 
sought by the government would 
have national effect, destroying the 

and harmonious relations 
existing between hundreds of em- 
ployers and more than 1,000,000 
workers; would be notice to work- 
ers that they must affiliate with 
national. labor organizations, and 
‘would ‘‘place in the hands of sel- 
fish labor leaders the most gigantic 
Shonopoly imaginable.”’ 

It also contends that the employe 
gepresentation plan is in full ac- 
‘cord with Section 7a, and denies 
dominating the system. A major 
portion of the brief is devoted to an 
exposition of testimony heard at 
the recent seven-week trial. 

This testimony attempted to show 
the the employe plan in effect at 
the three Weirton plants repre- 
gented the free choice of the em- 



















The New York Times Company. 
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Times Wide World Photo. 
Alfred E. Smith cutting the anniversary cake at his office in the 
Empire State Building yesterday. 








ployes, that its organization and 
operation was completely in their 
hands, and that it had served as 
the medium through which they 
had obtained many benefits. 


‘Gross Injustice’ Seen. 
*“*Te forbid the continuance of the 







Former Governor Attributes Illness of Elephant to Election and 
Not His Ministrations as ‘Night Superintendent’—Cats Birth- 
day Cake and Speculates on Future of Real Estate. 





employe-representation plan ameng 
the employes of the Weirton Steel 
Company would be a direct viola- 
tion of the<daw,’’ the brief con- 
cludes, ‘‘and would be the grossest 
injustice te the large. majority of 
the employes ef the company, who 
are satisfied with the plan and pre- 
fer to be represefited by’ persons 
chosen under it.’ 

The company said it believed in 
the principle of collective bargain- 
ing and readily accorded to its em- 

yes the right to organize and 
collectively. 

At the time the representation 
“plan was. started in June, 1933, it 
‘was contended, a majority of the 
employes cfpated in the elec- 
tion held under it, and not a single 
worker -veiced epposition to the 
installation of the plan. 





Somewhat hampered because he 
finds himself ‘‘very busy these 
days,"” Alfred E. Smith celebrated 
his sixty-first birthday yesterday 
Strictly speaking, the observance 
should have been teday, since the 
former Governor was bern Dec. 30, 
1878. But,.as he. explained in his 
office on the thirty-second floor of 
the Empire: State Building, the pre- 
view was necessary because he is 
going to Albany this morning. 

“To see your grandchildren, I 
suppose?” -said one of the-group in 
the office. 

Mr. Smith's reply set a somewhat 
facetious mood for his annual birth- 


















—— ee ———— — ot day. interview. 
’ employe p @ company “ ” ee 
states that the 10 per cent wage in-|, <0", De, answered — 






incidentally to attend the inaugura⸗ 
tion.”’ 


Diverse Subjects Discussed. 

From this reminder that he ex- 
pects to be present when Governor 
Lehman is reinducted inte. office 
Mr. Smith went on to discuss such 
diverse subjects as his faithful per- 
formance of the duties of Honorary 
Night Superintendent of the Cen- 
tral Park —* his latest effort as 
an author, 4nd the outlook for busi- 
ness, which he pronounced ‘‘good, 
except in real estate, as evidenced 
by this building.”” Between re- 
marks he shifted about a pile of 
birthday greetings on his desk, of 
which the uppermost depicted a 
lemon-tinted puppy worrying a 
pink bone against a white and 
blue background. — 

This. particular card came from 
Annie Rooney, inspection indi- 
cated, but there was no way of 
telling which Annie Rooney. 
Others in the heap, of varied de- 
signs,; came from well-wishers in 
many parts of the country. An- 
other sheaf, mostly’ from persons 
in the city, was delivered to the 
Smith home at 820 Fifth Avenue. 

But Mr. Smith preferred not to 
dwell on these. Instead, with his 
face glowing ruddily above his 
dark pin-striped - business .suit anã 
his light purple-striped’ -sh 
a light purpi¢ cravat, 


that the passage of an 


crease given to steel workers 
throughout the United States last 
Spring originated in the Weirton 
Company as the result of a request 
by the employe representatives. 


Jurisdiction Is Challenged. 


The brief alse argues that the re- 
lationships between an employer 
and his employes in the process of 
manufacture do not come under the 
interstate commerce provision of 
the Constitution, and that there- 
fore the Federal Government has 
no jurisdiction over these relation- 


— 
e present difficulty started, ac- 
cording to the brief, when the Amal- 
eS Association of Iron, Steel 
d Tin Workers sent organizers to 
the Weirton mills. Through printed 
circulars and in speeches, the steel 
workers ‘were told that President 
Roosevelt ‘‘challenged’” them to 
join a labor organization, it was al- 
leged. The brief states that many 
— 2 workers were forced to 
gn Amalgamated pledge cards 
through. coercion and intimidation, 
which, among other things, included 
of a “‘closed shop,’”’ sabo- 
tage, and in some cases physical 
wialth ugh 
10 numbers of work- 
ers signed ake very few ever paid 
dues, according to the brief and the 
testimony ef an Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation official showed that only 187 
Weirton eniployes, eut of a total of 
Ble to pave Ne ‘in Phi m7 Aer 4 
e an lat- 
ed ae anguabane nea 
e@ oO} activties ef the 
Amalgamated Association precipi- 
tated a strike in the Weirten plants 
in September, 1933, and out of this 
the dispute with the government 
The brief states that from the 
building of the Weirton plant until 
» & peried of more than twenty- 
years, there had never been 
disturbance ef any kind. With 
short exceptio: 



































His~ plans for’ ‘the “day included 
only a, visit'to the:Turkish baths at 
the Hotel Biltmore,.and dinner later 
with the grown-up members ‘of ‘his 
family, followed by-a theatre party 
in the evening, he added. 

“Otherwise, Iwill be-at my desk 
“I have so much 
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, refusing to discuss: 
on‘ his birthday, he 
versation to: his ‘conn : 
zoo. This connection began at the 
recent opening of the new zoo 
ings in Central Park, when 
Smith, a speaker‘at the o ; 
the to perenne eggs: Abas ered 
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|mor?’ -he was asked, 














Mrs. Hague Has Operation. 
Mrs. Frank Hague, wife of Mayor 
Hague of, Jersey City, underwent 
an operation morning at 
the Jersey City Medical Cetitre. The 
operation was performed by Dr. Ed- 
gar Burke, chief surgeon at the 
hospital. Her condition last night 
was . es “very satisfac- 
= tory” Bare, Hague play te ties 
long trip upon her discharge frem 


$300,000 for United Hospitals. 
of more than $300,000 have 
thus far been received in the cam- 















shirt with} . 
he declared | ; 


“We can’t help that,”” said Mr. 
Smith. “He has only failed since 
election.” 

New .Book Described... 

In response to a question he de- 
scribed his next book in. general 
terms. The -manuscript has been 
completed, and the volume is to be 
published by.Harpers, Mr. Smith 
said, under the title of ‘The Citizen 
and His Government.” His re- 
marks on the improved outlook for 
business followed. Their optimis- 
tie tone, except in the case ef real 
estate, was based ‘on reports of im- 
provements from all parts of the 
country, Mr.. Smith said. 

-He -was: asked whether he be- 
lieved unemployment was d - 
ings ar 

“How. can you tell?’ he coun- 
tered. ‘‘The government gives you 
one set of figures. Then the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor comes 
along and gives you another set. 
There are se many figures that it 
is difficult te.ferm an estimate’ 


“Do pet you’ll ever run for 
offi ee 
= a fg .& newspaper ‘man 


things on birthday,” Mr. Smith 
reterted, B the interview endẽed. 
Posing fen news-reel: photographs 

, Mr. Smith, seized a ‘sil- 
ver trowel from the collection he 
has used in the laying of many cor- 
nerstones, and- pretended to cut a 
three-tiered birthday’ .cake, with 
two;too many.candles, that had ar 
rived, at his. office from 
named.donor. He -jifted .a small 
donkey that had come: with it, sur- 
mising. that. it had:come from a 


Democrat. At.the.same time, by 
way of impartiality: or, he is 
Honorary Night- Su tendent of 
the Central k he included 
in -his glance the n rug ‘be- 


that it ~was~ a white ele- 
phant, and Mr. Smith appeared not 
“No,” he said,‘the cake couldn't 
fro Sosa er a-Democrat.- It 
m ma: add 
ae — 
de: of coco- 
red band: 
benefit of .the cameras after the 
‘comedian who’ has 


As for the cake, fts origin 
mained a , <4 
looked-suspiciously at the news-reel 





Piyield of the Federal income taxes 
:{and property tax delinquencies were 


‘Federal. income taxes declined 
Fi from $2,411,000,000 in 1930 to $818,- 


My can’t; you talk of pleasant: 


.| the avenue’s standards. 


Mr. Smith put it ‘on, #miling for the | - 
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$0 5001000000 PAID 





Study by National Industrial 
Conference Board Indicates 
They Are Fifth of Income. 





TOTAL LOWER THAN IN 1930 





Reduced Federal Income Yield 
and Delinquencies Cited 
to Explain Decrease. 





The taxes paid annually in the 
United States now amount to 
$9,500,000,000, or one-fifth of the na- 
tional income, it was estimated by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board ina study of the cost of gov- 
ernment issued yesterday. 
“Federal, State and local govern- 
ment expenditures, exclusive of debt 
retirements, are about $15,500,000,- 
000,” the board found. ‘‘Total public 
debt is in excess of $47,000,000,000. 
In the last four years the public 
debt has been increased at a more 
rapid rate than at any other time 
in history except 1918 and 1919.’’ 
The board pointed out, however, 
that collections, despite the nu- 
merous. taxes added in recent 
years to Federal, State and local 
systems, are at a lower level now 
than in 1930 when they amounted 
to $10,300,000,000. 
“The enormous 


the principal reasons for the decline 
after 1930,” the board explained, 


000,000. in 1934. Of the total collec- 
tions for 1934, estimated at $9,500,- 
000,000, Federal tax collections were 
$2,892;000,000."" 

The normally large margin be- 
tween tax collections and expendi- 
tures has been greatly widened by 
the Federal deficits and now aver- 
ages about $6,000,000,000, the board 
asserted. 

“Of this amount,” continued its 
report, ‘‘reughly $2,000,000,000 is 
covered by non-tax receipts, such as 
earnings ef general departments 
and public service enterprises, spe- 
cial assessments, fines, rents, and 
interest. The balance of about 
$4,000,008,000 has been reflected in 
increased indebtedness. 

“The depression will have the ef- 
fect of making governmental expen- 
ditures of the future more inflexi- 
ble. The debt of the Federal \Gov- 
ernment is approaching and may 
soon reach a level twice as high as 
in. 1930, and State and local debt 
also has increased in lesser degree. 

“Debt service requirements are 
the most inflexible of all expendi- 
tures. Their ri ty, more than 


other r, detracted from 
the Steostevamtes of retrenchment 


as a means of solving State and 
local fiscal problems during the de- 
pression. For- 1932, the latest year 
for which complete data are avail- 
able, debt service—interest and re- 
tirements—-for al! governments com- 
‘bined Avas‘*équivalent to 16.5 per 
cént of gross’ expenditures and 29.2 
per cent of tax collections.” 


INCREASED TAXES OPPOSED. 


City-Wide Groups to Combat Ad- 
vance Urged by Pedrick. 


Formation ef community organ- 
izations of merchants, realty and 
civic interests in all parts of the 
city as an effective means of com- 
bating ificreased taxes burdening 
business “and property was urged 
yesterday by Captain William J. 
Pedrick, president of the Fifth 
Avenue Association. 

In a New Year message calling 
for repeal of the city sales tax as 
“an unjust measure’ which has 
tended to harass merchants at a 
time when signs of an upturn were 
appearing, Captain Pedrick re- 
viewed conditions in his organiza- 
tion’s section, 

“The Fifth Avenue section has 








survived the most disastrous four 
years since the thoro are was 
opened to trade in 1907,’”’ he said. 


“The organized strength of com- 
munity effort made it impossible 
for speculative elements te gain a 
foothold here in order to take ad- 
vantage of the depression and lower 


‘We have rallied quickly from the 
effects of the depression and are 
starting off today on a much higher 
plane than that which followed the 
1921. depression’ in business and 
property values. There are few va- 
cant stores between fourth 
and Sixtieth Streets, there has been 
an’ encouraging revival of interest 
Srmmpete dor renting in the Spring 

‘or ren 
ate’ more favorable than in many 


own- 
ers is taxation,’’ Captain Pedrick 
continued. ‘‘We have talked about 
burden becoming so heavy that 

it will force business men out of 
‘their stores and bring about more 
foreclosures. We are at that point 
now, and enly extraordinary cour- 
age and optimism has kept many 
small retailers in business during 
‘the past‘few months. 
“The sales tax is an unjust tax, a 
nuisance tax, which has come just 
at the beginning of a modest re- 
vival of trade. It has cut into holi- 
day sales, and its effect will be even 
more pronounced as the weeks go 


New Primrose: ound ; | 
Its Buds Never Open 


Special to Taz New Yorx Truss. 

PRINCETON, N. J., Dec: 29:— 
A variety of evening primrese 
never seen before, which develops 
full-sized buds that’ never open, 
has been found this year among 
the experimental plants of Br. 
George H. Shull, Professor of 
Genetics and Botany at Princeton 
University, it was announced here 
by Science Service. 

Modern geneticists have planted 


more than 1,000,000 evening prim- 
roses in the last years. The 
new variety app unheralded 


this year because of a gene mu- 
tation, or fundamental change in 
hereditary make-up, it is said, It 
has been named Oenothera, mu- 
tant clusa. 


ADULT EDUCATION 
IN IDLE TIME URCED 


Federal Expert Says Every 
School House Should Be 
Opened for Purpose. 














JOBS FOR 40,000 TEACHERS 





‘We Can Make America Literate 
in a Year’ if We Wish, Dr. 
L. R. Alderman Asserts. 





WASHINGTON, Dec. 29 (#).—The 
new leisure arising from shorter 
hours should be used to ‘‘make 
America literate,’’ says a Federal 
education expert. 

Urging that every school house in 
America be thrown open for adult 
classes, Dr. L. R. Alderman, who 
specializes in education for grown- 
ups, says: 

‘“‘We can make America literate in 
any one year we want to do it. The 
man of 70 learns as fast as the boy 
of 10.” 

No new machinery is needed, he 
declares, te enable the adult who 
has won extra hours by a shorter 
work day, or an extra day through 
a five-day week, to enrich his or 
her life by study. He comments: 

“All we have to do is to use the 
machinery we have, the school 
houses, churches, libraries, play- 
grounds, gymnasiums, clubs for 
hobbies and fads. Nor do we need 
to import talent into any locality. 
Plenty ef unused talents are there.” 


Dr. Alderman bases these conclu- 
sions on recent actual rience 
with the eagerness of ults te 


learn from books, to develop han- 
dicrafts and to pursue hobbies. 


Chance for Teachers. 


“In our emergency #0;- 
000 teachers who would be other- 
wise unemployed are teaching 
adults what they want to study, 
he says. “They learn how to take 
care of children, They discuss pub- 
lic questions. They learn arts and 
crafts, find magio in skill. 

‘This is opening, ple’s eyes to 
the opportunity that has been there 
all the time, and some are already 
saying the depression ts worth all 
it cost because it has done this. 

“This country has 256,000 schoel 
buildings, used about one-third -of 
the time. Why should it be or- 
dained that they should be used 
from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M., with mil- 
lions uninstructed? Think of what 
might be done with them if they 
belonged te the people instead of 
to the school boards. 

“There. are probably 12,000,000 
illiterate adults in this country, 
and millions more who would enjoy 
pursuing some branch of learning.” 

He urges local rather than Fed- 
eral programs for the use of leisure 
time. 

Los Angeles Is Cited. 


Dr. Alderman points to Los Ange- 
les as an outstanding example of 
a city which offers great oppor- 
tunity for its adult population to 
spend its leisure time profitably. 

“Business men of Los Angeles 
are using the schools legitimately 
to held the population they have 
attracted by their climate,’’\ he 
says. Highty thousand people are 
studying at night in fifty-six cen- 
tres. 

“Tf you ge to Los — og 
stranger, you are pre sure 
have a caller soon who will invite 
you to join a class that fits, and 
if they can find others who want 
what you want they’ll organize one 
for you. 

Tou spend a Winter in the com- 
radeship that comes from playing 
at hobbies with like-minded peo- 
ple, and when your visit in. Los 


want to. go back there to live. 

“One of the closest relationships 
in life is that of classmates, and 
it is important to build it up. In 
many of our adult schools we have 
watched it at work. ‘An individual 
comes to class morose, lonely, si- 
lent. In a little while his interest 
kindles.in those around him, and 
soon the class is having parties to 
get more chance to talk together, 
even if they can’t afford re- 
freshments.”’ 


Lovejoy in City Relief Post. 
Owen R. Lovejoy, chief executive 
of the Children’s Aid Society, was 








| Continued on Page Two. 


titude of important events 


ments of expert observers. 
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News Chronology of 1934 
‘The New. York Times of Tuesday, January 1, will 
include a news chronology of 1934—assembling the mul- 
classified form, together with the éxplanation 


Order. this valuable issue in advance from your news- 
dealer. It will answer a thousand and one questions of 
why, when and where about the news of 1934, 


of the year in. co-ordinated, 
and com- 


GIRLS FOUND 
IN POLITICS STUDY 


More Industrious in Subject 
Than Boys, Moley Asserts 
in Barnard Paper, 








FINDS SONS ECHO PARENTS 





They Have Much to Unlearn in, 
Class—Daughters Approach 
Subject Diffidently. 





The belief that ‘‘women are pretty 
poor instruments for political action 
and quite inadequate receptacles 
fo? political wisdom” is “a delu- 
sion, pure and simple,” Dr, Ray- 
mond Moley writes in the January 
issue of the Barnard College Alum- 
nae Monthly, to be published New 
Year’s Day. Famed as a Roosevelt 
“brain truster,” Dr. Moley is Pro- 
fessor of Public Law at Barnard 
College, editor of Today and former 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

For twenty years, he relates, he 
has taught political: science to col- 
lege students. He has found, he 
says, that “‘to an extraordinary de- 
gree the average woman student 
applies herself to the subject with 
more industry and, I believe, an 
equal intelligence, as compared with 
men.”’ 

In contrast te men, he asserts, 
women students in political science 
are ‘“‘a diffident lot.” He con- 
tinues: * 

“They come into a course appar- 
ently with a certain sense of inferi- 
ority. Probably their fathers, over 
the breakfast table (or perhaps I 
am wrong and the family breakfast 
has ‘ceased: to be an institution) 
have discoursed with apparent wis- 
dom and perspicacity on the ques- 
tions raised by the morning paper.”’ 


Sens Echo Parents. 


“Sons, of course,” he continues, 
“echo the parental theme, but the 
—— are ignored. so that 
feminine humility results. ‘But 
this humility,’”” he writes, ‘ig the 
beginning of wisdom.” 

‘‘Whenever,”’ Dr. Moley writes, *‘I 
have had to teach one class of men 
and, in the same semester, another 
class of women, and I have been 
able to compare the amount of work 
and the quality of their written in- 
terpretations of what they have 
read, the women have excelled, both 
in quantity and in quality. The 
false certainty about the unknown, 
the simple notions concerning the 
complex, the intermingling of prim- 
itive prejudices, of scraps of knowl- 
edge, that distinguish the father- 
and-son discussion of politics takes 
its toll in the method of a young 
man’s approach to politics.” 

Men dents have ‘‘a good deal 
to unlearn,’”’ but “the attitude of 
the woman is that she sim- 
Ply does not know, and she tries to 
learn directly, earnestly and indus- 
triously,” he writes, adding: ‘‘And 
“a does‘ learn.’’ 

early fifty years ago, teachi 

at Bryn Mawr College, Woodrow 
Wilson longed to teach men, seeing 
in that prospect ‘“‘the, outlet for 
more vital instruction ° arid ‘more 
mind-gripping discussion,” Dr. 
Moley asserts. ‘It is probable thet 
many of the objections with which 
Wilson concerned himself have dis- 
appeared in the vast changes that 
have taken place since then in the 
average woman's outlook and equip- 
ment. But there is still abroad in 
the land the prejudiee that Wilson 
expressed.”’ 


Women Humble Before Subject. 


Dr. Moley calls ‘‘a survival of the 
barbaric logic of the. years when 
women’s suffrage was under con- 
sideration” the idea that woman’s 
‘mind is of such a nature as makes 
politics a lost axt.“ Men ‘‘too often 
forget,”’ he says, that science exists 
in politics, ‘“‘but the entire subject 
is too vast to be limited to scientific 
determination.”” Approaching the 
subject with humility, a woman 
owe te understand that point, he 

olds. 

A woman student finds, accord- 
ing to Dr. Moley, ‘‘that the subject- 
matter with which she is dealing 
has many contacts with other divi- 
sions of human knowledge which, 
to the uninitiated, are who! 
mote from the science of politics.’ 
More can belearned from Dickens's 
writings than from those of Glad- 
stone of nineteenth-century English 
happenings, he holds. 

Political facts ‘‘originate in a 
thousand physical and psychological 
conditions and circumstances close- 
ly rooted in the day-to-day routine 
of human life,’’ writes Dr. Moley, 
adding that political life ‘“‘needs not 
only leaders equipped with knowl- 
edge and animated by public spirit, 
but a slow leveling up of citizen 


Angeles is over you are likely td/ shi 


Political leaders are leaders ‘*‘be- 


leveling -up of human intelligence 
sooner than others,’’ Dr. Maley as- 
serts. The result, he adds, is bet- 
ter government, 


BEQUEST TO HOPE DANIELS 





Madge Miller’s Will. 


‘By the terms of the will of Miss 
Madge Miller, filed for probate in 
Mineola Friday, a bequest of $25,000 
is madé to Miss Hope Daniels of 
Windsor, Vt., a cousin of Miss Miller. 


R. 
New Yorx Trgs, died Dec. 18 last. 


Editor Wins Catholic Medal. 
ST. BONAVENTURE, N. Y., 
29 ().—Award of the 19% 
Catholic Action Medal to Michael 
Williams,’ editor of The atte me. 
, Was announced tonigh 
Bonaventure College. Mr. Williams 


was form with news- 
New York and 
Governor 
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96K NEEDIEST CASES AIDED 


| Neediest, but these nine, and the 
re-| resentative are still unprovided for. 


cause they are able to perceive a by! 


Cousin Is Left $25,000 by Miss/ Otis 









BY READERS OF THE TIMES 
WITH GIFTS OF $218,796 
[3.142 ESPON TO APE 


Fund Is Slightly Ahead 
of Last Year's, but 
Donors Are Fewer. - - 








How Fund for Neediest 
Is Expended on Relief 


A fundamental principle of the 
Neediest Cases Fund is that all 
of the money contributed shall go 
toward the permanent rehabilita- 
tion of the unfortunate and not 
be dissipated on trivialities. 

The money asked in each case 
has been carefully calculated, af- 
ter investigation, to provide the 
necessities of life until the family 
or individual can become self- 
supporting, or for a whole year if 
necessary. : 

A typical monthly budget, which 
happens to be for the husband 
and wife of Case 90 of this year’s 
appeal, follows: 











EARLY SLUMP OVERCOME 





‘Determined’ Giving by Many 
Who ‘Dug a Little Deeper’ 
Brings Wide Succor. 


Es. ine ¥inns ee $18.00 
Rent (including fuel and light)..... 21.67 
SEN Nut cp tcesanivas sanders eee 4.00 
Miscellaneous (all other expenses)... 3.00 

—— $46.67 

This. amounts to $560.04 a year. 
The sum asked for in this case 
and now provided by the Fund 
‘was $560. 

Throughout the year of relief, 
social workers sympathetically 
help the Néediest with their ex- 
penditures to be sure that the 
Fund is not wasted. They do this 
without deduction for administra- 
tive or any other expenses. 


9 NEEDIEST CASES 
REQUIRE MORE HELP 


Total of $5,403 Is Necessary 
if Three Deserving Cases Are 
to Have Complete Cure. 








355 CASES. CLOSED OUT 





$4,059,156 Raised in the 23 
Years of Fund’s Existence— 
Yesterday’s Total $1,608. 





On the last Sunday of the year, 
the fund for New York's Neediest 
Cases reached $218,796.66, when 104 
persons added $1,608 to the previous 
total. 

The amount contributed to date is 
sufficient to provide completely for 
the needs of 355 cases; and to pro- 
vide partly for nine more, whose 
tragic stories are told on these 
pages. Contributions received in 
the next few days will, it is hoped, 
completely provide for these nine, 
and perhaps for others, whose 
stories, though unpublished, are 
just as tragic as those which have 
appeared in THs Trmes during this 
twenty-third annual appeal. 

This year’s fund has to date 
reached 1,072 individuals in the 364 
cases which have beén helped siiice 
the appeal was started on Dec. 2, 
Those of the first hundred whose 
dire needs were * told —— 
date are already on the re 
habilitation because, of he 











$884 CONTRIBUTED TO DATE 





No Provision Has Yet Been Made: 
for Others Whose Dire Plight 
Has Been Attested. 





si ty of the 8.142 oa 
ive EB 

_ |Wwne ‘have contributed to the 1084 
The nine Neediest Cases published | funa. 


$4,059,156 ih 23 “Years. 

This s fund brings the grand 
total. to help the neediest in 
the twenty-three years of its histo 
te $4,059,156.27, a monumental wor 
of mercy which has brought ‘hope 
into lives without hope, and made 
futures for those who had none. In 
those twenty-three years, 23,038 
sons, 6,575 cases, have been helped 
by the money contributed by 172,080 
persons. The fund has thus grown 
from a modest —— to a 

hilanthropic institu t has 

me a permanent part of the 
life of the metropolis. 

The history of this year’s Fund 
is different only in detail from the 
proud history of the Funds of the 
past twenty-two years. Through 
all the years there has been the 
same outpouring of help and sym- 
pathy, the same evidence that the 

of men are touched by the 
pitiful plight of their fellow-men. 

Only in amount and in number 


on these pages are typical tragedies 
of distress selected from many 
cases which still await relief. — 
These cases, which have not 
hitherto been published, have been 
investigated and their worthiness 
and extreme need established by 
ene of the nine great charities 
which participate in the ual ap- 
peal for the Neediest of all New 
York,” Lilke the cases of others of 
the Neédiest which have been pub- 
lished in this year’s appeal these 
are in. truth those in direst need 
in all the city—men and wemen 
and children whose hepes, whose 
lives, depend upon the generosity 
of those who read of their distress. 
They are those whose problems are 
so complicated, whose. distress so 
aggravated,’ that public relief 
agencies cannot cope with their 
needs. eir relief is, therefore, 
the direct responsibility of the in- 


cadet —— 
er ma ly from 

$4,518.34 More Needed. other years, and in amount, and in 

This year’s fund, as it stands to-| the number of cases helped, it is 


day, is large enough to provide only 

relief for the nine cases 
which follow. The amount received 
from generous contributors has 
been enough te provide completely 
for the 355 cases which precede 
these in the tattered legion of the 


remarkably similar to last s 

7* The total given to date is 
rtually the same as last year’s at 

this date. Because of the slump in 

contributions yesterday, the 

lead which the 1934 Fund had estab- 

lished over last year’s total 


i 
* 


ether cases of which these are rep- 


g 


The total amount needéd to care 
for these nine cases completely is 
$5,403. Funds now in hand for 
them total $884.66. A balance of 
$4,518.34 is still needed. , 

Additional contributions will be 
applied to the waiting cases imme- 
diately—and without any deductions 
at any point for administrative cost 
or expense—so that the lateness of 
the gifts will in no way im 
their effectiveness in rehabilitating 
lives. 

These, too, are the Neediest, who 
still require help. Do not pass them 


ate 


will reach last year’s final total of 
$255,006.71. 


Need Greater This Year. 


It had been hoped at the begin- 
ning of the appeal that this year’s 
might exceed 


E 


fund 


That it has not done so has 
been one of the disappointing fea- 
tures of the twenty-third appeal, 
ly as the need this year was 
¢| greater than ever, and the nine pri- 
th +" bn AE hem 
ap were : 
care sor aah thoes who needed 


CASE 360. 
| Old Lady, Age Unknown. 


got the 
i came to call on Mr, | direst in all the city—was 
Belasco ad one was introduced to| particularly urgent this year, be- 


her favorite actor. 
ment that she likes to tell 


































she is old and alone. Mrs. | pressing, blems so complex, that 

ie ls pennies, on led by rheuma- Tey contd: nat be. cttoctively oiaad 
fim ond partly blind from cata-|by public relief. 
racts, but she is not afraid of life.| But somewhat disappointing 
“Me joints creak like the old stove/though the total is, other aspects 
when I shake down the ashes,” she| of this year’s appeal, have ae 
whos: 1 shalie Goe, toe an red. tek eumal: Geatitvion’ ond neeamaiien * 
——— 
and wash me curtains, and I’m not}the Neediest, for whom no | 
ready for no old ladies’ home yet.”’| tation whatsoever is made, except 
Mrs. H. doesn’t know exactly how|the sad stories appearing in these 
old she is, and is not sure where| pages, has been ive and re 
she was born. She thinks she is| markabie, in’ this year 
about 68, and was born in Ireland/ when so many ands were made 
and was brought to this country|on the people of New York. ._. 
when she was a baby, but records; The spirit of was the 
— 50 Bie eee ee — 4 
uiries have been made Se moe 
tack bo fat, and i % @hubttul ) who could ill afford to giv 
whether she will ever be eligible for | them. Contributions came from 
ago, when friends had to come to|old, from people themselve 
her aid while her husband was ill| want, but who recognized im 
of cancer, she was —— t. Mr. ae persons in worse, di 
H. died three years ago at Christ- ey. ; 
sist her; the friends’ aid is limited | first week the Fund was 

Continued on Page Three. Continued qi Page Three... 


te 
t thrill of her life when | And hel for the Neediest--those fa 
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$i, 000,000 PAID OUT 


BY WELFARE FUND} 


First Checks of the Drive to}: 





Assist Agencies Running 
Behind Budgets, 





APPEAL IS STILL GOING ON 





* Family Groups te Need ‘Every 


Penny,’ Blaine Says, Be- 
cause Need Is Creat. 





The Citizens Family Welfare Com- 
mittee distributed yesterday ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 in checks to 
family welfare agencies entitled to 
share in the fund of more than 
$3,000,000 raised by the committee 
to help meet the needs that cannot 
be met by public agencies, it was 
announced by James G. Blaine, 
chairman of the committee. 

“This $1,000,000 represents the 
first pa ment out of our fund this 
year,"’ Mr, Blaine said, ‘‘and we 
have made it at this time, when 
solicitation for funds is still going 
on in some quarters, because many 
of the agencies have already ex- 
ceeded their budgets for December 
and will need additional funds to 
atart the work of the new year. 

“The demands which are being 
made upon the family welfare agen- 
cies are at a high level and there 
is every Stacker that even though 
the total we have raised is well in 
excess of our original minimum 
goal it will not meet all of the 
needs. For that. reason we are 
maintaining a sizable working force 
at headquarters in an endeavor to 
make sure that the canvass is com- 
pleted. 

“At the present time we are car- 
rying out solicitations among many 
groups of employes who were not 
given an opportunity to subscribe 
during the eampaign. It is our plan 
to continue this work until we have 
covered the field of possible con- 
tributors thoroughly, because the 
participating agencies will . have 
need for every penny we can raise.’ 


CLOTHES ORDERS GIVEN OUT. 


$150,000 in Vouchers Distributed 
Among 10,000 Families on Relief, 


Vouchers for $150,000 worth of 
elothes were distributed yesterday 
ymorning among 10,000 families on 
the home relief rolls, it was an- 
nounced by William Hodson, Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare. 


Mr, Hodson said that any mer- 
ehant in the city might accept the 
vouchers as cash with the assur- 
ance that they would be honored by 
the city. 

‘‘We have diitributed more than 
$500,000 ta home relief families for 
elothing this month,’’ the. commis- 
sioner declared, ‘‘and the report of 
home relief investigators to Edward 
Corsi, director of the Home Relief 
Division of the Emergency Relief 
Bureau, indicates that the families 
receiving’ these allowances are so 
badly in need of clothing that the 
clothing allowance is spent almost 
immediately on its receipt. The 
$150,000 in clothing vouchers being 
distributed this morning will prob- 
ably be spent before midnight and 
eertainly by Monday.” 

Mr, Hodson said that in the future 
not only clothing vouchers but food 
vouchers and other commodity 
vouchers issued by the Home Relief 
Bureau might be accepted at face 
value by any shopkeeper in the 
city, except those found to be deal- 
ins unfairly with home relief fami- 

ies. 

The Emergency Relief Bureau 
will investigate complaints of un- 
fair treatment made by home relief 
clients, and wherever it is found 
that a merchant has failéd to ac- 
eept the voucher at its face value, 
or in any other way has been unfair 
to a home relief client, his name 
will be placed on a list of merchants 
unauthorized to accept the vauch- 
ers, The list is heing compiled un- 
der direction of Mr, Corsi. 


1,000 WELFARE 1} BODIES HERE. 


21 of the Agencies More Than 100 
Years Old, Council Reveals, 








Summarizing the resources avail- 
able here in 1934 to help the needy, 
the sick and others in need of aid, 
the Welfare Council ef New York 
City made known yesterday that 
more than 1,000 State, regional or 
national organizations with head- 
quarters here were listed in the 
1934 Directory of Social Agencies. 

Of that number twenty-one are 
more than 100 years old, and more 
than 150 have been extending aid 
‘for fifty years or more. The review 
shows that in the family welfare 
field there are approximately 200 
agencies and institutions here, in- 
cluding nearly 100 homes for the 
aged. 

' Where are twenty agencies caring 
for the homeless; forty-nine giving 
various services te immigrants, the 
foreign-born and travelera; thirteen 
legal aid organizations, and fifty- 
aix agencies offering protective and 
correctional services for adults. In- 
dividual service of education and 
aid was extended to seamen ashore 
and at sea through twenty-five 

encies. 

ineteen family service agencies 
specialized in the help needed to 
restore families to self-support and 
te satisfactory normal life. 

Housing for men, boys, women 
—* girls is provided by more than 

00 non-commercial agencies, while 
health service is made available by | Ca 
almost 250 organizations, including 

hespitals. Many nursing services 
eooperate with "a hospitals * 
physicians, as do fifty-nine mental 
and hehavior clinics. e summary 


“In the combined field of recre- 
ation, education, employment and 
neighborhood activities approxi- 


ly 150 organizations gave serv- 
ice, inelu those providing edu- 
cation for the foreign-born, those 


reational organizations. 
‘*There were fifty-three settle- 


ops 
da 
—— rh ages Ba organizations 
Provided education and care for the 
| physically 


handicapped, including 
‘services for the blind, the crippled, 
hearing.” 


and the deaf and hard of 


‘of Mount Marcy, highest peak of 








* 





Times Wide World Phote, 


A NEW A. E. F. MONUMENT IN FRANCE. 


Memorial built on the tip of the Pointe de Graves in honor of the first 
American soldiers in the World War to land in France. 
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ENGLISH GIRL TELLS 
OF MT. MARCY CLIMB 


Miss Margaret Burnford Is Sea- 
son’s First Woman te Reach 


Adirondack Peak. 


LAKE PLACID, Dec. 29 t®).— 
Miss Margaret Burnford, a 23-year- 
old English girl, tells of her per- 
Uous ski climb up the icy slopes 








the Adirondacks, with three men 
Thursday, buffeted by a fifty-mile 
wind and braving a temperature of 
20 below zero. 

The delicate-looking girl, a.stu- 
dent of roentgenology at Cornell 
Medical Centre, barely ‘tips the 
scales at 116 pounds, but she is an 
experienced mountain climber. With 
her on the climb were Charles G. 
Page of Baltimore, Robert: P. 
Kehoe of New York and Lioyd 
Kinzie of Phoenicia, N. Y. 

The party climbed to the mile- 
high summit and back in six hours. 
Miss Burnford was the first woman 
to make the climb this season. 

“Naturally,’”’ she said at the Lake 
Placid Club, where she is spend- 
ing the Winter vacation, ‘I’m 
frightfully pleased to have been the 
first woman to climb Mount Marcy 
this season. 

“It was quite different, you 
know, from the kind of skiing we 
de en the Continent. Over there 
we have so many wide snow-coy- 
ered-slopes. Generally the moun- 
tains are more open and free from 
timber.’’ 

Asked about. her feelings on the 
famous final stretch of the climb 
above the timberline, Miss Burn- 
ford readily admitted the thrills 
were equal to anything she had ex- 
perienced in almost eight years of 
mountain skiing abroad. 

“About 500 feet below the top of 
the mountain,”’ she said, ‘‘with 
about a half mile of actual climb- 
ing still before us, we struck what 
was by far the hardest going of 
the entire climb. From then en 
we had to work our way over a 
terrain that was alternately sheet 
ice and snow-filled hollows into 
which we sank up to our waists. 
Obviously, our skis were worse 
than useless to us here, although 
eur sticks came in for constant 
use. It was ticklish enough in 
spots and, believe me, I was glad 
when we reached the top.”’ 

“Incidentally,” she added, ‘‘the 
view from the top of Mount Marcy 
more than repaid the efforts of the 
elimb. It is superb, and in many 
ways is easily equal scenically to 
anything I have seen in Switzer- 
land or Austria.”’ 


TO STUDY CHILD NEEDS, 





National Cenference Will Be Held | Fred F 


Here Thursday and Friday. 


A National Conference on the 
1935 Needs of Children will be held 
Thursday and Friday at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania under the auspices of 
The Parents’ Magazine, according 
to an announcement yesterday by 
George J. Hecht, its chairman. 


Mayor La Guardia will speak on 
“Child Labor Must Go Forever,’’ at 
the opening session at 2:30 P. M. 
Thursday, Other speakers will be 
Miss Grace Abbott, Dr. John K. 
oe Aubrey Williams and Mr. 

ech 

Mrs, Clara Savage Littledale, edi- 
tor of The Parents’ Longer pat will 
preside at the sessions * The | Geor 
speakers will include Miss ath | a 
erine F, Lenrott, Homer Folks ut | oe 


Qwen R. Lovejoy. Reports will be 
made on the 1935 programs of the 
Camp Fire Girls, Child Welfare 


pent Ams of ** American Child 


Child Stud: 
sociation of ge hy National 


Recreation ‘Association, National 
Child Welfare Association, National 
Council on Parent Education, ant 
Scouts, Girl Seouts, National Child 
Lahor Committee and the National 
Probation Association. 


Abducted Veterinarian Free. 
AUGUSTA, Ga., Dee, 28 (>.— 
Garbed in the prison stripes of one 
of his abductors, Dr. T. M, White, 
Cechran veterinarian, was released 
in near-by South Carolina teday by 
two of five convicts who seized him 
* a@ break yesterday from a 
chain The 
————— who was te ac- 
—* 


night ride in his ewn autamobile, 





the convicts on an all-j w. 


TEACHERS TO DISCUSS 
PROBLEMS OF LEAGUE 


Sessions Here Next Week Will 
Be Addressed by Educators 
on International Events. 








Preblems confronting the 

of Nations will be discussed — 
the weék of Jan. 7 at a League o 
Nations School to be held in The 
Herald Tribune conference room, 
230 West Forty-first Street, under 
the auspices of the New York 
Branch of the League of Nations 
Association. More than 300 teach- 
ers and speakers are expected to 
attend the school, which will con- 
tinue until Saturday, Jan. 12. 

The opening session will be de- 
voted in the afternoon to the 
League and the World Court and 
in the evening to the Chaco, Saar 
and Little Entente disputes, Tues- 
day afternoon there will be discus- 
sion of security and peace and that 
night a dinner will be held at the 
Dixie Hotel. 

Far Eastern problems will be the 
topic for Wednesday afternoon and 
the International Labor Office for 
that evening. On Thursday world 
trade and disarmament and control 
of traffic in arms will be discussed, 
and Friday afternoon will be de- 
voted to problems of health, opium, 
traffic in women and children and 
refugees. The subject for Friday 
evening is the United States and 
the League. Afternoon sessiong will 
last from 3:30 to 5:30 P. M., and 


James T. Shotwell of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Clark M. Eichelberger, di- 
rector of the League of Nations 
Association; Dr. Samuel Inman, 
Michael Florinsky, Dr, Henry A. 
Atkinson, Wallace McClure, Hayne 


Columbia University, Mrs. Vera M. 
wig Lore, - Dr. 
Lindsay, Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw, 


berg. Mrs, Frank Day Tuttle will 
be chairman. 


NAMED TO PHI KAPPA PHI. 





atid Séniers Chosen at Cornell. 
— — — 
Special te Tas New Yoru Tus. 


Phi, 


honor. 
Those winning the awards were: 
Graduates. 








was tied to a tree from which he 





freed himself and made his way to 
Kathwood, 3. C, 
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pointee would receive the 
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evening sessions will start at 8:30 
Speakers will include Professor 


Davis, Professor Frances Deak of 


Dean, Mrs. Jackson Fieming, Lud- 
Samuel McCune 


Dr, Bascom Johnson, Dr. De Witt 
Clinton Poole and Dr. Joshua Gold- 


Ninetq-three Graduate Students 


ITHACA, N. Y., Dec. 29.—Ninety- 
three graduate students and seniors 
have been elected to the Cornell 
University chapter of Phi Kappa 
national honorary scholastic 
society, Scholastie achievement in| col 
any of the colleges of the univer- 
sity makes students eligible for this 








GEORGIA IS WARNED 


OF A GANG INVASION 





Crooks From East and West 
Are Coming, Senator Tells 
Law Officers. — 





MIAMI ‘CLEAN-UP’ URGED 





Board of Trade Aske Dismissal 
of Some City Officials After 


Two Killings. 





ATLANTA, Dec. 29 ().—Georgia 
was warned today to prepare for 
an influx of gangsters from the 
East and West by State Senator 
William M. Lester of Augusta at 
a conference he called of repre- 
entatives in the Legislature and 
law enforcement officers to decide 
on steps to strengthen the State’s 
criminal-catching machinery. 

Mr. Lester said that the gangsters 
would migrate to Georgia from 
States where law enforcement is 
being pushed to the utmost unless 
Georgians teke cognizance of anti- 
quated enforcement methods and 
remedy them. 

Solicitor General Claude C. Smith 
of the Superior Court Stone Moun- 
tain Circuit, speaking before the 
gathering, said law enforcement in 
Georgia was plodding along on foot 
and on muleback while the crimi- 
nal element was speeding in auto- 
mobiles and airplanes. He pleaded 
for speedier and less expensive 
justice. 

Organized criminal gangs are 
overrunning Georgia, Chief of Po- 
lice Ben T. Watkins of Macon, 
president of the Georgia County 
and Peace Officers Association, told 
the conference. 

Chief Watkins said that the little 
counties—there are 159 counties in 
Georgia—are helpless and ‘‘need 
some system of coordinated law en- 
forcement."’ 

Recommendations for strengthen- 
ing law enforcement and criminal 
procedure were made to the con- 
ference. Among the recommenda- 
tions were: 

Establishment of a State highway 
patrol, radio equipped. 

Setting up of a State bureau of 
identification for criminals, 
Enactment of a law allowing Su- 
perior Court judges to open their 
courts at any time to receive pleas 
ef guilty. 

A law providing that no new trial 
be granted or reversal given for 
any error where it appears no sub- 
stantial injury resulted to the party 
complaining or where the verdiet is 
according to evidence. 


, Fia., “Dec. 29 ().—A. dou- 
ble-barreled demand for a clean-up 
of Miami was made today following 
the gangland killings of an alleged 
gambler and a bar operator. 

The Greater Miami Board of 
Trade asked the dismissal of all 
city officials and employes ‘‘who 
have failed to uphold law and or- 
der’ and requested the city com- 
mission to make prompt investige- 
tion of “laxity in law enforcement 
that permitted our city te become 
a stronghold of murderous alien 
gangsters and organized crime,”’ 

The Rev. Glann C, James, presi- 
dent of the Greater Ministerial As- 
sociation, said a demand for a 
sweeping investigation of gambling 
and other alleged vice conditions in 
—* county would be made by the 

nization at a meeting Jan, 7 
uthorities found themselves baf- 
fled in efforts to solve the recent 
killings of George (Skeets) Downs, 
alleged gambler, and Leo-Bornstein, 
bar operator, 

The body of Downs, containing 
six bullet holes, was found on a 
lonely road Wednesday night. Bern- 
stein recently was shot down as he 
left his apartment to answer a tele- 
phone in the building. 

Police expressed the belief they 
were slain in a campeai eo of the 
Miami underworld te t efforts 
ot Casenge gan angstey hehchmen to 

musole on eytvity in this 
facwousble resort aréa. 

The resolution of the trade board 
read in part: 

“Tt is common publie knowledge 
that racehorse booking, gambling 
and other establishments of organ- 
ized vice are openly operated in the 
city of Miami in violation of the 
law and to the detriment of public 
or and the good name of 

“Such open and contemptuous de- 
fiance of enfarceable laws finally 
culminated in a reign of terror aed 

cold-blooded murder to further 
petuate the stronghold of organ 
vice on the city of Miami. a 


Olid Pistol Kills Man, 70. 
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Anthony Barrett Sees Mild Winter i in Bast; 
Grain Trader Clings to Tradition as Prophet 








CHICAGO, Dec. 20.— Anthony 
Barrett of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, third of a family famous 
for prophecies, stepped out of the 
wheat pit today long enough to 
give a forecast for the rest of the 
Winter in the United States. Here 
it is: 4 

East Central States—A cold Win- 
ter and little moisture. 


West Central States—Not so cold, | 
moisture. 
Eastern States—A mild Winter 


and dry 
Gulf *YStates—Mild Winter, with 


Pacific States —Warm and dry 
Winter. 

Canadian Provinces—Not, so cold, 
with some snow. 





NOMINATIONS OPEN 








about 100 distinguished persons 
throughout the country, chosen by 
the senate of New York Uhiveraity, 
selects the names from the nomina- 
tions submitted by the press and the 
public. The electors may choose 
sixteen names. 

Nominations are now being re- 
ceived by Dr. Johnson at his of- 
fice at 745 Fifth Avenue, The can: 
didates proposed must have died 
before Oct. 1, 1910, and have been 
Americans or persons identified 
with the United States. ‘Women 
are equally eligible with men. 

“Any one desiring to nominate a 
candidate may secure from the di- 
rector the necessary blank, on 
which is space for the name of the 
person proposed, the place and date 
of birth, the grounds on which the 
proposal is made and reference to 
published sources of further infor- 

mation, together with the signature 

of the proposer,’ Dr, Johnson said, 

“Nominations received before 
March 15 will be submitted to the 

senate of New York University. 
which is the ‘holding company’ of 
the Hall of Fame. Names which re- 
ceive two votes in the senate will be 
aced on the preliminary list. 

“This list will be submitted by 
April 1 to a committee of twenty- 
one of the electors, who will report 
te the director those whom it rec- 
ommends to the full college not for 
election but for consideration, 


electors on June 1, and they will 
have until Qct. 1 te consider it at 
leisure, comparing notes as they 
may wish, and getting any desira- 
ble supplementary information from 
experts. From -then until Oct, 15 
the ballots will be returned. 

“The choice of a name for in- 
scription in the Hall of Fame re- 
quires a vote of three-fifths of the 
whole body of electors. Each name 
thus chosey will be inscribed in the 
Colonnade, unless disapproved be- 
fore Nov. 1 by a majority of the 
voting members of the senate.’”’ 


INTERNATIONAL TALKS 
INTEREST BUCKNELL 


Lewisburg Residents Join Stu- 
dents to Hear Addresses 
on World Topics. 











Special to Tam Naw Yor« Tres. 

LEWISBURG, Pa., Dec, 29.—In 
sharp contrast te the attitude of a 
decade ago, when the appearance 
of Bucknell students in the town 
after sundown was considered suf- 
ficient eause for a free-for-all 
brawl, the town and campus civic 
organizations this Fall and Winter 
have joined hands in presenting an 
unique International tions_ s¢- 











A REN EY x 


cago would have no zero weather 
in 1930-31. 


had calls from oil men, coal dealers 
and aviators around the country 
this Autumn and Winter asking 
weather forecaits. He told an Okla- 
homa coal man weeks ago to get 
rid of all the coal he could—it would. 
be a mild Winter. 


“learned the system years ago from 
a Canadian trapper und a sea cap- 


“| tain, 
table in Hot ) 
of the winds on the ember 


moisture. around the 20th of September, De- 
Mountain —— so cold,|cember, March and June, More 
some moistur than that I will not tell you, It 


would be giving 
all grain traders, was the 





V. C. T. U. TO PRESS 


the organization announced today, 
it will fight for prohibition of al 
cohol traffic in all Federal areas, 
including the District of Columbia, 
and the prohibition of all liquor 
advertising. 


dent, complimented the government 
on its efforts te stamp out criminal 
and drug rings and added: 


drive upon crime or the drug men- 
ace is fatally handicapped so long 
as it fails to include a fearless at- 
tack upon the most serious factor 
in the problem—the powerfully pro- 
tected and highly capitalized traf- 
fic in beverage alcohol. 
cessful fight against narcotics must 
include relentless battle for aboli- 
tion of the liquor traffic.” 


legislative program for 1935 is a 
pledge to renew the campaign for 
national prohibition. Pending that, 
Mrs. Smith set forth these plans: 


lenging the action of Congress in 
1934, will press for reconsideration 
eof dry law protective measures in 
all Federal areas, such as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Territories, army 
and navy stations, hospitals, posts, 
Indian reservations 
“This final list will be sent to the | Park 


ures concerning the pledge of the 
second section of the Twenty-first 
Amendment to 
quate protection of dry States and 
areas by prohibiting all advertising 
ef alcoholic liquors over the radio 
* in newspapers 


ae attempt at Federal legalization 
of gambling.1t will support State 
and local prohibition laws and seek 
re-enactment ef those which nave: 
been repealed. It will work 
higher standards in education 
motion picture production. 


ing women in industry and advo- 
cate ratification of the child-labor 
amendment. 


F. V. Cherico Gets Crime Post. 


The appointment of Deputy Sheriff 
Frank V. Cherico, veteran homicide 
investigator, as the first criminal 
investigator of the Westchester 
County District Attorney's office 
was announced today by District 
Attorney-elect 
The post was created four years 
ago but not filled because of ecur- 
tailments of county expenses, Mr, 
Ferris pointed out the appointment 
of Cherico would not add to the tax 


office would be left vacant and the 











Anthony will not bet. But he has 


“My brother, John,” he said, 











whom he met at a- dinner 
prings, 











“The prophecy is based\ a study 
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away the secret,"’ 
e Barrett —88 
Thomas E. Barrett. One day about 


The first 


This youngest member of the Bar-| forty years ago a madman started 
rets is not the gambler that was) firing Ywildly inte the c art 
John F. Barrett, who died in 1932/| pits from the Board of ak 
after. fifty years of trading on thejlery, While others fled in ie panie. POSITION 
board. John had a nation-wide fol-| Thomas Barrett raced upstairs and, » Abs 
—— xy a — 
and won n m fellow e@ the hero of the an 1 iekly - » age. 
traders on his prediction that Chi-| was elected Sheriff : Si Jew yates, eme ‘Detective Bureau, SEW at 
Tth Ay, (puite 4d 1403). PEnnsylvania atre,"" now registering pu 
6-0567. a 











FOR HALL OF FAME| FOR A NEW DRY LAW| "sxx: a tent ne ee 
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nounced yesterday that the eighth | Year's resolution of the National —— A usa aren * —E 
quinquennial election of distin- Voman'a Christian Temperance |_ >t 
guished Americans to the Hall, on| Union is “continued championship teeth price; government licensed; 
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Until that objective is attalned, 
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High’) prices paid, Jean's, 1, Av. (51). 








Mra. Ida B, Wise Smith, presi- 


“But the success of any national 


Any .suc- 


The first item in the W. C. T. U. 


“The national organization, chal- 


and : national 
8. 
‘*‘Next will be the support of meas- 


afford more ade- 


he W. C. T. U. ‘will, also oppose 


nd 
It will aid measures for protect- 





Special te Tas New Yoru Traus. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y¥., Dec. 28.— 


Walter A. Ferris, 


rden as his post in the Sheriff's 
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CONOMISTS Tausig and 

Joslyn of Harvard put the 

microscope on 7371 business execue 
tives and this is what they found, 


¢ ‘ . 


In the higher income brackets 85% of them 
tipped the age-scale at more than 40 years, 
the average being 51, © 


q 


‘© 


Delving further it was found that com- 
panies capitalized at fifteen million dollars 
are manned by 45-year-old executives; 
companies capitaized at half a million dol- 
lars are.run by comparative youngsters 


of 36, 


q 


* 


Obviously, the larger the company the 
older the executive, and the older the ex- 
ecutive the more money he earns. In praee 
tical application the information indicates 
that men of maturity CAN buy high cost 
merchandise. 


¢ 


For the advertiser of quality products it Is 
important to remember that there are more 
prospects of maturity among the readers 

“of The Quality Group than in any ether 
purchasable advertising unit 


a 


* 


To refresh the memory on this point, 70% 
of Quality Group readers tip the age scale 
at 30 and up, 


. 


Quality products should be advertised to 
the free-spending quality market reached 
through The Quality Group. Don't forget 
that The Quality Group Magazines are 
bright, lively and stimulating to their 
225,000 Tamilies, 


q 


* ¢ 


THE QUALITY GROUP | 


CURRENT HISTORY FORUM MAGAZINE . 
597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


* 
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$248,796 1S DONATED 
T0 CITY'S NERDIEST 


Continued From Page One. 





errs BR BETIS A 
ahead of last year’s total for the |. 
same date, but in the second and 


third weeks a slump began, which 
for a time was quite serious. The 
d ‘was as much as $18,000 be- 

d at one time, but as Christmas 
approached some of this was made 
up, and the response during Christ- 
mas week pulled. the Fund out of 
the “‘hole” and put it slightly ahead. 
The principal reason why this 
year’s Fund is 
larger than last year’s is undoubt- 


edly the drop in the number of con- | ; 


tributors, a discouraging sign which 
was noted at the very. beginning of 
the appeal. : 

Only 8,142 persons have to date 


contributed to the 1934 Fund, while | D 


last year there were a total of 9,572 
such contributions, a difference of 
6 


Despite this decrease, the Fund 
pulled out of its slump but only be- 
cause of the determined generosity 
of its friends who themselves de- 
vised and practiced the slogans— 
“dig a little deeper’ and “give 


a 

The contributors who have, year 
after year, formed a great philan- 
thropic : ‘membership society by 
their gifts to the Fund, were de- 
termined that its success this year 
should not be imperilled. When 
they noted the decrease in contri- 
butions and the slump in the total 
they came to the rescue from far 
and near, “digging deeper” into 
their own pockets and giving for 
a second, a third, and even a fourth 
time. Because of their unselfish- 
ness many of the Neediest who 
would not otherwise have received 
aid found it. 

This response to suffering is an 
impressive and remarkable demon- 
atration of man’s essential goodness 
to man. The contributors were 
limited to no one occupation or 
station in life; they were not only 
residents of New York or adjacent 
eities; the donors were men and 
women—and children of all ages 
and occupations and races. 

Gifts from Many Lands. 

Contributions came from Florida, 
California, parts of Canada and 
from all over the United States, 
and there were gifts from countries 
as far away as Russia and Switz- 
erland. There was no monopoly of 
sacrifice; the persons who gave 
were all animated by the same mo- 
tive, to help others in worse case 
than themselves. One family, 
whose bread-winner had been out 
of work for three years, and who 
had just obtained a job, sent $10 
from their first week’s pay. An 
unemployed school teacher gave to 
the Neediest instead of buying 
Christmas presents; orphanage 
children, who had never known a 
home, saved their pennies and 
nickels to give to the children of 
the Neediest so that they might 
have homes. The contributions, the 
letters, the whole response to the 
appeal for the Neediest was heart- 
warming for it seemed this year, as 
in other years, to call forth the best 
instincts in man. 

A tabulation of the. contributions 
received thus far this year follows: 


% of % of 
Donors. Doners. Fund. 
to | ees 4,122 0. 8.2 
3 to WD. cove 2,230 27.4 10.2 | 
to...«2B.. 962 11.8 11.0 | 
25 to MO. acoee 341 4.2 7.8 
me t0~. SOB. gegct 344 4.2 15.7 
100 to <O0...... 55 | 
200 to HO. sevee “17 | 
300 to 100. . ce. 6 
400 to -OOs.e084 27) 
500 to 1.000..... 21 1.8 47.1 
1,000 to 2.000...... 9 | 
2,000 to 3,000..., 14. 
3,000 to 4,000...... 1} 
4,000 to 5,000...... 5) 
8,142 109.0 100.0 


Total of Small Gifts T- Ry 


Tt will be seen from this table 
that more than half of the gifts 


were sums ranging from $1 to $5. | 
of these this year | 
in | 


The percentag 
was slightly less than it was 
1933, when 51.4 per cent of all con- 
tributions were in this group. Con- 
tributions ranging from $100 up 
wére given by 1.8 per cent of the 
contributors, exactly the same per- 
centage as last year, but this year 
these gifts totaled 47.1 per cent of 
the total fund, as compared -to 44.7 
last year. 

A lesson in human sympathy was 
taught every day as gifts came in 
designated, as 1,434 of them were, 
for specific cases which touched 
the hearts of the donors. Little 
boys and girls would forego their 
Christmas gifts to help ‘Hedda, 
with eyes like the sea’ of Case 1; 
eld persons would respond to the 
eall of the aged Neediest, and 
whole families would answer the 
distress of suffering families. In 
some instances contributors who 
were touched by the plight of cer- 
tain specific cases Bent in checks 
which were sufficient to completely 
eare. for those cases. Enough des- 
ignated contributions, -both large 
and small, were received during the 
appeal to “‘close out” twenty-eight 
eases. 

The cases of this Winter’s appeal 
which have attracted the most at- 
tention, as indicated by the greatest 
number of designated contributions 
are the following: 

Case 8, entitled, 
Past 70.’’ 

Case 31, An Old Teacher, Dy- 


Case 12, ‘A Helpless Old Couple.” 
Case 25, ‘‘Four Threatened Chil- 


“Two Sisters, 


Case 147, “‘Conquered at 69.” 
Case 1, ‘'A Castaway at 8.’’® 
Case 56, ‘‘Catalogue of Despair.’ 
Case 194, “Stephen, Alone at 12.” 
Case 166, ‘Seven in Need.” 

The manner in which the Neediest 
Cases Fund, 
years, has grown from small be- 
ginnings to be an important chan- 
mel of the city’s philanthropy is 
shown in the following table: 

Year of 


Cases No. of ——— 
co} Rae 14 $3,630.88 
1913...... 37 470 9,646.36 
1914...... 55 732 15,032.46 
1915...... 114 1,549 31,819.92 
1916...... 131 . 2,716 55,792.45 
1017...... 207 2,801 62,103.47 
1918...... 201 3,726 81,097.57 
T919...... 200 4,743 106,967.14 

20...-.. 202 6,187 111,126.00 
1921.......240 6,600 125,011.10 
sesees 258 8,163 157,421.08 
veepne 280 9,842 —-177, 683.67 
1924....e. 351 11,424 233,524.89 
1925...... 348 11,613 260,998.26 
1926...... 401 12,890 280,287.78 
1927...... 407 11,785 285,834.35 
1928. eeeee 469 12,574 338,111.01, 
1929...... 485 12,823 339,981.92 
1930. eeeee 516 11,742 $ 345,790.65 
1931...... 452 11,410 208,002.41 
1932...... 428 10,808 265,399.53 
1933..... . 406 9,572 255,096.71 
tk: , 5. 364 «8142 «218,796.66 





Total. . 6.575 172,080 $4,050,156.27 


The 104 which added 
$1,606 to Sie Fone pasuriay and 


i 
if 


following: 


not . materially | p< 


A Friend ......... $5; In_ Memory of— 

A Friend ......,.. 1 enry 8. 

A. A. —— 10 ‘ote e ween eee 
«ees» 25|In Memory of— 
pesos 20| Husband and 
TS Deventer -- 10 

nonymous .,.... 5|In Memo * 
«nee 5| Ida and — 5 

Anonymous ...... 3|In Memory of— 
ymous .,.... 3| James Connolly.. 10 

sesses 2|/In Memory of— 

Anonymous —.... 2) My Father, M.8. 2 

Anonymous ...... 1|In Memory of— 

Anonymous ...... 1 em eg 5 

Anonymous ...... 1|In Memory of— 

Another Old Per- Rose and Caro- 

RRs ASS ee 2 * —— 4 
r m - % eecccce’ 

eo eee Teese, Hichsrd'@. 10 
ack; W. 'T...%.% 50\J. B. 8. M....... 

lein, Florence 1/J. L. and E. T.... 2 

Te. 20| John, William, 

Bolisten, Doris.... 5} Robert and Elis- 

Brady, M. ....+++ J 10 

Branti, L. V..... 10\Kater, Nancie.. 1 

Cameron, W. McC.200| K t, Ray . 

Davis, L. H.....- 10 ery | | 

Dewitt’ Katherine “ an er * 

ewit erine 
“ * — PS: 10 Parents ........ 3 
Doggett, Emilie R. 5) Lee, — 
Ms SPER 10\Levy, Morton.... 3 

Ebel, Julia Pepper 5;}Maier, Marilyn... 2 

Rermaee, Pee? 1 = , John..... 20 

Epsilon a ary Carol 

oes , venues 1} Jimmy Johnston. 5 

a Me. se wee untes 10} Meynen, F. G..... 10 

Fitzpatrick, Agn 1|Miriam and Frank 1 

Foley, Julia L.... 5)Mrs. EB. 8. 

Frismen, Gladys C. 50} Mr. A. &........ 10 

Gainey, L. J.....+ 10 b, Florence..... 1 

Gerard, James W. 25|)Rosenbaum, Her- 

Grothe, A, E,..+.6 2). MAM woscseeccee 

Harriman, Mary Rowder, John L.. 1 

, Estate of...250|Sawyer, M K. 2 
vcdvoecte +-100|Settlement Shop. .100 
«Pi ease vepenaen 1|Somerset Stores 

Hubbs, J. 8......<100 ration 5 

In Memoriam..... 10/Stark, J. W....... 00 

In Memory of— Summer City Day 

Niece....... eer 
In Memory of—- The eri 
Arthur 8. Green- Eagle Club for 
RA 1 
In_ Memory of— e Bare Children 1 
Blanche Book The Outdoor Girls 1 
Kosloff ...... « 5|Waldwan, .Dorothy 
n Memory of— WE ccbeleddoee cts 5 
OY a rentoeen 1| Wilson, Samuel R. 1 
In Memory of— Wolman, Milton... 2 
= Aunt Hor- ‘ Woolsey, hloyd... 3 
— I5 — — 
—— qikdida bse {Ben tws ven wee os $1,411 
Contributions received by the New York 


Association for Improving the Condition of 


de Camp, William ....9.....sseeeeeerer $i 


fare Society of Queens: 
Mrs, 


W. Harriman. 
gave $200, and there were five $100 | 
contributions, one of them, from ‘‘A 
Friend” given’ through the Charity 
| Organization Society, 





in its twenty-three | C 





brought it to $218,796.06 were the 


Contributions reeeived by The New York 
Times: ‘ 








the Poor: 


A Friend ........ $5|Dudiey, Edith.... $1 
A Friend ....... 3/Wolff, Hanny.... 2 


Tete — ——— ————— $11 
Contributions received by the Charity Or- 
ganization Society: 
A Friend ....... $100 Fraser, Lucia E.. $4 
Anonymous ~.... BIN. We. Manccsvene 1 
Employes of G. i'Sammis, Ethel EB. 10 
Hirsch Sons, Inc, 15/ . — 
— $132 


Contributions received by the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities: 


Contributions received by the Catholic 
Charities : 
Anonymous ..... 


$25 In Thanksgivin 
In Honor of St. to God 


and 
Blessed Mother 


is 
Anthony 


In Memory of— for His goodness 

My Beloved | to me and mine, 
Mother . - 5} « Co De ..... $15 | 
T.-M. Cy. ccccese 2 one 
BORG oss comes s 6Fce ts ovedwets $48 


Contributions received by the Family Wel- 


Ww. C. 


Stevens, Dorothy and Mar- . 
garet 


PTerereee ere errr eee ee eee eee ree eo) 








A contribution of $25 acknowl-| 
edged on Dec. 24 as from Alice W. | 
Moore should have been credited to | 
Alice Wing. Nicoll. 


} 
Donations for Day Lag. | 


Yesterday’s response to the appeal | 
was, on the whole, disappointing, | 
despite the generous gifts and the | 
letters expressing continued inter- | 
est in the fund. The total for the | 
day was $1,066.63 behind the 
amount received on the same date | 
last year, and thus the slight lead | 
which this year’s fund had built | 
up over last year’s was virtually | 
wiped out. | 

The largest gift of the day was 
$250 donated by the estate of Mary 

W. McC. Cameron | 


one ‘of the | 


nine great charities participating in | 
the appeal. H. B. was the donor | 
of another $100. J. S. Hubbs and | 


'J. W. Stark also gave $100 each. | 
|The Settlement Shop, 
| contributor, gave the fifth gift of | 
/ $100. 


an annual 


The plight of’the Neediest, whose 
sad stories were told in these pages 


| during the course of the appeal, | 


still continues to stir the hearts of | 
the readers of Tur Times, the few 
letters received yesterday showed. 
One typical letter from one who 
asked that her gift be:applied to a 
specified case follows: 

: Dec. 28. 
Neediest Cases Fund: 

My heart is so wrung by the 
story of Case 147 that I am send- 
ing this small help, wishing I 
could make it more. In these 
days when so many young cou- 
ples with money, homes, every- 
thing that makes for contentment 
and happiness, are seizing the 
least excuse to break the bond, 
it is beautifu’ to read of such a 
couple, and they should have 
every help. 

This ‘small check is for John 
and Mrs. N. and may he ‘‘find a 
way.’’ No name please, only, 

ANOTHER OLD PERSON. 

It is still not too late to help 
the Neediest, as some of those who 
have given in recent days, have 
feared. All contributions, includ- 
ing those received late, will be fully. 
effective in helping those of the 
Neediest who still wait for help. 





Checks should be made payable te 
the ‘Hundred Neediest Cases Fund.” 
Contributions may be sent te The 
New York Times, Times Square, New 
York City, or te the following organi- 
zations which present the cases: 


The NEW YORK ASSOCIATION 
FOR IMPROVING THE CONDI- 
TION OF THE POOR, 105 East 
Twenty-second Street. 
The CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
SOCIETY, 105 East Twenty-second 
Street. 
The STATE CHARITIES AID AS- 
— TION, 105 East Twenty-second 
ee 


The NEW YORK ERATION 


‘|FOR THE SUPPORT OF JEWISH 


PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETIES, 71 
West Forty-seventh Street. 
The CATHOLIC CHARITIES, 477 
Madison Avenue. 
The BROOKLYN BUREAU jot 
% 285 Schermerh 
Street, Brooklyn. 


The BROOKLYN FEDERATION 
OF JEWISH CHARITIES, 9% Clin- 
ton Street, Brooklyn. 

The FAMILY WELFARE SOCI- 
ETY OF QUEENS, 89-31 16ist Street, 
Jamaica. - 

The STATHN ISLAND SOCIAL 
SERVICE, 259 St. Mark’s Place, New 
Brighton, S. I. 


Contributions may also be left at 


any of the follo 
New York — offices of The 


Times Building........: Times 


wnhtown,......... weet 
oo a TE 137 West 125th 
Brooklyn. ........... 59 Third Avenue 


Te delay may mean te forget. 


No agents or solicitors auther- 
ized te seek contributions for 
Hundred Neéediest Oases. 


‘| result of a careful budget, designed 


ecord of the City’s Warm. Response. to Appeal 





1 case (vt elped This Ye 
List of 364 Cases, 1,072 Individuals, Helpe is Year 
‘ — 
ntributio⸗ 18,796.66 to Fund for Neediest 
By Contributions of $218,796.66 to Fund for Needies 
; Number _ Amount 7 7 t Number Amount 
* Case , of Indi- uired 
bm Society. — ——— No. Society. viduals. —— 
I BO hi icentce eee The cases listed herewith are attested to by the following. 270 Bklyn.Fed. 7..... -++ 937.00 
2 C.O.S. B..ccecee 780,00 organizations, which administer the funds without any de- 871 AI.C.P, 4........ 300.00 
3 A.I.C.P Beis suse — ductions on account of overhead eapense or other costes: — 7 * — pea *2 
asin 3°°"°°°°" $67.00 || ~ ‘The New York Association for Improving the Condition  |/974 COS. 4.2.2.1... 975.00 
6 B.B.C. JJ of the Poor....... —— * 275 N.Y.Fed. 4........1,000.00 
7 Bkiyn.Fed. 6........ 804.00 “The Charity Organization Society...:........-..C.O.8. 276 A.I.C.P. Reg ake phe pas 
- F.W.S.Q. 2 “tee e eee 360.00 The State Charities Aid Association — —— 3. — — 277 B.B.C. Te Sekd oc . 
9 8.1.8.8. 2. .2se+- 600.00 278 C.O.S. 2. ws occes, Bape 
Wace * f..s.cc5: 415,00 The New York Federation for the Support of Jewish 279 SC.A.A 1........ 380,00 
ll ¢.0.8. B..eeeee- 400,00 Philanthropic Societies ..........--..+.+----N. ¥. Fed. 280 C.C. C235: . - 1,072.00 
12 A.1.C.P. Se — The Catholic Charities....... sis step vnisin race ers le 281 A.I.C.P. aes 
18 N.Y.Fed. 2........ 550.00 Brooklyn Bureau of Charities.................. B. B.C. poe fou —— Linea 
14 oF _ * Sees — The Brooklyn Federation of Jewish Charities. B’klyn Fed. 284 Bklyn.F — ioe a Ee "472.00 
= Bilyn Fed. 2........ 326.00 The Family Welfare Society of Queens...... F. W.8. Q. 285 S.C.A.A Ly accceas 
17 -FWSG 400 ces 670.00 The Staten Island Social Service. ........ie....8. 1.8. 8. 286 B.B.C. i. sabe «++ 400.00 
18 8.1.8.8. 6...see0e 374.00 287 C.0.S. eS 
1D BLAA. ........ 46.00 288 AI.C.P. 2........ 535.00 
20 C.O.S. 2....20--. 400,00 289 C.C. Bie ie -»- $10.00 
MW ATLCP. , 3: cceess. Se. — — — + [280 00 
22 N.Y.Fed. 3........ 500.00| case of Indi- — of Indi- mired «46 | 292 N.Y.Fed. - 6..... - + -1,200.00 
3 C.C. B..ceseee 731.00| No. Society, viduals. and ved. | No. Society. vidual ed. | 292 C.0.8. : --. 500.00 
%4 B.B.C. 1.......-- 403.00| 106 B.B.C, ——— —⏑⏑⏑ -~2. 0.005% 625.00 | 293 ATEC.P. 2........ 550.00 
25 Bklyn.Fed. 6........ 814.00/107 C.O.S. 3........ 600.00|189 B.B.C. 5....22.. 870.00} 284 Bklyn.Fed. 5...... «+ 784.00 
26 B.C. Ade. L..... ++ 390.00/108 S.C:A:A. 2........ 740.00|190 N.Y.Fed. 2...,.... 325.00 | 295 B.B.C. 5...... 425.00 
27 C.0.8. J 565.00 100 C.C. 4....+..-1,014,00|191 B.B.C. | 6...... «. 850.00 | 296 C.C. eee -- 303.00 
2 ALC.P. 1........ 480.00/110 ATC.P. 9........1,100.00|192 A.I.C.P.  1..:..... 420,00/287 SC.AA. 1..... -«+ 405.00 
1 NAY Fea.” 3.000% 520.00/111 B.B.C: as 622.00 | 198 C.O.S. Be 54 sad *. 950.00} 298 C.O.S. 575.00 
30 CC. Lidveunts 435.00/112 N.Y.Fed. 3........ 445.00)194 S.C.A.A. © 1........ 410.00 | 299 A.I.C.P. 650.00 
81 B.B.C. Rivest .. 608.00/118 S.C.A.A.  2........ 730.00|195 B.B.C. 8......+6. '988.00 | 300 N.Y.Fed. 700.00 
$2 Bklyn.Fed. 3........ 685.00 | 114 C.O.S. ——— +.» 520.00 106 A.I.C.P. PDE grote 1,200.00 | 301 A.I.C.P. 000.00 
38 .S.C.A.A. 2..... o¢s S400007ME SCAUA.  -2....- .-. 620.00 |197 C.O.S, 3........ 700,00 | 302 C.O.S. 780.00 
C.0.8. Lived .++ 325.00/116 Bkiyn.Fed. 4........ 610.00|198 N.Y.Fed. 3........ 750.00 | 308 S.C-A.A. 425.00 
ALCP. 4. .veseeds GMO ALCP, © 4.35%, 1,000.00 |.199 B.B.C. 3........ 839.00 | 304 C:C. 718.00 
86 N.Y.Fed. 2........ 625.00/118 B.B.C. —— 650.00 | 200 BPS Sg PRES 1,020.00 | 305 C.O.S. 000.00 
8 Cc. J 1,001.00|119 C.O.S. J 750.00 201 A.1.C.P. — chen —2* 306 S.C.A.A. 395.00 
38 B.B.C. . Bere --- 852.00/120 N.Y.Fed. 5........ 900.00 | 202 C.O.S. ese 500.00 | 307 A.I.C.P. 836.00 
39 Bklyn.Fed. 1....... oMOB OGL IME B.C. As Lice sises 372.00 | 203 B.B.C. — — 600.00 | 308 S.C.A.A. 400.00 
49. S.C.A.A,. .1........ 385.00/}122 A.I.C.P. J— 600.00 204 8. C. AAA. 2........ 760.00 | 300 B.B.C. 624.00 
41 C.O.8. 4. z cesiinn 430.00|128 B.B.C. —— 561.004 288i C.C. Bic latses 1,017.00 310 C.O.S. . 450.00 
CBO... — .. 1,000.00 | 124 C.O.S. Loe dsgire 500.00 | 206 A.I.C.P. ——— 400.00 $11 S.C.A.A. 380.00 
43 C.C. y Perey 576.00 125 Bklyn.Fed. 3........ 530.00 | 207 C.O.S. Sa ee 725.00 | 312 C.C. 775.00 
44 B.B.C. 3. .ccc0e+ 500.00/198 S.C.A.A.  2........ 350.00 | 208 N.Y.Fed 5........ 800.00 | 318 C.O.S. 3...++05. 750.00 
45 C.O.S. — 5 1,000.00 | 127 0.0. Sok wit 521.00 | 2089 S.C.A:A. 1........ 415.00|314 S.C.A.A. 1........ 395.00 
46 S.C.A.A. 1........ 390.00) 128 B.B.C, By. éds ces 495.00 | 210 C.O.S. hin cats a ova 900.00 | 315 A.I.C.P. 1. --- 500.00 
47 A.I.C.P. 8 1,200.00 120 A.I.C.P. 4..+00++41,000.00 | 211 C.C. Be. wine's .. 975.00 | 316 0. o. S. 6. ..ces0- 875.00 
48 C.C. 1..... ++. 488.00/ 1380 C.O.S. —— — 825.00 212 A.I.C.P. ——— 400.00 | 317 B.B.C. 3. -.. 320.00 
49 B.B.C. —BA—— 388.00 isi N.Y.Fed 2..55535 .. 600,00 |218 Bklyn.Fed. 5. ...... 674. 00 318 S.C.A.A ———— 450.00 
50 N.Y.Fed. 1........ 360.00/132 SC.A.A.  1........ 405.00} 214 S.C.A.A. 1......-5 395.00 | 319 A.I.C.P. 2..... --+ 500.00 
51 0.O.S. > ie 805.00/ 138 C.C. ; ete de: 300.00 | 215 N.Y¥.Fed. 1........ 400.00 | 320 C.O.S. BeGiiseces 550.00 
52 S.C.A.A. 1........ 465.00 134 B.B.C. fs 770.00 | 216 C.C. 6. ..0-.0+ 622.00 | 321 B.B.C. Ra ib 85h a9 © 1,200.00 
SB ALCP. Toi cccive 1,080.00/185 A.I.C.P. 2........ 600.00 | 217 B.B.C. Rol aresk 312.00|322 A.I.C.P.  1........ 450.00 
54 C.C. | 2....... 627.00 | 136 C.O.S. Son cevans — 1308 BCAA Ios c se 365.00 | 323 N.Y.Fed. 2........ 300.00 
55 B.B.C. 65.05 --» 650.00/137 C.C, ; eee ... 447.00|219 C.O.S. ee 950.00 | 324 C.O.S. — 550.00 
56 N.Y.Fed. 5. ..0.0:- ck ke SS Fo Re, peepee 988.00 | 220 C.C. ake Pacem 475.00 | 325, A.I.C.P. » eT 700.00 
57 0.O. S. y Pepe 1G! Me — 400.00 | 221 A.I.C.P. - See TE 750.00 | 326 B.B.C. 1. ccecass 287.00 
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FUND CAREFULLY SPENT. 


Trained Social Workers See That 
Money Gives Maximum of ‘Relief. 





Extreme care is exercised, not 
only in the selection of New York’s 
Neediest Cases, but also in the ad- 
ministration of the Fund which 
New York so generously donates 
each year. . 

Tue New YorK Times, which con- 
ducts the appeal, and the nine 
great ~ charitable organizations 
which cooperate with it first of all 
make sure that those for whom aid 
is asked are worthy and in dire 
need through no fault of their own. 

Second only in importance to this 
fundamental requirement is © the 
other point—the insistence that all 
funds contributed go intact to the 
Neediest for purposes of rehabilita- 
tion only and not for trivialities. 

The nine participating charities 
which attest the Neediest Cases 
known to them cover every part 
of the five boroughs of New York 
City, and the cases they select are 
presented to the Neediest Cases 
Fund only after each has been 
thoroughly investigated by social 
workers. From the cases presented 
to the .Fund, Tue Times chooses 
those for publication—cases which 
—— have no greater need that 
hose unpublished, but which are 
typical of those for whom aid is 
asked. 

The amount asked for each case 
is no haphazard request, but is the 


to care for the needs’ af ‘each case 
for one entire year—or, in some 
cases, where rehabilitation can be 
effected within less than a year, for 
the necessary time. Those for 
whom aid is asked are not men- 
dicants, but self-respecting men and 


neighbors report the distress, or 
until some member of the family, 
in anguish because of the suffer- 
ing of loved ones, is forced to ask 
for aid. Sometimes the need does 


the hospitilization of some member 
of the family—reveals the abject 
misery, which the —— had 
been too proud to Because 

and because those for 


? 


i 


Zz 
u 








appeal, it is put to work without 
delay; there is no waiting until the 


end of the appeal. 
tions are 


The contribu- 
immediately tabulated 


and, put into a special bank ac- 


count. 


Forty-eight hours later 


checks for the proper amounts are 
drawn and forwarded to the char- 
itable organizations so that they 
can immediately apply them to the 


relief of these cases. 


That process 


goes on every day of the appeal, so 
that there is a steady stream of 
money flowing from the. givers to 
these who receive, ‘ 

Many of these contributions are 
designated by their donors fur cer- 


tain individual cases which 


es- 


pecially appeal to their sympathies. 
This was especially true in the 1934 
appeal, when numerous cases were 
closed out by designated contribu- 


tions. 


Such funds are always for- 


warded to the organizations attest- 
ing and administering the cases 
indicated, with notations indicating 
to which cases they apply. Other 
contributions are given with re- 


quests that they go to certain spe- 


cific organizations, and ‘they too 
are forwarded to the proper or- 


ganizations for the relief of their 
cases among the Neediest. 


A large share of the contributions 
is always undesignated and so goes 


inte the genera] fund. 
designated money is divided among 
ali the participating charities ac- 
cording to a predetermined sched- 
ule of percentages. This allotment, 


This un- 


like the forwarding of the desig- 
nated funds, is made every day 
throughout the appeal. 

Thus the giver’s contribution is 
actually at work, relieving distress, 


it 


very, quickly after it is given. 


And 


hes the Neediest, as all 


friends of the fund know, whole 
and unimpaired. There are no de- 
ductions whatsoever for any pur- 
pose for administrative or office 
work; THe Nsw Yorx Times bears 
the expense of the appeal and the 
charitable organizations admin- 
ister the funds entrusted to them 


without any deduction. 
the charities really 


In fact, 
to the 


moneys they receive, for they pro- 


wi 


vide, without cast to the 
thout 


The de of the 


fund or 
deductions from gifts to 


the Neediest, the important and es- 
sential visits and super- 
vision of trained social service 
workers. The money does not go 
for trivialities, for toys 
essentials. It is in the form 
clothing, shelter, medical attention 
-—the very 

gifts reach the Neediest. 


CHARITIES 
Participants in Appeal. Thank the 


er non- 
of food, 
of life—the 





VOICE GRATITUDE. 





Donors te the Neediest. 


welfare 
we 























RRQUIRE MORE HELP 


“Contin ued From Page One, 








| now to small attentions; and if she 


(is to have security in-her last years, 
she must receive outside help. 

Full amount needed, $3800; re- 
ceived, $194.95; balance needed, 
$105.05. 

Case attested and administered free of 


a tote tte 
CASE 31. 
On the Waterfront. 

They live in an old waterfront 
tenement in one of the toughest 
sections of the city. Criminals and 
drunkards frequent the district and 
Fred. G., 42, and his wife, Kate, 
have tried to keep Emil, 9; Lee, 5, 
and Calvin, 4, off the streets, But 
indoors it is almost as bad as out, 
for the family has fought a hope- 
less fight against the rats that in- 
fest the tenement. The baseboards 
of their rooms are spotted with bits 
of tin nailed.-over rat holes, but 
Kate, who is an almost hopeless 
woman of 39, says the rate knaw 
holes as fast as she stops up the 
old ones. Fred, who is a shiprig- 
ger, has. had only irregular work 
for many months. Asthma and 
chronic bronchitis have worn him 
out, and though he has tried-to go 
on working, he is too ill now to 
even look fer a job. His incessant 
coughing ‘and ‘the war against the 
rats have kept the whole family 
awake night after night, and every 
lone of them needs a doctor's care. 
Emil is asthmatic; Hva, the 14 
month-old baby, had to be sent to 
the hospital recently for treatment 
for bronchitis; Lee and Calvin are 
badly undernourished and their 
mother fs sick from care and worry. 
Both parents are anxious to get 
their children away from the bad 
environment in which they live, but 
without. outside help, they cannot 





do it. With the help of an occa- 
|sional dollar Kate has earned in a 
| laundry they have struggled. along 
| until now, but they must have as- 
| sistance, not only to rise out of -the 
| Slums to which they have fallen, 
| but even to keep alive. 


| Amount needed, $900; received, | 


| $16.45; balance needed, $883.55. 


| Case attested and administered free of 
} cost by the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, 
| 285 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, (Tele- 
} phone TRiangle 5-0710.) 


| — — — — 
CASE 364. 
An Insane Husband. 


| The Ds were happy together and 
;} took great joy in planning for the 
| future of their son, Haus, who is 
(10. Mr. Heinrich D., 40, had a 
| good position as machinist, and was 
|studying engineering at night 
; school. Mrs. Gertrude D., who is 
38, is a frugal housewife; she saved 
ja little each week from her hus- 
| band’s pay and put it aside for the 
j home they hoped to buy some day 
and for Hans’ education, But those 
| dreams are all in the past, for five 
| years ago Mr. D, began to act pecu- 
} Harty. ‘He became irritable and sus- 
| picious, and finally had to be sent 
| to a, State institution for the insane 
| with little hope for recovery. Mrs. 
D. was almost prostrated by the 
| shock, but with her little savings, 
and a small monihly income from 
a benefit policy her husband car- 
ried, she managed until recently. 
But the savings have gone now; the 
insurance income has _ stopped; 
there are no relatives that can aid 
her; she must have help from out- 
side, and some vocational training 
to prepare her for the years to 
come when she must support her- 
self and Hans. 





t needed, $244; received, 








Neediest Cases appeal for the loyal 
and impressive response given this 


in «dire want who, for various 
reasons, are not being provided 


year is expressed in communica-| for by the governmental relief 
tions received from three of them. agencies, and 
The following is from the Charity; Whereas THe New ‘York 


Times, in asking publicly for aid 
to those in the greatest distress 
through thd twenty-third annual 
Hundred Neediest Cases appeal, 
is rendering a service of inesti- 
mable value to the community as 
well as to the people directly 
benefited, 

Resolved, That the officers and 
directors of the bureau express to 
Tse Times and its readers their 
renewed appreciation of the. hu- 
man value of this fund in these 
troubled times and pledge once 
more their best efforts to admin- 
ister wisely and constructively 
the funds given for people in the 
bureau’s care. 

Yours sincerely, 
MARY L. DYCKMAN, 


Associate Financial Secretary, 

The following is from the Staten 
Isiand Social Service: 
To the Haditor of The New York Times: 

Tue Naw York Times has been 
called “‘the world’s greatest news- 
paper.” . 

It is more than that. It is New 
York City’s conscience at Christ- 
mastime. ¥, 

The Hundred Neediest Cases, 
printed day after day over a long 
period of time, not only bring be- 
fore New York’s most intelligent 
public the needs of a few selected 
families but provide a broad edu- 
cation in the problems of the 
community—problems which the 
socia] service agencies are called 
upon to deal with all year round. 
The vast numbers of cases, their 
endless variety, the constant need 
for help, are here revealed con- 
vincingly with the most satisfy- 
ing results. 

Truly a genius of sympathy con- 
ceived the idea df the Hundred 
Neediest Cases Fund. . For the 
most génerous heart be 


Organization Society: 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

The Tentrxl Council of the 
Charity Organization Society ap- 
preciates deeply the continuance 
of THe New Yorx Times coop- 
eration with the society through 
its Christmas appeal. At the last 
meeting of the council mem- 
bers unanimously adopted, as an 
expression of their appreciation, 
the following preamble and reso- 
lution: : 

Whereas the Charity Organi- 
zation Societ, is one of the family 
societies ‘benefiting from Tue 
New York Times annual appeal 
te its readers, being made for the 
twenty-third time this year for 
families facing not only financial 
distress but additional difficul- 
ties; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Central 
Council of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society put on record ite 
thanks for the help of Tuz Naw 
Yorx Tims to these families; 
that the council express its ap- 
preciation of the fact that Tue 
Tumes in the appeal recognizes 
that th. solution of such difficul- 
ties takes the long continuous at- 
tention of trained workers and so 
offers financial aid from one 
Christmas to the next, 

And be it further resolved, 
That the Charity Organization 
Society in. recognition of this 
valued partnership reaffirm its 
part in the cooperation. The so- 
ciety will continue to- give to 
those families under its care who 
receive financial help from Tx 
Times through the year the ser- 
vices of its staff te work out 
troubles arising from such causes 
as illness or death of the bread- 


Inay 
tempt to rebuild these homes | given pause by the diversity and 
—— vagueness of human need when 


viewed as a general condition. 
But no one can read these start- 
Hagly vivid word-pictures with- 
eut almost as elearly as 
ia life hungry, these needy, 
these cri opeless 


instructed me 
te forward this resolution to you, 
and I do so with pleasure. 


hu- 





re , 2 —— help extended to 
Monday, Deo. 17; and I was in- wees os eer Bird 

structed te send them to you. neerely yours, 
Whereas the Brooklyn Bureau LUND, 
of. Charities im its work among | Executive Secretary, Staten Le 
people in distress finds thousands ‘ Service. 


A 
$67.55; balance needed, $176.45. 


Case attested and adminiatered free of 
cost by the Staten Island Social Service, 250 
St. Mark’s Piace, New Brighton, 8. I 
(Telephone Gibraltar 7-6364.) 


CASE 363. 
A Father Paralyzed. 


It was a great night in the L. 
home a year ago, when after two 
years of unemployment, Randolph 
L, came home with a job as a sales- 
man. When he set out for work the 
next morning, his wife, Constance, 
who is 31, and the two children, 
Madeline, 4, and Lester, 3, were all 
at’ the door te see him off. © The 
family smiled for the first time in 
months, But that night—after his 
first day of work—Mr, L. became 
seriously ill and at the hospital the 
next day physicians said he had in- 
fantile paralysis. He was in the 
hospital for several months; then 
he was taken home and put to 
bed. He hasn’t left his bed--siace, 
but with the devoted help of his 
wife he has gradually regained the 
,use of his arms, and doctors think 
that he can be taught some man- 
ual trade. Constance did odd jobs 
and friends helped the family, but 
Constance is worn out now from 
working and caring for her invalid 
husband and delicate children, and 
the friends can help no more. Out- 
side aid is imperative until Mr. L. 
is taught a trade or Mrs. L. is 
stronger and able to get steady em- 
ployment, 


Full amount needed, $732; re- 
ceived, $31.41; balance . needed, 
$700.59. : 


Case attested and administered free of 
Federation of Jewish 
Brooklyn. 


a — 


in 
Pulaski 5- ) 


CASE 350. 
Three o’Clock in the Morning. 


' Mrs. Hortense B., 37, got up at 3 
o’clock in the morning to stand in 
line at milk stations to buy milk 
for her children at 8 cents a quart. 
They needed it—still need it—badly, 
for Frances, 16; Rose, 13, and Jake, 
11, ave pale and undernourished; it 
is long since they have had enough 
te eat. After she got the milk and 


| cooked the pitiful breakfast, Mrs. 


B. scrubbed clothes; she has a lot 


ily only owns three sheets and very 
ttle linen, and the children’s 
clothes must be washed each day. 
The B.’s2 bave had a st le 





ose in Greatest . 


|. NEEDIEST CASES 


of washing to do because the fam- | #24 


undernourished are ebt 
dren, diligent and quiet. B.'s 
have managed on the $9 a week 
unt#l now—plus neighborly . 
now and then, but their health 
broken, their morale nearly s0;) 
they must have medical treatment 
during the coming year and cheer 
ful help back te a better life. 
Amount needed, $750; received, 
$270.06; balance-needed; $479.94. 
Case attested and administered free 


oat ty the Kew Tuck Fecuen tee 


*5* of Jewish Philanthropic 822 
71 West Forty-seventh Street. 
BRyant 9-3670.) 





CASE 358. : 
° Aa Unhappy Child. 

When Amelia’s mother brought 
her to the association a few weeks 
ago she held clutched close against 
her a small rubber doll. She wore 
low shoes that were badiy run- 
over; she was neglected and not 
too clean. Auielia is only two, and 
when her mother left her she hid 
behind.a ebair; the tears coursed 
down her cheeks and she sobbed 
softly for an hour, For Amelie has 
always been unhappy. She was 
born in a furnished room and her 
wether was cared for by the city 
ambulance dovtor who answered 
the call, In nine days Amelia's 
mother was back at work; Amelia 
had been put out to board. The 
father was once an iron-worker 
but he has gone to sea. He never 
figured much in Amelia’s life, any- 
way. The child lived, until re 
ceutly, neglected and unhappy in a 
large family; then her mother 
brought her to the association and 
said she couldn’t pay board for the 
child any more.. Amelia is lovable 
aud will learn fast, but she must 
have training, good food and plenty 
of cod liver oil and sunshine, 

Full amount needed, $395;° re 
ceived, $76.69; balance need 
$318.31. * 

Case atteated 
coat by ‘the oy ee 


105 Kast Twenty-second Street 
GRamerey 5-1454.) 


— —— 


CASE 35%. 
Musician—Middle-Aged, 
“What would be the use of my 
living if I could not keep him with 
me and make him grow into a fine 
man? That is my big job.” Ralph, 
his 12-year-old son, is Mr. Alexander 
V.’s “big job’ and chiefest hap- 
piness. Mr. V. was left a widower 
not long ufter Ralph’s birth, but: 
he has brought the bey up and has 
been happy with him. Once Mr. 
V.’s bow scraped music from violin 
strings for the benefit of numerous 
pupils; Sundays he was voeal so- 
loist in chureh; life was good then. 
But the pupils dropped off as the 
depression came; people would not 
pay for melody; Mr. V., at 54, has 
been reduced to fiddling in restav- 
rants for food and tips, The worry 
and undernourishment of the past 
three years aggravated a chronic 
heart trouble; physicians told him 
recently that he could do only 
light work, and light work is hard 
to find, ‘‘what with things as they 
are.’’ Mr. V. has struggled alone 
until now, but both he and Ralph 
are thin and undernourished; the 
father needs help in his ‘‘big job’’ 
of rearing Ralph, help for a year 
until he is well enough to work. 
Amount needed, $650; received, 
$61.80; balance needed, $588.20, 
—— — and —— — free of 
o' y «¢ Charity Organizati Society, 
. (Belen 


105 Kast Twenty-second Street hone 
GRamercy 5 408u,) 


red be 
(Telephoné 





CASE 368. 
A Womaa Unafraid, 

Despite the last two “nightmare” 
years in which Thomas F., 32, lost 
his business and hig health, Vir- 
ginia ¥F., his wife, is still a woman 
unafraid. Her courage has been the 
only thing round which the family 
could rally since the day when Tom 
came‘ home, stammered out that 
everything was gone, then fell on 
the bed with a nervous breakdown 
so severe that he is still in a special 
hospital. But that was only the first 
blow of fate. Two of her three lit- 
tle daughters were taken seriously 
ill within a week of each other— 
Dorothy, 6, with spinal meningitis, 
and Hlizabeth, 5, with diphtheria. 
Helen, 8, lauded by her mother as 
“bright and brave,’’ helped in those 
dark days and helps today, She and 
her 32-year-old mother try valiant- 
ly to keep their gloomy little 
ment bright and attractive, but the 
three roomg are very crowded and 
clouds of smoke blow in from near- 
by railroad tracks. The two young- 
er girls—Dorothy left by her illness 
with a speech defect and Elizabeth 
with a badly scarred face which 
ean be cured only by a skin graft— 
need special treatment: The fam- 
ily savings have now gone; friends 
can help no longer and a break in 
residence makes them ineligible for 
public relief. One year of help for 
Virginia and her family, and doc- 
tors say that Tom will agein be fit 
to work. 


amount needed, $0388; re 
ceived, $113.60; balance ‘heeded, 
$818.40. . 
cost Boag 2 elfare Bocltey 3 
Queens, 89-31 1 Street, Jamaica. e- 
phone JAmaica 6-3880.) 


OASE. 306. 
A Lover of Pets. 


There is a picture of Tom, the 
cat, a companion of ten 


. wned many 
pets during his life; he would like 
to, have one now, but he is too old 
and too lame from a musole and 
nerve malady to care for one, and 
so he lives alone. Mr. ‘W.’s cats 


‘| arid dogs have been the boon com- 


panions of a lonely existence. For 
twenty-five years he worked for the 
same New York commercial firm, 
and was pensioned and retired sev- 
eral years. ago. When his old firm 
was absorbed by a larger one, 
pension stopped; Mr. W. was welt 
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ALIGR TROWBRIDGE 
1 BECOME 


Edward H. Bonelli Jr. 
Is Announced. 








BOTH STUDIED AT ROLLINS} 





Her Father Is President of the 


Franklin Savings Bank 
of New York. 





Special to Taz New Yorx Tres. 
ENGLEWOOD,.N. J., Dec. 29.— 
Mr, and Mrs. James. Rutherford 
Trowbridge of this place have an- 
nounced the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Alice Mason Trow- 
bridge, to Edward Hood Bonelli 
Jr., son of Mr.. and Mrs, E. H. 
Bonelli of West Newton, Mass., 
and Squirrel Island, Me. ~ 

Miss Trowbridge attended the 
Shipley School in Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
.and the Sheldon. Nixon School in 
Florence, Italy. She was graduated 
from Rollins College at Winter 
Park, Fla., and is now studying at 
‘the Boston School of Occupational 
. Therapy. Her father is president 
‘of the Franklin Savings Bank of 
New York. 
. Mr. Bonelli is a graduate of Rol- 
-lins College and the Fessenden 
: School in West Newton. His father 
is president of the Bonelli-Adams 
Company and the Boston District 
Developing Corporation. 


Clay—Lamb. 
Special to Tos New Yorx Times. 

ENGLEWOOD, N. J., Dec. 29.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Ward Clay of Engle- 
‘wood announced at a tea today the 
engagement of their daughter, Miss 
‘Justine Anne Clay, to Charles Lamb 
Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Lamb of Englewood. Miss Clay at- 


tended Dwight School here and the 


Convent of the Sacred Heart in 
Noroton, Conn. 


Probst—Jannotte. 
Special to Tos New Yorke Tiss. 

+ BNGLEWOOD, N. J., Dec. 29.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Alex. Probst of Engle- 
. wood have announced the engage- 
.ment of their daughter, Dorothy, 
_ to Edmund L. Jannotte of Ridge- 
field Park; son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Vincent Jannotte. 


Mauer—Simmons. 
, Special to Tas New York Tiss. 

LINDEN, N. J. Dec. 29.—Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick R. Mauer of 
184 West Gibbons Street announced 
at a bridge tea this afternoon the 
-betrothal of their daughter, Miss 
Kathryn Kasch Mauer, to Robert 
Glendening Simmons, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Simmons of Eliza- 
beth, 

Miss Mauer is‘a graduate of the 
University: of North Carolina and 


also attended the New York School | N 


of Social Work. She is now with 
the Néw York Association for Im- 
_proving the Condition of the Poor. 
Mr. Simmons is a graduate of Rut- 
gers University and the New Jersey 
Law School. He is with the Bank- 
ers Trust Company of New York. 


Marsh—Montgomery. 
Special to Tas New York’ ‘TIMES. 

NUTLEY, N. J., Dec. 29.—Mr. 
and Mrs. ur J. Marsh of this 
place have announced the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Ruth Irene, 
to Howard L. Montgomery, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas E. Montgom- 
ery of Nutley. 


Reeve—Mackenzie. 
Special to Taz New Yorx Truss. 
NUTLEY, N. J., Dec. 29.—Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Dean Reeve of this 
city have announced the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Miss Carrie 
Ethel Reeve, to Neil M. Mackenzie, 
gon of Mr. and Mrs, Kenneth G. 
Mackenzie of Westport, Conn. 
Mr.-Mackenzie was graduated last 
dune from Yale, where he was a 
‘member of Phi Beta Kappa society 
and Sigma Xi fraternity. 


Davis—Craw. 
Special to Tax New onx Traus. 
' NUTLEY, N. J. Dec. 20.—Mrs. 
Staley F. Davis of this place has 


announced the engagement of her/ 


daughter, Miss Marjorie Davis, to 
Dr. Clarence E. Craw, son of Dr. 
end Mrs. Nelson A. Craw of New 
York. © 

Miss Davis was graduated from 
New Jersey College for Women. Dr. 
Craw attended Colgate University 
and Thomas W. Evans Institute of 
Dentistry in Philadelphia. 


Morris—Reed. 
Special to Tas New Yorx Truzs. 

NUTLEY, N. J., Dee. 29.—Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Raymond Morris of 
Nutley have announced the be- 
trothal of their daughter, Miss 
Virginia Helen Morris, te George 
H. Reed, son of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Reed of Nutley. Mr. Reed 
is an industrial chemical engineer. 


Fenimore—Wallider. 
Special to Tas Nuw YorxK.Trmzs. 

NUTLEY, N. J., Dec, 29.—Mr. and 
Mrs. R, S. Fenimore of this place 
have announced the engagement of 
their daughter, Miss Jessie Fooks 
mimore, to Victor Wallider, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Victor B. Wallder. 
Mr. Wallder is a senior at the Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania, 


Hendrickson—Brown. 
Special to Tue New Yorx Truus. 
‘GLEN ROCK, N. J., Dec. 29.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Augustine D. Hen- 
drickson: of Glen, Rock have an- 
nounced the engagement of their 
daughter, Helen Lillian, to Howard 
Leslie Brown, sor of Mr. and Mrs. 
ae Howard Brown of. Ridge- 


ry 
Ogden, son of Mr. and Mrs, Luther 
C. Ogden of Cape May, N. J. Miss 
Van Gilder is a graduate of Vassar 
College and Mr. Ogden of Massa- 
ehusetts Institute of Technology. 
He is a member of the Princeton 
Club of New York and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. 
¥ — t— 
Jackson—Rines. 
Special to Tus New Yorx Truss, 
RIDGEWOOD, N.. J., Dec. 29.— 


» and William S. Jackson 
Ur nidgewood Dave announced the 


BRIDE 


DEBUTANTE LAST NIGHT. 
Miss Margaret Mabon. 


engagement of their daughter, Mary 
Eldonna, to Jack Rines, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. G. E. Rines of Glen Rock, 
N. J. Miss Jackson is a graduate 
of Wellesley College. Mr. Rines is 
a senior at Cornell. 


Skehan—Beban. 
Special to THz New Yorx Times. 

RIDGEWOOD, N. J., Dec. 29.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Homer I. Skehan of 
this village have made known the 
betrothal of their daughter, Vir- 
ginia, to George Beban, son of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. George Beban of 
New York: Mr. Beban is a senior at 
Lehigh University. 


Mahood—Romary. 
Special to Tas New. Tonx Trues. 

GLEN ROCK,N.J., Dec. 29.—Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Mahood of Pitts- 
burgh have announced the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Miss Sarah 
Irene Mahood, to Kenneth Romary, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Romary 
of Glen Rock. 


Engler—Wallander. 
Special to Tos New Yore Truss. 

SOUTH ORANGE, N. J., Dec. 29. 
—Mrs, Charles H. Engler of South 
Orange has announced the engage- 
ment of her daughter, Miss Ruth 
May Engler, to Charles R. Wallan- 
der Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. C. R. 
Wallander of Maplewood. The an- 
nouncement was made at a dinner 
at the Engler home. Miss Engler 
— * graduated from Skidmore Col- 
ege, 


Hibler—Torrence, 


Special to Toe New Yorx Timus. 
HACKETTSTOWN, N. °J., Dec. 
29.—Mr. and Mrs. Andrew F. Hibler 
of this community have announced 
the engagement of their daughter, 


Mabel M., to Charles L. Torrence — 


Jr., whose parents reside in Clear- 
field, Pa. Miss Hibler was gradu- 
ated from New Jersey College for 
Women and Mr. Torrence from the 
ee College at Poughkeepsie, 


Bowen—Stoess. 
, Special to Tos New Tonx Timms. 
LEBANON, N. J., Dec. 29.—Dr. 
and Mrs. . William W. Bowen of 
Glens Falls, N. Y., have announced 


the engagement of their daughter, | F,. 


Martha, to Harry’ A. Stoess Jr., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Stoess of 
Lebanon. Miss Bowen is a gradu- 
ate of Russell Sage College in Troy, 
N. X., and. Columbia. University. 
Mr. Stoess studied at Columbia Uni- 
versity and is a civil engineer, 


Adams—Mauss. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. R. Adams of 
Maplewood, N. J., have announced 
the — of their daughter, 
Miss Elaine Adams, to Richard G. 
Mauss, son of Dr. and Mrs, Richard 
J. Mauss of Orange, N. J. Miss 
Adams was graduated from the 


New Jersey College for Women. 2 


Mr. Mauss attended Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


CLEMENTINE CORBIN 





TO BE WED FEB.ꝛ- 
Fiancee of Henry Balken Day r 





to Have Her Sister as the 
Maid of Honor. | 


Special to Tae NEW York Timms. 
ELIZABETH, N. J., Dec. 29.— 











WARGARET 
HAS DEBUT PARTY 
Supper Dance at Sherry's:Has 


Setting of Carnations, Smilax 
and Poinsettias. 





| 
| 





[FROSTED TREES IN ROOMS 





—Russian Accordion Player 
. Performs for 600 Guests. 





of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Cliffton 


Garden City, L. I., made ‘her début 
last night at Sherry’s where her 
parents gave a large supper dance, 
Garlands of silvered ‘ 
settias and red carnations were ar-. 
ranged throughout the suite of the 
establishment which had been re- 
served for the party. Frosted 
Christmas trees were arranged in 
the corners of the rooms, and the 
supper tables, in keeping with the 
holiday season, were lighted with 
red candles. During supper a Rus- 
sian accordion player performed. 

Miss Mabon, who received with 
her 
taffeta and tulle, and carried gar- 
denias, and Mrs. Mabon, a gown of 
black velvet. She carri white 
orchids. 

Miss Mabon is a granddaughter of 
the late Rev. William Van Vranken 
Mabon, who was a Professor of 
Theology in New Brunswick Semi- 
nary, and is a descendant of Sir 
Walter Scott and of Wilbur Fisk 
Lunt, who for many years was 2a 
prominent attorney in Portland, 
Me. Miss Mabon studied at the 
Gardner School, and has traveled 
extensively abroad. She is an ac- 
complished pianist. 

Among more than 600 guests were 
some of the older friends of the 
family. They included: 

James Brown Mabon, Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward E. Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Dixon 
Brown, Mr. and Mrs, Frank Patterson Jr., 
Dr. and Mrs: Chariton Wallace, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Otis Waters, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Whitney, Andrew P. Alvord, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charlies D. Lawrence, Dr. George 
B. Bader, Mr. and Mrs. Myron Borg Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. Morgan Browne, Dr. and Mrs. 
Francis Carter Wood, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Miller, Miss M. Elisabeth Masland, -Mr. and 
Mrs. Willard Place, Robert — nam, 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard L. Taylor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert G. Davis, Moreau Delano, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles B. Elder, Dr. and Mrs. 
E. Faulkner, Mr. and Mrs. Morton 

Kalt Treadway, Dr. Karl 
Mrs. Daniel G. Tenney, 


° ppie. Penny, Mr. and Mrs. 
William McKinley Jr. Mr. and Mrs. William 
Loeb, Dr. and Mrs. Jerome M. Lyn 
and Mrs. Gates W. M an 
Charles 


» Mr, 


Mrs. Chauncey Horton, Dr. and 

Mrs. James P. Hennessey, Miss Elsa Kings- 

ley, Mr. and Mrs. Will H. Davis, Mr. 

and Mrs. W. M. Kingsley, William Mc- 

Kenzie Kalt, Mr. and Mrs. Roland L. De- 

, Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Ecker, Mr. and 

rs. Newton H. Foster, Mr. and Mrs. G. 

Beekman Hoppin, Mr. and Mrs. Henry How- 

lett, Mrs, Henry W. Kalt, Hamilton Kerr 
and Pryor Kalt. 


Among the younger guests were: 

The Misses Virginia Murray - Bacon, 
Audrey Anderton, lie Bogert, Barbara 
Bainbridge, Helen L. Kingsford, 
Hegeler Cole, Ellen James Knapp, Gerald: 
Jac »» May Duane Jones, Betty Alex- 
ander, June Dunn, Margot Taylor, Susanna 
Wilson, Susan Margaret Stackpole, Mar- 
garet Altschul, Barbara Cushing, Priscilla 
Dixon Auchincloss, Doris Terhune, Marion 
Stebbins, Emfty Custis Lewis Stevens, 
Frances Murray Martin, Allison Moore, 
Elizabeth Fenno, Patricia Gould 5 
ances D, Frick, Marion Gengler, Eleanor 
Ca: Mabel Brady Garvan, Mary 
Louise Graves, Jean Armitage, Hope Noyes, 
Betty Averett, Elizabeth Frothingham, 
Maisie K. Gill Wylie, Margaret Whitney; 
Joan Paris Smith, Lucretia P. Osborn, Jean 
Milne, Josephine Macsherry, Jane Caldwell 
Mellon, Joan Armitage 

argaret 


nard, M 
ing 





tance Hall 


anit, 
F y-Jane ‘Smith, Mary 
Bissell, Efleen O’Kane, Peggy Kipp, 
Jane Miller, Marjorie Knott, Shir) Os- 
born, ee Treadway, Margaret ott, 
Mildred lack, Janet Olcott, Constance 
lum, Mary Carter Bottomley, Margaret 
Frances Havemeyer, Elissa Blum, ne- 
vieve Glentworth B 


‘bara 
Simpson, Polly W. y. 
Janet Buchanan, Josephine Bush, 
Carroon, Nancy Church, 


ed, Henrietta ice 
Gladys Durand, Kathleen 
Jane Robb Mur- 


Fountain, Jean Gibbs, Esther 
Gurney, Beatrice Tadd Graham, Eileen Mc- 


N 
wy, ' 
kin, 





Miss Clementine Stockton Corbin, os 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Horace 
K. Corbin of 808 Salem Avenue, 
has chosen Feb. 22 for her mar- 
riage to Henry Balken Day, son of 
Mr. and Mrs: Rodney D. Day of 
Haverford, Pa. 

The ceremony will be performed 
in Trinity Episcopal Church here 
by the rector, the Rev. » Wil- 
liam Reid Cross. Miss Corbin will 
have her sister, Miss Hannah 
Corbin, as maid of honor. Her 
other attendants will be the Misses 
Mary C. Willard and Hannita Jan- 
ney of this city, Mrs. Ames Eddy 
Duncan Jr. of Forest Hills, L. I.; 
Mrs. William H. Corbin of New 
Haven, Conn.; Miss Peggy Doorley 
of Omaha, and Miss Catherine Dill 
of Cleveland. Edward W. Allen Jr. 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., will be the best 


man, 

@iss Corbin, who made her début 
two years ago, is a member of the 
Junior League and the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, She 
attended Vail-Deane School, and 
also the Bennett School at Mill- 

a - 
School, 


brook, N. ¥. Mr. Day is 

uate of Salisbury (Conn.) 

ang attended Yale University. 

BRITISH JURIST MARRIES. 

Lord Chief Justice Hewart Weds 
Miss Jean Stewart. 


TOTTERIDGE, - Hertfordshire, 
Eng., Dec. 29 (49.—The head, of 
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GRACE A. BIDDLE WED. 


Quaker Ceremony for Her and 
Robert V. Schembs. 


Special to Taz New Yorx Tixas. 

MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., Dee. 
29.—Miss Grace A. Biddle, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Clement Biddle of 
this city, became the bride of Rob- 
ert V. Schembs of Maplewood, 
N. J., tonight at a Quaker ceremony 
held at the home of the bride’s 


parents. 

Mrs. Clement M. Biddle.Jr, was 
matron of honor. The bride’s other 
attendants were Mrs, Charles Haz- 
zard of Mount Vernon, — Betsy 


man. : 

Both Mr. Schembs and his bride 
are graduates of Swarthmore Col- 
lege. 


Penelope Leclair Engaged. 
Special to Tas New. Yorx Truss. 





mander Hope Leclair, who is at the 
Naval War College, and Mts Le- 
clair have announced the 








Steet Toe 


| 


Red Candies Adorn Supper Tables. 


Miss Margaret Mabon, daughter | 
Mabon of this city and Skyview, | 


nts, wore a gown of white| 


, | James A 


Misses Nora Potter, | J 


Betty | wr. 











The Torlonin Siehere Sail fo See Brother 
_ Wed Beatriz, Daughter of Spain’s Ex-King 


Member of West Chester, Pa., | 


Donnas Cristiona and Marina Torlonia. 


— — 


New York Times Studio Fhoto. 





Donna Oristiane Torlonia and 
Donna Marina Torlonia sailed yes- 
terday on the Ile de France to be 
present at the marriage of their 
brother, Don Alessandro Torlonia, 
Prince Civitella Cesi, and Infanta 
Beatriz, eldest ‘daughter of former 
King Alfonso and former Queen 
Victoria of Spain, which will take 
place on Jan. in the Church of 
St. Angelo at Rome. Donna Cris- 
tiana and Donna Marina will be ac- 
companied by their aunt, Mrs. Col- 





by M. Chester; the latter’s daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Albert Tilt Jr. and Miss 
Virginia E. Chester, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles A. Moore 3d. 

Princess di Civitella Cesi, the for- 
mer Miss Elsie Moore of this city, 
mother of the prospective bride- 
groom, sailed for Italy earlier in 
the month. ~* 

The entire party will return to 
this country about Feb. 1. The 
von and bridegroom will be with 

em. 








ELIZABETH PEROT FETED. 


She and Fiance, Andrew C. Blake, 
Are Guests at Dinner. 


Miss Dora Lawrence Oakley gave 
a dinner last night in the Rainbow 
Room of Rockefeller Center for her 
cousin, Miss K, Elizabeth Perot, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
S. Perot, and Andrew Cobb Blake, 
who will be married tomorrow in 
the chantry of St. Thomas Church, 
Among the guests were the Misses 
Sarah Lee Perot, Mary Hagedorn, 
Josephine Rice and Haru Motfu- 
kata; also John C. Van Eck, Abner 
Howard, Herbert Fish, Harold: Ma- 
rietta and Richard Tellis. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Winthrop Haight 
gave a dinner last night in the 
Caprice Room of the Hotel Weylin. 
During the evening Mrs. Haight’s 
sister, Miss Virginia Uppercu, sang. 

Among the guests were: 

Mr, and Mrs. Roswell ane. Mr. and 
Mrs. A W. Beard, r. and Mrs. 

bert — 


nson ‘ 
W. White, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
udson, 


a . and Mrs. C. Alan 
Mr, and Mrs. Bayard D. Stout, the M 
Bleanor Grant, Gretchen Uppercu, Mary 
,. Isabel Uppercu, Martha Rutgers, 
Christine Knapp and Eleanor Hoagland; 
. Dewing; Philip Dinkins 
von Bismark, Percy entine, Chauncey 
Ives, Hugh Chisholm Jr., William McKnight 
r., C. Alan Hudson Jr., Douglas Auchin- 
closs, Bourne Ruthrauff, Hayden Smith, 
Sheldon Prentice, Stephen Bell, Richard 
Thomas, Upshur Moorhead and Blaine 
Ewing Jr. 


| MISS CASSELL BETROTHED. 


| 
Descendant 


isses | Stitute of Banking in 1930. He is 





of Knickerbocker 
Family to Wed Clifford Fisher. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Cassell 
of Philipse Manor, N, Y., have an- 
nounced the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Margaret Madeline 
Cassell, to Clifford Van Vorhees 
Fisher, son of Mrs. John H. Fisher 
of North Tarrytown. 

Miss Cassell was graduated from 
the Packard Institute. She is a 
member of the Tarrytown Chapter 
of the D. A. R. and is a descendant 
of Ryck Abrahamsen Van Lent 
who settled in Peekskill, N. Y., in 
the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

Mr. Fisher was graduated in 1927 | 
from Hamilton College where he 
was a member of Lambda Chi| 
Alpha, and from the American In- 


assistant cashier of the Tarrytown 
National Bank and Trust Company. 
Mr. Fisher also is a director and 
the treasurer of the Tarrytown 
Y. M. C. A. and treasurer of the 
Tarrytown Historical Society. He is 
@ member of the Sons of the 
Revolution. 








Social Notes in New 


York ‘and Elsewhere 





NEW YORK. 

Lord and Lady Dorchester of Lon- 
don are visiting Captain and Mrs. 
I. H. P. McEwen at 1,165 Fifth Ave- 
nue. 

Grenville T. Emmet, American 
Minister to the Netherlands, and 
Mrs. Emmet, who -have been in 
New York for the holidays, will sail 
Friday on the Europa t6 return to 
The Hague. 

Mr. and Mrs. Le Roy King of 
Newport are expected'today at the 


as Savoy-Plaza. 


Lieutenant Malin Craig Jr., U. 8. 
A., and Mrs. Craig have arrived at 
the Barclay from West Point. 


Colonel and Mrs. H. Murray Ja- 
coby gave a dinner last night at 
their home, 1,165 Fifth Avenue, for 
Sefiora Bien Venida Trujillo, wife 
of the President of the Dominican 
Republic. 

Miss Rosalie Coe of MayfaiT 
House has gone to Miami. 

Mrs. Edward J. Brundage and 
Miss Margaret Brundage of Wash- 
ington, Conn., are at the Berkshire. 
a James F. Williams of Detroit 


her son-in-law and 
daughter, Major and Mrs. John 
Howard Marsching, at 222 Bast 
Seventy-first Street. , 
LONG ISLAND. 
Mr. and Mrs. William’ Rogers Coe 
of Glen Head will be hosts at a din- 


ner at the Nassau Country Club 
before, the New Year’s Eve dance. 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel R. Maxwell | day 


of Manhasset have as house guests 
and Mrs. Robbins Conn of 
Washington. Mrs. Maxwell gave a 
luncheon yesterday at the Stage 
Coach Inn at Locust Valley in honor 
of Mrs. Conn. nae 


Mr. and Mrs. William Robertson 


NEWPORT, R. L., Dec. 29.—Com-| ®© 


sey Park Golf Club at 
attend the New Year’s Eve 
dinner dance. 
Miss Harriet Colburn of Boston is 
of Mrs. Rutherford H. Piatt 


Mrs. Arthur BE. Whitney 
City will leave early in 
for —— 8. C., to re- 


‘Ferdinand Jelke Jr., who 

has been at Laurelcroft, his estate 

Bayville, has gone to Fort Myers, 
Fla., to be gone until April. 

Rockaway Hunting Club at 


Contchater Wat Ee — Eonce So 


orrow. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Mr. and Mre. J. G. G. Merrow of 

Newark will ata 

Broke: daughter of Mr. and Mrs 

Ww, iS 4 

Robert ,» and Miss Cath- 
erine Ellis Wilkinson, 


> 


.|Mr. and Mrs. George Ellis Wilkin- 





son, both débutantes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert H. Ferris 
of Glen Ridge will entertain at 
their home this afternoon at a re- 
ception to introduce their daugh- 
ter, Miss Jean Ferris, a student at 
Pine Manor, Wellesley. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Thayer Field of 
South Orange will entertain at 
their home tomorrow evening at a 
supper dance for about a hundred. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland H. Storrs 
of Orange are among those who 
will entertain at dinner before the 
dance. ? 

A red and white ball was held-at 
the Englewood Field Club last eve- 
ning under the auspices of the 
Junior Auxiliary of the Englewood 
Hospital. Mrs. Lyman Burnham 
was chairman of the committee, 
‘which included Mrs. Watson Smith, 
Mys. W. Reginald; Jackson, Mrs. 
Kenneth Roome, Mrs. Barrett 
Whitman and Mrs. Marshall Um- 
pleby. 


CONNECTICUT. — 

Mrs. Millard C. Humstone of 
Greenwich will keep open house on 
New Year's Day. 

Mrs, Kay B. Fuller of Greenwich 
will .give a large party on New 
Year's Eve. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tilden Southack of 
Greenwich will have an eggnog 
party on New Year's Day. 

Mies Louise Wheeler of Bridge- 
port éntertained with a tea yester- 


Mrs. Edward H. Fallows and her 
da ter, Miss Annette Fallows, of 
Norfolk have gone to New York for 
the Winter. 

Mrs. Frank J. McLaren of Nor- 
walk is entertaining Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Moreau of New York for 
the week-end. 

Miss Patsy Pague of Bridgeport 
was hostess last night preceding 
the dance given by - and Mrs. 
Leslie McArthur for their daughter, 
Miss Ellen McArthur. 


BERMUDA. 


Governor William Bradford of 





WISS MARY H. BUSH 
ENGAGED TOMARRY 





_ Family-to Become Bride of 
Dr. R. F. C. Kegel. 








‘Plymouth Colony Among 
_ Her Ancestors. 





The engagement of Miss Mary 
‘Hemphill Bush to Dr. Richard F. 
Cc. Kegel has been announced to 
friends here by her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Bush of Weat 
Ghester, Pa., formerly of Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

On both sides of her family Miss 
Bush is a descendant of old Dela- 
‘ware families. She is a granddaugh- 
ter of the late Judge Edward Green 
Bradford of the Federal court of 
Delaware, a descendant of Governor 
William Bradford of the Plymouth 
(Mass.) Colony, and a member of 
the du Pont family. Mrs. Eleuthéra 
du Pont is her grandmother and 
Mrs. Henry Belin du Pont of Ard- 
more, Pa., her aunt. Miss Bush 
was graduated from Fairfax Hall, 
Waynesboro, Va. She was intro- 
duced to society in 1926 in Wilming- 
ton.and is a member of the Junior 


League. 

Dr. Kegel, the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Peter Kegel of Mil- 
waukee, was graduated from Mar- 
quette University and Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School. 


Sena—Fiaherty. 


Dr. and Mrs. Vincent W. Sena of 
West Somerville, Mass., have an- 
nounced the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Edith Stuyvesant 
Sena, to John Carton Fiaherty of 
‘Dorchester, Mass. Miss Sena, who 
is a direct descendant of Peter 
Stuyvesant, the first Governor of 
New York, is a member of the 
Kappa Delta Sigma sorority. Mr. 
Flaherty was graduated from Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
and is a construction engineer with 
the Federal Government. He is a 
member of the Army and Navy Club 
and the Technology Club of New 
York. He is also attached as an 
officer to the 101ist Engineers, Com- 
bat Regiment, 26th Division. 


SHE MADE DEBUT IN 1020 





Hamilton—Middleton. 


The engagement has been an-— 
nounced: to friends here of Miss | 
Frances Janet Hamilton, daughter | 
of Mrs, Francis J, Hamilton of 
Palmer, Mass., and the late Mr. 
Hamilton, to John Slater Middle- 
ton, son of Mr. and Mrs, Percy R. 
Middleton of Sharon, Mass. 

Miss Hamilton was graduated 
from Connecticut College for Wo- 
men in 1932. Mr. Middleton was 
graduated from Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1929. He 
is with the Pittsfield office of the 
Retail Credit Company of Atlanta. 


Parker—Milmine, 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Parker of 
Lancaster, Mass., have announced 
to friends here the engagement of 
their daughter, Miss Mary Carney 
Parker, to George Parsons Milmine 
of Lakeville, Conn., son of Mrs. 
Charles HE. Milmine of New York 
and Lakeville and the,late,Mr.. Mil- 
mine. 

Miss Parker attended the Ethel 
Walker School in Simsbury, Conn., 
and was. graduated in 1926 from 
Bryn Mawr College. She is a mem- 
ber of the Vincent Club of Boston. 
Mr. Milmine prepared for Yale at 
the Hotchkiss School and was grad- 
uated from the university in 1923. 
He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, Alpha Delta Phi‘ fraternity 
and the University Club of New 
York, and is now a master at the 
Hotchkiss School. 


Hendrickson—Brown. 


Mr. and Mrs. Augustine 2. Hen- 
drickson of 127 Hamilton Avenite, 
Glen Rock, N. J., have announced 
the engagement of their daughter, 
Miss Helen Lillian Hendrickson, to 
Howard Leslie Brown, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarence Howard Brown 
of Ridgewood. 

Miss Hendrickson was graduated 
from the Ridgewood; High School 
and the Katharine Gibbs School. 
Mr. Brown attended Haverford 
School and was graduated in 1931 
from Colgate University, where he 
Was a member, of Beta Theta Pi 
fraternity. 


Jackson—Bryer. 


Mr. and Mrs. Percival EH. Jack- 
son of 25 Fifth Avenue and Sea 
Cliff, L. I., have announced the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Miss 
Muriel Irma Jackson, to Joseph J. 
Bryer, son of Mr, and Mrs. Louis 
Bryer of this city. 

Miss Jackson was graduated from 
Friends Academy in Locust Valley, 
L, I., and the Scudder School, and 
is now. attending the Froebel 

e. Mr. Bryer is attending the 
Columbia University Law School 
and is managing editor of The Co- 
lumbia Spectator. 


McClarity—Dinsmore. 
Announcement has been made of 


Dinsmor 
Clifford Earl Dinsmore of Tarry- 
town, Ni Y. Miss McClarity was 
|graduated* from Mount Saint Vin- 
cent-on-the-Hudson and Mr. Dins- 
more from Lafayette College. 

The wedding will take place in 
February. ‘ 


Robinson—Stevens. 


Announcement has been made of 
the ent of Miss a 
c daughter of 

Mrs. E. Sterling Robinson of 8&t. 


the late Mr. Robinson, to Kenn 
Alexander Stevens of Bayard Lane, 


- | Princeton, N. J. Mr. Stevens is the | § 
Edward Addison Stevens and ’ 


son of 
Mrs. Edith Mae Stevens. 


Allen—Phillips. 
Mr. and Mrs.°J, W. Allen of 33 


Haven lanade, S. I., have an- 
ent of their 





Mark’s Place, St. George, 8. I., —* 





Bachrach Photo. 
-MAKES SOCIAL BOW, 
Miss Virginia N. Peugnet. 


MISS MATTHEWS 
WED IN GERMANY 


Princeton Bishop Officiates at 
Marriage of Daughter and 
Walter Flinsch, 


Special to Tas New Yorx Trues. 
PRINCETON, N. J., Dec. 29.~ 
The Right Rev. Paul Matthews, 
bishop of New Jersey, and Mrs. 
Matthews of Merwick, Princeton, 
have announced the marriage of 
their daughter, Miss Margaret 
Matthews, to Walter Flinsch, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Rudolf Flinsch of 

Frankfort-on-Main in Germany. 


The wedding ceremony, which 
took place in Victoria Memorial 
Church, Frankfort, on Dec. 14, was 
performed by Bishop Matthews, 
who with Mrs. Matthews was mak- 
ing a world tour. 

The bride is a granddaughter of 
the late Stanley Matthews, Senator 
from Ohio, and a niece of the late 
William Cooper Procter of Cincin- 
nati, benefactor of the graduate 
school at Princeton University, Her 
mother was Miss Elsie Procter of 
Cincinnati. The bride attended 
Miss Fine’s School in Princeton and 
Vassar College. She organized six 
years ago the Princeton Nursery 
School. : 

Mr. Flinsch, after attending Yale 
University, returned to Germany in 
1920 and has since been in the air- 
craft business. He is former scull- 
ing champion of Germany. 


Z Tienbath—Hawke. 
Special to Taz New Yorx Times. 

PRINCETON, N. J., Dec. 29. — 
Miss Isabelle Hawke, daughter of 
Mrs. Edward Skillman Hawke of 
Pennington and the late Dr. Ed- 
ward Skillman Hawke of Trenton, 
was married last evening to Ger- 
ould Stockton Tienbath, son of the 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Tienbath of 
Montclair. 

The father of the bridegroom per- 
formed the ceremony at the home 
of the bride’s mother, in the pres- 
ence of relatives’ and intimate 
friends. The bride, who was escort- 
ed by her brother, Dr. Edward 
K. Hawke, wore an antique ivory 
satin gown, made on tunic, lines, 
with long train of satin. Her 
veil of rose point and princess lace 
was made in coronet style. She 
carried a bouquet of bridal roses 
and lilies of the valley. Miss Helene 
Fontaine of Roslyn, L. I., was maid 
of honor. Philip Tienbath of Mont- 
clair was best man for his brother. 

The bride attended Miss Fine’s 
school in Princeton and Smith Col- 
lege. She is a member of the Junior 
League of- Trenton, Mr. .Tienbath 
was graduated from Mercersburg 
Academy and Haverford College and 
is now in business in New York. 





Princess Mdivani in South. 
CHARLESTON, 8S. C., Dec. 29 
().—Princess Alexis Mdivani is in 
South Carolina to pass New Year's, 
The former Barbara Hutton ar- 
rived on Thursday for a visit with 
her father, Franklyn L. Hutton, 
and Mrs. Hutton at‘ their planta- 
tion, Prospect Hill, near here. She 
has been in New York since her re- 

turn to this country on Nov. 27. 


Daughter to Mrs, J. L. Pratt. 

A daughter was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. John Lowell Pratt of Mont- 
clair, N. J., on Thursday at the 
Mountainside Hospital there. Mrs. 
Pratt is the former Miss Katharine 
Jennison of Montreal and St, Al- 
bans, Vt. The child “ill be called 
Nancy. . 





‘|Great-Granddaughter of Baron 


_ in Guard of Napoleon fe 
Introduced to Society. 





SHE IS WELLESLEY SENIOR 





Mother and Two Sisters, Mrs. MM, 
G. Clark and Mrs. John M. 
Russell, Help Receive. 





é 


Mrs. Ramsay Pengnet of Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., presented the youngest 
daughter, Miss Virginia Nathalie 
Peugnet, at a-tea dance yesterday 
at the National Society of Colonial 
Dames house, 215 East Seventy-first 
Street. The débutante is a great- 
granddaughter of Hyacinth Peu- 
gnet, a high ranking officer in Na- 
poleon’s Guard, wha, in recognition 
of his services, received the title of 


in. 

“After Napoleon’s fall-he was ex- 
iled from France and came to this 
country and settled in the historic 
Stone House at Cape Vincent, 
N. Y. Her grandfather, Dr. Eugene 
Peugnet, a well-known surgeon, 
was one of the founders of the 
French Hospital, this city, George 
Brown Robinson, her maternal 
grandfather, was descended from 
Rowland Robinson, who settled in 
Rhode Island in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, and from 
Thomas Hazard of Boston, both 
founding the American branch of 
the family which gave eleven Co- 
lonial Governors to this country. 

Miss Peugnet attended Brant. 
wood Hall, Bronxville, and the Sa- 
cred Heart Academy and now is a 
senior at Wellesley College, special- 
izing in art and —— 

At the reception yest y Miss 
Peugnet wore an off-the-shoulder 
gown of chartreuse moiré and car- 
ried mauve orchids, and Mrs. Peu- 
gnet, a gown of black velvet and 
gold metal. They were assisted in 
receiving by the débutante’s two 
sisters, Mrs. Henry G. Clark, who 
wore a gown of black and gold, and 
Mrs. John Mobey Russell, in a gown 
of blue velvet. 











NEW YEAR’S 
EVE 


Will be Celebrated 
in the 
TROPICAL GARDEN 


and the 


SEAGLADE 
HOTEL 


ST. REGIS 


Special Entertainment ... . Souvenirs 
Supper TEN DOLLARS per person 
For Reservations Call 
LAWRENCE = PLAZA '3-4500 
HOTEL ST. REGIS, Fifth Ave. at SSth St. WN. ¥' 











NEW YEAR’S 
EVE 
IN THE BEAUTIFUL 


DELLA ROBBIA — 
ROOM of the 


VANDERBILT HOTEL 


34th STREET and PARK AVENUS 


Subway entrance at the door 
FAVORS 


For reservations, phone AShiand 44000, Ext. 1825 





| American Art Association 
|. «Anderson Galleries... Ine. 


30 EAST $7th STREET 





OIL PAI 


@ 


ON EXHIBITION TODAY 





FROM 2 TO $ 


NTINGS 


Collected by the Late 
CHARLES STEWART SMITH 


Including the Famous Frans Hals “Two Singing Boys” 


estates and collections. 


Together with werks by celebrated. masecrs from ocher 


PUBLIC SALE: FRIDAY, JANUARY 4, at 8:15 


Part One of the Famous Library of the Late 


OGDEN 


GOELET 


PUBLIC SALE: JANUARY 3 and 4 





3 Sales Conducted by Messrs, 
H. H. PARKE + O. BERNET + A. Nv BADE - H. E, RUSSELL, 


2 
* 
* 





~ LISTS 500 IN CAST 


Historical Pageant, ‘George 
lll Regrets,’ Will Be First One 
All-British in Theme. 








LA FARGE NEW CHAIRMAN 
Kenneth M. Murchison Arrang- 
ing Musical Score—First of 
16 Balls Was in 1913. 








Innovations in executive person- 
mel, decorative design and histori- 
gal costuming feature the plans for 
the annual Beaux-Arts ball, to be 
produced on Feb. 1 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria by the Society of Beaux- 
Arts Architects. The sixteenth ball 
in a series of brilliant events which 
had their inception in 1913, the 
function will be under the director- 
ship of a new executive chairman 
and will be the first Beaux-Arts ball 
in the history of these artistic spec- 
tacles to have a completely British 
theme. 

The: preparations begun several 
weeks ago—by leaders of society and 
the artistic world give a ball of 
the Regency period England are 
characterized by the meticulous at- 
tention to detail which has always 
been one of the primary assets to 
the international reputation of the 
Beaux-Arts ball. An elaborate his- 
torical pagéant, entitled “George 
III Regrets,” which will enlist a 
cast of 500 persons, already has 
been devised and, in arranging @ 
beautiful setting for this and other 
features of the evening, the many 
committees for the ball are uphold- 
ing the tradition established by the 
late Lloyd Warren in 1913. 

‘Venice Thru the Ages’ First. 

In that year Mr. Warren sug- 
gested that the Beaux-Arts Archi- 
tects give a great ball, with public 
subscription, which would repre- 
gent—through ballroom decorations, 
pageantry and the costumes of the 
guests—some epoch of historical 
importance to the fine arts. The 
result was an event entitled ‘“Ven- 
ice Thru the Ages,’’ given in the 
Spring of 1913 at the Hotel Astor, 
which set an artistic precedent for 
entertainments to which a large 
public was invited to subscribe. 

In other years there had been sev- 
eral famous private costume balls 


given by members of society—not- | Giark 


ably the Bradley Martin ball in the 
— Waldorf Hotel and the ball 


Haro! 
given by Louis C. Tiffany in his| protningnam. 


studios— but no entertainment on 
such an ambitious scale as that first 
Beaux-Arts ball had been attempted 
here. This ball was followed, in 
1916, by the “‘Ball of the Gods” and, 
after the ending of the World War, 
by “A Pageant of Ancient France, 
both events proving to be social and 
artistic triumphs. Mr. Warren was 
chairman of the committee for the 
first three balls, each of which, be- 
sides its iefining name, had the 
title of ‘‘The Ball of the Fine Arts. 
‘Then Mr. Warren turned over 
- his responsible position as chair- 
man of ‘the committee to Kenneth 
M. Murchison, who held that post 
‘until pressure of business forced 
him to retire from it last Autumn, 
when the first definite plans for 


the new ball were being drawn up. | 


Mr. Murchison supervised the ex- 
ecutive committee which produced 


the m Beaux-Arts Balls which | pit, 
have ——— the first three “Balls and 


of the Fine Arts.” 
La Farge New Chairman. 
On retiring from executive leader- 


ship he passed the responsibility on Mrs 
to Christopher La Farge, the new/|L. Prat 


chairman. The interesting variety 
of the themes for the events under 


Mr. Murchison’s direction is seen | Co 


in a list of their titles, given in 
chronological sequence: ‘Carnivale 
de. Paris’; ‘Cirque d’Hiver’’; “A 
* Fete in the Gardens of Versailles’ 
&(one of the most gorgeous public 
entertainments ever produced in 
this city); ‘‘Northern Africa, 1847,’ 
“Old New Orleans, 1803’’; ‘‘Napole- 
on I,” ‘‘Renaissance,” ‘Bal Mod- 
erne,” “A Pageant of Old New 
York,”’ ‘‘World Cruise” and last 
’ Winter’s ‘‘Marco Polo.’’ 

Just as each of these events was 
distinctive in its portrayal of a his- 
torical epoch, the forthcoming ball 
also will employ a theme that has 
not been developed in the past “by 
the Beaux-Arts Architects. The 
facetious title, the committe re- 
ports, is evolved from a historical 
fact that George III and the Prince 
of Wales (later George IV) were 
not on speaking terms and that the 
King, with cold precision, refused 
all invitations to his son’s extrava- 
gent entertainments at Carlton 
House, London, and at Brighton 
Pavillion, which he built in 1787, 

The cast for the pageant is now 
being assembled and the roles of 
famous characters of that era will 
be taken by many of: prominence 
in the social and artistic life of 
New York. All, of course, will be 
authentic historical costumes” and 

rospective guests also are advised 

t they must attend the ball in 
costumes of the period, which may 
— any section of the British 
es. 


Murchison Arranging Score. 


_ Although Mr. Murchison retired 
from active direction of the ball, 
he is now treasurer of the event 
* and is arranging a musical score 
for the pageant. Being a musician 
of note, aside from his many busi- 


ness activities, he has supervised N 


this detail for many years and also 
has ew “a orchestra 
d e ep es of pageantry. 
—— others assisting as chair- 
men of various committees are: 

t 


Draper, women’s 
> Mrs. Alexander 
junior committee, and Miss Laura 
The junior committee, which was 
formed recently, has among its 
members: 


of 
Arts Institute of Design in this 
city and of the American School 
at Fontainebleau, France. 

tions * be eet from. Miss 
Connelly,: Room 583, the Waldorf- 


ss eee 


* 


New York Times 


Mrs. Louis de B. Moore. 





INTEREST IS ACTIVE 
IN CHARITY OPERA 


Miss Eweretta Kernochan Is in 
Charge of Large Group for 
Friday Matinee Benefit. 








Well-known persons who have 
long been interested in the work of 
the Florence Crittenton League are 
active in the sale of boxes and seats 
for the performance of ‘‘Der Rosen- 
kavalier,’’ with Mme. Lotte Leh- 
mann, Mme. Olszewska, Mme. 
Fleischer and Emanuel List in the 
leading réles, next Friday afternoon 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
behalf of the league. 

Miss Eweretta Kernochan heads 
the benefit committee and her aides 
are: 

Mrs. Louis de Bebian Moore, Lady Arm- 
8 Mrs. Ed Gould,.Mrs. James Lees 
Laidlaw, Mrs. Johnston L. 

Rodney W. Williams, Mrs. J. 

, Miss Frances D. 
Mortimer M. Menken, Mrs. ‘ pbell 
Alice C. Smith, Mrs. Daniel F. 

8. Bache; W. Bruce Cobb, 

M. Tompkins, Henry W. Her- 
id A. Content and Edgar V. 


_The net proceeds of the perform- 
ance will further the charitable 
activities of the Florence Critten- 
ton .League, maintained entirely 
through donations from’ individu- 
als. The headquarters of the or- 
ganization at 427 West Twenty-first 
Street shelters young women await- 
ing court arraignment. It also pro- 
vides them with care and guidance. 

Among those who have purchased 
boxes or seats for the benefit are: 

Mrs. James Charles 
Gilmore Kerley, 

Mrs. Clevelan 


e 
+ Suna a liss, re E. Mar- 
Watson "Webb, Mrs. Frederick F. 
Roland L. Redmond, Mrs. 
Mrs. David ‘Crawford 





3rewster, Mrs. 
; ‘or. 


jtanford White, 5 
Miss Annie Burr — Ars. - 
bert Satterlee . Adol: Pavenstedt, 
Mrs. win M. ey, Mrs. John Ross 
Delafield, Mrs. Pierre Lorillard Lewis 
erfurd Morris, Mrs. William Woodward 
Mrs, Jay F. Carlisle. 

Others are Mrs, John we 4 Hammond, 
Mrs. John D. Ryan Mrs. Gilbert Colgate, 
Mrs. R. Burnham ffat, Mrs. Robert Ba- 
con, Mrs. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, 
Walter B. James, George B. 


uardia, 
, Char 2 Geor:; 
Macdonald, Samuel D. Levy and Philip r 

Reservations for the benefit may 
be obtained through Miss Ker- 
nochan in Room 503 at 598 Madison 
Avenue or at the box office of the 
Metropolitan. 


H. BARTLETT WELLS 
MARRIED BY PROXY 


U. S. Vice Consul at Montevideo 
Wed by Power of Attorney, 
With Bride in Mexico, D. F. 


Special to Tas New Yorx Tougs. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J., Dec. 29.— 
Announcement has been made of 
the marriage. of H. Bartlett Wells, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Wells 
of Watchung, to Sefiorita Margarita 
Viesca y Paina of Mexico, D. F., on 
Nov. 16. The ceremony was per- 
formed by power of attorney at the 
home of the bride’s parents, the 
bride’s brother taking the place of 
the absent bridegroom. 

Mr. Wells is in the United States 
Consular Service. -He was stationed 
in Mexico, D. F., for a year as vice 
consul and there met the young wo- 
man who is now his wife. After 
he had been transferred to Monte- 
video, Uruguay, as vice consul, they 
decided to be married, but Mr. 
Wells could not obtain a leave of 
absence. 

Mrs. Wells, who has been a guest 
here of her husband’s parents, is 
on the way to join Mr. Wells in 
Montevideo. _Mr. Wells, a native of 











He attended 

emy*and Harvard University. He 
has been in the consular service for 
three years. 


Elizabeth Story: to Wed. Jan. 11. 
Special to Tas New Yorx Truss. 
MAPLEWOOD, N. J., Dec. 29.— 





CENTRAL FIGURES IN 


.| grand ballroom. the 


ted | Stamford, 


7 —— —— 


a 


Studio Photo, 


—⸗ 


SUNDAY, 
POST-HOLIDAY SOCIAL ACTIVITIES. 


David Berns Phota, 


Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry. 





2, 000 Expected at Peacock Ball; 
Dancing Till Dawn; Stage Revue 





Foyer, to Be Called ‘Au Danube 


Bleu,’ to Have Silver Tables and 


Chairs Covered With Metal Brocade—Supper to Be r 
Served in ‘Club Rendezvous.’ 





The gayety of the holiday period 
will be enhanced not a little by. the 
fourth annual Peacock Ball on Fri- 
day night in the grand ballroom 
suite of the Waldorf-Astoria. More 
than 2,000 persons are expected to 
attend the event, which since its in- 
ception has been an outstanding 
entertainment of each Winter sea- 
son in New York. Its net proceeds 
will benefit the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor.) 

Dancing until dawn is prom 
to the ball subscribers, for wh 
added diversion a spectacular mid- 
night revue and’ other supper club 
features have.been arranged. The 


- | ball will take place in a setting of 


great beauty. 

Guests entering the grand ball- 
room will pass through the east 
foyer, which will be called “‘Au 
Danube Bleu’’ for the evening. Here 


ered with blue and silver metal 
brocade, will be grouped under 
luminous folds of cloth of silver 
gauze which will be flooded with 
deep blue light.» Clusters of ‘illum- 
inated blue balloons will be sus- 
pended above the Kobentzl bar. 
Music by a famous Viennese orches- 
tra will play compositions sugges- 
tive of Vienna, Budapest and the 
gypsy airs of Romany. 

In another room adjoining the 
“Club Ren- 
dezvous’’ will open after the mid- 
night entertainment. This foyer 
will have a decorative scheme of 
smilax and other greenery arranged 
before tall screens of blue mirrors. 
Supper will be served here and a 
varied program of entertainment 
will continue. Miss Louise Iselin 
and Mrs. C. Oliver O’Donnell have 
arranged the program for this 
room. 


many silver tables and chairs, cov- | ™ 


General dancing in the grand 
‘ballroom will bé halted temporar- 
ily at midnight for the revue pre- 
sented by the Actors Dinner Club. 
Walter O’Keefe will be master of 
ceremonies and will introduce 
features including the Polka Bal- 
let from “‘The Great Waltz,’’ Don+ 
ald Brian and the ‘‘Florodora 
Sextette’’ in a number entitled 
‘“‘What Became of the Florodora 
Boys?“ the dance team of Long 
jand Collins from ‘‘Say When,’’ and 
)Walter Huston, star of ‘‘Dods- 
worth.”’ 

Miss Ruth Vanderbilt Twombly 
is executive chairman of the ball. 
The entertainment committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Mrs. Rob- 
ert L. Clarkson, includes: 

Mr. and Mrs. George D. Widener, Mr. 
Vand Mrs. ¢ Bingham, Mr. and 


W. Stuart Sy 
Nelson Slater, 
Cus’ 


Another group active in plans is 
the junior committee headed by 
Mrs. Robert L. Gerry Jr. and in- 
cluding: 


Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, Mrs. 
Bostwick, Mrs. John R. 1, Mrs. Philip 
. Iglehart, 


Miss Martha E. Allen is chair- 
man of the débutante committee 
and Mrs, Cornelius N. Bliss heads 
the ticket committee. 

Tickets for the ball, which in- 
clude supper, dancing and the en- 
tertainment in the grand ballroom 
and east foyer, may be obtained 
at the ball headquarters in Suite 
573 at the Waldorf. An additional 
charge will be made for reserva- 
tions in the ‘‘Club Rendezvous.” 








ison =| ELIZABETH M. SMITH 


BRIDE IN BALTIMORE 


She Is Married to Lieut. John 
H. Griffin, Son of Retired 


Commodore. 








Special to Taz New Yorx Tuuxs. 

BALTIMORE, Dec. 20. — Miss 
Elizabeth Marsden Smith, daughter 
of R. Marsden Smith and Mrs. 
Navin Smith was married this after- 
noon to ILdeutenant John Hook 
Griffin, U.S.N., son of Commo- 
dore Thomas D. Griffin, retired, 
= of Mrs. Griffin, now of Annap- 
olis. — 

The bride was given in marriage 
by her father, and her sister, Miss 
Bertha Whitridge Smith was her 
maid of honor. Mrs. John W. Stin- 
son was the matron of honor, The 
bridesmaids were Mrs. Ambler 
Moss, Elizabeth Janney, Louise 
Plater of Washington and Mrs. 
Hugh Smallwood of New York. 

Lieutenant Griffin Herring was 
Lieutenant Griffin’s best man, his 
ushers, all lieutenants, were Charles 
Allen Buchanan, Eugene 8S. Karpe, 
Jesse Thares, Edmund Battelle 
Taylor, John K. Wells, James S. 

e, William G. Cooper and 


A small reception followed at the 
Guilford residence of the bride's 
eo Mrs. R. Manson 


Sniffen—Trecartin. 
Special to Tas New York Truss. 
——— —— Dec. 29.— 
@ . marriage Florence 
Trecartin, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
David M. of Brooklawn 
— a James B. me s0n of 
- an ‘ . Sniffen of 
Saye esta 
ith the 
Rev. Joseph Racioppi, rector, of- 
ficiating. Mr. Sniffen is with the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, and the Land and e 
Development Company of this city, 
of which he is secretary and treas- 
urer. 





A CHRISTMAS PAGEANT. 


Drama of Holy Nativity at St. 
Bartholomew's Today. 


Many of the younger members of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church will take 


Preston | part in “A Pageafit of the Holy 





church. The script was written by 
Leonard Young, director of dra- 
matics for St. ew's Com- 





Nativity”: this afternoon at the|*2° 


CATHARINE H. EMLEN 
PHILADELPHIA BRIDE 


Wed to Philip J. Chapman in 
St. James Charch—She Has 
Eight Attendants. 


Special to Tas New Yorx Truss. 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 29.—The 
marriage of Miss Catharine H. Em- 
len, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Sam- 
uel Emlen of Awbury, German- 
town, to Philip J. Chapman, son 
of Mrs./S. Hudson Chapman of 
1,128 Spruce Street, took place at 
4 P. M. today in St. James Church, 
with the Rev. Dr. G. W. G. An- 
thony officiating. 

The bride. was given in marriage 
by her father, and her sister, Miss 
Elizabeth H. Emlen, was maid of 
honor. The bridesmaids were Miss 
Marion S. Emlen and Miss Fran- 
ces S. Emlen, sisters of the bride; 
Miss Eleanor Scattergood, cousin 
of the bride; Mrs. John Wilkies of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Mrs. Francis 
Robinson of Oyster Bay, L. I., and 
Miss Edwina Campbell. Miss Judia 
H. Emlen, youngest sister of the 
bride, was flower girl. 

8. Hudson Chapman Jr. acted as 
best man for his brother, and the 
ushers were Samuel Emlen 3d, S. 
B. Richards See oo ty, Britton 
QO. Mockridge, m Perot Bis- 
sell Jr., John Brinley Muir and 
Daniel S. Merritt. 

A_ reception followed the cere- 
mony at the home of the bride’s 
parents. 

Mr, and Mrs. Chapman will be 
at home the end of January. at 
1,128 Spruce Street. 


5,000 .AT CHARITY SHOW. 


First of Four in the Carnival for 
Junior League Is Heid. 


Five thousand children attended 
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Mrs. James Field. 


(COMMITTEE PLANS 
THE BUTLERS’ BALL 


Mrs. James Field Heads Group 
in Charge of Arrangements 
for Event Jan. 16. 


Lumiere Photo. 











Mrs. James Field and a committee 
are now arranging another Butlers’ 
Ball, which. is to be given at-the 
Commodore on Jan. 16 for the ben- 
efit of the Bellevue Hospital Social 
Service, of which Mrs. Field ° is 
chairman. The first Butlers’ Ball, 
here last Winter was patterned by 
Mrs. Field and her committee on 
an event of similar name which she 
and Lady Hamilton organized in 
England fourteen years ago. 

Assisting Mrs. Field in the en- 
terprise are: 

Mrs, Henry G. Gray, Miss Louise Iselin, 
Mrs. Charlies Morgan Jr., Mrs. Ogden 
Enipps, Mrs, Philip B. Weld, Mrs. Ric 
Whitney and Mrs. Frank L. Polk. : 

The event is arranged mainly for 
the entertainment of=members of 
various household staffs. Robert 
Hider heads an executive commit- 
tee. . 

Dancing and entertainment feat- 


"jures are contemplated. Reserva- 


tions may be obtained from Mrs. 
Field at River House, 435 East 
Fifty-second Street. 


GREENWICH PLANS 
A HUNGARIAN BALL 


Elaborate Pageant on New 
Year’s Eve to Be Given at 
Round Hill Clab. 


Special to Tos New YorK TIMEs. 

GREENWICH, Conn., Dec. 20.- 
The New. Year will be ushered in 
with a Hungarian ball at the Round 
Hill Club. Monday night’s event 
promises to be the most elaborate 
entertainment given for Greenwich 
society in many years. The club 
will be transformed into a Hun- 











ture of the festivities will be a 
Hungarian peasant pageant wed- 
ding, which will take place at 11:30 
P. M. Mrs. Alva B. See heads the 
committee in charge of the party. 
More than 250 reservations already 
have been made. 

Nicholas Karoly, Hungarian ar- 
tist, is painting a mural represent- 
ing a scene in a Hungarian village 
for the wall of the club. A Hun- 
garian gypsy orchéstra will play. 
Mrs. Edward J. Noble will appear 
as the bride and Colonel Arthur H. 
Carter as the bridegroom. Edward 
J. Noble will be the priest, and 
Mrs. Richard.G, Croft, Mrs. Fran- 
cis Allen, Mrs. Frederick Alexan- 
der Jr., Mrs. R. W. Bartram Jr., 
Mrs. Austin Iglehart and Mrs, Wil- 
liam 8S. Wilson will be the bride’s 
attendants. 

Dinner will consist largely of 
Hungarian dishes: Many of the 


guests will appear in Hungarian 
costumes. 

New Year’s Eve parties have 
been arranged also at the Green- 
wich Country Club, the Field Club, 
the Tamarack Club and the Mil- 
brook Club. 

Mrs. Grace Hall Brosseau will be 
the hostess for a New Year’s Eve 
— at her home in Belle Haven. 


- and Mrs. Henry Wade 
Nuckols of Stanwich Road gave a 
dinner tonight- Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacob Hekma of North Street will 
entertain ‘tomorrow afternoon. 


FORREST B. LINDLEY WEDS. 


Bridesmaids of Miss Constance 
Merryweather Carry Candles. 


Special to Tos New York Tnazs. 

» Dec. 29.—An old 
Russian custom, that of carrying 
lighted candles instead of bouquets, 
was introduced in Cleveland today 
when Miss Constance Merryweath- 
er’s bridesmaids observed the pic- 
turesque folkway at Miss Merry- 
weather’s marriage in St. Chris- 
topher’s-by-the-River at Gates Mills, 
Cleveland suburb, to Forrest Barry 
Lindley, son of Forrest Pratt Lind- 





{ley of New. York and the late Mrs. 


Lawrence 'G: Alexander. 





garian peasant village, and a fea-| 


DECEMBER 30, 


OPERA TO BENEFIT 


HEALTH STATIONS} 





‘Parsifal’ Matinee on Jan. 12 
to Be Taken Over by Diet 
Kitchen Health Service. 





NEEDY CHILDREN ASSISTED 





Funds Will Be Raised Also for 
Protection .of Mothers in 
Care of Association. 





The children’s health service of 
the New York Diet Kitchen Asso- 
ciary of 


managers organiza 
raise funds for the protection of 
mothers and children. 


vice, which maintains five health 
stations in the city, with doctors, 


Serving on the board of managers 


- 


Foote Dwight, Mrs. Joel 
Fisher, Mrs, Junius Bouton Bird, Mrs. 
Eilers, Mrs. Gerard H. Coster, Mrs. 
Morgan Cod . Mrs, 
Fraser, Mrs. J. Crosby 
Elizabeth L. uier, 


Kari 


Charies Duncan 
Brown Jr., Miss 
Leonard 





BALL TO REPRODUCE 
ST. MORITZ CASINO 


Trees and Simalated Snow and 
Ice to Be at Benefit for Lenox 
Hill Hospital. 


In their preparations for the 
Snow Ball to be given on Jan. 24 
at the Waldorf-Astoria for the ben- 
efit of the Lenox Hill Hospital, 
committees are planning features 
of decoration which will produce a 
scene representing the famous mid- 
winter rendezvous at St. Moritz. 

One of the striking examples of 
this decoration will be the west 
foyer of the ballroom suite, which 
will be known as the St. Moritz 
Casino. Here, in keeping with the 
fir trees and simulated snow and 
ice in the grand ballroom, there 
will be settings depicting vistas of 
snow-capped mountain peaks and 
distant fields of snow. In the fore- 
ground of this set will be a repro- 
duction of the exterior of the casino 
at St. Moritz. Tyrolian singers 
in native costume will entertain 
throughout the evening. The ar- 
rangements for the Casino are un- 
der the direction of the Junior Aid 
League of the Lenox Hill Hospital. 
The organization on this occasion 
will celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of its ‘founding. 


ELIZABETH L. MANGET 
BRIDE OF C. R. SMITH 


Elliott Roosevelt Usher for 
Head of Air Lines in Wed- 
ding in Texas. 

















Special to Taz New York Tres. 
DALLAS, Texas, Dec. 29.—Miss 
Elizabeth Lewis Manget, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Manget, ‘4,225 
Fairfax Avenue, was married this 


afternoon to Cyrus Rowlett Smith 
of Chicago, son of Mrs. Marion 
Smith of Austin. The wedding took 
place at the home of the bfide’s 
parents, Dean George ‘Rodgers 
Wood of St. Matthew’s Epscopal 
Church reading the service. Mr. 
Smith is president of the American 
Air Lines. 
desmaids were Miss Helen 
Dawes of Chicago, a former room- 
mate of the bride at Vassar; Miss 
Betty Edward of Dallas and Miss 
Marlee Williams of Fort Worth. 
Dr. Hodges McKnight of Fort 
Worth was man. Elliott 
Roosevelt, son of the President, 
and William Smith of Austin, the 
bridegroom’s brother, were ushers. 
Mr. anad Mrs. Smith will be at 
home at the Drake Hotel in Chicago 
on..their return from a wedding 
trip. Rate 


MISS REYNES HOSTESS. 


Entertains for 70 Before Dance of 
Old Greenwich Assembly. 


Special to Taz New Yorx Truus, 
GREENWICH, Conn., Dec. 29.— 
Several parties preceded the dance 
of the Old Greenwich Assembly this 
evening at the Stamford Yacht Club. 
Miss Madeleine Reynes of Wahne- 
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PRESENTED TO SOCIETY. 
Miss Carol Ward. 





Miss Carol Ward was introduced 
to society last night at a large din- 
ner dance given for her by her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Evans Ward, 
at the Pierre. 


NUPTIALS ARE HELD 
FOR MISS DOUGLASS 


Mother’s Gown, Grandmother's 


Lace Worn at Marriage to 
Stuart P. Coxhead. 














Special to Taz New YorxK Tres. 

WEST ORANGE, N. J., Dec. 29. 
—Miss Margaret Nichols Douglass, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Payson 
Stone Douglass of. Llewellyn Park, 
today was married to Stuart Platt 
Coxhead of New York, son of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Stuart 
Coxhead, formerly of Oakland, 
Calif. The ceremony was per- 
formed in Grace Episcopal Church, 
Orange, by the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Darlington, rector of the Church of 
the Heavenly Rest, New York, 
uncle of the bride, and the Rev. Dr. 
Charles Thomas Walkley, rector of 
the church. A large reception fol- 
lowed at Essex County Country 
Club. 

The bride, who was escorted by 
her father, was attended by Mrs. 
Ralph Cramer Coxhead of New 
York City, sister-in-law of the 
bridegroom and cousin of the bride, 
as matron of honor. Miss Beatrice 
Stone Douglass was her: sister’s 
maid of honor... The attendants 
were the Misses Elizabeth Eastman 
Smith, Margaret Halsey Smith, 
Stephanie Mary Barrett, Margaret 
Sargent Lea of the Oranges, Mar- 
garet Henry King of Durham, 
N. C.; Helene Sherer of Worcester, 
Mass.; Mrs. Charles Walter Nichols 
Jr. of New York and Mrs. Lars 
Hedstrom of Buffalo, N. Y.; Mary 
Stone Douglass, another sister of 
the bride, was flower girl. 

Ralph Cramer Coxhead was his 
brother’s best man. The ushers 
were Edward Remington Nichols 
Douglass, brother of the bride; Au- 
gust Frederick Kammer Jr. of 
South Orange, Charles Walter 
Nichols Jr., Dr. John Russell 
Twiss, James W. Duff, Melville W. 
Hall, Bruce Angus and Ward R. 
Clark, all of New York. 

The bride wore her mother’s wed- 
ding gown of ivory satin, made 
with a bodice of rose point and 
duchess lace. Her tulle veil fell 
from a rose point lace cap which 
formerly belonged to her grand- 
mother, the jate Mrs. Benjamin 
Douglass Jr. She carried lilies of 
the valley and gardenias. 

The couple are leaving for Calli- 
fornia on the way to Honolulu, 
New Zealand and Australia. They 
will return to New York through 
the Canadian Rockies and will be 


‘}at home after May in Llewellyn 


Park. 

The bride is a granddaughter of 
E. Remington Nichols and the late 
Mrs. Nichols and the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Benjamin Douglass Jr., all of 
Llewellyn Park. She attended Dear- 
born Morgan School of Orange and 
the Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., and is a member of the 
Junior League of the Oranges. The 
bridegroom is a graduate cf Colum- 
bia ._University and is associated 
with the Ralph 8S. Coxhead Cor- 
poration. 


Taylor—Anderson. 
Special to Tos New YorxK Times. 
EAST ORANGE, N. J., Dec. 29.— 
The marriage of Miss Ruth Eleanor 
Anderson,- daughter of ,Mr, and 
Mrs. Ira L. Anderson of East 
Orange, to Philip A. Taylor, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. O. A. Taylor, also 
of this place, was performed this 
afternoon at Calvary Methodist 
Episcopal Church by the Rev. Dr, 
Frank Kingdon, assisted by the 
Rev. Dr. Fred Clare Baldwin, also 
of East Orange. A reception was 
held at the Anderson home. 
Miss Jean Anderson was her sis- 
ter’s maid of honor. 
were the Misses Annette Hallberg 
of Caldwell and Madalyn Bellinger 
of Cobleskill, N. Y., former class- 
mates of the bride at Skidmore Col- 
lege. Robert Taylor. was his broth- 
er’s best man. Julian Taylor, -an- 
other brother; Paul Anderson, 
brother of the bride; Warren J. 
Jr. of Lancaster, Pa., for- 
merly of East Orange, and Hamil- 
ton Reeve were ushers. 
The couple will go to Buck Hill 
, Pa., on a wedding trip. They 


’| Falls 
enning, | Will live in Brooklyn. 


- Miss Shirley Newkirk of Quintard 


Avenue, Old Greenwich, was host- 
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ing will ‘mark the 258th anniversary 
of Stukely Westcott’s death. 





Patrick—Mumford. 
Special to Tos New Yoru Truss. 





CHARITY GONCERT | 
BY MME. EASTON 


Soprano to Give a Program te 
Further the Work of City 
Visiting Committee, 








SUPPER BEFORE THE EVENT, 





Mrs. Ives Washburn Heads a 
Large Group of Society Women 
Active in Cause. 





Another concert in the series for 
the benefit of the New York City 
Visiting Committee of the State 
Charities Aid Association will be 
held at the Plaza on the night of 
Jan. 13, when the artist will be 
Mme. Florence Easton, soprano. A 


before the cancert. 4 
‘Mrs. Ives Washburn heais the 
group of women in charge of the 
arrangements for the series. Her 
aides are: 
ts. George B. George ad 
m.. Bird, Mere: —e — MPendergnst, 
Carl L. Vietor, Mrs. Henry Parker 
Mrs. . Worden, Miss 
Marion R. Taber, Mrs. Frederick L. Cran- 
ie ibe Bae Mie Soke, per 
William J. e, Mrs. Wakefield 
Worcester and M N. Crego. 
Proceeds will further the Visiting 
Committee’s charitable activities 
among the hospitals of the city. The 
committee visits institutions*devot- 
ed to the needs of the sick r 
and also carries on social work in 
the/homes of destitute patients, aids 
handicapped and provides daily 
music for patients in hospitals and 
in the homes of the sick. 
Reservations are being made at 
the headquarters of the Visiting 
Committee, -105 East Twenty-sec- 
ond Street, and at the Plaza. Sub- 
scribers may purchase tickets for 
both the supper and the concert or 
tickets for the concert. : 





Dinner for Mary D. Washburn. 

Mrs. Frederick Edey of Bellport, 
L. I., gave a dinner last night in 
the Empire Room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria for her grand-niece, Miss 
Mary D. Washburt, a débutante of 
this season. Among the guests were’ 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger Whitman, the 
Misses Lydia Sherwood, Jane Perry, 
Alice Lord, Elizabeth Washburn, 
Alison Bruere and Mary Graves, 
Arthur Sherwood, David Lord, Wil- 
liam! White, Frederick Gilbert, Ar- 
thur Ballantine, Alleyne C. Howell 
Jr., Dupont Irving, Gouverneur 
Phelps, David Cook and Peter 
Merrill. 
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BER MUODA 
One of the World’ 8 Finest Hotale 
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SILO’S 

Public Auction 

40 East 45th St. 
Established 1879 


BANKRUPTCY SALE 
RUGS 


Stock of 
DIKRAN MEDZIGIAN 


Including Bejar, Sarouks,Mahal 

Herez, F » Hamadan, 

Kermanshahs, Meumtaz, 
By order of 


Chinese, etc. 
DAVID G. GODWIN, rrustee 
1501 Broadway 


GEORGE J. MINTZER 
Attorney for Trustee 


EXHIBITION: 
Monday, Dec. 31 to date of Sale. 


‘ALE: 
Saturday, Jan. 5, 1935 at 2 P. M. 


Under the Direction of 
Mrs. JAMES P. SILO 


oresl 
Hills 
HOTEL 

Augusta ,Ga. All: Expense 


Hewey W 1 Ourton Monoging Uirector 














The Newest, 

Best Locoted . 

Hotel (Fireproof? 
m this 














ART GALLERIES, Inc. 
9-13 EAST 59th STREET 


AT AUCTION 
ART FURNISHINGS 


COLLECTORS’ DRESDENS, IVORIES, 
SILVER, BOOKS, RUGS, ETC. 


WM. H. MORGAN 
And from other Estates 


— Order The 
Central Honover Bonk & Trust Ce: 
With additions 


SALE: WED., THURS., FRI, SAT. 
Jan. 2, 3, 45, at 2 P. M. Daily 
Exhibition Monday Until Sale 

ee 


E, P. O'REILLY & SONS, Auctioncers 
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HOLIDAY FESTIVITY 
AT COLLEGE DANCE 


Nearly 3,000 Attend Event at 
Waldorf-Astoria in the In- 
terest of Hope Farm. 








_ PENNANTS PROVIDE COLOR 





Represent Colleges and Schools 
Whose Students Contribute 
to Gayety of Evening. 





The grand ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria was the scene last 
night of an entertainment that had 
many of the characteristics of the 
dances which have been attended 
20 enthusiasticaliy during the holi- 
days by the hundreds of young per- 
sons in town for the school and col- 
lege vacation period. This was the 
Interschool and College Dance, ar- 
ranged for the benefit of Hope 
Farm by several young men who 
had the assistance of many dé- 
butantes and post débutantes, 

An unexpectedly large attendance 
of nearly 3,000 persons gave the 
party added distinction in a night 
crowded with festivities elsewhere. 
In this assemblage were many of 
those who had attended débutante 
parties earlier.in the evening and 
others who remained a little while 
and then went on to functions else- 
where 

As the guests entered the grand 
ballroom they found a gay spirit of 
collegiate holiday festivity reflected 
in the many banners, pennants and 
flags hung from the tiers of boxes 
in bright profusion. Colleges and 
schools throughout this séction of 
the country were represented both 
in this colorful display and in the 
huge stag line of young men. Fea- 
tured in the decorative effect were 
the special banners of the Prince- 
ton, Williams and Amherst Clubs 
of New York, which were hung 
from the principal boxes, and also 
the famous Hill School banner 
which has accompanied the Hill 
athletic teams on their trips during 
the last twenty years. Another 
“striking emblem was a huge pen- 
nant especially made for the dance 
by the Choate School, 

The dance was the latest in a se- 
ries organized a few years ago by a 
small group of school and college 
boys for the purpose of bringing 
into closer contact the’ students of 
well-known preparatory schools, 
colleges and universities in the 
East. In point of its attendance and 
general festive atmosphere, last 
night's entertainment was the most 
successful that has been held in the 
series. : 

The young guests were received 
in the east foyer of the ballroom by 
a committee comprised of several 
of the patronesses for the event. 
This group included Mrs. Arthur 
W. Butler, Mrs. Knowlton Durham, 
Mrs. M. Taylor Pyne Jr., Mrs. 
Philip Le Boutillier and Mrs. Gra- 
ham Youngs. 

An elaborate entertainment was 
the feature of the late hours. Ed 
Sullivan acted as master of cere- 
monies for this program, which was 
presented in the grand ballroom. In 
another foyer adjoining the ball- 
room was a ‘Collegiate Bar,” 
termed ‘‘a meeting place of inform- 
al hilarity’’ where vari-colored bal- 
loons, amusing cartoons, pennants 
and banners enlivened the scene. 

One of the dinners before the 
dance was given by Mrs. M. Taylor 
Pyne Jr. for Miss Caroline Saw- 
yer. The other guests included Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Ogden Bacon dJr., 
Miss Alice André, Miss Betty Glov- 
er, Miss Jane Aldred, Constantine 
Mittendorf, James Worden . and 
Jorge R. André Jr. : 

Miss Carol Ward, who was intro- 
duced at a dinner dance earlier in 
the evening, brought several of her 
guests to the Interschool and Col- 
lege dance. In her party were her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs, Evans Ward, 
and also: 

The Misses;Mary Struthers, Nancy Lury, 
Pamela Hall, Florence Ruthrauff, Barbara 
Baird, Winston Powers, Patricia Alien, Su- 
zganne Kip Wood and Elizabeth Russell; 
Harold Van Husen, Donald Bold, Hyde 
Phillips, Frank Norman, Richard Ross- 
back, William Malerne, John Hoge, Ralph 
Crow, Robert Schmid, William Warly, Eqd- 
fore Anderson, Allen Overton and Lubert 

Dr, and Mrs. Henry S. Dunning 
gave a dinner for the Misses Velona 
Barringer, Jean Parker, Carol 
Aiken and Kathryn Reilly; Francis 
Dixon, James Quinn, Peter Rutter 
and Robert Dieckerhoss. i 

Mrs. Lawrence L. Gillespie gave 
a dinner for her daughter, Miss 
Phyllis I, R. Gillespie. 

Robert C, Durham was chairman 
of the executive committee for the 
dance, Orrin K. Boice headed the 

, entertainment committee, Robert 

Crimmins the arrangements com- 

mittee; Miss Mabel Garvan, débu- 

tante committee and Miss Dorothy 

Healy, senior committee. 

Some of the colleges and prepara- 
tory schools represented by com- 
mittee members and other young 
men at the dance were Yale, Har- 
vard, Princeton, Brown, Amherst, 
Williams, Lehigh, University of 
Virginia, Dartmouth and Columbia; 
also Choate, Lawrenceville, Phil- 
lips-Andover, Phillips-Exeter, Hill, 
St. Paul's, St. George’s, Groton, 
Kent, Loomis, Taft, Deerfield, 
Hotchkiss, Gunnery and Stuyve- 
sant. 

Some of the young women at the 
dance, most of whom. were mem- 
berg of various committees, were: 


The Misses Gwendolyn Gwynn, Beity 
Morris, Elizabeth Acker, Beatrice Elphi 
Deborah 








stone, Locke, -Elizabeth Glover, 
Sarah Key, Marion Dunstan, Jane Aldred, 
Audrey den, Ann arna 
Brower, Ann Campbell, Priscilla B. Hirons, 
a Eugenie. Thebaud, Hlaine 

5 Nancy Blagden, Carolyn Mil- 

ler, Frede: Poor, Emmy Jo Schweizer, 
—— y, Doris Terhune, Key Wili, 
la “Carol Ward, Ann Curie, 
Abbott, Henrietta McGusty,- Nancy 

Ann Cutler, Mary Cole, ily 

5 Wi Jeanie Van . 

Helen Adams, Martha Hall, Betty Averett, 
wrists Wylie, Barbara Wylie, Barbara 
er, Jane —* Buell, Betty 
Benjamin, Jane ary Cuthell, 


ret Delano Cen 1 wa 

ining and Carel Pearl.’ — 

Helen Forster to Be Wed. 

Special to Tus New Yorx Tuas. 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J., Dec. 29.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernhardt D. Forster 
and their daughter, Miss Helen 
Forster, of West End. Avenue, 
Ridgewood, will leave this week for 
Austin, Texas, where Miss Forster 
‘will be married to Adrian Borchers 
of Philadelphia on Sunday, Jan. 6, 
Forster is a graduate of Vas- 
gar College. Mr. Borchers, son of 
Mr, and Mrs, Richard Borchers of 
Philadelphia, was graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Florence Areson to Be Wed. 

Special to Toe New York Times. 

UPPER MONTCLAIR, N.J., Dec, 
29.—Dr. and Mrs, William H. Areson 
have announced the engagement of 
their daughter, Miss Florence Are- 
son, to William Patten Carr, son of 
Mrs. Constance Carr of Toronto and 






























David Berns Photo. 


PRESENTED TO SOCIETY. 


Miss Ann Curie, : 
4 





In-a setting of evergreens and red | 
balloons in the Roof. Garden of the 
Waldorf-Astoria last night, Mr. and 
Mrs, Charles Curie introduced their 
daughter, Miss Ann Gordon-Curie, 
at a dinner dance. Miss Curie, who 
received with her mother, wore a 
gown of white satin and carried a 
bouquet of lilies. . 


HOLIDAY TO BE GAY: 
FOR WESTCHESTER 


Reservations qt Clabs Include 
500 for New Year's Eve 
at Country Clab. 














Special to Tas New Yorx Times. 
RYE, N. Y., Dec. 29.—Westches- 
ter County will celebrate an unu- 
sually gay New Year's Eve, accord- 
ing to the advance reservations at 
the country clubs. 

About 500 persons will attend the 
dinner dance in the main clubhouse 
of the: Westchester Country Club. 
The juniors will usher in the New 
Year with a dance in the sports 
house. ~ 

A company of 450 are expected to 
attend the dinner dance at the 
Apawamis Club, Rye. 

he Sleepy Hollow Country Club, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, will be the 
scene of a costume dance. Mr. and 
Mrs. John D. Goldsborough, Dr. 
and Mrs. C. Armstrong, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. H. Kreff, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Swenson, Mr. and Mrs. W. R. 
Compton and Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Bragg will entertain large parties. 
The Pelham Country Club will ob- 
serve the New Year with a dance. 
The members who will have guests 
are Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Jolliffe, 
Mr. ‘and Mrs. John G. Shattuck, 
Mr. and Mrs. Tolbert Sprague, Mr. 
and Mrs. Pryor Sinclair, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest C. Rollins, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles A. Muessel, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry H. Simmons and Mr. 
and Mrs. Harrison Fuller. 


MISS VON GONTARD 
IS WED.IN ARKANSAS 


Becomes Bride of Dr..Freeman 
S. Schrantz of Helena in 
Ceremony There. 








Word was received here yester- 
day from Helena, Ark., of the mar- 
riage there yesterday afternoon of 
Miss Kathleen Evelina von Gon- 
tard, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander von Gontard of this city 
and Berlin, Germany, to Dr. Free- 
man S. Shrantz, son of Dr. and 
Mrs. Brace D. Shrantz of Helena. 
The ceremony took place in St. 
John's Episcopal Church and, be- 
cause of the absence of the bride’s 
parents in Europe, it ~vas attended 
only by a few relatives and close 
friends of the couple. 
ding trip to New York the couple 
will make their home in Helena. . 





Sawmelle—Erlanger. 


Miss Jean Erlanger, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Felix M. Erlanger of 
this ‘city, was married yesterday at 
the Ethical Culture School to Stan- 
ley A. Sawmelle, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Micael Sawmelle, also of this 
city. Following the ceremony, 
which was performed by Dr. John 
L. Elliott of the Ethical Culture 
School, there was a small reception 
at the home of the bride’s parents, 
156 West Highty-sixth Street. 





Fitchen—Beach. 


Miss Eleanor Beach, daughter of 
Mr.and Mrs. Chester Beach of this 
city was married to Paul Russell 
Fitchen, son of the Rev. and Mrs. 
J. Frederick Fitchen of Albany, 
N. Y., yesterday afternoon at the 
home of her parents, 207 East Sev- 
enteenth Street. The father of the 
bridegroom officiated at the cere- 
mony in the presence of members 
of the two families and :. few close 
friends: 





Graziani—Mariani. 


Miss Hilda Adrienne Mariani, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B. 
Mariani of 300 West End Avenue 
and Chappaqua, N. ¥., was married 
yesterday to O. George Graziani, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. D. Graziani of 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y., in the 
Church of Notre Dame in this city. 
The ceremony was performed by 
the Rev. Augustine Arcibal, rector. 


— — 


Gwyn—Reid, 


ter of Mr. and Mrs. Willard Mac- 
Campbell Reid of New York; was 
married yesterday afternoon to 
Lewis Ruffner Gwyn Jr., son of 
Mr, and Mrs. Lewis R:.-Gwyn -of 
Scarsdale. The ceremony, which 
took place in the Chu of: St. 
James the Less, Scarsdale, was per- 
formed by the Rev. J: Harry Price, 
Miss Natalie Reid was her sister’s 
only attendant, and James: Morton 
Seward was Mr. Gwyn’s ‘best man, 





Palmer—Starke. 
Miss Mildred Ann Starke, d - 
—* of ee —— pr 
city, was marri oO - Wells 
Palmer of New Yok cee 
last night in the rectory of St. 
Patrick's Cathedral. The Rev. Jo- 
seph H.. Rostagno performed the 
ceremony. nee 
The bride had Miss Rita Mylott 
of this city for her only attendant. 





the late Major George Patten Carr, Mr. 


y | OF JANET WILLIAMS 


|Graduate of Wells College to 


|HE WAS RHODES SCHOLAR 


‘| Received a Degree at Cornell 


‘tives and friends here the engage- 


After a wed-|. 


Miss Priscilla Young Reid, daugh-| 


— 


TROTH ANNOUNCED 





Become the Bride of E. W. 
Goodwillie. 








University as Well as 
From Oxford. 

\ - * 7 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Slocum Wil- 
liams of Montclair, ‘N, J., have an- 
nounced the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Janet Fox Williams, 
to Eff%ene. William Goodwillie of 
this -city,. son: of !Mr, and Mrs. 





cago. . 

Miss Williams was graduated 
from Wells College and is a mem- 
ber of the Junior League of Mont- 
clair. Mr. Goodwillie was graduated 
from Cornell University in 1927, and 
received a degree. in 1931 from eOx- 
-ford. University, where he was a 
‘Rhodes -scholar.. He is a member 
of Alpha Delta Phi Fraternity and 
the Cornell Club of Néw York, and 
is now. with the law firm of Curtis, 
Mallet-Prevost, Colt & Mosle of this 
city. — 





Gable—Dunton. 


Mrs. James F. Gable of Lancas- 
ter, Pa., has announced to rela- 


ment of her daughter, Mary Ellen, 
to Lewis Warren Dunton Jr, of 
Spencer, Mass. 

Miss Gablé was graduated last 
June from Wheaton College. Mr. 
Dunton, son of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
W. Dunton, was graduated from 
Harvard this year and now is study- 
ing at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 





McCune—McGehee. 
Lieut. Commander Royal A. Me- 


Mrs. McCune of the Naval Ammu- 
nition ‘Depot, Iona Island, N. Y., 
have anrzounced the engagement of 
their daughter, Phyllis, to James L. 
McGehee, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. J. 
McGehee of Picayune, Miss. Miss 
McCune was graduated from Teach- 
ers Colege, Fredericksburg, Va., 
last June. Mr. McGehee is a mem- 
ber of the graduating class at the 
United States Military Academy, 
West Point. 4 


4 Beatty—Ludlow. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold Clifton Beat- 
ty of Mingo Lodge, Skaneateles, 
N. Y., have announced the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Miss Cyn- 
thia Townley Beatty, to Lieut. Com- 
mander William Goodwin Ludlow 
Jr., U. 8S. N., son of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. W, G, Ludlow of Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


Richmond—Pierce. 


Announcement has been made to 
friends here by Mr. and Mrs. Hen- 
ry P. Richmond of Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., of the engagement of their 
daughter, Nancy, to Paul H. Pierce, 
son of Mr.-and Mrs. H. Gordon 
Pierce of White Plains, N. Y, 


Taylor—Bacon. 


Mr. and Mrs, John Curtiss’ Taylor 
of Mexico, N. Y., have announced 
the engagement of their daughter, 
Mary Touise, to Walter Meredith 
Bacon, son of Mr. and Mrs. F. T. 
H. Bacon of 14 East Ninetieth 
Street. Miss Taylor was graduated 
from Smith College and is on the 
staff of the Lenox School here. Mr. 
Bacon was graduated from Cornell 
University and is now an electrical 
engineer for the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. . 














Ross—Rosenbaum. 


Mr. and Mrs, Charlies Ross of 
Boston have announced the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Miss 
Ruth Helene Ross, to Ralph Na- 
than Rosenbaum, son of Mrs. Max 
Rosett of New York and the late 
Nathan Rosenbaum. Miss Ross 
hold@ the degree of Master of Edu- 
cation from the Boston Teachers 
College. Mr. Rosenbaum attended 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy and was graduated from New 
York University. 


Laugbein—Fried. 





this city have announced the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Miss 
Jeanne Laugbein, to Donald S8. 
Fried, son of the late Dr. and Mrs. 
Gustave A. Fried. Miss Laugbein 
is a student at the Ethical Culture 
Training School. Mr, Fried was 
graduated from Williams College, 





Boggess—Hoffman. 

Announcement has been made of 
the engegement of Miss Elizabeth 
Mae Boggess, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs, Julien Eugene Boggess of Ma- 
con, Miss,, to Edward Herrick 
Hoffman, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Swan Hoffman of this 
city. 





Teweles—Hersch. 

Mrs. Edwin Teweles of this city 
has announced the engagement of 
her daughter, Miss Charlotte Marie 
Teweles, to Harry Hersch also of 
New York. Miss Teweles is a 
—— of the late Ludwig 

‘eweles, founder of the L. Teweles 
Seed Company of Milwaukee, and 
a grandniece of the late Henry 
Mosler, artist. 


Myra Frank Married. 
Special to Tus New York Times. 
GREAT NECK, L. I., Dec. 29.— 
Miss Myra Frank, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Charles Frank of this 
village, was married to J. Curtis 
Wellor, son of Mrs. Joseph C. Wel- 
lor the late Mr. Wellor, this 
aftern in All Saints Episcopal 
Church here, by the Rev. Alexan- 
der R. McKechnie, the rector. Miss 
Maurine Booth of Hamden, Conn., 
a class-mate of the bride at St. Mar- 
garet’s School in Waterbury, Conn., 
was her only attendant. Robert 
Edward Wellor was best man for 
his brother, 


_ + Evelyn Weinstein Engaged. 








Cedarhurst, L.I., have announced 
the ment their ter, 
Miss Wi , te 





Bertram L. Orde was best man for 
. Palmer, Soe 


» 


4% 


Perley -Mahlon - Goodwillie of Chi- 


Cune, Medical Corps, U. S. N., and} 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Laugbein of | 


of | Miss Elizabeth B, du Pont; of Mrs, 
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MRS. LEHMAN IN H 


which will signal the beginning 


Associated Press Photo from © Bachrach. 


ER INAUGURAL GOWN. 


Wife of the Governor in the dress she will wear at the ball in Albany 


— 


—— 


of her husband’s second term. 








MUSIC IN REVIEW 





The second concert of concertos 
by Ossip Gabrilowitsch and the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin conductor, took place, with 
the assistance of a small chorus 
trained and directed by Margarete 
Dessoff, yesterday afternoon in the 
Town Hall. The program this time 
was devoted entirely to Beethoven, 
represented by his fourth and fifth 
piano concertos and the ‘‘Fantasia’’ 
for. piano, chorus and orchestra,. 
with text by Kuffner—that,singular 
and immature work which is his- 
torically important as a preliminary 
sketch that foreshadows the finale 
of the’ Ninth symphony. 

These works were performed with 
a devotion and a degree of tech- 
nical excellence that made every 
moment significant. It would be 
hard to conceive of a more sensi- 
tive performance of the concerto 
in, G major, which stands apart 
from all Beethoven's works in this 
form, and indeed apart from all 
other piano concertos. This is par- 
ticularly’ a score for Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch, so poetic a pianist, so clear 
and aristocratic in his art. But 
praise should not go to him aloné, 
for Mr. Barzin conducted an excel- 
lent accompaniment. 

The orchestra played with ea 
wholly admirable suppleness, 
warmth and expressiveness of de- 
tail, The word ‘‘accompaniment,” 
though used professionally in this 
connection, is out of place when 
there is discussion of Beethoven's 
G major concerto, or -he ‘‘Emper- 
or’’ either. - If anything, the orches- 
tra plays, the dominating réle in 
the slow movement of the earlier 
work, and the first movement of 
the ‘‘Emperor’’ concerto is a sym- 
phony for piano and other instru- 
ments, ; 

Mr. Barzin conducted with a 
symphonic grasp of his material, 
an instant command of his players 
and most intimate understanding 
with the soloist. No better unified 
performances of concertos’ have 
been heard of late hereabouts, 
which says much in view of the 
conductors, orchestras and soloists 
whe appear during New York’s 
Winter seasons. The reason is pre- 
sumably that the National Orches- 
tral Association affords better op- 
portunity for rehearsal with the 
soloist than orchestral conditions in 
most cases permit. 

It must be said that the two con- 
certos, without the Fantasia, which 
anyhow is inferior music, would 
have sufficed for this program. The 
‘Emperor’ is of considerable 
length; the two, side by side; af- 
ferd contrast and also an eloquent 


Beethoven Program Is Given by Gabrilowitsch, Bar- 
zin’s Orchestra and Mme, Dessoff’s Chorus, 
By OLIN DOWNES. 


perspective of Beethoven's develop- | 1 


ment in the field of the concerto 
between 1805 and 1809. 

The Fantasia is much thinner 
stuff. It owes its occasional ap- 
pearance on a program to its con- 
nection with the colossal Ninth, 
Among the choral passages one 
hears the grand harmonic progres- 
sion which accompanies the words 
‘Vor Gott" of the later creation, 
and other thematic foreshadow- 
ings of that finale. But for a 
long opening movement Beethoven 
treads water and does much that 
is bombastic and commonplace. If 
the instrumental portions bore the 
name of another man than he they 
probably would not see the light. 
Mme. Dessoff’s small chorus sang 
with rhythm and swing, though it 
‘was somewhat weak in the upper 
voices. The significance of the 
concert lay as before in the finely 
adjusted and remarkably eloquent 
interpretations of pianist and con- 
ductor. : 





Miss Monath With Philharmonic. 


With Hortense Monath as soloist, 
the Schumann piano concerto made 
its seasonal re-entry in the program 
lists of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony at last night’s Students 
Concert in Carnegie Hall, conduct- 
ed by Bruno Walter. The pianist 
was rousingly applauded after a 
performance of technical compe- 
tence and an adequate scale of dy- 
namics, though not conspicuous for 
romantic warmth or lyric persua- 
siveness. 

Mr. Walter’s program otherwise 
was a compound of music already 
presented by him at recent con- 
certs and of that announced for this 
afternoon. The repetitions were 
Mozart's ‘‘Haffner’’ symphony, to 
which an ensemble of reduced pro- 
portions brought caress of phrase 
and tone, and Ravel’s coloristic 
“Rhapsodie Espagnole.’”’ Obviously, 
it was the Mozart work that nestied 
deeper in the conductor's affec- 
tions. ‘ : 

Anticipatory of this afternoon’s 
all-Wagner concert were “A Faust 
Overture” and the Preludes to Act 
1 and Act 3 of “Lohengrin.”” The 
ethereal strings of the first of the 
preludes were matched in sweet- 
ness by the glinting woodwinds of 
the ‘Faust’? music; with its blend 
of the sort of instrumental choiring 
that Wagner used in “The Flying 
Dutchman” and its premonicions 
of the much later ‘‘Tristan.’’ Mr, 
Walter did well by the. overtute, 
which is one of the historic works 
of the Philharmonic repertory, hav- 
ing had its first performance by 
the society as far back as Jan. 10, 

OF 














PHYLLIS DU PONT 
ENGAGED TO MARRY 


Father Announces Her Troth te 
C. Porter Schatt of Wil- 
mington, Del. 








WILMINGTON, ‘Del., Dec. 29 
UP).—Eugene E, du Pont of this 
city announced today the engage- 
ment of his daughter, Miss Phyllis 
du Pont, to C. Porter Schutt. _ 

Miss du Pont is a former student 
of Westover School, Middlebury, 
Conn. -She was a débutante last 
season, Mr. Schutt is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold 8. Schutt of 
Wilmington. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and is with 
the General Refining Company of 
Baltimore. 





The bride-to-be is a granddaughter 
of the late Alexis Irénée du Pont 
and a niece of Mrs. Thomas F. 
Bayard of Wilmington, the former 


Julien Ortiz of Greenville, Del.; the 
former Miss Alice E..du Pont, and 
of the late Philip Francis du Pont. 

‘Mrs. George T. We 


POLLY MORAN IS STAR 
OF CAFE FLOOR SHOW 


Film Actress Featared in Bill at 
the Congress, Newest of 
Broadway Resorts. 








Polly Moran, whose broad-gauged 
humors are familiar to motion-pic- 
ture audiences throughout the land, 
was the palpable hit of the other- 
wise routine floor show which 
opened on Friday night at the new 


Street and Broadway. Out in a 


put it, ‘for all the world like an 
old beaded bag,’’ Miss Moran was 
loud, lusty and irresistibly funny 
with her washer-woman humors, 


ing in her bare feet. 
‘ for the additional presence 
of Fifi D’Orsay, who sings a couple 











Lily Pons Greeted Warmly on 


\JAGEL IN GOUNOD OPERA 


Jgroups of reappearing artists in 


“|Lucia of that aces 


Congress Restaurant, at Fifty-first. 


“‘single’’ before the inevitable micro- 
phone and looking, as she herself 


parodied songs and burlésque danc- 





LUCIA AND ‘FAUST | 
~ AT METROPOLITAN 








Her Return to Stage—Miss 
Farrar Has Radio Role. 














American Tenor > Begins His 
Eighth Year With Company, 
at Popular Performance. 













cia’ ‘and Fred- 
* Jed the last 


Lily Pons in ‘ 
erick Jagel in “Fat 









the season’s opening week at the 
Metropolitan yesterday. The two 
operas, by coincidence, had been 
those first sung on the same’ stage 
fifty-two years ago.) The youthful 
time had ‘be- 
come the distinguished New York- 
er of today, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich. ‘ 

Geraldine Farrar, alréady intro- 
duced as the opera’s “‘raconteuse’’ 
on Christmas Day, bégan yesterday 
the Metropolitan’s fourteen regular 
matinée broadcasts sponsored by a 
pharmaceutical firm from now to 
the end of March. In her talk on 
the air, Miss Farrar at a piano hid- 
den in Box 42, played and sang, 
both the tenor and soprano phrases 
of the “Lucia” sextet and the 
heroine’s two chief themes of the 
“mad scene.”’ 

Yesterday’s broadcast covered no 
fewer than ninety stations of the 
NBC networks, heard here over 
WJZ and WEAF. Local listeners- 
in praised the work of radio engi- 
neers who, from Box 44, ‘‘moni- 
tored’’ the volume of sound trans- 
mitted on the air with uncommon 
care in preserving a natural effect 
of delicate voices enlisted in this 
matinee. 

Metropolitan subscribers greeted 
Lily Pons—and the radio auditors 
also heard. their greeting—with a 
burst of applause at her first en- 
trance on the scene. ~The soprano 
warmed quickly to her task, taking 
her highest notes with ease. She 
looked chamingly girlish, a fact 
that may become apparent to mil- 
lions when the singer goes a few 
months hence to Hollywood. 

Miss Pons in her fifth year.at the 
Metropolitan will be here till April 
1, save for a brief absence in con- 
certs between Jan. 13 to Feb. 15. 
She returned yesterday in excellent 
vocal condition after a Summer hol- 
iday. broken only for the usual opera 
in Buenos Aires and two concerts 
in Paris. : 
Nino Martini and Richard Bonelli, 
also making their re-entrance yes- 
terday, contributed to an ensemble 
of well-matched singing in Doni- 
zetti’s melodies. The young tenor 
showed gain in experience of the 
stage. Miss ‘Vettori, Messrs. Te- 
desco, Lazzari and" Paltrinieri also 
gang, and Mr. Bellezza returned as 
conductor. 

Following a sold-out house of 
4,000 at the matinee, last evening’s 
“Faust” attracted the first of the 
special audiences at popular prices. 
With Mr. Jagel in his new rdle, 
the Gounod opera. presented the 
Misses Fleischer,” Besuner and 
Wakefield Messrs. Tibbett, Pinza 
and Ananian, and Mr. Hasselmans 
at the baton. 3 : 

Mr. Jagel, in his eighthsyear at 
the Metropolitan, came back with 
trophies of a Summer in. which he 
had sung ‘“‘Lohengrin’’. as well as 
*‘Pagliacci’’ at the Stadium, a third- 
act ‘‘Tristan’’ at the Worcester fes- 
tival, a ‘‘Siegfried’’ in concert at 
Boston and more recently in Chi- 
cagé both ‘‘Lohengrin” and Herod 
in ‘‘Salomé.”’ W. B. C. 


ARGENTINA PRESENTS 
COLORFUL PROGRAM 


Five Favorites of Her Repertoire 
Are Given for First Time 
in Carrent Season. 









E. F. Foley Photo. 
PARENTS HONOR HER. 
Miss Jane Watson. 





f 
Mr, and Mrs. Thomas J. Watson 
gave a dinner dance last night at 
the River Club for their débutante 
daughter, Miss Jane Watson, for 
whom they gave a reception earlier 
in the season. Miss Watson wore 
a gown of white and silver suras 
barra, a material which was fash- 
ionable in her grandmother’s day. 
Mrs. Watson’s gown was of old 
rose chiffon velvet. 


F. K. QUIGLEY IS HOST 
AT PARTY IN FLORIDA 


Entertains at Dinner Dance in 
’ Palm Beach for School and 
College Friends. 


Special to Tae New YorxK Ties. 

PALM BEACH, Flja., Dec, 29.— 
L’Aiglon in the New Palm Beach 
Hotel was the setting tonight 
for a dinner dance with which 
Frank Kemp Quigley entertained 
his school and college friends, who 
were seated at one long, flower- 
adorned table on the west loggia. 

Mrs, Lyttleton Fox gave a party 
today at Chior. for twenty-five in 
honor of her house guest, Mrs. 
Charles L. Harding. 

Charlton Yarnall was named vice 
presiden* of the Everglades Club; 
Hugh Dillman, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee; Alfred G. Kay 
and Dr. Edmund Le Roy Dow 
heads of the tennis and greens 
committees, respectively, at a meet- 
ing yesterday of the board of gov- 
ernors, with John Shepard Jr., 
newly elected president, presiding. 

Mrs. Robert B. Huntington of 
Mill Neck, L. I., and Newport, has 




























































Mr. anc Mrs. Marion Sims Wyeth, 
which she and Mr. Huntington 
have taken for the season. 



































their guests, Mr. and Mrs. Harri- 
son Williams have opened their 
ocean front place. 

Giving luncheons at the Bath and 
Tennis Club today were Mr. and 
Mrs. Ottavio Prochet, W. Minford 
Bond, Bishop and Mrs. Nathaniel 
Seymour Thomas, Mrs. John Ed- 
win Dietz and John -B: Irwin. 

A, Atwater Kent of Ardmore, 
Pa., arrived today at the Vineta., ' 


NEWLYWEDS MUST STUDY. 


Chicago Couple, Secretly Wed, Re- 
quired to Finish School. 

















































tion in ‘the case of Mr. and Mrs, 
William Davey. 
Going to Waukegan early today, 





Bradley, 19-year-old daughter of Mr. 





housekeeping. 





By JOHN MARTIN. men attending Princeton, where Mr. 


La Argentina in her third recital 
of the season at the Town Hall 
last night restored to the program 
five dances which have not been 
seen previously in her present 
series. All of them belong in the 
first ranks of her répertoire, and 
helped to make up what, from a 
purely programatic standpoint, 
was the best of her performances 
thus far. 

The ‘‘Charrada,” a now almost 
forgotten popular dance of Sala- 
manca, and one of the richest and 
most beautiful of Mme. Argentina’s 
creations, was: an addition to the 
répertoire in her last season in the 
United States in 1932. Two others 
of last night’s numbers belo to 
the same year’s novelties, “They 
are the charming classic bolero, 
“Puerta*de Tierra,’’’ and the lovely 
and intricately patterned ‘‘Legend,”’ 
both with music by Albeniz. The 
“Dance of the Miller’s Wife” from 
“The Three-Cornered Hat’’ of de 
Falla is a fine and spirited work, 
combining an excellent characteri- 
zation with brilliant choreography. 
The fifth revival was the unforget- 
table ‘‘Seguidillas’’ performed with- 
out music, if indeed it is possible 
so to classify a dance accompanied 
by Mme. Argentina’s castanet play- 
ing. It formed of the dancer's 
American début program and has 
certainly lost nothing of its effec- 
tiveness in the intervening years. 

Other numbers on the program 
were ‘‘The Andalusian” (Turnia) 
the “Fire Dance,’’ zi , 

No. 6” 
“Corrida.’’ 


‘‘Madrid, 1890,’' ‘‘Dance 
(Granados), acd the 

The dancer’s’ farewell recital for 
ag 8 m is announced for Jan. 


brides. 


MRS. SPRECKELS REWED. 





Business Man, 


of Adolph B. 


business man, 


British Columbia, 





nia sugar refiner at Seattle 


now 6 years old. 








ton for Her Son Frederick, 
" gpecial to Tas New Yore Trans. 





Maier in Children’s Concert. 
Guy Maier gave the children in his 
second holiday audience at the Bar- 
bizon-Plaza yesterday miorning a 
glimpse of Spain from the pianist’s 












arrived at Trefontane, the home of 


With the Countess Edith di Zop- 
pola and Jacques Porel of Paris as 


CHICAGO, Dec. 20 ().—The mar- 
riage, then housekeeping, formula 
must be altered to include educa- 


the bride, the former Miss Alice 


and Mrs, Herbert E. Bradley, noted 
big game hunters, and the bride- 
groom, 21-year-old stepson of Cyrus 
McCormick Jr., returned for family 
blessings. They were ordered to get 
their diplomas before going into 


There is no rule against married 


Davey is an undergraduate, but at 
Sarah Lawrence College in Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., where Mrs. Davey was 
enrolled, there is a rule barring 


Married at Seattle to Ben F. Dodge, 


SEATTLE, Dec; 29 (#).—Mrs, 
Sybil Esme Spreckels, former wife 
Spreckels 3d, was 
married in a quiet ceremony here 
today to Ben F, Dodge, Seattle 
She is the daughter 
of Mrs. Evelyn Jones and niece of 
the late Sir Henri de Lothbiniere, 
former Lieutenant Governor of 


The former Mrs. Spreckels was 
wed to the heir of the late gg 
n 
June, 1927, The marriage was ter- 
minated by divorce in Seattle on 
April 10, this year, at. which time 
Mrs. Spreckels received the custody 
of her daughter, Barbara Spreckels, 


MRS. F. C. HICKS HOSTESS. 


Gives Dinner Dance in Washing- 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 29.—Mrs. 
Frederick C, Hicks gave a dinner 
dance tonight at the Sulgrave Club 
for her son Frederick, entertaining 
seventy young guests. The son, a 
student at Kent School in Connect- 
icut, is on vacation for the holi- 


Having leased her house at 2,211 
Thirtieth Street to the UnderSec- 


DANCE FOR SONS 
AY WHITE HOUSE 


John and Franklin Roosevelt — 
Jr. and Their House Party 
Have Informal Party. 








ABOUT SIXTY AT’ DINNER 





Misses Barbara. Cushing and 
Jean Martineau Head List 


of Girls Attending. ] 





Special to Taz New Yorx Times. bf 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 29.—Presh 
dent and Mrs: Roosevelt gave.a din« 
ner dance tonight at the White 
House for their sons, Franklin Dy 
Jr. and John, and for Miss Barbara 
Cushing, daughter of Dr. and Mra, 
Harvey, Cushing, and Miss Jean 
Martineau, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cyril Martineau. 

It was wholly unofficial, informal, 
almost a family party, the guest list 
for which varied from day to day 
and finally from hour.to hour, last 
minute additions bringing up the 
number of dinner guests from the 
fifty announced yesterday by Mrs, 
Roosevelt to sixty this rnoon, 
There were unannounced additions 
also to the number, originally fixed 
at 250, who came in after dinnex 
for dancing in the East Room. 

It was a gay dinner ghd which 
assembled at 8 o’clock the State 
dining room. President and Mrs, 
Roosevelt, as: usual,, faced each 
other across the table, arranged to- 
night in the form of a horseshoe 
with their guests at their right an 
left. 

Christmas decorations, including 
several Christmas trees, appeared 
in all the State apartments, andthe 
red coats of the Marine Band Or- 
chestra, stationed in the lobby te 
play throughout dinner, added ta 
the holiday effect. 

Afterward,’ in the Hast. Room, 
where Mrs. Roosevelt stood at the 
door with Miss Cushing, Miss Mar- 
tineau and her two sons to receive 
the guests, dancing began at 10 
o'clock, with a Meyer Davis Orches- 
tra playing. 

President Roosevelt joined the 
party in the East Room and re- 
mained for some time enjoying the 
fun before retiring to his rooms on 
the second floor. Mrs. Roosevelt 
accompanied him and then returned 
to their guests. She was, as she 
had announced, with the party 
“from beginning to end.”’ 

During the evening there was a 
program of banjo music by Eddie 
Peabody and a buffet supper short- 
ly before midnight. 

Members of the house: party, in- 
cluding ten girls who are guests at 
the White House and eleven: young 
men, several from Harvard, wha 
are at the near-by Powhatan Hotel, 
began arriving about 6 o'clock. 

Miss Cushing, who is a sister of 
Mrs. James Roosevelt, the Presi- 
dent’s daughter-in-law, and Miss 
Martineau, his cousin, whose 
mother, a sister of Warren Delano 
Robbins, United States Minister to 
Canada, was a bridesmaid at the 
wedding of President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt, both arrived: by train. 
Completing the party of over- 
night guests were Miss Elizabeth 
Ingersoll of Penllyn, Pa.; Miss 
Priscilla Weld of Brookline, Mass. ; 
Miss Susan Stackpole of Tuxedo 
Park, Miss Ethel du Pont of Green- 
ville, Del.; Miss Harriet. Jackson 
of Previdence, R: I., and Miss Mar- 
garet Delano, Miss Louise Mead and 
Miss Sylvia Redmond, all of New 
York. 

The boys at the Powhatan Hotel 
were Robert Delano of New York, 
Newton Cutler of Princeton, John 
Work of New Haven, and a Cam- 
bridge party including Charles 
Thieriot, Townsend Winmill, Wal- 
ter Coleman, Dana Hardwick, 
Eldridge Jackson, Peter Wick, Wil- 
liam Lovering, Charles Symington, 
Hamilton Hadden and Nelson Pell. 


TELESCOPE MAKER: 
TO RECEIVE AWARD 


Ambrose Swasey, 88, of Cleve- 
land, Wins Engineering Honor 
Once Given to Hoover. 











CLEVELAND, Dec. 29 UP).—Am- 
brose Swasey, Cleveland telescope 
maker who celebrated his eighty- 
eighth birthday on Dec. 19, has 
been notified that he would be the 
recipient of the:-Washington Award 
for 1935. 

The award was founded by John 
W. Alvord in 1916, and is given 
“in recognition of accomplishments 
which pre-eminently promote the 
happiness, comfort and well-being 
of humanity and as the recognition 


neers.’’ 

Edgar S. Nethercut, secretary of 
the Western Society of Engineers, 
made the announcement to Mr, 
Swasey on behalf of the commission 
of award representing the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical -Engi- 
neers, the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, and the West- 
ern society. 

Mr. Nethercut said that Mr. Swa- 
sey was selected ‘‘for his continu- 
ous and continuing activities in for- 
warding ways and means of accom- 
plishing engineering research which 
could not otherwise be carried on, 
and his unfailing willingness to use 
his energy and time in assisting 
those in difficulty.” 

Other recipients of the award 
have been Herbert Hoover, Robert 
W. Hunt, Arthur N. Talbot, Jonas 
Waldo Smith, John Watson Alvord, 
Orville Wright, Michael I. Pupin, 
Bion Joseph Arnold, Mortimer El- 
‘wyn Cooley, Ralph Modjeski and 
William D. Coolidge. 


Mr. Swasey at a joint meeting of 


cago in the week of Feb. 17. 

Born in r, N. H., Mr, Swa- 
sey now is a partner of W. R. War- 
ner in the Warner & Swasey Co.. 
manufacturers of machine tools and 
scientific instruments, He has su- 
pervised the 
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The award will be presented to 
the participating societies in Chi- - 
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Plea for Conservatory, With 
Major Credit for College, | 
Advanced by Gartlan. 





WOULD GIVE NEW DIPLOMA| 





Ryan and Campbell Are Said to 
Favor Plan—Hope ‘Is for 


Special Buildings Later. 





By RICHARD TOMPKINS. -- 
Wetablishment of a conservatory 
of music as a part of the city’s 
public education system, with 
courses recognized as a major en- 
trance requirement for college, is 
receiving the attention of school 
and city officials. 

George H. Gartlan, director of 
misc in the public schools, has 
long adyocated a high school of 
music. He has felt that music 
should receive equal attention as is 
now given to subjects in the vocar 
tional and continuation schools, 
such as sewing, art weaving, me- 
chanics and other skills. 

‘While musio has been a vital 
part of every/high school in our 
system, proyision has never been 
made within an academic high 
school for a full music course for 
talented students,”’ Mr. Gartlan 
says in his annual report, made 
public last week. 

“When the Brooklyn Technical 
High School is fully equipped, 
music will become a vocational 
course, but I recommend 
that.at least one high school in 
the City of New York be organized 
as a conservatory of music, under 
the supervision of the State De- 
partment, as well as our own 
of Education, so that pupils may 
take this course in music as they 
would in -any accredited music 
school, and receive their academic 
diploma approved by the State De- 
partment as the equal of any other 
diploma issued as an academic ac- 
complishment.”’ 


Higher Officials Favor Idea. 


Dr. George J. Ryan, president of 
the Board of ._ Education, and- Dr. 
Harold G. Campbell, Superintendent 
of Schools, are known to be sympa- 
thetic toward Mr. Gartlan’s pro- 
posal. Mayor La Guardia, a year 
ago at a performance of ‘“‘Carmen” 
in the Hippodrome, urged a wider 
development of musical ability 
among high school pupils. 

Speaking during an intermission 
at the opera, the Mayor pointed out 
that the school system had ‘‘splen- 
did facilities for developing the mu- 
sical talent of school children,’’. but 
that these facilities had to be sup- 
plemented by such institutions as 
the Greenwich Music House, for 
which the opera was given as 2 
benefit. 

“T would like to suggest,” the 
Mayor added, ‘‘that we give some 
attention to our Department of Ed- 
ucation-so that we may be able to 
coordinate the forces already within 
that department and so direct them 
that we can give our children some 
of the musical education, which we 
can provide for them at no addi- 
tional expense and no additional ap- 
propriation.”’ 

Mr. Gartian, in an Interview yes- 
terday, called attention to the Staat- 
liche akademische Hochschule fir 
Musik in Germany. He said these 
high schools of music,. accredited 
by the State, were to be found 
throughout Germany’s education 
system: 

The Hochschule in Berlin consists 
of ten departments: composition 
and theory, singing, violin and 
*cello, piano and organ, orchestral 
instruments, school of conducting, 
choral school, opera school, operatic 
chorus schoo! and orchestral school. 
The staff is composed of about 
three-score professors and assis- 


Music Would Get More Credit. 


Music in the New York high 
schools at present is a required sub- 
ject for two years and is optional 
for the remaining two years. The 
State now recognizes music as a 

‘subject for credit in schools outside 
of New York City but gives it only 
25 per. cent toward the entrance 
requirements for certain college 

In the proposed high school of 

“music it-would be rated 60 per cent 
and academic subjects 40 per cent 
toward graduation, just as at pres- 
ent, sewing, for instance, is rated 
60 per cent for those students 
yee ape othe subject. ~ 

Mr. , At age me present 

buildings” in e sc system 
would serve as music schools with- 
out ‘alterations or special equip- 
ment, but if the extensive building 
program announced were car- 
ried out he felt that certain struc- 
tures should: be —— 

as music eonservato f 
proofing and other treatment. 

“In my opinion,” he said, ‘‘four 

schools should be erected 


tory principle to 

give talented children the. best:.op- 
portunities to learn music. For. the 
—— they should be-located in 
anhattan, Broolfyn, Queens and 
— —— 
money for another, — 

““And then the State ent 
* ee — — ask all colleges 

recognize music as a major en- 
. trance requirement.” 

In his annual report Mr. Gartlan 
notes that about 100 pupils were 
selected during the last academic 

for scholarships provided by 
New. York Philharmonic-Sym- 
» which offers private 
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Among the new seebecte tx ie 
Gartian’s : ment are plans for 
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NEW ENGLAND STATE HEADS IN CONFERENCE. 

Gevernors and Governors-elect with offices of the New England Council.as they met in Boston to make 
plans for a recreational development advertising program for the comin 
Governor-elect James Curley of Massachusetts, Governor-elect Charles J 
H. Styles Bridges of New Hampshire, Lieut. Gov.-elect Frank Hayes of Connecticut and'Colonel William A. 
Barron, chairman. Seated are Governor Theodore F. Green of Rhode 
of the Council and Governor Louis J. Brann of Maine. 


years. Standing,.left to right, are 
. Smith‘of Vermont, Governor-elect 


Island, President: Winthrop L. Carter 
. . + ~ > — 














Skeleton of Huge Whale, Taken in 1907 
Off Long Island, Is Placed on Exhibition 





The skeleton. of a whale, the 
Jargest of its kind that has ever 
been scientifically recorded, has 
just been placed on public exhibi- 
tion by the American Museum of 
Natural History after spending 
more than a quarter of a century 
in the storerooms and preparations 
department of the museum. The 
whale was captured off 
sett, L. I., on Washington’s Birth- 
day, 1907, by Dr. Roy Chapman 
Andrews and Dr. James L, Clark. 

The capture of the whale created 
considerable interest both here and 
throughout the country. The whale, 

hich belongs to the Atlantic Right 
Whale family, was caught by a 
whale boat commanded by Captain 
Josh Edwards, famous whaler and 
one of the last members of the tribe 
of sturdy seamen who, from 1640 
to about 1918, engaged in small boat 
whaling off the eastern end of Long 
Island, 

The exhibit is on view in the Hall 


of Ocean Life at the museum. A 
feature of this exhibit is that the 
baleen or whalebone is mounted in 
the skeleton. This baleen is a 
flexible, sieve-like mechanism that 
is fastened to.the Whale’s upper 
jaw and was designed by nature to 


water which spurts out through the 
baleen. 

,_ Dr. Andrews and’Dr. Clark ‘recall 
their capture of the whale as one 
of the most exciting events in their 
lives. Working. waist-deep in icy 
ocean water, pounded by the surf 
and slashed by knife-sharp winds, 
the two men labored for two weeks 
to get all the bones out. 

The whale was a female 54 feet 
long, according to Dr. Andrews’s 
measurements, The baby of the 
whale, only a few months old and 
38 feet long, swam aimlessly along 
the shore, Dr. Andrews recalled. It 
was killed later and its skeleton 
traded to the British Museum of 
ys rg History for the skeleton of 
a o. 








VARIED ART ITEMS 
OFFERED AT SALES 


Hals, Teniers, Gainsborough and 
Romney Works of Several 
Estates Are on List. 


Paintings by Frans Hals, Teniers 
the Younger, Roniney and Gains- 
borough will be included in an auc- 
tion sale on Friday evening at the 
American, Art Association-Ander- 
son Galleries, Inc. The pictures are 
the property of the estate of Charles 
Stewart Smith of the city, J.-L. 
Ketterlinus of St. Augustine, Fla,; 
Olav Belsheim of Oslo, Norway; 
Mrs. Theodore C. Keller of Matta- 
poisett, Mass., and of Mrs. Mary 
D. Keresey of this city. 

The picture by Hals, ‘““Two Sing- 
ing Boys,” is: believed to have been 
painted about 1629. It portrays a 
boy in black doublet and.-tall black 
hat, looking down at the open 
psalm book held before him. 
hind him. at his right is seen the 
head of another boy. The picture 
was shown at the ‘Metropolitan 
Museum.of Art at the Hudson-Ful- 
ton celebration in 1909. 

“River Landscape with Figures,”’ 
by David Teniers the Younger, is 
painted on copper, is sixteen inches 
in diameter, and dated 1646, An- 
other Flemish seventeenth century 
work is the. “Tavern Interior” of 
Adriaen Brouwer. 

Corot, Daubigny, Millet and Har- 
pignies are among the Barbizon 
School painters represented. The 
Romney -portrait depicts ‘‘sMrs. 
Chariotte Williams,” with full pow- 
dered coiffure. 


shows the. sitter at 
waist-length, painted ‘within an 
oval. In the: American. group is 
Blakelock’s ‘‘Moonlight.” 

The Rains Galleries will sell on 
Friday and Saturday afternoons a 
collection of antique and modern 
English furniture, china, sterling 
silver and Sheffield plate from va- 
rious consignors, as well as a group 
of linens to be sold by order of A. 
L. Blumenthal of this city, The 
furniture is prin eighteenth 











MICHIGAN FIRE-LAWS HIT. 


Jury Finds No Criminal Negligence 
in Fatal Hotel Blaze. 


LANSING, Mich., Dee. 20: (2).— 
gated the burning of ‘the Hotel 


A coroner’s* jury which investi+}.. 


RUTGERS ALUMNI 
ACT ON A TRUSTEE 


Council Selects Committee to 
Name Nominee for the Uni- 


versity Board. 


Special to Taiz New Yorx Trums. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., Dec. 
29.—The committee for the selection 
of the alumni association nominee 
for alumni trustee of Rutgers Uni- 
versity was announced today by H. 
Richard Segoine, president of the 
Rutgers alumni council. Members 
are elected to the committee by 
each of the most recent five-year 
reunion classes, 

The name of the person chosen 
by the committee will be submitted 
to the alumni association at its 
semi-annual meeting Feb. 22 and 
his, endorsement by that group is 
tantamount to election to the board 
of trustees of the university, al- 
though he must be formally elected 
by the trustees in’ June. 

Members of the committee are: 
Edgar I. ‘MacCully ’94, Richard 

99, Schenck ’04, 
Walter Sedam ‘09, James Morrow 
"14, William Feitner '19, William 
Kingman ‘24 and William: Mason 

Mr. Segoine also announced that 
the committee on undergraduate 
activities will consider this year the 
problem of providing suitable facili- 
ties for the social life of non-fra- 
ternity men at Rutgers. 

Personnel of this committee, an- 
nounced today, includes: _ Bryce 
MacDonald ‘14, Edward.-F. John- 
son ’01, Arthur Smith '03, J. Kings- 
ley Powell '17, Henry Berg '18, Ed- 
win. Roberts ‘28, Fred Manger Jr. 
'80, Edward H. Heyd ‘31. 

Other standing committees of the 
alumni council announced ‘ today 








are: 

Finances rad ohn - Raven, ai 
George Hedendorf, 27, Ernest McMahon, 

Cusine Ws Bart Reaioed 
. c.. ° 7 
drew der, 20, Satie —8 

°25, Harry Bradbury Jr., ‘30. . 
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strain small marine life out of the/® 


STUDY 1S WIDENED 
AT THE NEW SCHOOL 





Added Courses Are Popular, 
Director Says in Giving 
Program for Spring. 





IN OWN BUILDING 4 YEARS 





Celebration Planned Tuesday— 
Institution Will Mark’ 16th 
Anniversary on Feb. 10. 





Broadening of the scope of lec- 
tures and courses at the New School 
for Social Research was noted yes- 
terday by Dr. Alvin Johnson, its di- 
rector, in a review of the school’s 


work and an announcement of the 
Spring program. 

The school will celebrate on Tues- 
day the féurth anniversary of hav- 
ing its own building at 66 West 
Twelfth Strect, and on Feb. 10 it 
will celebrate the sixteenth anni- 
versary of the school’s founding. 
The Spring term will start Feb. 4. 

“Adult education at the New 
School,’”’ Dr. Johnson said, “is not 
a system by which the adult re- 
trieves the fundamentals of elemen- 
tary and high school or college 
work, lost through circumstances 
which prevented his attending 
school as a youth. The New School 
is a means of discovering the adult 
in education, of diagnosing his 
problem and of attempting a solu- 
tion in terms of the present."’ 

Among the lectures and workshop 
courses announced for the Spring 
term are ‘‘Some Problems of Amer- 
ican Federalism,’’ by Felix Frank- 
furter; “The Future of Western 
Democracy,” by Harold J. Laski; 
“The Driving Force of World Pol- 
icy,”” by Emil Lederer; ‘‘Contem- 
porary World Politics,’? by Hans 
Kohn; “Immediate Probléms. in 
World Affairs,” by Maxwell Ss. 
Stewart and Carlton: Beals; ‘‘The 
Philosophy and‘ Economies of the 
New Deal,” by Gerhard Colm, and 
“Evolution of Capitalism,’’ by 
Eduard Heimann. , 

Also “Economies of Bolshevism 
and Fascism,’’ by Arthur Feiler; 
“The Labor Movement: and Em 
ployers’ Associations in Industrial 
Cities,’’ by Frieda Wunderlich; 
“The Historical Development of 
Modern Intellectual Life,” by Harry 
Elmer Barnes, and other: lectures 
and courses on public opinion, prop- 
aganda, philosophy, city planning, 
education, psychology, history, s0- 
ciology, endocrinology, fiction writ- 
ing, literature, art, music and print- 


“= 

ach year the number of students 
attending lectures has increased, 
Dr. Johnson reports, the highest 
level: being reached in the academic 
years of 1931-32, when 3,205 stu- 
dents were registered for regular 
attendance. Those attending single 


courses regularly, reached 19,839 for 
the academic year 1933-34, 

Since the school was founded, 
3,863 students holding professional 
and graduate degrees and 7,325 with 
undergraduate degrees have attend- 
ed the —— oe and school 
principals form largest up 
of students who have attended e 
school, the number. being 5;788.° 


Fessenden School Celebrates. 
The holiday alumni dinner of the 
Fessenden School, West Newton, 
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WARNS. OF ‘INFLATION’ 





‘Says Social Order‘Is Unable to 
: Absorb Output of Colleges and 





Nearly 85 yer cent’ of the members 
fof the 1984-graduating-class at Co- 


‘ments. In his annual report to’ Dr. 


terday; Mr. 
with scientific 


openings as did his brother of 1929, 
there were sufficient opportunities 
to enable nearly 75 per cent of the 
graduates of 1934 to: make some 
kind of connection soon after. grad- 


uation,’” ‘ th: 

This percentage has‘ increased to 
about -85 at the present time, Mr. 
Gentzler declared yesterday in an 
interview. E —— 


Engineers a Favored Class. 


Openings are more numerous for 
engineers, economists, journalists 
and political theorists, he says, 
while lawyers, architects, teachers, 
dentists, optometrists and pharma- 
cists are still suffering from a 
searcity of positions, Medical grad- 
uates, always able to find interne- 
ships, have suffered least in the 
depression, 4 r 

Although it might be concludéd 
from the appointments office sta- 
tistics that the college and univer- 
sity graduate “‘is again coming into 
his own,” Mr, Gentzler challenges 
the soundness of such a conclusion. 

““Many graduates are employed on 
government projects which may not 
be permanent,’’ he explains. .‘‘Oth- 
ers are holding staff positions on 
relief projects; some actually are 
receiving direct relief and many 
still are employed at salaries which 
are at depression minimums,” 


Increase in Students. 


Calling attention to the increase 
in enrolment in universities through- 
out the country, he goes on: ‘“Today 
it is estimated that there are about 
1,200,000 students in. all institutions 
of higherlearning. Thus, there now 
are three times as many students 
enrolled as in 1920, and eighteen 
times as many as in 1890.” 

He urges development of a series 
of vocational schools which would 
serve some of the purposes of the 
modern college. They would be 
open to high school graduates and 
would ‘have a curriculum running 
from one to three years, upon com- 
pletion of which the rraduate would 
start working in his trade or pro- 
fession. 

“College and university training 
generally creates a consciousness of 
material want,’’ Mr. Gentzler says. 
“The greater this consciousness, the 
greater the gain required to satisfy 
it. Naturally, if college graduates 
are unable to. find suitable employ- 
ment, they will become dissatisfied. 
And large’ numbers of such men 
sooner or later will constitute a 
national problem of no small pro- 
portions.”’ 


‘OLD-FASHIONED HOME’ 
URGED BY JUDGE BRADY 


Retiring Albany Jurist Says 
That Is the Best Antidote for 
Javenile Delinquency. 


By The Associated Press. 
ALBANY, -Dec. 20.—Thirty-sev- 
en years’. experience as police 
magistrate and children’s court 
judge have convinced Judge John 
J. Brady that ‘‘old-fashioned home 
life’ is the best antidote for 
domestic difficulties. and juvenile 
ey ee 
e re ublic 
life on Tuesday. a 
“The character of our future citi- 
zens is made by word and example 
and control in the home,” says the 











wasted 

homes. “If the parents. should do 

what it is their moral duty to do, 

there would be less grief in the 

world and fewer bewildered young- 

sters brought into the courts. 

“Schools have done a wonderful 
life, but 





Notes of the Nev York Schools 





Every public and parochial school 
in Queens and the Bronx is-taking 


lumbia, University have obtained po-| 
} sitions, according’ to. V. Emerson | © 
Gentzler,.. secretary . of - appoint-} ·· 


have.a choice of from. ten to fifteen 
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Butler, president | & 
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| demand — ———— type of col- 


Photo Courtesy: of Scandinavian-American, Line. 
The Joseph Conrad, full-rigged sailing ship, which is expected in the 
harbor this morning on her way around the earth. 





A square-rigged sailing ship with 
tall spars and rolling canvas is due 
off Quarantine this morning after 
a voyage that followed the route of 
Columbus and which will be contin- 
ued in part on the route followed 
by "Magellan for a circumnaviga- 
tion of the.earth. 

The vessel, purchased from the 


‘Danish Government last ' Summer 


by Alan Villiers, sailor and author, 
and. named the Joseph Conrad, is a 
full-rigged ship 100 feét long and 
25 feet wide, with a gross register 
of 208 tons. It is rigged as a frigate, 
with single topsails, top-gallant 
sails and royals on fore, main and 
mizzen masts. 

With a crew of ten.men and twen- 
ty youths sailing as cadets, Mr. 
Villiers set out from Harwich, Eng- 
land, on Oct. 22, proceeding to the 
Madeiras, whence he set sail over 
the route of Columbus for the West 
Indies.. The vessel arrived at Nas- 
sau, amas, on Dec. 15. 

Mr, Villiers -xpected to bring the 


ship into New York harbor some 
the New Jersey coast prevented. 


around the tip of South America, 
through the Straits of Magellan and 
then strike out across the Pacific 
on the route of Captain James Cook, 
the discoverer of New Zealand. 
After'a call at Easter Island, the 
Marquesas and Tonga,. the vessel 


p will stop at Sydney, Australia. 


Circumnavigation of’ the globe will 
be completed via New Guinea, the 
Indian Ocean and the Cape of Good 
Hope, returning to England by way 
of the Atlantic Ocean. Mr. Vil- 
liers expects to complete the voyage 
within. two: years, 

In a recent interview Mr. Villiers 
remarked that his purchase of the 
vessel was a case of “‘love at first 
sight.” He ‘was walking along the 
Copenhagen waterfront in search of 
an old oak schooner for a voyage to 
the South Seas when he saw the 
square-rigger, then: known as the 
Georg Stage and used by the Danish 
Government as a training ship. 
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HUEY LONG ASSAILED 
BY COLLEGE EDITORS 


Students Pledge Themselves to 
Protest Any Attack Upon 
Academic Freedom. 


Thirty-seven editors of daily col- 
lege newspapers pledged themselves 
to protest vigorously whenever they 
saw academic freedom endangered 
and condemned Senator Huey Long 
for his ‘unwarranted censorship 
and suppression of news) in the 
Louisiana State University paper” 
at the final meeting yesterday of 








the convention of the Intercollegiate 


Daily Newspaper Association. The 
meeting was held on a train bound 
to New York .from Washington, 
where the editors met on Friday 
and Saturday. 

The college . editors also. con- 
demned James M. Smith, president 


of Louisiana State University, for 


his ‘‘personally. selfish submission 
to the abridgement of.the freedom 
of the collegiate press.’”” In other 
resolutions they denounced profes- 
sionalism in college football, polit- 
ical interference with education and 
censorship of student publications 
by college authorities. 

D. B. Hardeman of the University 

was elected executive 
chairman; Amos Landman, Brown 
University, chairman for the East; 
Howard Hudson, Ch Univer- 
sity, chairman for the west, and 
Stanley’ Beaubaire, Stanford, chair- 
man for the West. 

Last night the editors were enter- 
tained at dinner at the Ritz Tower 
by E. D. Coblentz. The speakers 
were Arthur Brisbane, Bruce Bar- 
ton and Bainbridge Colby. 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 29 (®).— 
Editors of college daily newspapers 
made plans today to form.an or- 
ganization to fight censorship ; of 
the college ‘press, 

They took this action after hear- 
ing Jesse H. Cutrer describe why 
he was dismissed from Louisiana 
State University in a controversy 
over policy of -The Reveille, of 
which he was editor. 

Mr. Cutrer said his dismissal from 
L. 8S. U. resulted from orders of 


cools | Senator Huey P. Long that a letter 
to the school paper criticizing the 


Senator be suppressed. 
“So many jobs and scholarships 


inj are given out at the ‘university 


the * ‘political ‘ma- 

— he ahica ther ne nc 

could be obtained from the student 
re é ⸗ 


y Beaubsire of 
Uni » who. called the conven- 


nucleus for the new orge 
NEW PRINCETON AWARD. 
France-Amerique; Medal. to Be. 





AID FOR PROFESSIONS 
ASKED IN NEW LAWS 


Delegates From 35 Lines Urge 
Drive in Congress on Job- 
Insurance Plan. 








Fifty delegates from /thirty-five 
professional organizations in this 
city.met yesterday afternoon in the 
Russell Sage Foundation and dis- 
cussed their relation to the Con- 
— on Unemployment and Social 

nsurance to be h in Washing- 
ton from Jan. 5 to‘?. The consen- 
sus was that organizations of pro- 
fessional workers should make. a 
concerted drive to induce Congress 
to include members of the profes- 
sions in’ any scheme of unemploy- 
ment insurance or social security 
adopted by the next session. Other- 
wise, it was felt the benefits might 
be applied largely to industrial 
workers. 

“The great issue before the com- 
ing * of Congress ty sate 
man versus pro B 
said los Mary Van Kieeck, direc- 
tor of industrial studies of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. “The present 
administration is not primarily in- 
terested in the security of the broad 
masses of people and only a strong 
and united movement for social in- 
surance can win any concession.”’ 

An editing committee of six was 
elected to prepare a brochure for 
distribution among .-members 
Congress embodying a draft state- 
ment to be submitted by .he differ- 
ent professions, 

Those present included Frank 
Gillmore, president of the Actors’ 
Equity Association; Walter Perci- 
val, president of the United Scenic 
Artists; Eimer 
the ation 
ternational cal Union; 
Dr. Gregory 


the 

cal ession; Mordecai 
represénting the Scenic Artists, and 
Simon Breines, chairman of the 
New York Chapter of the Interna- 
tional Professional: Association. 


for: Unity of 


© | on Intercoastal Companies, | 


time yesterday, but heavy fogs off 
From New York the ship is to sail 


rown, representing 
the Medi- 
Garelick, | Medical Centre,’ remained ‘un- 





(PORT BOUALIZATION 


"ATTACKED BY LINE q 


Calmar, in Statement to the —— 








HOLDS IT UNNECESSARY, 





Says Proper Differential Among 
Groups of Vessels Would Di- — 
vide Cargoes More Fairly, ~ | 





The practice of port equalization, 
which has been attacked and de- 
fended by ship lines and port groups 
for several years, is criticized as 2 
drain on the income of intercoastal 
ship lines and the cause of divert- 
ing rather than developing traffic 
in a statement filed by the Calmar 
Steamship. Corporation with the 
Shipping Board. i 

Port equalization is based on the 
absorption by a ship line of the dir- 
ferential in the cost of shipping 
freight from interior points: to the 
port the line serves.as against the 
lower cost to another port served 
by a rivai ship line. . New York 
has been helped by the practice be- 
causée all types of ship lines use its 
piers and shippers are anxious to 
ship via New York as long as the 
cost of get ‘freight to the piers 
is no higher than to piers in other F 
ports where ships provide a less 
frequent or less varied service. . 

Theory of Equalization. 

“Although the theory of port 
equalization,” says the Calmar 
Line, “has been stated to be that 
it gives the shipper a choice of 
ports of outlet at the same rate, 
the reason for the adoption of port 
equalization by the intercoastal car- 
riers is frankly that the intercoastal 
carrier applying port equalization 
thereby draws cargo to its vessel 
at its loading port away from a 
competing intercoastal carrier at 
another loading port. 

“Port equalization nullifies the 
system of rail-rate differentials 
worked out by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with respect to 
loading ports on the Atlantic Coast. 
Some of the intercoastal linés apply 
equalization only when the speci- 
fied cargo is competitive. Port 
equalization takes cargo away from 
one intercoastal carrier without in- 
creasing the amount of intercoastal 
cargo in the aggregate. The result 
of port equalization in the inter- 
coastal trade is that it reduces the 
revenue of the trade as a whole.’’ 

Urges Proper Differential. 

The Calmar Line maintains that 
the practice is not necessary in 
the intercoastal trade and that a 
proper differential among the ship 
lines, divided into ups according 
to the speed of their vessels and 
the frequency of their sailnigs, 
would tend to distribute more fairly 
the available cargoes. Urging the 
abolition of port equalization, the 
line points out that the rate-differ- 
ential basis would mean payment 
to the lines of the full rate quoted 
by the lines. The equalization prin- 
ciple of ¢ompetition, it says, in- 
volves the payment by the lines of 
a~ of their incomes for the 
absorption of the rate charges from. 
the source of the freight to ship- 
side. Spokesmen of Norfolk and 
other ports competing with New 
York for the intercoastal trade also 
have urged this principle. 


NEW SCREEN NEWS STARTS 


Ticker Service to Be Shown in 
RCA Building Concourse. 


A combination of a teletype | ma- 
chine that typewrités messages from 
electrical impulses sent over wires 
and a projector that casts silhouettes 
of the letters on a screen about 
three feet tall and five feet long 
was put into operation yesterday in 
the east end of the concourse of 
RCA Building, Rockefeller Center, 
by Ticker News Service, Inc., of 
New York. 

The projected messages, gathered 
by International and Universal News 
Services, appear in letters about an 
inch tall. The machine was devel- 
oped by engineers of the American 
Telegraph and Telephone Company. 

Leo V. Lane, president of the ser- 
vice, in a short address, said it is 

lanned to install similar projectors 
m hotels and semi-public places. 





of Bernard 8. Deutsch, Aldermanic 


President, one of a number of city 
officials — spoke briefly, as 
did May n, stage and screén 
actress, who pressed a button to 
start the projector. 


Prof. Baker Unchanged. 

The condition of Professor George 
Pierce Baker, teacher of drama at 
Harvard and Yale, who is seri 
ill at the Neurological Institute in 





ng red yr ay vf Professor Baker 
has m in the hospital, for two 
weeks. The nature of his illness 
has not been made public. 


SAY IT TO MUSIC IN THE 


ENGLISH GRILL 


‘With Archie Bleyer and his-orches- V 
tra... of in the ae 


Ship Board, Calls Ht Drain | a 


: Edith . 7. 1 to 
— Kerns of Dec. 11, with the loss of | TQ°HEAR BUSI * — 2* Elven for Best Senior ‘Essay, 


- to be composed of shout 100 


Bier ane a city-wide chorus. of 


gent the Beat players and singers tn 


PALM ROOM 


| With Mischa Raginsky's Orchestro 
_ and Harvey Wilson's Orchestra... 
confinvous dancing 
.. Dinner, New Year's Eve novelties, every- 
thing for a joyous evening...and the 
taxisincwded. 
For Reservations Phone VAnderbilf 3-6000 


Commodore, 5 


z 


of industrialists Attend Conference at 
: ‘M. 1, ‘T. Tomorrow. 
Special to Tue New Yorx Toczs. 
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Dr. Pratt Heads Philosophers. 
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CHURCHES 70 MARK 
NEW YEARS TODAY 


* Start Threé-Day Observance 
With Special Sermons and 
Musical Programs. 














1934. WILL’ BE REVIEWED 





Watch-Night Services Will Be 
Held Tomorrow—Christmag 
cee Be Repeated. 





Because tomorrow is the last day 
of the old year and because Tuesday 
is New Year’s Day, the pastors will 
today preach sermons reviewing the 
religious and moral achievements 
of 1934 and giving advice for per- 
sonal and national conduct in 1935. 
The sermons .will-be in preparation 
for the watch-night services which 
will be held tomorrow night by 


seaantaenttinbinnisinteeementt teats ta ee ee 


—— — — 


churches ‘of all faiths. At the re-| 


quest of the National Committee 
for Religion and Welfare Recovery, 
today will be observed as “‘Steward- 
ship Review Sun 

All the watch-night services will 
be devoted largely to prayer. In 
many of the Protestant Episcopal 
edifices there will be midnight cele- 


bratiops of the: holy communion. |- 


Carillons and church bells will “ring 
out the old and ring in the new’”’ 
year, New Year’s Day in the cal- 
endar of ritualistic churches will be 
the feast of the Circumcision of 
Christ; 
Many of the Christmas p 

ot events With be yepented Ut te4aee 
services, as will the pageants, can- 
dlelight - and visit-to-the-manger 


services, 
Baptist. 


Riverside, 1224 Street and River- 
side Drive—Morning, sermon by the 
Rev, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
on “Every Man a Gambler’; 4 
P. M., “Ministry of Music’’ service; 
7:15 P.M. ., Service in the nave un- 
der the auspices of the Riverside 
Guild, which will presenta pageant, 
“Ritual of the Masque of Mary,’’ 
with Miss Ruth St. Denis and her 
rhythmic choir; tomorrow, 11P. M., 
a watch-night service, with a ser- 
mon by Dr. Fosdick. ‘The full choir 
of fifty voices will participate. The 
service will follow a socia] program 
which ‘will start at 6:30 P. M. with 
a dinner sponsored by the Men’s 
Class. 

First, Broadway and Seventy-ninth 
Street—Sermons morning and eve- 
ning by the Rev. Dr, William Hu- 
bert Rogers on ‘‘A Divine Plan to 
Meet a Present Need’’ and ‘‘New- 
Year Reaffirmations—What Shall 
Remain?’’; tomorrow, from 8 P, M. 
’ to 9 P, M., a watch-night service 
for the young people, led by Walter 
Smith, a deacon. 

Central, Amsterdam Avenue and 
Ninety-second ‘Street—Sermons by 
the Rev. W. Theodore Taylor on “A 
New Year’s Wish” and ‘‘Unfinished 
Business.’’ 


Calvary, 123 West Fifty-seventh 
Street—Sermons morning ane at 
7:80 P, M. by the Rev. Dr. J. Oliver 
Busvwell Jr.. president of Wheaton 
College, Wheaton, til, on “The 
Cross at Colosse” and “The People 
of Colosse’’; 3 P. M., a Bible lecture 
by Vernon 8. Smith; tomorrow, a 
four hours’ watch-night service. 
beginning at 7:45 P. M., with Dr. 
Buswell as the chief speaker; Tues- 
day at 7:30 P. M., a debate by the 
New York Youth Centre on **Re- 
solved, That New Year’ 8 resolutions 
are worth making.’’ 

Home Church, 404 West 147th 
Street—Morning, sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. Gordon H. Baker on ., The 
Purpose of the Christian Life.’ 

Wadsworth Avenue, at West 184th 
Street—Sermons mbrning and eve- 
ning by the Rev: Dr. John W. Brad- 
rid on “The Angel That Redeemed 

Me” and “Starting Again’’; tomor- 
row, watch-night service at 9 
P, M., ‘with an hour’s intermission 
for fellowship and refreshments 
and resumption * 11 P. M. Dr. 
Bradbury will lead 


Christian — 


The subject of the Lesson-Sermon 
in all the churches is ‘Christian 
Science,’? and the Golden Text is 
“The Lord hath made bare His 
holy arm in the eyes of all the na- 
tions; and all the ends of the earth 
shall see the salvation of our God.”’ 

Congregational. 

Broadway Tabernacle, at Fifty- 
sixth- Street—Morning, sermon b 
the Rev. Dr. Allan Knight Chai 
mers on ‘If I Had Time’’;'5 P. M., 
Bible hour vespers, with an add ress 
by Dr, Chalmers on “The Evil That 
Men Do”; tomorrow, a watch-night 
program *peginn ‘at 6:30 P.M. 
with a dinner and closing with a 
service in the vp which will 
start at 11 P. M, Chalmers 
will preach on “Save That? There 
will music by the quartet, and 
the program will close with a mih- 
= of silent prayer as the old year 
ends. 

North New York, Bast 1484 

the 


Rev. Dr. William H. Kephart on 
“The Fading Year's "1:45 P. M,, a 
candlelight service; tomorrow at. 11 
P,M.,a watch-night service, 


* Disciples. 
Central, 142 West ~ 
Street—M forning, — Oh gg i 


— — — — — — 


to: Wer RE er NT ee 


, ’ 


Times Wide World Photo. 


A NEW TYPE OF HOME IN NEW YORK. 


A night yiew of the recently 


completed town house of William 


grams | Lescaze, prominent architect, the first example of modern residential 
architecture to appear in the city. 








My Life’; 7:30 P. M., a Christmas 
pageant, ‘‘Children of the Star- 
light’’; tomorrow at 11 P. M., a 
watch-night service with a sermon 


by Dr. Scherer. 


Church of the Advent, Broadway 
and Ninety-third Street—Morning, 


the annual memorial service in 
honor of the p io: who died 
during the year; morrow at 11 


P, M., a watch-night service with a 
sermon by the Rev. Dr. Augustus 
Steimle on ‘“‘The Passing Years.’’ 


St. Peter’s, 487 East 140th Street, 
the Bronx—Holy communion in Eng- 
lish at 10 A. M. and in German at 
11 A. M.; tomorrow, a German New 
Year service beginning at 7:30 P. 
M., followed a social. An Eng- 
lish watch-night service will start 
at 11:15 P, M. 


Churoh of the Transfiguration 
(Negro congregation), 74 West 126th 
Street—Tomorrow at 11 P. M., 
watch-night service with a sermon 
by the Rev, Paul Andrew Kirsh, 
home mission superintendent of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New 
York. 

St. James, Madison Avenue and 
Seventy-third Street—Morning, ser- 
mon by the Rev. Dr. Charles Trex- 
ler on “‘The New Year.”’ 

St. Luke’s, Forty-sixth Street, 
west of Highth Avenue—At 10:15 A. 
M. a service in German and. at 
11:15 A. M. a service in: English, 
with a sermon at each by the Rev. 
Dr, William Koepchen. 

Church of Our Saviour’s Atone- 
ment, Bennett Avenue and West 
189th ———— sermon by 
the Rev. Cecil C. Hine on **The 
Christian Use of Memory.” 


Methodist Episcopal. 


Christ Church, Park Avenue and 
Sixtieth Street—Sermons —— 
and evening by the Rev. Dr. Ralph 
W. Sockman on — or a tHE 
and ‘‘The Conquest of Change”; 
morrow at 11 P. M., a — 
service. to be preceded by a social 
hour in the parish house. 

St. Paul’s, West End Avenue and 
Highty-sixth Street—Morning, ser- 
mon by the Rev. Dr. Raymond L. 
Forman on ‘The Parable of the 
Road’; tomorrow at li P. M., 
watch-night service. 

Park Avenue Church, Bighty-sixth 
Street, east of Park Avenue—Ser- 
mons morning and-evening by the 
Rev. Dr. James J. He on 
“Marching in the Treetops’ and 
No More Sea.” 

Metropolitan Temple, Seventh 
Avenue and Thirteenth Street—Ser- 
mons morning. and evening by the 
Rev.. Dr. Wallace MacMullen, the 
topic at the first service being ‘The 
Birth of a Chureh”; tomorrow at 
10:30 P, M., a watch-night service. 

Broadway. Temple, at 174th Street, 
—Sermons morning and everiing by 
the Rev. Dr. Christian F. Reisner 

on “Old Year Sins, .What About?’’ 
ro “Atheist’s Questions An- 
swered.”’ I. 8. Prokanoff of Russia, 
who has written 600 Russian hymns 
and translated 400 more, will also 
speak at the evening service. 
Moravian. 


Avenue and Thir- 


8. Idleman on “our n 


Confidence in the Future.” 
Temple BmanvwHl, Fifth Avenue 


the Year New?’’. 
Free Synagogue, in Carnegie Hall 
lecture by Dr. Will Du- 


nn 








Street—Morning, sermon by _ the 
Rev. Edmund Melville Wylie on 
“The New Year’s Quest” and 
Christmas music by the adult choir 


under the direction of Miss Mary| with 


lL. Clark, ‘‘minister of music’’; 7 
Py. M., meeting of the young people 
for discussion. 

West Park, Amsterdam Avenue 
and Eighty-sixth Street—Sermons 
morning and evening by the Rev. 


Dr. Anthony H. Evans on ‘‘Refus-} 


ing to Be Discouraged”’ and ‘‘Going 
Over Our Accounts With God.” 


Fourth, West End Avenue and 
Ninety-first Street—Sermons morn- 
ing and evening by the Rev.-Dr. 
Benjamin F. Farber on ‘‘It Is Later 
Than You Think’’ and ‘‘How Old 
Are You?” 


Broadway, at 114th Street—Morn- 
ing, sermon by the Rev. Dr. Mait- 
land Bartlett, stated clerk of the 
Presbytery of New York; 8 P..M 
Christmas carol service, 

James Memorial Chapel, Union 
Theological Seminary,, Broadway 
and 120th Street—Morning, sermon 
by Professor Julius A. Bewer of the 
faculty. 

h, 155th Street, east of Broad- 
way: mons morning and evening 
by the Rev. Dr. Merle H. — 
on “Changing Christianity and 
"Changeless ist?’ and. ‘‘Recoll 
tions of Joseph of Arimathea.”’ 

Rutgers, Seventy-third Street, 
west of Broadway—Morning, a New 
Year’s sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Daniel Russell; 8 P. M., a medieval 
play, “Sounding Brass. ts 

West Hnd, Amsterdam Avenue 
and 105th Street—Sermons morning 
and evening by the Rev. Dr. Paul 
C. Warren on “The oe Long 
Trail’ and ‘“‘The Untraveled Way.’’ 

Featherbed Lane Church, at Uni- 
versity Avenue and East 174th 
Street, the. Bronx—Morning, sermon 
by the Rev. Carlos G. Fuller on 
“‘How to Live Forever.”’ 

Fort Washington, 174th Street 
near Broadway—Sermons morning 
and evening by the Rev. Dr. Wesley 
Megaw, inaugurating a week of 
prayer for all departments of the 
church. 

Tremont, Grand Concourse and 
178th Street, the Bronx—Morning, 
sermon by the Rev. Elmer C. Elsea 
on ‘‘A..D.—1934."" Tomorrow, 11P 
M., a watch-night service, with a 
sermon by Mr. Elsea on ‘Facing 
Forward. 


Protestant Episcopal. 


Cathedral of St. John ber Rages ea Divine, 
Amsterdam Avenue d 
Street—Sermon at the 11 A. Th ser- 
vice by the Very Rev. Milo H. Gates 
on “The Sunday After Christmas’’ 
4 P. M., annual carol service and 
procession by the choir under the 
direction of Norman Coke-Jephcott, 
organist ‘and master of choristers; 
tomorrow, it P. M., organ recital, 
followed by a service of hymns and 
a New Year's meditation by Dean 
Gates. 
St. Bartholomew’s, Park Avenue 
and Fiftieth Street—Morning, ser- 
. Dr. George Paull 
T. Sargent on ‘Ge gone — 
Knowledge”; 4 P. 
Boy Boge of the —— vd ce 
of sixty children and young 
nna assisted by the adult ae 
the music for which was bg le gg 
written by oF David M 
Hams, 


Church of Et. Bory the Virgin, 139 


treet—Sermon at 


cumcision. : 
Church of the Trans, 
Church 


*| morrow, 11 
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— Tee or 
Bt. Stephen's, 120 West Woat ety 
| the Revs Deed Dr. M. 

eee 


Street, W 
» Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Charles 


—— ost 


in which have been 


Marbl« Collegiate, Fitth Avenue 

— — yt the * 

een aed 

“Shalt 1 — ‘Happy New Nos Sear? 

Collegiate. 

—— — —— 

nue—Sermons ‘and at 4 
P. M. by the Rev. Dr. 


» lin Romig on “God in 


* Year” and 
Come. 


dress by Dr. Aldrich, ‘ 
P.M. ——— * will be a fif- 
teen-minu service of hymns 
on the tower chimes. _ 
Grace, ——— Pag Street 
~Morning, sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
W. Russell Bowie; 8 P. M., a Christ. 
mas carol service, for which the 
choir will enter a darkened church 
carrying lighted candles,, 


Church of 8t. Mark’s-in-the-Bouw-~ 
erie, Tenth Street, West of Second 
Avenue—Morning, sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. William Norman Guthrie 
on “Born in a Cave’; 4 P. M., a 
symposium, ‘Is Astrology Alive?” 
The speakers will be George McCor- 
mack, president of the American 
Academy of Astrology; Richard 
Alexander, author of. ‘Illustrious 
Prime Ministers of China’; William 
Phillips; astrologer. Tomorrow eve- 
ning, an informal ‘‘at home” by the 
residents of the garth, concluding 

the annual watch-night ser- 
vice, and at midnight a celebration 
of the holy-communion, 

St. James, Madison Avenue and 
Seventy-first Street—Sermons morn- 
ing and at 8 P, M. by the Rev. Hor- 
ace W. B. Donegan. 

Church of the Incarnation, Madi- 
son Avenue and. Thirty-fifth 
Street—Morning, sermon by the 
Rev. George A. Robertshaw; 4 
P. M., a service of Christmas carols 
under the direction of John Doane; 
Tuesday, 10 A. M., a celebration of 
the holy communion. 

Calwery, Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-first Street—Morning, ser- 
mon by the Rey. Samuel M. Shoe- 
meker on ‘‘The Son of God and the 
Sons of God’’; 6 P. M,, a service of 
a| Christmas carols by a mixed choir 
of thirty voices under the direction 
of Vernon de Tar and an addréss 
by the Rev. John P. Cuyler Jr.; 
tomorrow, 11 P. M., a watch-night 
service with an address by Mr. 
Shoemaker. 

Church of the Epiphany, Lexing- 
ton Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street— 
Mornin; ng sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
John Suter Jr.; 8 P. M.,. a 
| Guristmas p eant. directed Mrs. 
Joseph W. *—* daughter of 
Cyril Maude, English actor, 

er the ——— of the Epiphany 

b, @ yéung people's -organiza- 
tion of the church, with music. un- 
der the direction of Harold E. 
Kuhn, organist. 

Church of the Resurrection, Sev- 
enty-fourth Street, East of Park 
Avenue—Morning, sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. Arthur W. Sherman, sec- 
retary of the Adult Division of the 
Department of Religious Education 
of the National Gouncil of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church; Tuesday, 
8 A. M., holy communion. . 

French Ohurch du Saint Esprit, 
229 East Sixty-first Street—Morn- 
ing, a New Year’s sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. John A. Maynard on “End 
or Beginning.” 

Church of the doly Communion, 
Sixth Avenue and Twentieth Street 
-~Morning, sermon by the Rev. 
Worcester Perkins; 8 P. M.; sermon 
by the —* Fred >: G. —— to- 
:15 P. .M., a watch-night 
service with a sermon by Mr. Per- 
kins on “A Message for the New 
Year.”’ 

Trinity Chapel, Trinity Parish, 
Twenty-fifth Street, West of Broad- 
———— sermon by the Rev. 
Dr. J. Wilson Sutton; 4 P. M. a 


and “Our Hope for ears Pp 
Mi dle Collegiate, Second Avenue 
Street— ser- 


sermon by the Rey. 
Hicks on ‘Up From Slavery.” 


East Kighty-ninth Street Church, 
Between Park and Madison Ave- 
nues—Mo: , Sermon by. the Rev. 
Dr. Edgar ton Jr. on “¥Follow- 
in the Star’’; evening, oratorio, 

e Holy Child,” by a choir of 
thirty voices by H. R, 


Bethany Memorial, First Avenue 
and Sixty-seventh Street—Sermons 
morning and evening by the Rev. 
Paul R. Dickie on “The Exits of 
Life’’ and ‘The Challenge of the 
Heights.’’ 3 

Hamilton Grange, Convent Ave- 
nue and West 149th Street—Morn- 
ing, sermon by the Rev. Dr. Arthur 
F. Mabon; tomorrow, 11:15 P. M., 
a watch-night service, 

Fort Washington Collegiate, West 
18lst Street and Fort Washington 
Avenue—Sermons morning and eve- 


ning by the Rev. Dr. Irving H. Be Barrett. 
end “Chr 


on ‘‘Between the Portals’’ 
ilization and Judgment.’’ 
Roman Catholic:. - 

8t. Patrick’s Cathedral, Fifth Ave- 
nue and Fiftieth Street—Low masses 
at 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 A. M. and at 12:35 
P. M.; high mass at 11 A. M., with 
a sermon by the Rev. John J. Nes- 
tor of the cathedral staff; 4 P. M., 
vespers, with a sermon by the Rev. 
Robert E/ Woods of the cathedral 

staff on “The Holy Mass and the 
Whole World’’; tomorrow, 8 P. M. 


a watch-night service with Cardinal | Mills, 


Hayes presiding and giving benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament, Mgr. 
Michael J. Lavalle, the rector, 
preaching, and Christmas carols by 
the choir. Tuesday, low masses as 
on Sunday.in celebration of the 
Feast of the Circumcision of Our 
Blessed Lord; 11 A. M., fifty-sec- 
ond anniversary mass of the New 
York Archdiocesan Holy Name So- 
ciety, with Cardinal Hayes presid- 
ing and giving his blessing, the Rev. 
Thomas E. Conlon, national direc- 
tor of the Holy Name Society, 
—— and the Rev. J. Francis 
A. McIntyre, new chancellor of the 
erchdiocese, celebrating the mass. 
Holy Cross Church, Forty-second 
Street, between. Eighth and Ninth 
Avenues—Masses today as usual; 
New Year’s Eve services tomorrow 
at noon, 5:15 P. M. and 8 P. M., 
with a sermon at each by the Rev. 
Joseph A. McCaffrey on “Looking 
Forward.’”’ The new year will be 
ushered in by a mass for watt 
workers at 2:20 A. M. Tuesday. 
this service there will be a —24 
musical program by the Holy Cross 


Choristers. The noon service on/|é- 


Monday will be broadcast. 

Churoh of the Blessed Sacrament, 
Seventy-first. Street, just east of 
Broadway—Sermon at the li A. M. 
a mass by the Rev. Dr. Edward 

ee on “Christ, the Rem- 

y for Modern Ills’; sermon at 

the 4 Pov —— 

Rev. James P. Kelly on ‘‘The Mys- 
tical Boy of Christ.” 

\Churoh of 8t. Ignatius Loyola, | , by, 
Park Avenue and ———— 
Street—Masses at the usual hours; 
4P. M., a carol and manger ser-| erect. 
vice, which will include a children’s 

pageant in which there 
will be prophets, angels, shepherds, | s55 
—* innocents and Ch Christmas min- | 


Christmas carol service with a pro-|" 


cession to the manger and an ad- 
dress by Dr. Sutton. 

Church of the Holy Apostles, 
Ninth Avenue and Twenty-eighth 
Street — Morning, sermon by the 
Rev. Lucius A, Edelblute * 
“Echoes of Christmas’; 8 P. M., 
sermon. by the Rev. Sidn: * 


Cooke, formerly assistant of St, Central — West and Seventy-| n 


Philip C. Je t 
essup; 

.. Sidney B. Fay; 
—— 








articles in January 


All Souls’, in Avenue and 
Bightieth Street—Morning, ‘sermon 
by the Rev. Dr. Minot * —* 
“Another Year Is Dayning We 
Wider Horizons.” 

Universalist. 


Church of the Divine Paternity, 


— 


Recovery Races Inflation 


Are we to have a runaway inflation? 
The means have been created; they have 
yet to be used. Lionel D. Edie has an an- 
swer in January CURRENT HISTORY 
where he maintains that with “even a 
‘moderate degree of sustained recovery, the 
danger of inflation wanes.” Thus it is 
that recovery races inflation. 


CURRENT 


J ANUARY “CURRENT HISTORY 
Published by 
The New York Times Compan. 

















Public Service Bonds. 





HOLDINGS HELD ‘SECURE, . 





—— Are Geen’ Waived 
‘Than Ever to Being Legis- 
'  Jated Out of Business. 





of the “con-* 


I 





nold, chief secretary of the 


= 
—— the Hastern| CONSULAR CHANGES MADE. 


New York Corps No. 4, at 157 Hast 
125th Street—Services at ll A. M, 
and 8 P. M. conducted by Lieut. 
Col. William Palmer. 


New York Corps No. 9, 349 Bow- 
ery—Servi at 11 A. M. and 8 P. 
M. cond by Colonel William 


it res —“ its —— ents tn pre 
vate enterprises an represen 
the interests ‘ef the public as the 
consumer of goods services. 
In discussing the general bond 
outlook the bulletin stated: 
‘With the exception of utilities 
the consensus among savings bank- 
ers is that the outlook for high- 
grade bonds is favorable. Despite 
the billions of dollars which are 
being spent from Washington on 
the recovery and allied programs, 
government bonds continue as the 
most popular investment. As one 
banker explained, with the ares 
Federal set-up. for —* —— 
control, gov en : 
become ‘cash which 


Members of Service Promoted and 
Sent to New Posts. 


Special to Tus aw Yorx Tuas, 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 29.—Leo J. 
Keena of Detroit, consul general in 
Paris, has been appointed secretary 
in the diplomatic service and desig- 
nated counselor of embassy there. 
He will serve in this capacity in ad- 
dition to Theodore Marriner, the 
present counselor, under an ar 
rangement requiring two counselors 
because of a consolidation of ad- 
ministrative work of the em 


Miscellaneous. 

Community Church, morning, in 
Town Hall, 128 Wet Fo 
Street—Sermon by Ton Haynes 
Holmes on “1984—The Year of 
Blood—Survey and Forecast”; 8 P. 
M., at the Community Forum, 550 
West 110th Street, a symposium, 
‘What Is Coming in the Year 
Ahead?” with these ers: \ 
Charlies Fieischer, A ey 
Strong, the Rev. George 
Edwards Davis and Blanche 
Watson; Monday, 11:15 P. M., in 
Town Hall, a watch-night service, 
with special music and an address 
by Mr. Holmes, 


New York Soctety for Ethical Oul- 
ture, Cen Park West and Sixty- 
fourth Street—Morning, lecture by 


Professor Nathaniel Schmidt on the past few months gould right 
“Pioneers—1985." ask: ‘What are you goin 

Glad Tidings Tabernacle, 325 West 3 ped vies load ‘em with?’ Savings ban fe 
Thirty-third Street—Services. at believe, however, that commerce 
10:30 A. M., 3 P. M. anid 7:30 P. M not continue to improve, 7 
with a sermon in the afternoon by counselor | Slightly, without somebody shipping 
Mrs. Robert A. Browh and in the something in a freight car. 
evening by the Rev. William A. rail bonds will be the first to Sones 
Brown on “The Last Call’; tomor- fi 


FOR SALE “WANTED te EERE HY oi 


{ Rates: Weekdays: 75¢ an agate line. untage) 50; cunts ant nets ined. 


FOR SALE. 
Miscellaneous. 


Sees * ap 
Ups attractive prices; liberal ‘terms; 
—— Grands rented; low rental 
—— 
Clrele in ee Open evenings. 
— | meet age oj Sohmer, vat |> 
— ——— 


We believe it OS 


store, —— — 
— 


joe meral improvement in real estate. 
liections in many cases have been 
considerably aided where HOLC 
loans made possible payment of tax' 


arrears. 

“Improvement in railroad bonds 
seems to depend on an anticipated 
increase in railroad traffic. Any 
one familiar with nthe ose ag 
sre | tion 8 T freight car) 
tion as revealed statistically during 














FOR SALE. ; FOR SALE. 


Gold, Jewelry, Sc. 








jectrolux gas refrigerator, $60. 3 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Gold, Jewelry, £0. 
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SLOAN SEES 19 
SOMEWHAT BETTER 





*Sounder Approach’ to Recov- | 


ery Problems Is Now Devel- 
oping, He Says. 





‘HARMFUL’ POLICIES. . HIT 





But Deflationary Forces Are 
Largely Spent, He Holds in 
New Year's Statement. 





> By The Associated Press. 

DETROIT, Déc. 20.—Predicting 
that conditions in 1985 should be 
“somewhat better” than in. 1934, 
‘Alfred P. Sloan Jr., president of 
General Motors Corporation, said in 
a New Year's statement tonight 
that, despite, economic industrial 
policies ‘‘more harmful than bene- 
ficial,’’ there is now developing ‘‘a 
sounder approach’”’ to the problem 
of economic recovery. 

Mr. Sloan said. that. “we must 
appreciate that it is impossible to 
violate successfully natural eco- 
nomic law, altho we can. formu- 
late economic policies that modify 
the effects of such law.” 

Mr. Sloan’s statement. said: 

“I have for some time past con- 
tended that there is very definite 
evidence that the deflationary 
bd . which have played so im- 
a a part in the world’s in- 

ustrial. depression, largely spent 
themselves in the Summer of 1932 
and that slowly but surely, there 
_ has been developing since t timé 
a foundation for world recovery. I 
might call that ‘fundamental No. 1.’ 

“Next, we must appreciate, and 
fact is uently forgotten, 
that it is —— le to violate suc- 
cessfully, ural economic law, al- 
though we can formulate economic 
policies that modify the effects of 
such -law.”’ 


Policies Held to ‘‘Decelerate.” 


_ “These policies can accelerate or 
decelerate the normal process of de- 
ression and recovery. Applying 
is thinking to the economic poli- 
cies as affect industry, in which I 
@m more directly concerned and 
oportunity for observa- 
tion, I am inclined to think that 
what we have done has been, on 
> Rega more harmful than bene- 

8 oJ 

“We have decelerated rather than 
accelerated the normal 
' recovery. is 
No. 2.’ 

“I am convinced, hence I am en- 
couraged, and I believe all have a 
right to be encouraged, over the 
fact that there is developing at the 
moment'a sounder approach to the 
solution of these vital problems. 

“Our thinking is becoming more 
in harmony with the natural eco- 
nomic law to which I have .previ- 
ously referred. There is a greater 
appreciation of the importance of 
the wealth-creating payroll, a yard- 
stick that measures .our. progress 
toward recovery, as distinguished 
from the unproductive payroll 
which adds to our future b 
and, if continued too long, ultima 
ly leads to bankruptcy. 


Sees Reason for Confidence. 


_ “I have stated the fundamentals 
as I. see them. The question next 
arises as to the interpretation of 
fundamentals. The fact that 


“To my mind, that is the real 
question involved in the problem,”’ 





LACKAWANNA BUYS. RAILS, |» te 


Orders 4,000 Tons, With 3,000 ef 
Fastenings, as Employment Ald. 


Movements of the Day 
‘In New York Markets 
Stock Exchange. 
Stocks closed higher in heaviest 
Saturday trading since May 12; 
All of bonds higher; 
transactions, $6,712,600. 


Bonds steady ; sales, $2,027,000. 
Money and Exchange. 

Money market dull, rates carry 
over week-end. 

Foreign currencies higher in ac- 
tive short session. 

Commodities. 

Grains lower, cotton and rubber 
higher, lard at new high mark, 
other staples firm. 


NEW CODE IN VIEW 
FOR BANKING LAWS 


State Legislative Group Also 
Proposes to End Preferences 
in Deposit of Public Funds. 








TO BAR SECURITY PLEDGES 





Plan Would Eliminate Personal 
Responsibility of Officials and 
Limit Total in One Institution. 





Recodification of the State bank- 
ing law and legislation to abolish 
preference in the deposit of public 
funds will be recommended by the 


Joint Legislative Committee on 


Banks, Senator Thomas F. Burchili, 
its chairman, announced yesterday. 
The committee will make these rec- 
ommendations in its report which 
will be submitted to the Legisla- 
ture at the coming session. 

In suggesting that the Legislature 
commission the committee or some 
other body to make a study of the 
banking law witha view to recodi- 
fication, the report says: 

“The experience of the last dec- 
ade rev Many sore spots and 
cankers in our banking system. It 
also emphasized the necessity for 
the proper application of 
fundamenta!principles. 


“Patchwork” in Present Code, 


“It is not that our. banking law 


is fundamentally unsound or out- 
be st 


have called for variations and re. 
cessions from the original rule. Tha 
changes have been good. and bad, 
but nevertheless there has been a 
tremendous amount of tinkering 
here and there to correct defects 
or smoothen the operation. 

‘‘New forms: of financial enter- 
prise have been developed which 
cannot be readily assimilated into 
the supervision of the Banking De- 
partment under the mt code. 
It is virtually impossible under the 

resent law to properly supervise 
nvestment and — companies, 
mortgage companies and other 
forms of money lending.’’ 

The report criticizes the practice 
—* public officials, sanctioned by 


actment of a new statute prohibit- 
a ne ee 
giving any security for a de t. 
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AS REVISED BY CM 


@. N. Nelson Finds Seemingly 
Unwarranted Burden ts 
Placed on Business. 








IMPOST. ON PERSONALTY 





This Section Held in Part as 


Imposing an Import Duty 
on Interstate Goods. 





By GODFREY N. NELSON. 

While the amended New York 
City sales tax law, signed by Mayor 
La Guardia last Friday, broadens 
the application of the tax and puts 
teeth into some of its enforcement 
provisions, it also calls for the set- 
ting up of costly additional admin- 
istrative machinery. . Considering 


‘that the disbursing of the proceeds 


is confined to the relief of the un- 
employed, however, it may be said 
that the law’s purposes will be 
served in both ways—by increased 
expenditures as well as' by in- 
creased revenues. Nevertheless, 
some of the amendments place a 
seemingly unwarranted burden 
upon. business., 

One of the most important 
amendments is the requirement 
that every merchant in New York 
City called upon to collect the tax 
must file with the City Controller 
a certificate of registration on or 
before Jan. 10, 1935, and any one 
who engages in a business, or estab- 
lshes a new place of business, after 
that date, required to collect the 
tax, must-file such certificate with- 
in. three days after starting or op- 
oe such business or place of bus- 

ess, 

The certificate of registration 
will be-in a form: prescribed by the 
Controller, Within five days after 


stores a duplicate of such certifi- 
cate will be issued for each branch. 
The certificate or'a duplicate will 
be required to be displayed at each 
place of business. 


Checking Up in Sales for Resale. 
In the case of a sale for resale, 


: gh 

prescribe to what lengths 
the seller shall go in verifying a 
representation by the purchaser for 
resale that he a certifi- 
cate of authority to cajiect the tax, 
this may ‘prove to be ah onerous re- 
quirement; it places upon one mer 
chant the duty to check up ap 
another. Where the purchaser for 
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Stocks Continue to Advance, but at a Slower 
| Trading Again More Active—Bonds Firm. 





* 


The half-day’s-transactions on the 


Stock gee gat ge 760,000 
with 503,000 on 


prominently in the: trading. 

The market benefited to some ex- 
tent. from favorable industrial 
news, including increased activity 
at important steel centres. In the 
Youngstown district, for instance, 
the operating rate at the beginning 
of this week is expected to rise 2 
points to a basis of about 50 per 
cent of capacity. There is enough 
demand for steel just now to make 
it possible for a few of the produc- 
ing companies to show a alight 
profit. And some of the: trade au- 
thorities are predicting a further 
expansion in operations. 

Yesterday's ‘bond market was of 
about the usual Saturday size and 
prices were higher as a rule. United 
States Government bonds improved 
slightly, with quotations 1-82 to 5-32 
point higher at the close. Less than 
$1,000,000 of Treasury issues 
changed hands..on the Stock Ex- 
change. Among corporation issues 
the widest gains occurred in the 
public utilities, the average of 
which rose about a half point. 
Lowerpficed bonds-were quite ac- 


TOPICS IN WALL STREET. 


-| corn falling as much as 








~) EXTENSION OF NOTE 


Applies to I... for-Two Years 
on $6,700,000 RFC Loan 
Maturing on Feb. 27. 


tive and in some of them the ad- 
vances ran to 2 or 8 points. For- 
eign loans barely held their own. 
The grain. markets lost ground, 
cents a 
1-on the Chicago’ Board of 
Other cereals were down 
from % to % cent on the 
day. The setback followed an early 
advance. Trading was not as ac- 
tive as usual. The cotton market 
was steady at the best prices since 


*| tend Pledge of $3,009,000 in 
Bonds for Other Borrowing. 





STRONGER POSITION CITED 








Impreved 
conditions in the wholesale 4ry- | 
goods business induced some rather 
active buying by domestic consum- 
ing interests. 

The foreign exchange market dis- 
played more activity than it does 
ordinarily at the close of a week, 
but the price changes were narrow. 
The French franc was quoted % 
point higher at 6.61% cents, and 
sterling advanced % cent to $4.94. 
The guilder was up 2 points; the 
Swiss franc, a point; the belga fell 
a point. There were only nominal 
changes elsewhere. If additional 
gold was purchased abroad for 
shipment to New York, the fact 
‘was not made known here. 

There ‘was some optimistic com- 
ment on the reports of department 
store sales in the metropolitan dis- 
trict of New York this year. While 
the results for the holiday season 
are not fully recorded, the Federal 
Reserve agent at New York esti- 
mates that the total for the year 
was about 6% per cent greater than 
in 1938. ‘The same authority caleu- 
lates that in December, up to 
Christmas. Day, the business was 
at least 6 per cent above that for 
the comparable period of last‘ year. 


Special to Tas New Yore Trams. 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 29.—The New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis (Nickel 
Plate) Railroad has- applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to extend for two 
years a 6 per cent. note for $6,700,- 


The ICC made public an order au- 

the road to extend until 

Sept. 31, 1936, the time within which 
it can pledge $3,009,000 

funded mortgage 4% per cent bonds 

as security for loans from the Rail- 


Corporation holds, totaling $2,100, 
000 and maturing Feb. 26 and 
April 1. i 

The application for the RFC ex- 
tension set forth that the Nickel 
Plate was unable to get money from 
banks. It owes the RFC.a total of 
$15,511,587, including the loah ma- 
turing in F ebruary. J * 1 

The amounts and maturity dates 
of other notes of the road held 


$5,600,000, Oct. 1. * 
Estimated net income for Decem- 
ber was $84,421 and for 1934, $104,- 
634, the application said, adding 
that net income for 1985 would at 
least equal that for 1934. Traffic 
revenue for 1935 was estimated at 





News, Comment and Incident on the Stock Exchange and in 
the Financial Markets. 


$35,000,000 and for 1984 at $33,- 
Cash balance at the end of 1985 
was estimated at $1,808,687. 





While the continued activity on 
the Stock Exchange yesterday en- 


Saturday preceding the year-end. 
On the corresponding day of last 
year the volume was 751,000 shares, 
or about 9,000 less than yesterday 
Market interests found more 


brokers speak of as ‘‘quiet strength” 
was in evidence in all departments. 
The market was broad for a Satur- 
day, but’ not more so than usual at 
this time of the year. Many stocks 
which rarely appear on the ticker 
were on the tape yesterday. 


annual $25 dividend. The trunk line 
has nearly 100 per cent contro] of 
the Michigan Central, now united 
with it by lease. 
* ¢ 8 
Oil Futures Trading. 
To what extent, if any, trading in 


j regulation should be sufficient as 


9 
: i 


Contrel of Wheeling Involved, 
Control of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Railway, one of the ‘‘key- 
Mines’? about which one of the most 
market movements centred 
in the pre-1929 boom, is involved in 


industry. Preliminary estimates 
place steel output for 1984 at 25,950,- 
000 tons, a gain of close to 12 per 
cent by comparison with the pro- 
duction in 1938, Automobile pro- the Nickel Piate’s application to ex- 
duction, on the other hand, in-| tend its $8,700,000 loan trom 
creased from 1,920,000 cars in 1933) ‘Mme road’s * 
to about 2,800,000 this year, a gain| 587 to the AVC io seoursa be Sante 
of 47 per cent. It is possible that} of 115,193 shares of prior lien stock, 
next year the steel business will ex-| 14,500 shares of preferred and 168,- 
pand more rapidly than the auto- 000" shares 

mobile’ trade, but such a develop- 

ment is dependent upon revival in’ 
the construction industry and in 
other durable ‘goods lines. 
authorities are predicting a gain * 


The Nickel Plate is obli- 
of 20 to 25 per cent in steel output. gor in respect'to the $1,955,000 ter- 
This would be more than twice the 


minal bonds pledged. The pledged 
increase now forecast for the auto- 


peg 4 securities represent 53 per 

mobile industry, whose preduction| Sto neg teat $25,009,000 es 
——— t of| paid for these shares, they are 

800,000 cars in the first quarter of 

1985, or about 10 per cent more 


worth only a small percentage of 
that. amount at current prices. 

than the number made in the first 

three months of this year. 


interests 
e¢ es «& 


It is evident from Washington 
dispatches that the prospects for 
legislation permitting but not or- 
dering a merger of all companies 
engaging in the business of com- 
munications. by record were never 
brighter than at the present time. 
Yesterday’ it vas established au- 
thoritatively that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has not 
taken any official action or drawn 
‘up any report covering the point, 
as rumored in the capital, but it 


of Cleveland, the stock then — 
to great hei, in what was terme 
* th Pittsburgh x West Virginia, 
e 
formerly controlled by the Taplins, 
but now by an affiliate of the 
sylvania lroad, holds 13 per cent 
of Wheeling stock. This also is 
for an RFC loan, giving 
the collateral resenting a 
66 per cent control of the Wheeling. 
Including the Wheeling and the 
Denver & Salt Leke Railroad, the 
RFC now holds as collateral securi- 
ties giving full or part control of 
5,000 miles of line. 


NICARAGUAN FARM LOANS. 


Mortgage Bank to Start Advances 
to Agriculture Jan. 1. 


Bpectal Cable to Tus New York Tnans, 

MANAGUA, Dec. 29.—The Nica- 
raguan Mortgage Bank, created in 
1930 and recently rehabilitated by 
Congress so that its capital was in- 
‘| creaged to 3,000,000 cordobas, will 
ee i, - 





a substitute for competition in the 
insuring of low rates. 
s # *& 


Virtual, if not complete, cessation 
of the influx of gold from Europe] tredo 
appears to be at hand, following 
nearly two months of heavy ship- 
ments. However, the 


J 


Railroad: 1s Authorized to. Ex:| 


the | jabo 


minal, Inc., 6 per cent bonds of | loans 


4 
‘ 


Rose 11.8% in 1934 


- per ceht this year ‘in the value of 


stocks of banks in this city was 


$1,166,177,000 on Jan, 2, last, a 
rive -of- $137,647,000. — 
from its high point, which was 
$1,709,821,000 on April 26. At that 
level the increase in value was 
46,6 per cent. 


RAIL LOANS BY PWA 


$193,276,500 IN °34 


Advances to 30 Railroads Pro- 
vided 150,000,000 Man-Hours 
_ of Work, Says: Ickes. 








15,000 CARS WERE BOUGHT 





Modernization of Equipment and 
New Streamlined Trains Were 
Among the Results. 





Special to Tam New Yorx Tnazs. 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 29.—Public 
Works Administration loans to rall- 
roads for the year ending today 


amounted to $193,276,500, and pro-| gard 


vided for about 150,000,000 man- 
hours of employment, Secretary 
Ickes said today in a review of such 
activities. Loans were made to 


by | thirty railroad companies, 


PWA loans enabled railroads to 
make badly needed repairs to their 
properties and to install new and 
modern. equipment, Mr. Ickes said. 
Fast streamlined trains were pur- 
chased by some lines, and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad received funds to 
electrify virtually its entire route 
—— New York and Washing- 


The more important benefits sum- 
marized 


Mr. Ickes were as fol- 
lows: 4 


es. 
to Noy. 15, the twenty-three 
companies hed paid $22,887,004.56 in 
wages for 41,053,541 man-hours of 
tn — 
$73,295,000 worth of a, ateel, 
lumber, co , cement and other 
products eavy industries, © 
Loans of $59,390,250 were made to 


These- equipment. purchase 
resulted in the: p 


in h 
hundreds of thousands of tons of 
steel, quantities. of lumber, paint 
and heavy industrial ucts. 

Latest reports show that men 
calied back to work to manufacture 
the new equipment and produce the 
materials used have turned out 
14,425 freight cars, 150 passenger 
ears and 54 locomotives of all types. 

Of the $133,886,250 lent the rail- 
road companies to put their own 
forces’ back to work, $65,580,484 
went to create work for shop men. 

m companies received loans 
and called shop men back to work. 

Materials purchased for the use 
of shop men up to Nov. 15, totaled 
$37,532,000. These purchases creat- 
= ree —— — of em- 
ployment in the heavy industries, 

Loans ‘totaling $68,805, 766 wete 
railroad 


al purchases were 


teri 
$23,000,000 worth of new rails and | statistical 





Appointed by Manhattan Bank. 
The Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
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H.T.Newcomb, Delaware& Hudson Counsel, 
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To Retire, T. L. Ennis Taking His Place 


NEW CUT IN COSTS. 


IS.AIM OF BROKERS 





7 Lower Expenses Seen in Many 


Cases as Only Preventive of 
Liquidation or Merger. 





TRADE OFF; OVERHEAD .UP 





Heavy Outlays Added by Wide 
Reports to Exchange and 
the Government. 





Although there is little disagree- 
ment with the prediction that the 
brokerage business faces further 
liquidation ‘of invested capital and 
facilities, opinion in Wall Street 
varies as to. the probable extent of 
tL» retrenchment that will nec- 
essary in 1935. This is ‘be- 
cause no accurate measure can be 
taken of the economies that already 
have been effected: to bring com- 
mission-house overhead expense 
into line with the decrease ,in the 
New York Stock Exchange's daily 
turnover from ap mately 4;000,- 
vd shares in to 1,000,000 in 


The most accurate: index of bro- 
kerage-house activity, it is assumed, 
would be the total ly operating 
expenses of Stock e mem- 
ber firms. Such figures, however, 
never have been assembled, The 
number of member firms is not re- 
ed as a reliable barometer of 
the business, this figure showing 
a decline of only five firms, from . 
621 to 616; in the first eleven 
months of 1934. 

Even the widely accepted uge 
of branch-office expansion and con- 
traction does not truly reflect the 
status of. the brokerage business, it 
is said, although it gives definite 
indication of the trend. Branch 


on Jan. 1, 1925, reached a high 
mark of 1,487.0n Nov, 1, , but 
totaled 1,215 on Jan. 1, R 

the first eleven months of this year 
they dropped te 1,102, a decline of _ 
118 since the first of the year and 
385 since November, 1930, when 
the peak was reached 


Correspondents’ Offices Increased. 


In the same period an increase in 
the number: of non-member corre- 
spondents’ offices replaced to some 
extent the closed branch offices. 
These numbered 3,281 on Nov, 1, 
1933, and rose to 3,767 by Jan. 1, 
1934, and to 3,811 by Nov, 1, 1984. 
In ‘many instances, it is said, a 
manager or an employe of a dis- 
continued branch office elected to 
maintain the office on a corre 
spondent basis. j 

With an. unusually large number 
of year-end changes in firms taking 
place, partners in member firms 
are casting about for further econ- 
omies to avert what some brokers 
contend is inevitable extensive liqui- 
dation. Consolidations are widely 
discussed and every item of over- 
head is being carefully scanned. 
One of the most discouraging ex- 
penses appears to be the cost of 


t| compiling multifarious reports to 


the Stock Exchange and the gov- 
ernment, This expense has in- 
creased as the volume of trading 
decreased. 

One of ‘the most onerous and costly 
of these special “was that re- 
quired by the government on trans- 
actions in the aviation stocks be- 
tween Dec..1, 1938, and Feb. 9, 
1934. Commission-house employes 
worked on this data more than a 
fortnight last Spring, assembling 
such a mass of material that the 
Stock Exchange was forced to use 
more than 150 clerks and fifty 
—* to condense it for presenta- 

m in Washington. In addition, 
member firms are r red by tle 
Treasury Department to submit de- 
tailed weekly reports of security 
transactions executed in the United 
States for the accounts of for- 
eigners. 


Reports Required by Exchange. 


The e itself requires of 
members monthly reports on short 
daterest, brokers’ loans and per- 
centage of new issues held in 7 
and firm accounts. These, 4 
routine reports, are not so expensive 
to compile as answers to special 
questionnaires. 

Many members point out. that 
much of their irreducible overhead 
results from the type of service 
demanded by customers. Various 
and advisory services 
must be maintained as well as di- 
rect quotation’ service from the 
floor. of the Exchange. The latter 
——— Pg ———— yet 

expan while trading volume 
declined. . ; 

- Inaugurated in 1929, the telephone 
uotation service furnished 





BOND SALES UP IN CANADA, 


Years Total, $633,501,978, Best 
Since 1931 in Official Lines. 


New offerings of Canadian bonds, 
government, provincial and munic- 
ipal, in 1934 aggregated $633,501,978, 
—— total for a year since 
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The Record of 
528 Active Stocks 


Listed on N.Y Stock Exchange 


Covers, with ed gee. dividend, - 
earnings capitalization 


in addition 238 active New 
York Curb Exchange stocks. 


For margin purposes gives 
low price for period July 1, 
1933, to December 1, 1934. 
Contains data on 

debt, cash and Government ~ 
securities held by these 


be of interest to investors. 


Copy sent upon request 
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Prospecti on Request 
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TREND OF STOCK PRICES. 


The following table shows the ten 
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COURT APPROVES 


_ ALLEGHANY PLAN 





‘Reorganization of Van Swerin- 


_ gen Holding Company-Fair, 
Federal Judge Holds. 





ISSUE WILL BE REFUNDED 





_ Issued Against $25,000,000 
of Bonds Due in 1950. 





_ ‘Specialto Tas New Yorx Trszs. 
BALTIMORE, Dec. 29.—App 
of a proposal for reorganization of 
the Alleghany Corporation of Mary- 
land, a holding company for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the Missouri 
Pacific and other railroads and 
dominated by the Van Sweringen 
interests, was granted by Judge 
W. Calvin Chestnut in Federal 
Court here A 
it npponres fair and equi- 
table, judge fressed an opin- 
fon that the inte of the bond- 
holders _would be best served 
through reorganization under the 
provisions of section 77b of the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Act. 
The attorney for the Alleghany 
Corporation offered testimony pur- 
ng to show that holders of 
18,992,000 worth of the bonds, or 
more than 77 per cent in amount, 
al approved the reorganization 


plan. 

A proposal offered by about one- 
half of 1 per cent of the bondhold- 
ers ing the reorganization, 


“who — * that the present 


Management of the corporation be 
removed and replaced with a trus- 
tee, was ignored by Judge Chestnut. 

He declared no evidence had been 
presented to convince him of mis- 
management on the part of the 
present heads of the corporation 
and that he believed the financial 


‘difficulties of the Missouri Pacific 


were the real grounds“for the fail- 


ure of. the Alleghany corporation 


» 


to meet its interest obligations. 

Judge Chestnut also said the plan 
approved did not unreasonably dis- 
criminate against the rights of 
bondholders, stockholders and cred- 
itors of the corporation. 

Under the provisions of the re- 
organization as aprroxed by the 
court, payment of interest on a 
bond issue of $25,000,000 maturing 
in 1950 will be discontinued through 
refunding by the issuance of prior 
preferred stock. This will have no 
par value but a liquidation value 
of $50 a share. 

\The corporation first encountered 
difficulty in paying interest on the 
bonds in 1933, when it was forced 
to borrow a part of the interest 

ent from J. P. Morgan & Co. 
the Spring of 1934 a second loan 
was required. . 

Partial collapse of the Missouri 
Pacific, securities of which line, 
along with those of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, formed the collateral trust 
securing the 1950 issue, was given 
as the principal reason for diffi- 
culty in meeting the interest. 


ASHURST SEES AN END 
TO TAX-EXEMPT ISSUES 


Says Morgenthau Will Float No 
More Such Bonds—T reasary 
Aides Indicate Otherwise. © 


Special to Tus New Yorx Trung. 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 29.—A pre- 
diction that the government would 
issue no more tax-exempt securi- 
ties was made today by Senator 
Ashurst, chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee of the upper chamber. 

Quoting Secretary Morgenthau as 
saying there would be no further 
issuance of such securities while he 
remained in office, Mr. Ashurst said 
he understood Mr.. Morgenthau was 
planning to issue soon a ‘‘pronuncia- 
mento” which would set forth the 
Treasury's policy. 

In testimony before the. House 
Judiciary Committee last March the 
‘Secretary said he favored ending 
the issuance of Federal tax-exempt 
securities, but indicated that this 
could not be done unless States and 
municipalities followed suit. 

Senator Ashurst plans to press for 
legislation during the coming ses- 
sion of Congress which would pave 











' the way fora constitutional amend- 


men-. prohibiting 
States, municipalities and other 
Political subdivisions of securities 
whose income would be exempt 
from Federa] taxation. 
The exemption of some bonds 
Federal and State taxation 
had little to do with their mar 
0 g to Senator 
Ashurst, and “if anything, im- 
from the tax is a detri- 
ment.” This was on the authority 
of three Secretaries of the Treas- 
—* including the present one, he 


“Nine out of ten business men 
would rather hold taxable than non- 
taxable government bonds,’’ the 
Senator added. “‘The tax would not 
be upon the bond but on the in- 
come therefrom,” B® 


By The Associated Press. 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 29.—Treas- 
ury officials indicated tonight that 
additional tax-exempt securities 
would be issued despite the predic- 
tion by Senator Ashurst. Others 
* the ernst. wouls be at 

- disadvantage obtain 
ital, it was said. — 


Soarsdale’s Financial Report. 
Anson “Mcloud, treasurer of 
Scarsdale, N, Y., issued yesterday a 


statement covering the fi ci 
status of the village in —— 
$100,000 of 


fletation by 





with a new issue of 
sewer construction bonds which the 
village has acheduled for award on 
Thu . He that as of 
Dec. 1, —— of the total 
tax levy for 1934 had been collected 
99,12 per cent of the 99.49 
—— cent of the 
pom * te 
of the. ' 
on Dec, 


85. of 


to 2.68 per cent of its 
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| Meetings for Dividends . | U.S. TREASURY NOTES. 
Listed for’ This Week Mar. 1988. ..2%4 8 nT 


BOND SA 
“the following table-shows some Aug. 1086.2 


101,28 
: 1985. ..15% ; . 
of the important dividend meet- | Dec., fe 


-UMILITIES LEADING : 


Many in Domestic Corporation Metributions ordered by the.di- |202¢: 1986...1% 


n 12° —— 


—ñ 


BOND PRIGES RISE, 


LES ON THE NEW YORK STOCK 
oe SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1984, 
Domedtie. Total Al.) Yearto Date, _ U. 8. Govt, 


EXCHANGE) ' 
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—— 38 198k ——— 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT LOANS. 


Range Since Date of Issue. Range, 1934. Sales in 
High. Date. Low. Date. - Low. 1,000s. 
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$867, 
11421000 
- 1,231,000 


U. 8. Govt. 
pty on 
3 


Total All. 





‘Day's sales,..... 
_ Friday eerceeeee 
Year ago......-: 


Aug., 1936...3% Two years ago.. 


Group Up 1 to 4 Points | rectors at their last ‘meetings: | Sept., 1986...1% 
on Stock Exchange. : Wednesday. Dee,, 1936...2% 





Amer. Water Works and Bilec., | Feb., 1937...3 

com. (25¢ Q). J ae 

Atlas Powder, pf. ($1.50 Q). ig — 
Beneficial Industrial Loan, com. "3 
2% 

2% 








FEDERAL LIST STRONGER — 
“Liberty 3%s, 1932-47. 
Liberty ist cv. 4%s, 


(37%c Q) and pf. (67%e Q). - * 
Cerro de Pasco Copper iboe Q). 





100.4 
Sept., 1938... ‘ 


34 


Best Showing in Foreign Loans 
Made by Latin-American 
and German Issues. 





Prices were generally higher in 
the bond market on the Stock Ex- 
change yesterday. In the two-hour 
trading period dealings amounted 
to $6,712,600, compared with $5,- 
824,200 on the Saturday before. All 
classifications participated in the 
rise. United States Government is- 
gues, on a turnover .of $998,600, 
closed 882 point higher to 2-32 
point lower. 

Many domestic corporation bonds 
were bid up 1 to 4 points, with the 
utility list, which had been easier 
early in the week, showing the best 
average recoveries. Many low- 
priced rail Issues shared in the 
maximum gains, including the obli- 
gations of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
&. Paul & Pacific, the Chicage & 
North Western, the International- 
Great Northern, the Lehigh Valley, 
the New Haven and the Wabash. 
Communications issues were among 
the strongest in the utility group. 

Fluctuations in the foreign group 
were generally confined to narrow 
ranges, most of the issues showing 
only fractional changes on the day. 
German loans pointed higher, dis- 
playing about the best strength in 
the European section of the list, 
while in the Latin-American group, 
Argentine Government loans made 
abouf the best showing. 

On the Curb Exchange many util- 
ity issues rallied a point or more, 
some in fairly active trading. To 
a lesser extent industrial bonds 

_ Moved generally higher. Foreign 
loans closed irregularly higher in 
slow dealings. 


BOTANY MILLS GROUP 
OPPOSES NEW MOVE 


Another Independent Committee 
of Bondholders Asks for 
Federal Reorganization. 











The independent bondholders’ pro- 
tective committee of Botany Con- 
solidated' Mills, Inc., of which Oscar 
C. Seebass is chairman, has noti- 
fied bondholders that another group 
of independent bondholders had ap- 
plied to the United States District 
Court of Delaware for a reorganiza- 
tion under Section 77b of the Bank- 


Interstate Dept. Stores‘($1.75 Q). 

Loew’s, Inc., pf. ($1.62 -Q). 

Solvay Amer. Investment, pf. 
($1.37 Q). 


ive 
Columbia Gas and Blec. 6% pf., A 
($1.50 Q) 5% pf., B ($1.25 Q) and 
5% conv. pf., ($1.25 Q). 
National Tea, pf. (13%¢ Q). 


Saturday. 
Outlet Go., com, (50¢° Q) ist pf. 
($1.75 Q) and 2d pf. ($2 Q). 


FUTURE DATES TOP 
NEW BOND CALLS 


Large Parts of Industrial and 
Foreign Loans Announced ‘ 
for Cancellation, 








MONTH’S LIST $27,391,000 





General Electric, British Treas- 
ury, General -Motors Acept- 
ance Retirements Scheduled. 





Bonds called last week for re- 
demption before their dates of ma- 
turity included several large parts 
of industrial and foreign loans for 
payment in future months. The 


-only additions made to the current 


month’s list were parts of two for- 
eign loans. December redemptions 
now total $27,391,000, compared 
with $127,733,000 last month and 
$17,326,000 in December, 1983, for 
corresponding weeks. 

An important industrial redemp- 
tion for next year was ordered last 
week when the General Electric 
Company decided to retire on April 
15, all its special stock at $11 a 
share and on Aug. 1, at 105, all out- 
standing 3% per cent debenture 
bonds due in 1942, Other large 
calls posted for 1985 were the entire 
issue of 5 per ceht series J gold 
notes of the General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation due in 1936, 
called for payment at 101 on March 
1, and £44,000,000 of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland 3 per cent 
Treasury bonds, called for payment 
at par on April 15. 


June, 


1988...2% 101.7 
after 


U. S. BOND QUOTATIONS. 
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Jan. 
Jan. 
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Dec. 
Jan, il, 
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BREFESERRS 


12,” 


104.10 
102.16 
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114.1 ° 
109.23 
108.2 

105.18 
105.26 
105,20 
104.10 
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88% Home Owners Loan 3s, °52 


* 
SUBERES+GobS.Henoott 


Liberty 4th 4%s, 1983-38... 103.23 
“Lib. 4th @%s, °38-38, 8d c’ld 101. 
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103.00 
99.21 


4s, 51 101.1 


92.28 407 7/10 Home Own. Loan 2%s, "49 96.24 
Quotations after the decimal point in the above table represent one or more 324s of a point. 
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ruptcy Act, and for the appoint- 
ment of a trustee. 

The company, answering this ap- 
plication, has asked that the matter 
be referred back to the United 
States District Court in New Jersey, 
where the company has filed its 
own application for reorganization. 
This petition has not been allowed 

ending determination of the.issues 
n the Delaware court. 

“At a full meeting of our com- 
mittee,’’ the notice states, it was 
unanimously decided that we should 
intervene in these proceedings be- 
fore the Unijted States District 
Court, and accordingly we have in- 
térvened and have petitioned the 
said court: 

“That the Delaware court retain 
jurisdiction for causing a _ reor- 
ganization under Section 77b of the 
Bankruptcy Act; that the Puder & 
Puder feport be made a part of the 
record,’ and that a master be ap- 
pointed to investigate the alleged 
waste and mismanagement, as set 
forth in our petition. 

“We expect this hearing will be 
held in Wilmington within the next 
few. weeks.’’ 


THREE CITIES REJECT 
ALABAMA POWER TEST 


Preferred Company Stockhold- 
ers Rebuffed in Move to 
Expedite TVA Case. 


FLORENCE, Ala., Dec. 29 ().— 
The battle between preferred stock- 
holders of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany and the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority for the electric power mar- 
ket in the Muscle Shoals district 
took a new turn today as a proposal 
for three. cities to join in litigation 
was rejected. _ ; 

Mayor Lee Glenn of Florence) 
rears — of a letter from 

- = Birmingham, 
spokesman for the preferred stock- 
holders of the utility who are con- 
testing the Tennessee Valley Au- 

constitutional in the 
courts. The letter, seeking to ex- 
pedite the test, urged that further 
ne tions with TVA or with the 
WA for a loan be held up. 

The alternative, Mr. Garber said, 
‘was.that the stockholders: would be 
compelled to seek to have the Ala~ 
bama Power Company withdraw 
service. z 
an a letter —** Garber, Mayor 

enn rejected the proposals. Mayor 
W. L. Farr of Tuscumbia said he 
would the letter_and Mayor 
W. H. eson of Sheffield could 
not be reached for a statement. 

Each of the cities has applied to 
the Public ‘Works. Administration 
for a loan to build a municipal dis- 
tribution system, but delayed. com- 
pleting contracts while the Tennes- 
i rehase xis ot anletien fncllttion 

e es. 

David E. Lilienthal, -Power Di- 
rector of TVA, recently advised the 
three —— in = — Shoals 
proceed in comp ne- 
gotiations for PWA loans * con- 

ict their own because 


Bonds ed for redemption in 
December are classified as follows: 


Industrial .....ccsccsceveccecgecs $4,895,000 
Public utility... .<seassccoccccce 

State and municipal. ....sccssess 

Fore 


22222 2⸗2 11,301,000 
Misce! Sewe cos eeveseeseece 265,000 
Total ovcece o0$2t, 301,000 
Redemptions scheduled for Janu- 
ary aggregate $115,744,000, consist- 
of 249,000 industrial, $6,699,- 
public utility, $37,054,000 State 
and municipal, $10,361,000 foreign 
and $2,381, miscellaneous bonds. 
The total compared with $44,725,- 
700 in January in 1934. 
The calling of the entire issue of 
Union Gulf Corporation collateral 
trust 5s, due in 1950 for payment on 
Jan. 1 at 103, is the leading call for 
next month. 
In a table on following page are 
listed the. bonds and stocks called 
for redemption. 


TRADE FOGS SEEN LIFTING. 


Head of Norfolk & Western Bases 
Hope on Industry’s Readjustments. 


ROANOKE, Va., Dee. 29 UP).— 
One of the most encouraging signs 
of economic improvement is that 
Business is adjusting itself to 
changes, A. C. Needles, president 
of the Norfolk & Western Railway 
Company,. said today in discussing 
prospects for 1935. 
“In a year marked by so much 
complex economic ta- 
tion,’’ Mr. Needles said, ‘‘it was in- 
evitable that industry. and com- 
merce should be confused and 
doubtful as to the future. Never- 
theless, some progress has been 
made.” 

Pians being worked out for in- 
creased industrial 


activity, espe- 
cially the movement to’ carry 
@ concrete recovery pro- 
gram, were seen by the head of the 
Norfolk as definite steps. forward. 
He expressed confidence, too, in a 
more sympathetic cooperation. be- 
tween government and business 
inaiisy the Dede mw pemaseaake ber 
fitting the inherent vigor 
optimism of the American people.”’ 
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BUSINESS VIEWED 
AS SATISFACTORY 


—— Results Feature 
Final Week of the Year 
Throughout Nation. 








WHOLESALE TRADE GAINS 





Appearance of New Auto Models) 
Cheers Industry—Reports From 
Reserve Bank Areas. 





The final week of the year was 
featured by satisfactory business 
results reported in all sections of 
the country. Holiday trade was bet- 
ter than had been expected and 
tapered off in normal seasonal fash- 
pond as the stock-taking period be- 


w Wholesale trade was stepped up 
further and preparations for the 
usual heavy January buying cam- 
paign were under way. It was in- 
dicated that a substantially larger 
volume of business than for several 
years was expected; and that mer- 
chants’ stocks in general were low. 

Manufacturing activity was un- 
changed in most sections, outside of 
a speeding up of textile and leather 
goods production in New England 

. and in the rate of steel operations 
in the principal producing areas. 
The appearance of new automobile 
models had an encouraging influ- 
ence on industrial sentiment. 

The approaching session of Con- 
gress was regarded with some dis- 
trust in. business circles, but recent 
meaures of the administration on 
general economic matters have been 
fairly well received. 


BIG BUYING HERE EXPECTED. 


Retail Stocks Are Reported Low 
—Trade Fair in Holiday Week. 





Fair consumer response to clear- 
ances of Winter apparel and acces- 
aories featured retail trade in the 
metropolitan area last week. While 
several leading establishments are 
credited. with larger increases, re- 
vised estimates now place the 
December gain over a year ago for 
stores here at 5 to 6 per cent, in- 
clusive of liquor sales. 

The Christmas holiday reduced 
activity in most of the major whole- 
sale markets. Preparations were 
completed for the arrival of the 
largest number of retail buyers in 
five years in the first three weeks 
of January. Retail stocks are low 
and active replenishment for Janu- 
ary and February selling is ex- 
pected, particularly in men’s and 
women’s Winter outer apparel and 
furs. Openings of Spring furniture 
lines were awaited. Business in 
groceries and other foodstuffs 
picked up toward the end of the 
week. Off-price rugs were sought 
for January sales. 

The retail demand for matomabilen 
was quiet, pending the showing of 
new models after the turn of the 
year. Specials in electrical appli- 
ances for home use were in good de- 
mand. 

In basic textiles, activity was 
slow, but prices held firm. A small 
additional volume of business was 
booked in woolens at the recently 
advanced prices. The volume 0 
shoe trade was restricted, pending 
the opening of the style show here 
on Jan, 6 


BOOM IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Christmas Trade Was 13 Per Cent 
Above Last Year's, 


Special to Tas New Yore Tugs. 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec, 28.—Some 
merchants say they have had the 
best Christmas trade since 1929 in 
number of sales Gnits. Aggregate 
receipts were large, but prices were 
below those of four years ago. 
Others .compare their favorable 
gains with 1931 and 1932, but all 
agree that there was a marked im- 
provement this year. 

A one acon rg demand by goods 
distributers is expected —— will 
work back through wholesale housés 
to the mills, as it is estimated the 
holiday trade exceeded that of last 
year by 13 per cent or more. 

Forty-seven of forty-nine Pennsyl- 
vania closed banks here have been 
reopened. 

For the first time in nine years 
Philadelphia real estate is assessed 
below $3,000,000,000, a slash of $175,- 
000,000 having been made. Brokers 
predict a better demand for homes 
in the Spring. 


NEW ENGLAND MILLS BUSY. 


Pick-Up Im Cotton Textiles— 
Christmas Sales Gained 10%. 


Special to Taz New York Times, 

BOSTON, Dec. 28.—Pre-Christmas 
sales in department stores in New 
England are estimated to have 
risen 10 to 12 per cent above the 
same period of last year. Most mer- 
chants wound up the holiday selling 
period with inventories lower than 
in some years. Wholesalers in dry 
goods and clothing expect a re- 
newed demand as soon as stock-tak- 
ing period is over. 

The local wool market is not so 
active, but manufacturers of wool- 
ens and worsteds are generally 
busy. Many of them have orders 
enough to keep going substantially 
full for several weeks. . The last 
fortnight has seen a distinct pickup 
in the cotton textile industry. 
Prices have been marked up again 
and some important mills are busier 
than they have been in several 

/years. Hide and leather markéts 
are firm, ‘Shoe manufacturers are 
well occupied. 

New building operations continue 
flat. . 

This month has seen a contrasea- 
agonal pickup in the demand for 
steel and miscellaneous metal prod- 
ucts, 


CHICAGO STORES BUSY. 


Clearance Sales Well Attended 
After the Christmas Rush. . 


Spenal to Tux New Yore Trams. 











the usual between-holiday exchanges 
and refunds on gifts, business with 
the larger department were was 
good @ week. 
— — — 
— variety of merchandise 
oftered for these events was 


for the city. 





record for 
tricity output for the week of 
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ALONG. ‘THE HIGHW Ays OF FINANCE 


As emphasizing the remarkable vitality of the 
bond market, the statistical record now being com- 
pleted is particularly interesting. It shows that 
bond ‘transactions in 1934 were the heaviest in ten 
years, while stock trading was the slowest in that » 
period. The total bond volume on the New York 
Stock Exchange approximated $3,720,520,000, com- 
pared with $3,366,402,950 in 1933 and with $4,098,- 
696,027 in 1922, which was the biggest bond year in 
history. Stock transactions in the year now ending 
| foot up to about 323,500,000. shares, the lowest total 
for any year since 1924, when the turnover was 
282,082,928 shares; they compare with 654,874,210 
shares in 1933 and with 1,124,990,880 in 1929, when 
the record high mark was reached: The contrast 
between the price movement in bonds and that in 
stocks is only a little less striking. The combined 
bond averages of THE New YorK Times have shown 
in 1984 a net gain of about 9 points, while the index 
of stock averages stands at about the same level as 
at the end of 1933. In other words, the speculative 
market has made no progress, either in business done 
or in its price position, while bonds have added some 
$5,000,000,000 to their open-market value in the most 
active trading in a decade, The relative perform- 
ances of the two markets illustrate just how far 
wrong were those Wall Street prophets who in the 
early part of this year were predicting the collapse 
of the bond market and a limitless advance in “equi- 
ties” as inevitable consequences of the inflation 


movement, 


Reasons for the Big Bond Market, 


There are several explanations for the uncommonly 
busy bond market this year. In the first place, bond 
financing for corporations, although considerably 
heavier than in 1933, was far below what is regarded 
as normal. Of necessity, institutions and individuals 
| have confined their purchases largely, to existing is- 
sues, A large part of the expansion in the bond busi- 
ness this year is accounted for by the huge transac- 
tions in United States Government issues. Not only 
has the Government bond list been increased by the 
addition of several new issues, including the Treas- 
ury-guaranteed Home Owners Loan Corporation and 
Federal Farm Mortgage bonds, but activity was 
quickened at various times in the year by a revision 
of judgment with respect to the country’s monetary 


policy. 


General Electric’s Redemption. 


Back in the lamented New Era, the possibility 
that the General Electric Company might retire its 
“special” 6 per cent stock was an inexhaustible 
“The story that the 
company was considering the clearing of its shelves 
of all but the common stock was trotted out periodi- 
cally, often to the advantage of the junior stock’s 
The rumors are now confirmed, 
some six or seven years after they first began to 
circulate. General Electric’s directors are calling in 
the 4,292,964 shares of $10 par “special” stock at $11 
a share, as of April 15, in addition to some $2,000,000 
of 3% per cent debentures, the retirement date for 
whichis set as Aug. 1. The -entire operation will 
call for an outlay of close to $50,000,000, which the 
company will provide without additional financing— 
eloquent testimony to the sdundness of its financial 
The reason for the retirement is obvious. 
The-company, with an abundance of cash which itis 
unable to employ profitably, sees no reason for con- 
tinuing to pay 6 per cent dividends on a stock ex- 
¢| crescence amounting to 4,292,964 shares, the yearly 


topic for the rumor-mongers. 


market position. 


position. 


— 





By EUGENE LOKEY. 


stock, who will 


elsewhere. 


annual rate. 


this “special” shake and the debentures out of the 
«way, the company will have outstanding only the 
28,845,927 shares of common stock. The only losérs 
in the transaction will be the holders of the “special” 


have thrust upon them unneeded 


funds which, now yielding a comfortable 6 per cent, 
will have to be invested. on less attractive terms 


Consolidated Gas Reduces Dividend. 


The Consolidated Gas» Company, possessor of a 
virtual monopoly of the électric, gas and steam busi- 
ness in the most densely populated district in the 

‘ world, finds it necessary to reduce its common stock 
dividend rate again, thus lopping off about $11,500,- 
‘000 a year from the incomes of 95,000 shareholders. 
Apparently in anticipation of the dividend action, 
the stock fell to a new low record at 184, which indi- 
cates some doubt as to the permanency of even the $1 

This is the same stock which, in 1929, 

offering a dividend of $38, sold as high as 183%. 

George B. Cortelyou, president of Consolidated Gas, 

ascribed the cut in the dividend to increased taxes 
and operating costs and to the lowering of electric 
rates since 1931. But Wall Street promptly drew 
the inference that the company’s trustees were in- 

fluenced largely by New York City’s recent im- 

position of a 3 per cent tax on utilities, which the 
latter may not be able to pass on to consumers, and 
by the same municipality’s evident determination to 


build a power system of its own. Investors in other 


utilities betrayed their anxiety over the general 
agitation against this industry by continuing their 
liquidation of security holdings. 

German Bond Redemptions. 

The dilemma of prosperous German corporations, 
financially able and eager to pay off maturing bonds 
but prevented from doing so by the foreign- 
exchange restrictions ef the Reich, was brought to 
attention again last week. The Siemens companies, 
manufacturers of electrical equipment,: have an 
issue of ten-year 7 per cent dollar bonds maturing 
on Jan.1. Although funds are available in Germany 
to meet the maturity, the companies were forced to 
notify holders residing outside ‘that country that 
the embargo on transfers of funds made it impos- 
sible to make payment in dollars, Alternative offens 


~—a five-year extension or payment in “blocked” 


small, 





cost of which has been in excess of $2,500,000. With 








22 gained 6.5 per cent over last year 
for the Chicago area. 

Contrary to the usual holiday 
tendency, Chicago's steel output ad- 
vanced to 40 per cent of ingot 
capacity at midweek and worked 
higher before the close. The step- 
ping up of automobile production 
formed the backbone of the rapidly 
broadening district demand for 
steel, 


STEEL IS MORE ACTIVE. 
Cleveland District Plans Shut- 
Down Only One Day. 


Special to Tua New Yore Trane. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, Dec. 28.—In 
most of the important industries in 
this district operations continued to 





increase in the last half of Decem-. 


ber, and Christmas holiday interrup- 
tions were less extensive than for 
several years, At most local steel 
plants the shut-down was for one 
day only and operations were at a 
higher daily rate than in the pre- 
ceding week. The demand for stéel 
has been chiefly from the automo- 
bile industry for the production of 
new models. 


Other lines of industrial activity |. 


have experienced a demand for 
materials unusual for this season 
of the year. Few new orders are 
generally expected in the closing 
week of the year as inventory-tak- 
ing is approached. 

The Federal Reserve Bank loans 
to industry increased $188,000 to 
$913,000 in the week ending Dec, 
26, and Federal Reserve note cir- 
culation was increased $4,000,000. 
—— latter rise was entirely sea- 
sonal. 


SALES IN NORTHWEST FIRM. 


Retail Sales Unexpectedly Heavy 
After Christmas. 


Special to Tas New York Tris. _ 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Dec. 28.— 
Business continued at surprisingly 


high levels this week following the 
Christmas rush, and many lines re- 
ported retail trade almost as good 
as at the peak of holiday buying. 
One leading men’s clothing mer- 
chant said his volume of new sales 
on the day following Christmas was 
equal to that of the entire week 
— Christmas last year. 

istmas clearance sales 
hive ‘brought out unexpected heavy 
buying and many department stores 
have been forced to place quick re- 
stock orders to meet the demand, 
Inventories were at the lowest point 
in several years, Best estimates 
available place the retail pre-Christ- 
mas trade at between 30 and 35 per 
cent above last year. 

Washing machines, refrigerators, 
radios, household goods and gar- 
ments sold at a greater increase 
this per cent, some estimates 





placing the betterment as high as 


50 to 55 pér cent. 


Toy sales ran at least 40 per cent a 


above last year, several —— re- 
ported. Flour trade is dull, 


shipments for the week off *apb00 ) 
barrels from last week. 





ST, LOUIS SPURT GOES ON. 





and ‘collections improving. Whole- 
sala houges also report good buying 
from rural centres. .. 

Indications are that heavy plants 
will emerge with accelerated sched- 
ules after the first of the year, and 
small plants are speeding up slight- 
ly, even at this time. 

The outlook for shoe sales is re- 
ported excellent and shoe plants 
also are preparing for a sharp gain 
in orders. 

As for some time the agricultural 
situation is the bright feature of 
the business situation. Prices for 
farm products continue firm to 
higher, “and prospects for good 
crops, even on a restricted basis, 
are excellent. 

Clearings are well ahead of last 
year as are checks drawn oy in- 
dividual accounts. 

Car loadings indicate a contra- 
seasonal increase and are running 
ahead of last year. Railroad earn- 
—— continue rather unsatisfac- 

ory. a 


KANSAS CITY TRADE BRISK. 


Normally Dull Holiday Week 
Shows Unusual Retail Activity. 





Special to Tos New Yorx Trams. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Dec, 28.— 
Normally a relatively dull inven- 
tory périod, this week found retail 
trade continuing active in the Tenth 
District, with Kansas City stores re- 
porting brisk ready-to-wear busi- 
ness. Last-minute Christmas buy- 
ing on Monday was a factor in 
boosting the week’s total. 

Wholesale trade also was active, 
Spring orders beginning to arrive 
in good volume. The weekly state- 
ment of the Kansas City Fedéral 
Reserve Bank showed a decrease} wi 
of about $6,500,000 in holdings of 
gold certificates, accompanied by 
an increase of $3, 250,000 in member 
banks réserve account and a de- 
cline of nearly $9,000,000 in govern- 


ment deposits. 

Total clearings were $169,000,000, 
Or $37,000,000 less than the week 
before, but $24,000,000 more than a 


year ago. 





SOUTHWEST TRADE STRONG, | 1933. 


Merchants at Dallas Report Best 
Sales Since 1929. 


Special to Tam New Yorx Traus. 

DALLAS, Texas, Dec. 28.—With 
the passing of Christmas and the 
advent of the dull business week 
before New Year's Day, merchants 
have been able to survey the re- 
sults of the last few weeks. 

In every case retailers have re- 


reichsmark—were made. 
change impose a special hardship on the companies, 
forcing them to assume a continued 7 per cent in- 
terest charge for money which they do not need. 
Even if it were necessary for them to borrow funds, 
it is apparent that they could obtain money in Ger- 
many at 4% per cent—the interest rate on deben- 
tures offered in exchange to German holders. 


Pride in Wall Street. 


The fact that year-end dissolutions of Stock Ex- 
change firms have not been more numerous is 
ascribed to the reluctance of partners in many firms 
to see old and honorable organizations vanish from 
the Wall Street scene. In addition to the hope eter- 
nal for better business, there springs in their breasts 
a pride in firm: names which makes liquidation seem 
a shameful admission of defeat. With some part- 
ners, this pride is so strong that they would rather 
exhaust their resources than voluntarily retire from 
the business with which they have long been identi- 
fied. It had been expected that a great many firms 
would disappear at the year-end, and it is an agree- 
able surprise to Wall Street that the number is so fe | 


The restrictions on ex- 


————— ———— 


1020. Merchants also réport good 
collections, with fewer delinquent 
accounts than for many years. 


RICHMOND SALES PUSHED. 


Holiday Business Was 25 Per Cent 
Over That of. 1933, 


Special to Tas Naw York Truzs, 

RICHMOND, Dec. 28.—With the 
best holiday season in years behind 
them, fifth district retailers are 
working. energetically to hold the 
gains necorded in recent months, 
with attractive sales further to 
clear depleted shelves. “Wholesale 
ho consequently are anticipat- 
ing a busy period. 

Holiday trade is estimated at 25 
per cent in excess of 1933 and the 
volume of cash business is one of 
the big surprises. 

Because of the volume of cigar- 
ette demand leading plants in the 
district are -doing away with the 
customary inventory shut-down this 
week. 

Southern travel, both by rail and 
motor, is at a pre-depression figure 
through this section. 


ATLANTA TRADE SETS MARK. 


Post-Christnias Decline Is Smallest 
in Five Years, 








Special to Taz Naw Yorx Toues, 
ATLANTA, Ga., Dec. 28.—The 
after-Christmas decline in retail 
trade in the Sixth Federal Reserve 
District was reported the smallest 
in five years. Most of the leading 
department stores reported sales 
since the holiday have been main- 
= at a surprisingly high level, 
— over last year ranging 
from 30 per cent. Some were 
forced to keep workets employed as 
‘‘extras’’ for the holiday season. 
Although the volume of Christmas 
trade has not been officially deter- 
mined, estimates show that sales 
were the heaviest of any similar 
period since 1929. 
Postal receipts for December up 
to Christmas were 16 per cent high- 
er than those for the same time in 


Bank clearings this week were 
about 40 per cent greater than those 
of last year. 

Expansion in construction ac- 
tivity is evident again after a brief 
let-down, and employment in fac- 
tories showed slight further gains, 


CALIFORNIA-IS ENCOURAGED. 
Liberal Spending Was Marked in 


the Christmas Season. 
Special to Tae Ww Youx Tuwns. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 28.—The 
past week has been normally — 





tions | due to the Christmas holiday, al- 


Heavy Plants Expect to Speed Up | enco 


Their Schedules. 
— — — 


—— Dec. 28.—Department 


stores report after-Christmas buy- 
er eee ge 
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NEWS OF STOCKS | 
‘IN PARIS, BERLIN 


French Market Ends Final 
' Session of the Year on 
Favorable Note. . 








GERMAN LIST 





Fixed-Interest Securities Are 
Fairly Firm—Credit Supply 
" Plentiful in London. 





‘Wireless to Tax New Yorx Tres. 

PARIS, Dec. 29.—Today’s session 
of the Bourse was the last of the 
year and it ended on a favorable 
note. Most groups showed moder- 
ate firmness, with closing prices 
generally higher than. yesterday. 

On the foreign exchange market 
the dollar and pound sterling de- 
clined slightly, closing at 15.13 and 
74.69 francs respectively. 

French rentes were firm, closing 
as follows: The 3 per cents, 78.80; 
amortizable 3s, 82.70; 1917 4s, 85.85; 
1918 4s, 86.05; 1925 4s, 100.45; 1932 
4s, Series 'A, 91.80; Series B, 
90.15; 1920 amortizable 5s, 113.25. 


Paris Closing Prices. 


Francs. 

Air og oc eccnes ep escecscs. G40 
Ge FANCE . oo. oe os owes 9,900 

Can Pacific ...... u8 
— — eee ceeeeee 95 

© 6 0s ont ov we we on 8g ALU 
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— —— 


ou: 


Lyons des Eaux ... ab gran 
Royal D teh 

ya. tu — — — — eee 
Suez Canal : 2 


1444141444 +0 
be 
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Tone Stronger in Berlin. 
Wireless to Tus Naw Yorx Times, 

BERLIN, Dec. 29.—The Boerse 
was slightly stronger today. Heavy 
industrials were weaker than the 
rest of the market and potashes 
were quiet. Electricals were firmer, 
A. E. G. gaining one-half point, 
Textiles were virtually unchanged. 

Fixed-interest securities were fair- 
ly.firm in quiet trading, Call money 
was unchangéd. The dollar was 
steady at 2.488 marks. 


Berlin Closing Prices. 


P.C. Net 
of Par. ud 
23.6 owen en os ee Bt 1 
Berliner Handela 2. .cecoseesss 94 
Berlin K und Lee. oe oe ee ves sesld2 
Com und P Bk.. so U8 
Dessauer Gas. 
Deutsche R pf 
Deutsche Bk "und Dis Ges. 
Deutsche Erd 
Dresdner 


+s 
+3 
-—1 


Bank ° 


+ +++ + +++) >: 
to: overseas (rae “toy tant) 


Closing prices yesterday on the 
principal European markets follow: 


Milan Closing Prices. 


Adriatic Electric........... 08 
Banca d'Italia ‘ 
Banca Com Ital..... oo 
— Electric . 


Amer Eur Bec... 


Hispano * 
Italo Argentina —X 
Nestle & Anglo 

Swiss Fed 

Swiss vt 
Swiss Fd Ry 3%, 99-62 


Loans Cheap in London, 
Wireless to Tos NEW YorK Times, 

LONDON, Dec. 29.—With the 
Stock Exchange closed today, 
money was plentiful in. Lombard 
Street. Borrowers usually were 
able to obtain new loans at one-half 
of 1 per cent and some as low as 
one-quarter, of 1 per cent were re- 
ported. The three-month bill rate 
was unchanged between 9-16 and %& 
of 1 per cent. 

Gold was a penny dearer at 140s 
11%d an ounce. Foreign exchanges 
were quiet, dollars closing at $4.93 
9-16 and francs at 74 21-32 to the 
pound, 


JAPAN’S TRADE INCREASES. 


But Adverse Balance Has Reached 





92,000,000 Yen, a Rise of 7,000,000 ee 


Wireless to THs New York Times. . 

TOKYO, Dec. 29.—Japan’s foreign 
trade this year has broken all rec- 

ords except for the boom years 1925, 
1926 and 1929. 

Exports to Dec. 25 totaled 2,117,- 
000,000 yen and imports 2,209,000,- 
000. Compared with last year ex- 
ports are up 17 per cent and im- 
ports 18 per cent. The adverse bal- 


ance thus Is 92,000,000 yen up. to| FED 


Dec. 25, 
last year. 

Increases in imports of cotton, 
wool and iron indicate that in- 
creased productivity will continue 
in 1935. 


against 85,000,000 for all 





FINANCIAL NOTES. 


George D. B. Bonbright. & Co. an- 
nounced yesterday that Hartwell P. 
Morse would become a partner in 
the firm on Tuesday. 

Jack Martin is in the bond de- 
partment of D. H. Silberberg & Co. 


irish 
The Federal Reserve Bank re- 


ported no imports or exports of 
gold yesterday. There was no 
change in the gold held under ear- 
mark here for foreign. account. 
Valentine J. Carroll is manager of 
the office of Dunscombe & Co., at 
66 Court Street, Brooklyn. j 
Halsted & Harrison announced 
yesterday that E. Bayard Halsted 
would retire as a general partner 
and become a special partner on 
Tuesday and that Hartley C. Da- 
vidson, a member of the New York 


Stock Exchange, would be admitted |? 


as a general partner. 
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EXCHANGE 


Saturday;"Dec. 29, 1934. 
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Value of Dollar in, Exchange. 
The value of the dollar on the 
local foreign exchange market, —— * 
based on quotations for the French SQUTH AFRICA- 
frane*on the days indicated, vom- : 


pares as follows. Quotations are ae 
in cents: : 


tur- Fri- kee enh nel Satur- 


[100.3 100.4 100.4° 100.4 100.4 joo. 


Range since legal devaluation: 
— -107.6 Low. .99.04 
Apr. 21 

The ——— proclamation of 
Jan. 31, 1934, fixed the domestic 
gold price of the dollar at 59.06 per 
cent of its-old par value. ~ 

On the basis of the old parity, the 
value of the dollar in terms of the 
French gold franc was 59.26 cents 
at the close. 


Range of Rates, Sight Exchange. 


Friday’s 
High. Low. - Final, 
LONDON....$4.941% $4.9314 $4.94  $4.93% 
PARIS....... 6.61% 6.61. 6.61% 6.60% 
BERLIN......40.26 40.24 . 40.24 40.23 
ROMB....... 8.56% 8.55% 8.56 8.56 
AMST’D'M,.67.74 67.72 67.73. 67,71 
BRUSSELS, .23.48 23.45 2848 23.49 
SWITZ'L'D..32.45 32.43 32.44 32.43 
CANADA. ....100.565 100.502 100.502 100.502 


Closing Rates. 

Quotation on sterling represents 
dollars and decimals of a dollar, all 
others represent cents and decimals 
of a cent, 

Parity of the exchanges in the 


ITALY—Par 
Demand 
Cables ... 


Cables . 
id > 
“Cables ... 


Cables . 


Cables . 


and 


. | following tabulation is based on the/| ru 


new gold value of the United States 
dollar as established by Presidential 
— — on Jan. ‘31. 

Cables . 
* Fri- 


STERLING—Pay’ aur 8* verelgn. 
Demand 35 Prat trae 
5 


Cables .... 4.94 «33 4.945% 5, 
Com., 60d. 1 3* 4.9 4.04% 5,14 
Com., 90 d. 4.93 4. * 4.93 pon 5.14 
AUSTRALIA Par $8 


Sit He a RRA Sah 


ey eore Ka i 


Ww 
Ase Ago,| Demand. 


Cables . 





$4 > 





ic. 
Demand 
Cables . 








Cables ... 


spaces ae 


BELGIUM—Par 


23.48 
bs armaie, Mle Att oh x 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA—Par 4.18 cents per 
Demand vy 41 


jae r 4.2642 cents per finmark. 


GREECE—Par 2.1973 cents per drachma. 
Cables .... 


OLLAND—Pa: 
— * 
Cables 


POLAND—Par 18. canta 
4 yet per zloty. 
PORTUGAL—Par — agente * escudo. 
Dem 4.52 
Par 1. oe, bh } 
* by 0 oily 7 To r 
SWEDEN—Par 45. ae. one r kron 


SWITZERLAND — Par 32.6693. cents per | 11 
+ 32.44 


YUGOS GOSLAVIA—Par 2. a cents a 
Demand .. 228 Dik” 


— zu Week Year Canada. 
2 Fri- vi t 
y. day. £0. Ago. 
MONTREAL—Par $1.693125 ver Canadian ° 
r. 
Demand ..100.502 100.502 100.946 100.180 


sovereign: 
* 4.14 
4.14 


Fara eth 


ong 6.21 


. “ot 
=. QD, F.—Par 84.40 cents per silver 
— -~-27.85 27.85 27.85 27.91 


Far East, 

CHINA—Cents per silver dollar for Hong- 
Hon + gait 
Demand 42,89 
Cables ... .42.95 

Shanghai— 
— oe ot 34-56 34. + 


3 
8. 


eos. cents vet * 


Hee HES 38.08 


42.39 

42.95 
agnte- per 3. 44 

23.49 34.25 

23,49 & re 


05 
22,05 


r schilling. 
St 18. peso. 
18. io. 37 740.87 
JAVA—Par ‘es. 06 cents 
Cabless....68.00 68. 
JAPAN—Par 84.3957 cents yen, 
Demand ..28.72 28.70 —— 
Cables ..:.28.78 - 28:76 28.88 31.12 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS—Par 96.13 cents 


per —— 
—— 12 58.12 58.10 60.50 
3 12 68.12 58.10 60.50 
South America. 
ARGENTINA—Par 71.8724 cents per Argen« 
ED. tate 38-00" 33.00 33.00 . 33.50 
Free inl’d..25.25 25.25 25.12 
——— 20.2550 cents per paper ‘mile 
5. 
Exp, rate.. 8.25 8.25 8.25 s. . 
Free inl’d., 6.75 6.75 6.75 : 
CHILE—Par 20.5990 cents per gold peso. 
Cables ...{10.25 10.25 10.25- 9.75 
COLOMBIA—Par sage a t.00 8 
68.50 


Cables ...160.00 
PERU—Par 47.40 ioe 
Cables = .124.75 — 23:75 22.50 
URUCHAY Per $1.7510 per gold peso, 
Cable” 33 $0.25 og 13.90 
tNominal. 3* 


49.87 60.60 
r fiorin, 

68.12 63.00 

31.06 


tie te £3 
B05 


+ 2,19 
- 2.19 


2.19 
2.19 


2.1 
2.1 


2.32 
2.32 


93 89 

3* 44 $30 89 

0567 ‘cents per — 
67.71 67 66 

67.71 ~~ 67:66 $3. 67 


r 68. 
67:73 
- 67.73 


8.96 18,94 


18.25 
Eri 18.94 


see 18.25 


oe 4.51 4.70 


4.71 
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1 82 4.53 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS. 


: CENTRAL OF Guonala. 


November gross.. ‘ 
Net oper. income. . . a: 141,059 
months’ 


73. 
+ 113.7 13. 70 


a, 
26.58 
26.58 


52 


BB is 25.47 25.52 


. ross... 
N@ oper. income. 
30.65 


32.43 
32.43 30.65 


$3. or LONG —— 
November groas..... $1,796,506 

Net oper. income... , 

11 months’ gross. * 274,805 

Net oper. income. .,. "1,915,616 


+ 32.44 


- 2. 





2 2.28 2.18 








BONDS CALLED FOR SPs angen, 





‘Called 

ry 

DECEMBER. (000 
Omitted) +Price, 


aw -FRENCH Ser. LTD., 444% 
— $75 
CAPITOL THEATRE or 
(Pa.) ist ae , 1925 
nese Eng. Mining, 
mtge. debs. kailen Ceeemers 
DENVER (City and Co. of), Col., bds 
ICELAND (King. of) 6% loan, 1930...... $14 
LIVINGSTON (City of), Mont., bds.... $4 
MARICOPA CO. (Ariz.) wararnts....<,. V. V. 
NATIONAL ECON, BANK * WARSAW 
Nea oar ej ) “Bis, 1940. : 102% 
ew 
New State ——— Ltd., 1st deb. 6s,. 100 
PORT LOUIS (Mauritius) deb 
Public Service of an Uk bs 
mtge. 614s, Ser. G, 1937..... peians vaque: 81.000 
RHYMEY IRON, LTD., bas. cece 
Riordan Pulp & Paper, “Eide, iat a. f. a8 
OW: GOD. 009 00 owen 04sec 60s cce'et ciale co ted $74 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA. (Terr. of) (gal 
isbury Munc. Loan) 4%% bds 
Swiss Conf.-Swiss Fed. Rwy. 
1899-1902, Ser. ‘‘A-K’’ 


100 


100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


101% 
N.B. 


105 


AHLBERG BEARING ist sz, f. 6s, 1925.. V.B. 
Alexander-Bale Bldg. bds V.B. 
Amer. A: 


and 
sens (Ore.) 5% bds., 1914. . Vv. 
ioc. Mun. of Denmark 5% loan, 1922.. 
‘Austin ¢ (City ot), Texas, Sf ech. ——— "52, 
us vt, loan, 
1953 (British Franche). — Sei oeeee $223 
BANNOCK CO. Idaho, sch. dist. bas.. vV.B. 
Bergen (City of), Norway, Sigs, — 
Bill gs (City of), Mont., bds 
Bishop - Cass Investment Giisho! 
rage 3 & Denver Amer. 





Bozeman "(City of), Mont., 


Brussels 2% bds., 1905... «os 
Buckfield Village Corp. “water” 4s, 1048.. 
CALDWELL (Idaho) (Canyon Co.) —* 
Cannelton Coal & Coke ist 5s, 1950 
Canton Co. of Balt. deb. 5i4s, 1 
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BANK OF CANADA 


"NO OPEN MARCH 4 


Task of issuing Notes Is Too 
Great to Allow Starting in 
January as Planned, 








12,200 OWNERS OF STOCK 





Institution to Have $100,000,000 
Gold—Credit Regulation First, 
Then Stabilization. 

. Special to Tau, New Yorx 


OTTAWA, Ont., Dec. — 
Bank of Canada, the Dominion’s 
new central bank created by act of 
Parliament last session, will not be- 
gin operation until March 1. A 
start in January had been hoped 
for, but the task of printing and 
signing the notes of the bank, 
which eventually will provide the 
only legal tender for Canada aside 
from token money, proved too 
great. . 

On Jan. 23 the proxy holders for 
the bank’s 12,200 shareholders will 
meet here to elect seven directors. 
By that time the third member of 
the board of governors will have 
been chosen in addition to Governor 
Graham Towers, formerly of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, and Deputy 
Governor J. A. C. Osborne, former- 
The 
post is likely to go to J. H. Bender 
of Montreal, a Frenchman. 

The bank will occupy permanent 
quarters here opposite the House of 
Parliament and will have branches 
in Montreal, Toronto and. other 
large centres. 

When the bank commences opera- 
tions it will have control of at least 
$100,000,000 gold, of which about 
$70,000,000 will be taken over from 
the Department of Finance and the 
remainder from the _ chartered 
wanks. It will assume responsibility 
also for the $220,000,000 of Domin- 
ion notes in circulation and replace 
them immediately with As own 
notes. 


Stabilization Plan Delayed. 


The bank will concentrate its ac- 
tivities for some time on the regula- 
tion of credit within the Dominion 
and leave for later consideration its 
other task—that of stabilizing the 
exchange value of the Canadian 
dollar. This means that it must de- 
cide early to what extent it will 
take advantage of the considerable 
inflationary powers granted by its 
constitution. 

Gold reserves of the bank, reval- 
ued, would total $175,000,000. Since 
it is required to keep only a 25 per 
cent gold reserve, it could thus is- 
sue $700,000,000 in notes, or almost 
twice as much as the amount of 
Dominion and bank notes now in 
circulation.” 

Governor Towers went on record 
before his appointment in favor of 
an easy-money policy, especially one 
tending to lower interest rates on 
long-term bonds as the proper 
course for a central bank to pursue 
during a depression. It is there- 
fore believed he will carry on in the 
same spirit as that which has actu- 
ated the Finance Department in in- 
flating the Dominion note issue in 
recent months by 30 per cent and 
forcing down interest rates. 

The bank will act as fiscal agent 
for the Federal Government and un- 
official adviser for the provincial, 
governments. 

Prime Minister Bennett intimated 
in Parliament that the Bank of 
Canada would eventually deal with 
the Bank for International Settle- 
ments. Since the Dominion is not 
on a gold basis, however, this can- 





not be done now. There is more 
concern in certain circles as to the 
new bank’s dealings with the Bank 
of England. 

Warned Regarding British Ties. 
Since central banks hav» now 
been established in 
tralia, South Africa, New Zealand 
and India, in all of which former 

officials 


imperialism. ’ 
e 100,000 of $50 shares of the 
new. bank are scattered amo 
12,200 persons in such di 
occupations as provincial lieutenant 
governors, students, carpenters, ste- 
n hers, taxicab drivers, black- 
smiths, housewives, farmers and 
priests. A large proportion of the 
stockholders are women. 


URGES EXTENSION 
OF MORTGAGE AID 


Van Schaick’s Aide Reports on 
Rehabilitation of New York 
Title and Mortgage. 


In a report submitted yesterday to 
George S. Van Schaick, State Su- 
perintendent of Insurance, detailing 
the operations of. the New York 
Title and Mortgage Company for 
the year, Edward McLaughlin, spe- 
cial deputy superintendent in charge 
of the company, reported progress 
and recommended extension of the 
State mortgage moratorium and 
facilities for loans to certificate 
holders. 
The New York Title and Mortgage 
Company was one of nineteen taken 
over by the State for rehabilitation. 
Mr. McLaughlin recommended con- 
tinuance of the New York Title In- 
surance.Company and the Servicing 
Corporation of New York. Both 
were organized by the Superinten- 
dent of Insurance to preserve and 
develop assets of the New York 
Title and Mortgage company for 
the benefit of the certificate holders. 
At the rehabilitation date in Au- 
1933, the New York Title and 
ortgage Company had outstanding 
guarantees of $484,584,017. Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin gave details of the pay- 
ments made to certificate holders 
and reported that no part of the 
$200,000 reserved for the initial op- 
erating expenses of the New York 
Title Insurance Company had been 
used. In the first year of operation 
the company showed undivided 
profits of $184,842. 
Mr. McLaughlin also pointed out 
that economies of operation and ad- 
ministration resulted in increased 
payments to certificate holders and 
creditors. He also reported that 
Schackno plans are at some. stage 
for seventy-eight certificated issues 
with an aggregate principal amount 
of $111,213,110, although most of 
these have not as yet been placed 
before the court. 


TOBACCO EXCHANGE TO END 


Dissolution Voted by Governors 
After Membership’s Action. 


The board of governors of..the 
New York Tobacco Exchange yoted 
yesterday to discontinue trading at 
once and to dissolve the Exchange 
as soon as the necessary papers 
could be prepared. The member- 
ship: of the Exchange voted on Fri- 
day, 28 to 2, for its dissolution, 
with one member not voting. 

The Exchange was opened on 
Sept. 19, but trading dwindled after 
the first few days and since that 
. time there have been only occa- 
sional transactions at intervals of 
several weeks. Efforts have been 
made to transfer trading ‘in tobacco 
futures to one of the other ~.com- 
modity futures markets here, but 
no results thus far have been an- 

















nounced. 








CURB BID AND ASKED QUOTATIONS 





Closing quotations for active issues not traded 
in on the Curb Exchange yesterday. Hy 
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FLAWS SEEN IN TAX 
AS REVISED BY CITY 





By GODFREY N. NELSON. 
Continued from Page Nine. 


allow as a deduction from the sale 
price any credit for property “of 


the same kind acce in 


pted in part pay- 
ment and intended for resale.’’ This 
provision became effective upon the 


signing of the amended bill. 
‘The word ‘‘ 


“any agreement therefor.” 
A sort of double-barrel 





e”’ as defined in the 
amended law is made to include 
any transfer ‘‘of title or possession | the 
or both,” also a “license to use or 
consume” for a consideration or 


clearly stated, becomes liable for a 
return as well as the tax. This 
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E 
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as 

Fal 
a8 
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The application of the 2 per cent 
effective on 
first day of the new year, is 
restricted to the articles or classes 
of articles named in the law. Gen- 
erally, these include furs, radios 











The ment for home use; furniture and 


furnishings whether for the home, 
office or commercial buildings,’’ 


Articles of a value of less than $100 
are also exempt except in the 
of building materials and supplies. 


Destruction Equivalent of Sale. 


This law contains the equivalent 
of a resale provision which permits 
dealers to defer the time of pay- 
ment)of the tax to the Controller 
until the goods are sold for use or 
consumption and not for resale. In 
this connection, although the local 
law is in name and in fact a per- 








aenest Werte ot art are exempted. | Hither 































































































AIR COMPANY TO GIVE 








of such property. The law says: Mr. Breech said. stock is 
an Shh event. Seat Sich” peroneal be distributed — ee oe oe 
By tats Jocal law shail be destfoyea| 51 OCK AS DIVIDEND) se of North American, of Record 
or shall lose its identity by affixa- _. | tenths share 
tion to real estate or otherwise, the | North American Aviation’s Hold- Seek tan thntee oF ee ee 
whole tax imposed by this local law . | Aviation Stock. 
shall be due and payable at the time -ers to Get Shares in Trans- The Air Mail Contract Act forbids 
of such des or such loss of 4 the holders of an air mail contract 
identity by affixation or otherwise.” continental & Western. from owning stock in another air 
—* —* —— or the loss : mail carrier. Norther American 
entity of property appears to To ply with provisions govern- sold its interest in the Western Air 


Re, — 
e. 


comes a sales tax, and if the goods 
are brought in from another State, 
the tax in such case would seem to 
be an interstate import duty. 


‘Cocoa Exchange Elects Two. 
The New York Cocoa Exchange 
announced yesterday the election of 











ing air-mail carriers, directors of 
North — Aviation, — 
voted: yesterday pass on 
Trans- 
continental. & Western Air,, Inc., 


stock received in liquidation of the 
old co 


Press. : 
“The liquidating dividend consists 





the shares of 


ies. E. R. Breech, chai 





Gets Fire Insurance Company. 
CHICAGO, Dec. 29 (2).—Control 
of the Iowa National Fire Insur- 
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RESERVE BANK STATEMENTS 








pi See 
DEBITS DECREASE 
AT MEMBER BANKS |" 


Federal Board Reports Drop 
of 32 Per Cent in Week 
Ended Dec. 26. 





TOTAL IS $5,915,000,000 





Department of Commerce As- 
sembies Industrial, Commercial 
and Financial Statistics. 





Special to Tos New Yorx Truss, 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 29.—Debits 
te individual accounts, as reported 
to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week 
ended Dec, 26, which included only 
five business days, aggregated | i, 
$5,915,000,000, or 32 per cent below 
the total reported for the preceding 
week and 12 per cent above the 
total for the corresponding week of 
last year, which also included only 
five business days, 

Aggregate debits for the 141 cities 
for which a separate total has been 
maintained since January, 1919, 
amounted to about $5,472,000,000, 
compared with $8,117,000,000 the 
preceding week: and $4,905,000,000 
the week ended Dec. 27 of last year. 























$5,914,759,000 $5,295,956,000 
FEDERAL REVIEW OF TRADE. 


Upward Trend Continued in the 
Week Ended Dec. 22. 


Special to Tus NEw York Tres. 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 29.—A con- 
tinuation of the upward trend in 
business activity was reported by 
the Department of Commerce for 
the week ended on Dec. 22, the 
weekly review of domestic business 
revealed. Steel ingot production ad- 
vanced to about 87 per cent of ca- 
pacity, a rise of 3 points over the 
sescding week. A further gain for 
the steel ‘industry is indicated by 
the schedules announced for the 
final week of the year. 

Automobile er ew wal is expand- 
ing gradually, with output in the 
week ended on Dec. 22 at 34,000 
units, nearly 10,000 units above the 
preceding week. The extra season- 
al expansion in electric power pro- 
diction continues, with output in 
the week ended on Dec. 22 7.9 per 
cent above a year ago. All major 

geographical areas reported in- 
creases, as compared with 1933; 
these varied from 5.7 per cent in 


—— cent. in 
States, 


‘following index numbers were 
given, based on 1923-25 averages: 
PRODUCTION. 


Dec. Dec. 


98.58. 

Automobiles (Cram’s esti- 
mate) —5— dt 
Blectrie power (b) «.. sie | “ai 


Fisher's index ——— 78.4 
per, electro 63.8 

». mid 
47.1 


Wheat, No. 2 red, "Kansas 
ony - 79.8 


"FINANCE. 
"Blank debits outside N. 


* 
s $8 





e 


* ge 
BS eee gate 3 


Him Mhis ainooos 
EnS gue agit 
Risto Sis mmmo 

Bm makes AAWE 


: 


Daily average, “() 
(c) Actual figure, 


—— 
TO MANUFACTURES 


November Increase Wholly in 


That Group—Larger Material 
and Food Imports. 


Exports and imports from and 
into the United States by classified 
groups of merchantlise during No- 
vember, given out by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, compare as fol- 
lows with a month ago and the cor- 


Lad 











544,000} responding period of 1933. Exports 


as given in the subjoined tables 
cover only domestic exports. Im- 
ports for 1934 cover only imports 
for home consumption, whereas im- 
port columns under other years in- 
clude goods imported for rt. 
This naturally detracts from the 
value of the comparisons. Figures 
are in the thousands of dollars. 


34. ‘Oct. "34. Nov., 
Raw material 71,744 J 

Raw aatoriall $1.7 4,589 $82, 4 ori. aes 
Man, foodstuffs 13:80 
Semi-man' 


17408 
ufacts. 
Fin, manufacts. 7 * 


24,195 
61,743 


$181,292 





$37,261 

14,853 

15,783 

27,447 27,838 

Fin, manufacts. 34,082 


$128,541 

For the eleven months ended with 

November the figures compare as 
follows (000 omitted): 





1934. 
Raw materials.. $598, 540 
Raw foodstuffs. 55,664 
Man. foodstuffs 155,699 
Semi-manufacts. 311,401 208° 82,785 
Fin. manufacts. 811,008 552,743 519679 


$598,540 _ 457,413 $1,449,086 


Raw materials..$431, — "$381, = $329,714 
Raw foodstuffs. 227,295 215,323 
* 163,407 


Man. foodstuffs 241,776 
facts, 286, 30s 78 200,059 
Fin. manufacts. 321, 540 8 =317,175 


Semi-manu: 
$1,508,604 $1,316,041 $1,225,678 


1933. - 1932. 
$517,495 $461,045 
ur 902 053 
140, 524 

















NEW YORK WEEKLY BANK STATEMEN TS 


FOR WEEK ENDED DEC. 29, 1934. 





Clearing House Return. 


CLEARING HOUSE 


k —3 & Trust 

k o f the TWenhaten 8 
National City Bank 
Chemical 


333 


127,500,000 


—* 
000 Wier, 500 
32,935,000 a 8 


sand Net Demand 
vided Deposits 
i3e.069 sins 770.00 
ES 708 291,756,000 


996,200 a 1 1,024,064,000 


Time 
— — 
IA 
38 000 


148,160, 
17,750 





= 
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& SuathNss 


——— 
$33333333333333 


3 
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— ..· 2614, obð. ooo $726,068,400 $6,986. 
*As per —— statements: Natio 


3 
vod, ess bos, 000° a 


Sena, for G00" com: 


Includes 


402,000 $572,096,000 


Oct. 17; State banks 
foreign branches: 


mal banks 


— at 





INSTITUTIONS NOT IN CLEARING HOUSE. 
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Dividend Distribution by the. 
Savings and Loan Bodies 
From Half-Year Earnings. 





AVERAGE HOLDING $756 


Nine-Tenths of the Associations 
Continue to Pay Return to 
Investors, Says Report. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 29 (#.—Nine 
million persons will share in.a divi- 
dend distribution of $140,000,000 to 
be completed Monday as savings, 
building and loan associations allo- 
cate their last six months’ earnings. 
These were the totals contained in 
a report made public today by Mor- 
ton Bodfish, executive vice presi- 
dent of the United States Building 
and Loan League. The average of 


personal holdings in the associa- 
tions is $756, Mr. Bodfish said. 
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CONFIDENCE GAINS. 
AMONG RETAILERS 


Continued Trade Improvement 
in 1935 Seen by Merchants 
in National Survey. 








STORES’ INVENTORIES LOW 





Active Purchasing to Replenish 
Stocks and the Anticipation 
| of Firm Prices Indicated. 





Retailers im all sections of the 
sountry confidently look forward to 
eontinued improvement in retail 
trade during 1935, according to @ 
telegraphic and local survey of the 


views of leading merchants and re-| unsatisfactory profit margins 
tail authorities made by THs Tuaus.| should force merchants to raise 

Heartened by excellent gains in — ‘ 
Christmas trade which climaxed the Melville — Co Ee * 


best year for distribution since 1931, 
and sensing a better buying mood 
en the part of the public, retail 
executives foresaw a gain in sales 
ef 10 per cent or more for the com~ 
ing year. 

They anticipated a alarp gain in 
housing expenditures and an up- 
—— ‘the heavy industries, de- 
velopments which would have im- 
mediate beneficial reaction upon re- 
tail distribution. They reported 
atore inventories low and indicated 
that the first six months of 1935, at 
least, would be featured by active 
buying to replenish stocks. Steady 
prices were anticipated, with a fur- 
ther gain in the consumer demand 
for better goods. 

, The statements of merchants fol- 
ow: 


Sales Volume to Advance. 


fv. H. BURCHFIELD, vice presi- 
dent and general merchandise 
manager, Joseph Horne Company, 
Pittsburgh—We have every reason 
te look forward to the new year 
with confidence that our sales vol- 
ume should continue to show im- 
provement. The Pittsburgh dis- 
trict has not experienced as great 
a recovery as many other sections 
of the country, due to the fact 
that our industries are largely 
confined to the manufacturing of 
heavy sommodities and durable 
goods. However, —— em 
ing program sponsor y e 
government and the rehabilitation 
of plants, we are justified in look- 
ing forward te an increased vol- 
ume in manufactured goods, with 
consequently increased payrolls. 


BERNARD F. GIMBEL, pregident 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc.—Thi# year 
hag shown a distinct trend on 
the part of customers toward buy- 
ing merchandise of somewhat bet- 
ter quality and at slightly in- 
ereased price levels. a fact, 
together with some advance in 
the number of sales, has resulted 
in ap: increased volume, 
This ng, as it has en- 
abled an increasing number of 
stores throughout the country to 
show some profit or to reduce 
losses. Our own company will 
show an improvement. I can see 
no reason to expect any change in 
this more favorable showing. 
This city, however, presents a 
peculiar problem in the operation 
of the retail sales tax. e al- 
terations in the law will be neces- 
sary if the double purpose of 
the city administration is to be 
achieved; namely, financing un- 
employment relief, while giving 
aupport to the progress of local 
business. a 


RALPH L. GOLDSMITH, general 
manager, Lansburgh & Brother, 
Washington, D. C.—With confi- 
dence in present or slightly high- 
er price levels, and mindful of the 
demand for better merchandise, 
merchants can plan reasonably 
for a further increase of volume 
and somewhat better turnover of| 
investment in 1935. The year just 
ending has been one of enlighten- 
ment. Many policies which were 
not effective during the depres- 
sion were most effective during 
1934, justifying the faith and ad- 
herence to ciples that aimed 

to preserve and build public con- 

fidence, the backbone of retail 
auccess. The policy of maintain- 
ing standards of quality required 
eco to sacrifice volume, but 

1934, with higher price levels and 

improved earnings of the public 

at large, made sound policies ef- 


feetive. 


’ Confidence Held Growing. 


LEW HAHN-—It seems to me there 
is reason for retailers to look for 
a fairly satisfac year in 1935, 
The increased om with which 
people recently have been spend- 
ing money seems to indicate that 
a large segment of the population 
feels a growing confidence in the 
future. The government housing 
campaign should mean a consid- 
tivity beginning with the Serine, 

v eginning wi e Sr > 
and this Should have a decided in- 
fluence in increasing sales volume 
in retail stores. An important 
danger in the path of general re- 
eovery is the possibility ef re- 
newed hostilities between business 
and the administration, If coop- 
eration cannot be along the lines 
— business would prefer, then 

ily a little vision is needed, it 
seems 59 an to best that busi- 
ness ™m cooperate in any wa 
which the plans of the maniinis, 

m may make possible. 


¥. 


eall a “'b mood” on the part 
of the public, What fine 
twin New Year resolutions 
would be for the country to adopt 
a cheerful attitude, co it 
with a resolve to believe we 
are all in the same boat—govern- 
ment, business, labor and the men 
and women generally who make 
up our American public. 


Year Was Best Since 1981. 


M. MAYFIELD, president 
, Vandervoort, Barney 
Dry Company, St. Louis 
Mo.—Indications are that 1984 will 
prove the best year that retail 
atores have had since 1981. Re- 
sales show increases around 
per cent over 1933, Census re- 
ports show retail volume last year 
nearly $26,000,000,000. A gain of 
20 per cent or even 10 per cent 
will greatly stimulate business re- 
eovery, because a retail store pays 
out 98 per cent or more in 


chases, wages, taxes, &c, ec- 
tions in per cent to total outstand- 
ings in district have exceeded 


profit, 
Increased wages under’ NRA, re- 
duced discounts under codes, sales 
taxes, increases in all taxes and 


eoming year should be one of 
ood business in the retail trades. 
eople started ng in 1934 be- 
cause they had back their con- 
fidence, @ government's recoy- 
ery program, which, on the whole, 
has been ¢ ctive; the No- 
vember elections, and the seasonal 
uplift of a generally fine Christ- 
mas business, aoe have —— 
to atiffening 60: ence, #0 
that the’country goes jnte the 
new year with prospects for 
further gains, My — plans 
te pursue @ program of moderate 
expansion throughout 1935. We 
expect to — as much emphasis 
upon the imprevement of success- 
ful old stores during 1935 as we 
do upon opening new units, the 
rate of ch will be about one a 
week during the first six months, 
The reported intention of the ‘‘big 
board” of NRA to abandon price- 
fixing provisions in any continua- 
tion of the NRA codes after June 
16 next will be welcomed by all 
progressive retailers. 
ALBERT H, MORRILL, President 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Com- 
y~-The year just ending has 
—8* a year of experimental effort 
on the part of business, with im- 
mense tax: burdens and untried 
governmental regulations creating 
new problems that ob- 
atacles in the way of ordinary 
—— Lessons have been 
earned, and despite these handi- 
caps business has assumed a vigor 
that indicates a healthy impres- 
aion during 1935, barring unfore- 
seen economic upheavals, labor 
disturbances, or a drastic curtail- 
ment of resources, To aid this 
continuation of recovery, the mass 
mind has been stimulated with 
optimism which has encouraged 
buying and has diminished fears 
to a degree that assures a more 
balanced degree of — * 80 
* a. @ new year “ -. ° 
eeling encouragemen iy 
with a watchful eye for any pit- 
falls that may be lurking along 
the way. 


Stable Prices Are Expected. 


Dr. PAUL H, NYSTROM,. Vice 
Chairman National Retail Code 
Authority, President Limited Price 
Variety Stores Association — Re- 
tailing begins 1935 with a sounder 
foundation and better prospects 
than at any time during the t 
four years. If new and ‘ore- 
seen difficulties do not arise to 
prevent it, retail volume should 
show steady increases during the 
coming qe. Competition will be 
keen, Skill in advertising and sell- 
ing will rise, Training will 
become important, It is going to 
be profitable to discover, develop 
and encourage sing ¢m- 
ployes. Labor costs in most types 
of retail stores are likely to rise 
somewhat. Present indicatiens 
are that merchandise prices, both 
at wholesale and retail, are likely 
| 40 remain where they are now, 
¥. MclL. RADFORD, President 
the Bon Marché, Seattle—Seattle 
shows a decided upward trend in 
holiday business. Indications 
point to a higher dollar volume 
than in any other December for 
some years. Various factors have 
contributed to the business up- 
..trend and there is reason to be- 
lieve that definite progress will be 
made in 1935. I foresee much bet- 
ter prospects for Seattle retail 
trade. Analyzing the problems of 
the retailer, it seems there ig jus- 
tification for carrying more am- 
ple stocks than has been the prac- 
tice during the past three years. 
There is a noticeable demand for 
> better goods on the part of the 
customer. 
EARL C. SAMS, President J. C. 
Penney. © —The present 
year atarted for retailers with a 
more hopeful feeling than had ex- 
isted since 1929. This feeling 
has been generally maintained 
throughout the year and culmi- 
nated in one of the best holiday 
seasons in recent experience. The 
J. C, Penney Compa 
eperating practi the same 
number of stores as a year ago. 
However, our gales for the year 
are the largest in the company’s 
history, with a n of about 18 
Bere ality the” previous igh 
8 e previous Vhig 
pales record af $209,000,000 in. 1929. 
This sales increase reflects a 
growing tendency by ality = 
sumer to emphasize qu an 
enduring satisfaction rather than 
price. 
ident 
E. P, SIMMONS, vice president, 
Sanger Brothers, Dallas — The 


west will be from 20 to 25 per cent 
greater than 1933. The sales vol- 


ume for December will be the 
best since . The. tremendous 
holiday volume has depleted 


stocks te a point that makes early 
January buying an urgent neces- 


months and a ~of about 


PERCY §, STRAUS, president, R. 
H. Macy & Co., I -— Business 
all set for a faster 





part by the government. From this 


is|enlarged demand in the coming 


1934 retail volume in the South- RI 


sity. I believe that most retail Qur sales for the 
stores will show an improvement ear have im approximate- 
for 1934 as regards net A iy 20 per cen cour 20k, andl we 
The outlook for 1985 is that we| believe other Detroit stores have 
can expect a moderate on} shown similar results. Our auto- 
in sales at least for the six 


gain 10 
per cent in volume should be ex- 


e Merchant’s 


Th 


contrast with a year ago prob- 
f ably the most significant fea- 

ture of the present business pic- 
ture is the more realistic atti- 
tude which has been adopted by 
industrial and trade interests and in 


new viewpoint which emphasizes in- 
dividual initative springs the cheer- 
ful comment. upon the state of busi- 
ness and the outlook for the new 
year—a comment which is seasoned, 
however, with caution. 
Twelve months ago devaluation 
of the dollar looked very much like 
the beginning of a highly hazardous 
monetary experiment out ef which 
a demoralizing inflation might be 
expected to result. In industry there 
was a similar experimentation with 
artificial controls which could -do 
little but aggravate the evils of an 
unprecedented depression. 


ited in most minds, The administra- 
tion as well as conservative finan- 
cial and business opinion seems to 
have steadied ite monetary policy 
and to be seeking stabilization. The 
twin problem of relief costs and 
international cooperation remains 
te be met before such stabilization 
can be accomplished, but at least 
the principal effort is in that direc- 
tion. 

Where artificial restraints in in- 
dustry are concerned enough ex- 
perience has been gained over the 
year toe prove the fallacy of an ap- 
proach of this kind to the difficul- 
ties which must be surmounted. 
The benefite of certain basic atric 
tures are recognized. They embrace 
wage and hour regulations, child 
labor and definite unfair trade prac- 
tices, Beyond these restraints, it is 
more generally felt that price fix- 
ing and production contro] reduce 
that initiative from which the 
American system has achieved its 
most outstanding results, 


* * * 
' Forecasts of the 
Trade business outlook for 


Prospect 1935 are optimistic asa 
Cheerful, rule but cautious. The 
caution proceeds from 
several important considerations, 
chief of which may be set down as 
the lagging progress in the so- 
called capital goods industries. 
High unemployment totals are 
traced almost entirely to this condi- 
tion, 
The chief contribution of 1934 to 
recovery has been the remarkable 
upturn in trade. The, year will 
probably show that the gain over 
1933 in retail distribution was 
around 15 per cent, with the per- 
eentage climbing toward the close 
of the period, The holiday season 
just over indicated that the public 
was in the first real ‘buying moad” 
since’ the depression started. An 
enlarged demand for luxury goods 
was remarked. 
For the new year, merchants 
confidently predict that sales should 
run better than in 1934 by at least 
10 per cent, Since price levels now 
show little change over the year, 
this means that more .merchandise 
units Awill be sold, The price out- 
look is for steadiness, although the 
elimination of price fixing may 
mean an intensified competition 
among producers pointing to lower} 
quotations, — 
On the other hand, f€ is probable 
that labor regulation and more 
adequate efforts to enforce com- 
Ppliance with standard working 
conditions should tend to hold up 
or increase costs. In this event, 
there would be an offset to any 
lowering of price levels otherwise 
in prospect. 
It is remarked that toward the 
end of this year sound. mer- 
chandising practice once more began 
to yield its customary returns in 
contrast with the failures recorded 
during the bottom of the depression 
when cheap tactics seemed the only 


recourse, 


The upward sawing 

Heavier in the consumers’ 
Industries goods lines is an 
to Gain, augury of some im- 
provement at least in 

the heavier industries, The former 
are customers te a degree of the 
latter. But aside from the stimula- 
tion to be gained from this source, 
there seems to be agreement in the 
year-end predictions that the dur 
able*goods producers should find an 


months. 

Thus, employment of union labor 
in the construction lines has shown 
the first monthly increase since the 


which is contrary to the spirit of 


Sra dont nea tas gree 
and does, e es a 
which commodities and merchan- 
dise are sold, prices re- 
duce ,» which in turn 
reduces the t of " 
and the cure of unemployment 
was the main p of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. 
CHARD H. WEBBER, preai- 
dent, J. U... Hudson Company, De- 


troit, Mich.—We have been deep- 
ly gratified over the results of our 
business during 1934 and also par- 


tan improved spirit in the entire 
Detroit. 








= By C. F. HUGHES 


Both experiments are now discred- |- 


practices now taking hold. 





Point of View 





figures were started in 1928. Hopes 
are held out that the Federal 
housing campaign will soon begin 
to make real progress. In various 
industries plans to replace obsolete 
machinery are uppermost. 
Retarding factors against the 
effort to push ahead these lagging 
lines of activity come chiefly under 
two heads, There is the problem of 
adjusting present indebtedness so 
that distressed properties may not 
press on the market and jeopardize 
new enterprise, and there is the 
question of stable money which is 
required for any real encourage 
ment of long-term investment, 
Both of these disturbing influences 
are gradually being moderated. 
Methods have been adopted for the 
relief of debtors and, as indicated, 
the fear of inflation is considerably 
less than it was. 4 
* * 8 

From the standpoint 
ef employment gains 
the year closes with 
figures that’ do not 
create much satisfac 
tion. The increase over twelve 
months ago does not come to much 
better than 3 or 4 per cent in manu- 
facturing industries, despite short- 
ened hour schedules. 
But here, as upon other phases of 
business, the attitude is again more 
realistic, Analyses have indicated 
that the country has a much larger 
percentage of unemployables than 
was imagined. The population is 
growing older, for one thing, and, 
for another, the employable age 
limits have been declining as mech- 
anization of industry has expanded. 
Certain social measures are 
planned to take care 6f these con- 
ditions. They are receiving, for the 
most part, the earnest study of busi- 
ness leaders. who wish to see sys 
tems adopted that will preserve the 
American spirit of enterprise and 
not act as a deterrent to individual 
initiative, 
Statistics now missing are urgent- 
ly required upon the many impor 
tant phases of the labor situation. 
A great deal of surmise upon the 
effects of the various recovery 
measures has been indulged in for 
the simple reason that the real facts 
have not been available, 
While many industrial groups 
have bitterly criticized Section Ta 
of the NIRA and the ruling of the 
labor boards, concessions have been 
made in other quarters which would 
not have been conjectured several 
years ago. Greater clarification of 
the labor provisions of the Recov- 
ery Act is needed, according to the 
more liberal views held in industry, 
since the prospect of Jabor tangles 
next year is one of the principal 
anxieties, 


Labor 
Anxiety 
Felt. 


* — 
In the field of inter- 


Foreign national relations the 
Trade new attitude of real- 
Ahead. ism is also observed. 


Theories that have 
held sway for a long period of time 
are gradually giving place to more 
practical methods of re-establishing 
the comity of nations. A serious 
war scare seems, in fact, to be sub- 
siding on various troubled fronts, 
The step taken by this country 
+te encourage reciprocal tariff ar- 
rangements has praved of great 
benefit in the first treaty. with 
Cuba, Subsidies, quotas and other 
forms of nationalistic activity may 
subside before such practical ex- 
amples of how two countries may 
each gain from enlarging their mu- 
tual purchases and sales, In this 
country the. reciprocal treaties 
might very well prove the fore- 
runner of a atill. more enlightened 
tariff policy, : 
Since foreign trade is accepted as 
the foremost barometer of inter- 
national business conditions, 
gains made in recent months tes- 
tify to a moderate recovery at 
least from depression levels, Such 
increases have come not from ecur- 
rency tampering but from a rela- 
tive degree of steadiness in the 
principal moneys. The conclusion 
reached is that real results.do not 
follow from monetary jockeying. 
World trade has far to go yet to 
reach its normal level, and yet sat- 
isfaction is taken particularly in the 
obvious defeat of theories and ex- 
periments which have so greatly 
added to the confusion of interna- 
tional commerce and disarranged 
the money systems of the globe. 
The outlook is held to be for in- 
creased progress under the sounder 


first racing season .in twenty-five 


years opened most auspicio 

during the week. The Federal 

ho is gathering 

momentum, and money is 

rel and to prog- 

ress under fa le te and 
vernmen There 


HEAVY INFLUX OF BUYERS. 


Expected 








January Arrivals Are 


te Be Largeat in Five Years. 





— —— 


OUTLOOK BRIGHTER 


the 





FOR CAPITAL GOODS 


Poor Prospect for Private Work 
Expected to Hold Down 
Percentage Increase. 








GAIN OF 35 TO 40% SEEN 





Promises of Heavy Expenditures 
for Plants and Equipment 
Have Not Materialized, 





By WILLIAM J, ENRIGHT. | 

While the outlook for’the capital 
goods industries during 1935 is defi- 
nitely brighter, the poor prospects 
for private building, particularly 
residential tion, will hold 
down the percentage increase over 
the 1934 volume, according to opin- 
jons expressed here yesterday by 
executives in the heavy goods 
fields. 

Attempting to weed out definite 
facts from the mass of optimistic 
predictions coming from both goy- 
ernmental and business sources, 
these executives made estimates of 
an increase of 35 to 40 per cent in 


—— then ane of ——— be ve 
n ucers’ cap: s jue i 

in . 
tata wie regarded os highs wouia| ABOVE EXPECTATIONS 
mately. $8,000,000,000° as ‘against | Mf . . 
— — 

@ 01 

double the 1933 figure of $4,000,000, - —* eck to Replenish 
000, In 1982, the total was $4,600,- Stores’ Depleted Stocks. 


000,000, and in 1981, $9,500,000,000. 
The all-time high was reached in 
1929 when the amount hit $19,600,- 
000,000. The following year it 
dropped to $15,300,000,000, 
Qutlook for Lines Varies. 

The outlook for individual lites 

varies, according te executives. 


Most promising are machinery and 
machine tools, with plant construc- 
tion also expected to register fairly 
substantial gains. Electrical ma- 
chinery, trucks and railroad equip- 
ment appear headed for a hetter 
year. Road-building and public 
works are problematical, depending 
mainly on State and government 
activities. The —— prospects 
are in the private residential field. 

Machinery and machine tool 
builders have received a steady 
flow. of requests for bida in the 
last month and indications are that 
the. volume of orders will spurt 
sharply after the first of the year. 
While some hesitation among busi- 
ness men atill remains, enough con- 
fidence haz been restored in their 
minds to warrant expenditures for 
needed rehabilitation, it was said. 

Considerable emphasis has been 
placed on the announced intention 
of various large companies.to spend 
huge sums for new equipment and 
plants, but those companies closely 
acquainted with architects, con- 
struction companies, &c,, reported 
yesterday that, so far, little of this 
proposed building has materialized. 
On the other hand, several indus 
trial engineering companies indi- 
cated that they had many orders 
on their books and that 1935 would 
be a very active one for them. 

The current agitation over public 
utilities may force them into a re- 
trenchment program, it was feared, 
and thereby cut down any plant or 
equipment extension they would 
normally undertake. Such retrench- 
ment may possibly be offset by the 
building of publicly owned power 
plants, but the entire question is 
clouded. 

Private building this year has not 
exceeded the sum of "650,000,000, 
according to authorities in that 
field, and the prospects of better- 
ment next year are vague. For 
the first six months at least, they 
felt, the total of residential con- 
struction will be under this year's 
figures, There is a norma! twenty- 
year cycle in residential building, it 
was pointed out, and at the pres- 
ent time we are about half-way 
through that cycle, private con- 
struction having reached its peak in 
1925. The government, through va- 
Tious means, may have a certain in- 
fluence on the cycle, but it will not 
be of sufficient proportions to af- 
fect appreciably the total volume of 
building, At one time, residential 
construction provided about 75 per 
cent of all building, while now the 
figure does not exceed 20 per cent. 


Modernization Drive to Ald. 


Producers of building supplies 
and equipment were fairly optimis- 
tic, however, contending that the 
home modernization drive will net 
them a considerably larger volume 
of business in the com year. 

The financing of capital goods 
purchases still remains a weighty 
problem, despite the efforts made 
by both government and banks to 
ease the flow of credit. Credit ex- 
tension has been liberalized to some 
extent in the last few months, but 
the economic situation continues in 
such a state that manufacturers 


are chary of seeking funds for P 
plant equipment and rehabilitation, da 


it was said, 

It was agreed in several quarters, 
however, that the consumer goods 
industries will move ahead 
next year, barring unforeseen de- 


Velopments, and that the larger vol-| usual 
usly | ume of business will 


ital goods purchases, All the 
paigns 


ca 
gov- 
ernment cam ce 


assistan 
being | will have little effect, it was insist- 


ed, if manufacturers do not believe 
the volume of business they are 
doing justifies added expenses. 


GERMANY BUYING FLAX. 


Purchases Cause Prices to Advance 
In Belgian and Irish Markets. 
— —— 


Rising prices on flax and yarn in 
the Belgian and Irish linen mar- 





























were lower, THs Nuw Yorx Trus 
weekly index of business activity 
has recorded another advance, ris- 
ing to 83.8 for the week ended Dec. 


22 from 82.1 in the pr.vious week. 
In the corres 
it was 77.6, 


by the 
tion, followed by steel mill activity, 
electric power ou 
carloadings, The occur 

in lumber production and cotton 
eloth output, 
nominal, 


CHRISTMAS BUSINESS 


mas business exceeded expectations 
and that. stocks are low, according 
to the market report prepared es- 
pecially for Tums Times by the Mc- 
Greevey, Werring & Howell Com- 
pany. 


says, “are planning to visit the 
market during the first week in 
January; 
rived, Practically every department 
reported that preparations are in 
full swing for the annual January 
clearance and special promotions 
which will be launched immediately 
after the first of the year. 


greater consumer interest in South- 
ern and cruise wear at this time. 


week was the fair amount of re- 
orders received on new Spring suits 
from retailers who featured them 
medium and popular price brackets, 
The favored type is the long-coat 


ably the moat active of all this week. 


P-| will be considered as a separate 


Times Business Index Shows Another Gain; 
Advances Led by Automobile Output Series 








TARIFE FIGHT DUR | 
IN NEW-CONGRESS 
Protracted Struggle Expected ; 3 


for the Enactment of Laws 
to Change Regulations. 








PROTECTIONISTS TO LEAD 





Keen Competition From Russia 
and Japan Will Be Fought 
by Import nterests. 





Although two of its components 


ponding week last year 


The increases registered were led 
in gttomobile produc. 


tput and railroad 
decreases red 


the ‘latter being 








Most retailers report that Christ- 


“Out-of-town buyers,” the report 


some have already ar- 


“Retailers also look forward to 


An interesting development last 


early, These were principally in the 


reefer suit. 
“The fur department was prob- 


Merchandise for January sales was 
requested. A new development is 
the interest in separate neckpieces. 
Fur capes in all lengths and scarfs 
are scheduled for important selling 
this Spring. 

‘In dresses, new styles were want- 
ed in navy sheers and prints, with 
the former more importantly fea- 
tured than the prints. Every in- 
dication points to a blue season, 
bigger than ever, this Spring. 

‘In accessories, buyers are con- 
—— on special-price mer- 
chandise for January sales. How- 
ever, very )jittle- distress merchan- 
dise is available in the accessories 
markets, particularly in handbag 
and novelty jewelry lines. 

**We have received quite a num- 
ber of open orders on silk prints.” 


RUSSIA’S PURCHASES 
WILL BE UNAFFECTED 


Will Agree to Pay 2% More 
Than Normal Rates in Buying 
Here, Reports Indicate. 











Soviet Russia's recent stand 
against payment of high interest 
charges on goods she orders abroad 
will not affect the purchase of mer- 
chandise in this country, semi-offi- 
eial reports indicated here last 
week, Russia is reported willing to 
pay 2 per cent more than the nor- 
mal interest rates in buying goods 
here, under a debt settlement pro- 

am she is ready to submit to 

ashington, 

Questions concerning the inter- 
est charges were raised last week 
when it was learned that the Soviet 
had balked at paying more than 5 

er cent on long-term purchases in 


gland. Under the debt settle- 
ment pro the Soviet would be 
committed to paying 8 per cent in- 


terest on all American purchases 
financed with money furnished by 
this government, Out of the inter- 
est charged on such transactions 2 
per cent will fe to liquidate ap- 
roximately $100,000,000 in claims 
on debts dating back to Czariat 


ya. 

“The plan, if it is worked out, will 
not conflict with the recent regula- 
tion against high interest charges,”’ 
one authority explained yesterday. 
beg charges above the 


transaction and so listed by the 
Russian Government.”’ 


an 
Russia's method of paying off 
American claims, it was explained, 


was worked out in Moscow to save 








RETAILER ‘CODE-RIDDEN.’ 


Faces Rules From All Directions, 
Channing E. Sweitzer Says. 





the retailer is the most 





In the following table the com- 


bined index is given with its By CHARLES E. EGAN. 


cuba, tonaic, ae Opening, of Congress Thurs@evr 
najusted ter epatgee! pavtation amd. will signal the start of a protreened 
in the case of cotton cloth output, | struggle for enactment of laws ak 
for long-time tre: B tering present foreign trade regula~ 
Dus Ba Dee 18, Dse tions, according to programs worked 

Geniieet tokens. cuca’ Fig | Out last week by domestic manu- 
Zreight carioadings..., H aa af facturers, exporters and importers, 
Meutels power progn.. T8973 «= b08| In spite of a general understand- 
— — — ms go's | ing that the administration is anx- 
of prod’n...., 90.5 2 +++ |lous to avoid discussion of tariff 


subjects at the coming session 
through fear of embarrassing nego- 
tiators of reciprocal trade treaties, 
delegations representing business 
interests will be on hand early to 
present demands for legislation. 

First claim for attention will be 
made by protectionists advocating 
enactment of a law fixing compen- 


PREDICTS TRADE GAINS 





84% of Membership of Group satory duties on goods shipped here 
° ft tri ith sh depre- 

Sees Outlook for Business | ivtea surronmsen, Rosy me — * 
Better Next Year. before the dollar was depreciated, 


attempts to get similar legislation 
were made by industry without suc- 
cess. Under the modified version 
which will be drawn up for this ses- 
sion, Japan would be hit severely. 
Countries still on gold would not be 
affected and other nations would 





A definite improvement in busi- 
ness conditions during 1935 was 
predicted by a preponderant. ma- 
jority—84 per cent—of the 150 mem- 
bers of the Economic Credit Coun- 
cil of the National Association of 
Credit Men, according to the sixth 
survey of the business situation by 
the council released yeaterday. Only 
2 per cent believed that conditions 
will be poor and the remaining 14 
ie cent felt that they will be about 
y 


tent, it was held, 
Measures Almed at Japan, 


Practically every protectionist 
measure offered has Japan for its 
main target. Changes in the Anti- 
dumping Act, revision of Section 3 
(e) of NIRA, and other measures 
are aimed directly at Japan. 

More than a dozen industries 
headed by the Toy Manufacturers 
of the U. 8. A. will present a united 
front in asking that Section 3 (e) 
of the Recovery Act be rewritten to 
afford more protection from Japa- 
nese competition. The producers, 
according to James L. Fri, man- 
aging director of the toy group, feel 
that under the present regulations 
hopes of obtaining relief are scanty. 
“It is necessary to change the 
wording of the present section,’’ he 
concluded, ‘‘to compel an interpre- 
tation and administration by the 
government authorities which will 
in some way, upon a simple appli- 
cation on the part of an aggrieved 
industry, insure the application of 
the fees, quotas or em to 
exclude foreign omen 
- Protectionists seeking revision of 
the rat ta Law to hit com- 
petition from Japan and Rus- 
sia will find themselves lined up 
with importers for the first time. 
Linen importers are anxious for 
similar legislation to prevent Rus- 
sia from capturing the. domestic 
market for imported linens. 

importers of general merchandise 
will be on hand at Washington also 
to oppose any depreciated currency 
legislation or the strengthening of 
Section 3 (e) of NIRA. The import- 
ers have a program of their own 
with respect to the industrial re- 
covery law and will ask Congress 
to eliminate the foreign trade sec- 
tion completely. They are basin 
their arguments on the ground tha 
Section 8 (e) endows the govern- 
ment with trade-restriction ers 
which are out of harmony with the 
administration’s announced pro- 
gram of eliminating trade. barriers. 


Exporters to Seek Protection. 


From export interests Congress 
will receive a suggestion that pen- 
alties of $20 a bale paid by cotton 
growers raising more than the 
quota allowed under the Bankhead 
act be applied to exports of raw 
cotton and finished cloth. With 
the money thus available, it is ar- 
gued, cotton growers and cloth_pro- 
ducers in this country would be 

ed in a position to meet compe- 
tion in foreign markets, 
rters and domestic manufac- 
turers are due to oppose each other 
over the latter’s suggestion that 
the Reciprocal Trade ement 
Law be amended to excl a wide 
range of manufactured goods from 
future treaties, Exporters contend 
that any legislation along the lines 
proposed by American manufactur- 
ers would make the reciprocal trade 
rogram of the government fruit- 


Teas: 


Heavy Appliance Sales Drive Due 
A drive to increase by 15 per cent 
or more the volume of dish and 
5 were clothes washing machines sold this 
Compared with the previous week, | Year will be opened next month by 
sales increases were reported by 43| manufacturers of electrical appli- 
per cent of those replying to the|ances. National interest in elec- 
Sag questionnaire, no change | tric appliances of the heavier type, 
per cent and losses by 22 per | it is contended, was aro by the 
cent, which pare with per-| TVA program and can be exploited 
centages of 46, 3 and 13, respec-| profitably this year. Renewed ef- 
tively, in the previous week. forte to market electric are 
“p —* by 4 By | Balen of electric: ily 2 ——— 
cen es of e cally opera es 
—* by 8 percent, * rosé sharply in all parts of the coun- 
vious percentages of 70, try except the local district this 
The following are last week's sales 
comparisons with those of the pre- 
vious week: 


ee 


SAME. 
sizer \gagae* milk ens 
LOWER. 


patch 


same as during the current 


ear. 

In addition to expressing opinions 
on the new year’s business possibil- 
ities the members reported on 
other phases of current problems. 
Questioned as to what they consid- 
er the most disturbing factor fac- 
ing business and government today, 
they listed in the order of their im- 
portance the following: government 
expenses, unemployment, excessive 
taxes, unsettled money policies, 
threats of inflation, foreign trade 
barriers, sectionalism within the 
United. States, high tariffs, bonus 
demands, war threats and intense 
nationalism. 

As to inflation, 45 per cent of the 
members believe the inflatién sen- 
timent in their area to be about the 
same as last year, 32 per cent find 
it to be declining and the remain- 
ing 28 per cent think it is growing 
in their regions. ~ 

Strong opposition t6 the establish- 
ment of an entirely independent 
United States Bank was registered, 
90 per cent of the council members 
favoring a retention of the present 
Fede Reserve set-up. 

In the matter of social insurance 
there was quite a division, 55 per 
cent being against. the idea of the 
Federal Government taking part in 
any form of social insurance. To 
meet the unemployment relief situ- 
ation, 22 per cent of the members 
endorsed a direct dole, 67 per cent 
public works and 11 per cent sug- 
gested other means for meeting the 
situation, 

The 45 per cent who favored the 
government taking over social in- 
surance had four main ways to this 
end in mind: 31 per cent favored 
unemployment insurance, 41° per 
cent old-age insurance, 9 per cent 
health insurance and 19 per cent 
widow and orphan insurance. 

The banking members of the 
council were asked: ‘‘Has the valid- 
ity of loan applications justified 
bank credit expansion (a) since the 
President’s talk in October; (b) 
since a year ago?” 

These members were more or less 
divided, 67 per cent believing no 
change since the President's talk 
to the American. Bankers Associa- 
tion, and 54 per cent believing no 
—— since a year ago at this 

e, 


TRADE CONTINUES ACTIVE, 


Gains Reported by Wholesalers 
and Manufacturers Here, 


Trade continued active in the 
wholesale and manufacturing divi- 
sions in the metropolitan area last 
week, according to the weekly sur- 
vey prepared especially for Tu 
Times by the New York Credit 
Men's Association, under ‘the direc- 
tion of John F. Otis, assista 
re 
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feel the new law only to a minor,ex; _ 
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FOODSTUFF PRICRS: 
10 RISE NEXT YEAR 


Increases Will Average 5-10% 
During Early Part of 1935, 
Authorities Declare. 








NEW CARS BY CHRYSLER. 
Alrstream Models Are Modification 
of the Airflow Type. 


A. comparativély new line of cars, 
termed Airstream, and redesigned 
and improved Airflow models for 


RESERVE SUPPLIES DROP ‘i 





Higher Prices for Manufacturers| 


Held Necessary—Canned Goods 
Stocks. Under Normal. 





Mounting costs of practically all 
types of food, groceries and meats 
face consumers in the early months 
= 1935, Lore gd in “age at in- 

lustry yesterday. vances’ 
reeahig trom 5 to 10 per cent are ‘in 
high as 


with increases running as 
Souk te juctiouaarty sbixt Sapety. 
eld in ly short supply. 
With stocks less than normal and 
consumption showing a steady ad- 
vance, the prediction was made in 
some quarters that higher prices 
will remain SB force ——— 
next year. e carryover of stoc 
from 1934 will be the lowest in 
years, while higher production and 
distribution costs face all branches 
ef the industry 
Retail prices 
as rapidly as those in the primary 
and wholesale markets, but it was 
declared that stores would be forced 
to mark up their quotations when 
they replenish their stocks during 
1935. While base prices have shown 
an-average increase of 18 to 20 per 
cent over those prevailing at this 
time last year, a market survey in- 
dicated that retail prices have 
mounted only 8 to 10 per cent. 


Stocks Far Below Normal. 


While stocks of foodstuffs are far 
below normal, due primarily to last 
Summer’s drought and the control 
of crops, ———— has advanced 
steadily during the last few months, 

cularly in the agricultural sec- 

» where many farmers were 
unable to raise crops sufficient even 
to supply their own demands. 

Advances in selling prices by 
manufacturers of groceries appears 
inevitable, Paul S. Willis, president 
of the Associated Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc., declared 
yesterday, in order for the pro- 
ducers to’ earn a sound return on 
their investment. Production costs 
and selling prices must be brought 
into balance, he pointed out. While 
manufacturers’ sales showed sub- 
stantial increases over those for 
1983, he said, profits have not been 
as large in proportion, due to in- 
ereased costs of raw materials, 
higher wages and overhead ex- 
penses. Production costs are sub- 
stantially on a level with those in 
1926, while selling prices are far 
below those prevailing at that time, 
showing a drop of 50 per cent in 
some cases, he declared. 

Due to the recent Southern freeze, 
which destroyed or seriously dam- 
aged many crops from North Caro- 
lina to the Guif and as far West 
as Louisiana, canners will be able 
to obtain only a small percentage 
of their usual supplies for early 
packing, and, as a result, prices 


for certain types of canned goods/| taile 


have shown a much stronger tone 
during the last few days in the pri- 
mary and wholesale markets. Re- 
ports indicate widespread damage 
to the vegetable and citrus fruit 
crops, while strawberries will be re- 
tarded several weeks. 


Prices Depend on Production. 


From present indications, stocks 
of the principal canned fruits and 
vegetables will be cleaned out of 
‘the primary market by the time 
the new packing season starts. 
With the possibility of higher prices 
for canned goods, the consumer de- 
mand for fresh fruits and vegetables 
is expected to show a sharp in- 
crease as preduction rises later in 
the. season. 

Gordan C. Corbaley, president of 
the American Institute of Food Dis- 
tribution, declared ter that 
food prices would be definitely 
higher until March, and the trend 
from then on would depend on the 
outlook for production. Unless the 
rg tan all along the line is unusual- 
ly heavy, he said, the price aver- 
age would be relatively high dur- 
ing the entire year. Prices are ad- 
vancing now, he pointed out, under 
the influence of relatively small re- 
serve stocks and the expectation of 
colder weather. Stocks of canned 
goods, he said, aggregate less than 
the country may be expected to con- 
sume before the principal new 
ge begin to arrive in the market 

une. 





TEXTILE ADVANCES LOOM. 


Established Accounts Are Covered 
on Requirements for Spring. 


While numerous price advances 
loom in thé textile industries dur- 
ing the coming month, buyers will 
have been protected sufficiently on 
initial requirements to eliminate 
any change in early Spring goods 
by retailers, it was agreed here yes- 
terday in the local selling market. 
Cotton, woolen and rayon fabrics, 
caleba —— —— all 

er in varying degrees, 
Sut when they do advance the 
major portion of the season’s busi- 
ness will have been placed. 

‘Manufacturers have made a par 
ticular effort to see that their es 
tablished accounts are well covered 
before price rises go into effect. 
Worsted mills, for instance, sold up 
several months’ production before 
advancing quotations. Percale con- 
verters are steadfastly holding to a 
14%-cent price on percales, despite 
the fact that higher levels are war- 
ranted, until their customers are 

covered. Some hosie 
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have not advanced tha 


105 horsepower. Pi 
from $935 to $995. There are five 
body types with six cylinders and 
98 horsepower. Prices are from 
$745: to’ $860. 

The Airflow: models include the 
Airflow eight, with'a 115-horsepow- 


engine in three body 
—— $1,395 each;’ the —** 

perial, with 130° -and 
two body types,.each at $1,675; and 
ne Airflow. Custom Imperial, for 
eter, Maced tale eeay teen 

r, in ng types 
with 130 horsepower:on a 187-inch 
wheelbase and two- types with 
150 horsepower on a 1: wheel- 


The: Airstream models ‘incorporate 

a new type of front-wheel spring- 

‘redistribution of car weight 

t places. the. entire passenger 

compartment between the axles for 
smoother: ri : 


TO SHOW NEW BLANKETS, 


Mill Wilf, Present Jacquard ‘Range 
Next Week—Others Preparing. 


The 1935 ‘ blanket : lines will: begin 
to make.their appearance next week 
when one of the leading mills shows 
its jacquard. range- for the’ first 
time. Another important manufac- 
turer will have his styles ready the 
following week and the. remainder 
of the jacquard ‘styles will be shown 
before the end of the month. 

The staple will*come on 
the market in- the -early part of 
February, according: to present in- 
dications, although if buyers 
play ‘any interest they may be 
offered sooner. Drastic reductions 
in list prices, ranging from 25 to:30 
per cent in some cases, are looked 
for. Solid-color all-wool styles that 
opened at $1.35 to $1.40 a pound 
last year will come out at $1 to 
$1.10, according to expectations. 
The situation in part-wools is some- 
what mixéd, manufacturers point- 
ing out that cotton is 20 per cent 
higher than a year ago and that 
therefore they cannot see any *« ay 
to cut quotations. Nevertheless, 
close-out goods offered recently 
have been as much as 20 per cent 
under opening lists. All-cotton 
styles have held up better than the 
other types, 


Sales Goods Problem to Stores. 


Careful production control by 
manufacturers of home wares items 
this Fall left the market practically 
devoid of suitable merchandise for 
post-Christmas sales and created a 
serious’ problem last week for re- 
rs in need of immediate stock 
replacements. Buyers visiting the 
wholesale markets for both sales 
goods and merchandise for imme 
diate shipment could get only lim- 
ited supplies. In most cases they 
were forced to pay regular prices 
for promotional merchandise, and 
then had to agree to wait until late 
January for deliveries. On items 
wanted for immediate shipment 
buyers had to be content with only 
a portion of their requirements. 
Even in the rug industry, where 
Fall volume was brag agar the 
control of production mills left 
the market short of off-price sales 
goods, 


Curtain Show to Open Jan. 14, 
More than fifty exhibitors have 
arranged to show their lines at the 
annual Spring curtain and drapery 
show, which will be held during the 
week of Jan. 14 at the Hotel New 
Yorker, it was announced yesterday 
by H. M. Waters, secretary of the 
National Curtain and Drapery Buy- 
ers tion. 











KNITTING PLANTS EXPAND. 


GAINS IN § 


Trade Magazine Defines a 
National Product for the Guid- 
ance of Manufacturers. 








FRENCH LABOR STRESSED 





American Paper in Paris Cites 


Treaties Regarding Equality 
of Treatment in Business. 





Special Correspondence, THE Nuw Yorx ‘Trazs, 

PARIS, Dec. 20.—The gtowth of 
the economic crisis in France has 
brought a corresponding ‘intensifi- 
cation in the “‘Buy France’ cam- 
paign which is being fostered by 
nationalistically minded manufac- 
turers. One of the leaders in this 
campaign, the magazine L’Usine, 
an organ of French heavy: indus- 
tries, has just issued its version of 
what should constitute a ‘‘French” 


product. 

“The title of ‘French’ can be ac- 
corded to a product manufactured 
by an entirely French enterprise, 
employing French capital, exploit- 
ing a French industrial property 
(mark, patent or model), utilizing 
no material or element uselessly im- 


ported and employing @ personnel 


“The presence of foreign elements 
in the personnel should not be :justi- 
fied; otherwise than by. a. lack .of 
qualified French employes, and 
even-this within the limits of laws 
and regulations of the -Ministry ef 


which is produced under license of 
processes, patents, models or marks 
belonging to foreigners by a French 


shall not have accepted any clause 
obliging it eventually to cease the 
fabrication of this category of 
articles; 3. The French enterprise is 
under no obligation to import or 
purchase frem foreign-controlled 
enterprises materials, pieces or ele- 
ments which normally could be pro- 
duced in France; 4. The license con- 
tract should not constitute an indi- 
rect means of delivering into for- 
eign hands a preponderant part of 
the profits of the enterprise.” 

L’Usine then appends a long list 
of products which must be con- 
sidered ‘‘non-French,” in which it 
carefully éliminates any possible 
loopholes that might be found in 
the foreign definitions. Fo 
Trade, the official organ of — 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
France, in commenting on the sub- 
ject has this to —* 

“The scope and composition of 
the ‘campaign,’ or tendency, evi- 
dently must be recognized for its 
legitimate sentiment and 
ism, but there is another phase 
‘which must be taken under consid. 
eration. France has commercial 
treaties or conventions with a num- 
ber of nations whereby the nation- 
als of France and of those nations 

are guaranteed recip- 
rocally equal treatment in the 
pursuit of business, rentals, taxes 
and various rights and obligations.” 





Protecting Jewelry Designs. 

Strong efforts.to combat design 
piracy will be continued by the 
Code Authority of the Medium and 
Lew Price Jewelry Industry, fol- 
lowing the successful outcome of a 
court case involving piracy of de- 
signs registered with the Code Au- 
thority, it was announced yesterday 
by D. Dudley Gutmann, local man- 
ager. Mr. Gutmann said that since 
last February, when the Authority 
began registration of designs, a 
total of close to 4,000 patterns has 
been listed. 
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Sales of Machinery in Outerwear 
Industry Expected to Increase. 


their sales in the next few months, 





DIVIDED ON GROSS MARGIN 
Unanimity Among Retail Groups, 
However, on Need for Increase. 


While there is marked ‘unanimity 
among retailers on the need of ob- 


entirely: French,”* ae: —— a larger gross margin, 


views are ‘sharply. divided on how 
this. may be accomplished, One 
—— tage of 2 
mark- 
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NEW HOME WARES READY. 


| Exhibition In Chicago Next Month 
Will Start Spring Activity. 


Spring activity in all branches of 


start early next month with the 
opening in Chicago of the annual 
showing of new furniture styles. 
The furniture exhibition starts Jan. 
7, and will continue for two weeks. 
During the same period, manufac- 
turers of lamps and of general 
housewares will hold their Spring 
exhibit in the same city. 
burgh, the Spring and Summer 
—— of china and glassware will 
shown to buyers at the annual 
trade show there. 
Not until Jan. 14 will the seasonal 


pery show will be held here. It will 
be followed on Jan. 21 by the two 
weeks’ exhibition. of Spring furni- 
ture at the local furniture exchange. 
Early in Febraury, rug and carpet 
manufacturers will exhibit their 
goods for the new season. 


Distress Cottons Scarce. 

Buyers commented yesterday on 
the scarcity of distress merchandise 
available in the cotton goods mar- 
ket as the year came to a close. 
Fewer odd lots, seconds and rem- 
nants were offered this year than 
at any time in the last five or six 
years, it was claimed. The spurt in 
demand in the last few weeks, com- 
bined with reduced production dur- 
ing the strike and a cautious op- 
erating rate thereafter, was held 
primarily responsible for the clean 
condition of stocks, 
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NOTRE DAME, 25-18, 
AS 16000 LOOK ON 
Capacity Throng in Garden 


Sees Violet Rally to Gain 
Impressive Triumph. 








TRAILS AT HALF BY 12-10 





But Drive in Second Session 
Gives New York Squad Its 
20th Victory in Row. 





WESTMINSTER WINS, 37-33 





Captures Thriller From St. 
John’s, With Bennett Account- 
ing for 21 Points, 





By ARTHUR J. DALEY, 

Swinging into stride with a rous- 
ang second-half rally, the New York 
University quintet increased its two- 
year winning streak to twenty 
straight last night with a 25-18 vic- 
tory over Notre Dame in the grand 
finale to a college double-header in 
Madison Square Garden. 

One of the largest crowds ever to 
witness the sport in the East, 16,- 
000, received with intense enthusi- 
asm and partisanship college bas- 
ketball’s debut on a big-time basis. 

First the enthusiasts saw a team 
of giants from little Westminster 
everpower St. John’s in a hair-rais- 
ing thriller in which the score was 
tied seven times before the Titans 
put on the pressure to triumph, 37 
to 33. 

Then they watched Notre Dame 
outplay the Violet in the first half 
with a fiery drive that could not be 
checked. But the Rambler pace 
‘was more than could be continued. 


N. X. U. Tightens Defense. 


Wilting before the sterling defen- 
give tactics of the New Yorkers in 
the final session, the smooth South 
Bend attack disintegrated and N. 
Y. U., barged on to the victory it 
deserved. 

The ‘show was quite worthy of the 
setting it received. The Garden was 
——— by a crowd that knew its 

asketball thoroughly and the huge 
arena was a perpetual bedlam as 


‘the spectators responded with deep- 


throated cheers to every play. 

There was hardly a dull moment 
all evening, although the fireworks 
of the St. John’s-Westminster game 
provided a pyrotechnic display that 
the other contest could“ not ‘quite 
match. Even atthat, the second en- 
counter bore its share of thrills as 
the two teams were locked in a 
bitter struggle that was not settled 
until three minutes before the eng. 

There was no hero in the Violet- 
Rambler game, no one figure who 
dominated the fray the way Wes 
Bennett of Westminster did in the 
first game. This remarkable young 
man, the high scorer in the country 
@ year ago, put on a demonstration 
of individual prowess that was 
quite awesome in its effectiveness. 
He personally tallied twenty-one of 
his team’s thirty-seven points. 


Thrives on Team-Work, 


The N. X. U. combination thrived 
on. beautiful team-work. No one 
was outstanding and the credit for 
the victory was distributed evenly 
Even the scoring 
‘was that way, with four men regis- 
tering 5 — or better. 

Notre had a fast-breaking 
effense that was built around Marty 
Peters in the pivot position. While 
the. team could sustain its rapid 

with its slick ball handling, it 
N. Y. U. backed to the wall. 

But every time the South Benders 
gslackened for an instant the Violet 
opportunists stepped right in and 
picked up a few points. 

Frank Lane, best of the Midwest- 
ern referees, handled the game with 


Basketball rules are 
that the Midwestern interpretation 
of guarding cost N, Y. U. not only 
a heavy penalty in fouls but also 
cost them the services of their two 
centres, Irving Terjesen and Red 
Klein. Both — out via the per- 
sonal foul route. 

Fortunately for the Vielet, the 
Notre Dame marksmen never did 

t the range at the glass back 

ards.. They missed twelve of 

eighteen free tries and enough field 

goals to win any number of games. 
Victors Behind at Half. 


In both the team that was 
ahead at the half was behind at the 
end. St. John’s had a 1412 lead 
at the intermission in the first game 
and the Ramblers a 12 to 10 margin 
in the second, 

It was a ten-point scoring -spree 

after the start of the second 
—— that sent the Violet rocket- 

g@ far ahead. Although the South 
Bend combination rallied to make 
it close at 20—18, it never sent the 
ball through the hoop for 


came through handsomely, two 

ors in their first year of varsity 
» arising to the crisis with five 

points that meant victory. 

Notre Dame did hold down the N. 

> eg A ef marksman, Willie 

Rubenstein, 


5 
— 5 
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DISCUSS CHANGES. 


IN FOOTBALL RULES 


Officials Hear Requests to 
Bestore Posts to Goal:Line 
and Liberalize Passing. 








CROWLEY AGAIN PRESIDENT 





Other Officers ‘Are: Re-elected 
at Closing: Meeting of the 
Week's Gatherings. 





By: ROBERT F, KELLEY. 

One final football meeting brought 
the week’s list of gatherings to a 
close in’ New York yesterday when 
the Eastern Association of Inter- 
collegiate: Football -Officials met at 
the McAlpin Hotel. The officials 
heard an address. given by Walter 
R. Okeson, chairman of ‘the rules 
committee, and discussed informal- 
ly rules changes and other matters 
pertaining to officiating, 

The changes suggested in the 
rules, either clarification or com- 
plete changes, were tabulated and 
are to be presented to a’ committee 
which will be named to‘turn them 
over in their final form to the Foot- 
ball Rules Committee at its meeting 
in — 

0 most radical suggestions 
made were for the bringing back of 


the goal posts to the goal line and 
the permission of forward passing 
from any point behind the line of 
scrimmage. 


Rated by Merit System. 

The officials also voted to form 
a committee which will take up the 
question of obtaining representa- 
tion on the officials committee of 
the Eastern Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association. This is the body which 
commissions Okeson to appoint of- 
ficials for games in the East and 


the body that rates officials on re-[ 


ports from coaches and‘ other ob- 
servers. - 

The officials feel ‘they. merit rep- 
resentation on the committee and 
are to appoint a group. to confer 
with the E. I. A. A. on this point. 

The officials elected for the third 
straight year the old set of officers, 
which means that W. R. Crowley of 

in will serve his third term 
as dent, Judge J. P. Egan of 
Pittsburgh as vice president, E. C. 
Taggert of Philadelphia as treasurer 
and Daniel J. Kelly of Boston as 


The president: appointed three 
men.as.a rules interpretation com- 
es, S. 8. 
A com- 


NY, RIVE DOWNS SUCCESSFUL DEFENDER OF THE 


field. 





ahead 


Sloop Rainbow, victor over T. O. M. Sopwith’s En 


‘ Paul and Dizzy: Dean. 


EARL PORTER WINS 
AT TROPICAL PARK 










Mrs. Fairbanks’s 2-Year-Old 
Scores by Length and Half 
in-Sarasota Handicap. 





Special to Taz New Yorx ‘Truss, 

MIAMI, Fia., Dec, 29.—Earl Por- 
ter, the only 2-year-old in a field of 
five which contested the featured 
Sarasota Handicap at Tropical Park 
today, triumphed easily in the mile 
test under the colors of Mrs, Shel- 
don H. Fairbanks. 

Second place went to- the Royal 
Stable’s Chastity, which trailed the 
leader by a length and a half. The 
Wheatley Stable’s: Slapdash was 
third, with Sabula and Fair Sickle 
following .to complete the small’ 


Jockey Earl Porter, for whom:the 
winner was: named, had the discém- 
fiture of seeing his namesake finish 
him, for Porter was 
mounted on Chastity, while: Jockey | from 
George Watson rode the victor.| Frank 
Porter has ridden the Fairbanks 


of 








glish challenger Endeavour. 


AMERICA’S. CUP, AND TWO OF THE LEADING BASEBALL FIGURES 





—— 









Times .Wide World Photo. 





LEAVENS CONQUERS 
BEAR IN THREE SETS 


Takes Spectacular Match by 
6-4, 6-8, 8-6 to Gain Indoor 
Junior Tennis Semi-Final. 








By LINCOLN A. WERDEN. 

The promised threat of the» Mid- 
western stars inthe national junior 
indoor tennis championship became 
a reality yesterday when two: en- 
trants from Northwéstern ' Univer- 
sity advanced to the semi-final 
round, ‘ 

In the. most spectacular: match of 
the day Donald Leavens, a fresh- 
man ffomn Northwestern, ~ van- 
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DARTMOUTH SKIERS 
TEAD FOR TROPHY 


Durrance.of-Indians and Clark 
of St. Patrick’s Lake Placid 
Victors—Harvard Six Bows. 








By: FRANK ELKINS. 
Special to THe New. YORE“Trues. 

LAKE PLACID, N. Y., Dec. 29.— 
Dartmouth College got off to an ex- 
cellent. start in the defense of the 
President Harding Trophy, sym- 
bolic of the team prize for the-Lake 
Placid Sno Birds’ College Week 
Winter sports competition, when it 
scored heavily in the 14-kilometer 
cross-country race and the slalom 
contest as the fourteenth annual 
games started today. 

The Hanover, N. H., representa- 
tives placed second, third, fourth 
and fifth in the Langlauf this:morn- 
ing. Then they finished -first, third 
and fourth in the slalom, which was 
held in the face of a raging snow- 
storm this afternoon. 

The University of Toronto’s hock- 
ey team made it two.in a row in 
their three-game series with Har- 
vard when it triumphed by 3—2 
over the’ Crimso 
Olympie Arena. <A crowd of 500 
saw the Canadians, who also won 
lastnight, score once in each of the 
three periods... 

The teams will meet-on Monday 
night. in the.concluding contest. 

Olympic Star in 1982. 

William. G.. (Bud) Clark, 23-year- 
old St.. Patrick’s College ake of Ot- 
tawa, prevented Dartmouth from 


i 
i 


41] 


n tonight at the|. 


to Dr. G. Randolph Manning reported 





US PLANS RATIPIED 
FOR WINTER CAMES 


Olympic Committee Approves 
Arrangements for Tryouts, 
Personnel and Finances. 








The American Olympic Committee 
approved plans of all its Winter 
sports committees for final tryouts, 
team personnel and finances at a 
meeting at the New York Athletic 
Club yesterday. Because of the 
earlier date of the Winter games, 
these five. groups have much more 
advanced arrangements than any 
committee for the Summer Olym- 
pics. 

The reports of the last-named 
group were mostly of a routine or- 
der, with only two significant items 
disclosed. One was the reappear- 
ance of the Jewish problem and the 
other was the old question about 
split time for soccer players. 

In a brief sketch of the financial 
plans made by his track and field 
committee, Chairman William J. 
Bingham of Harvard stated that 
his group had voted down a pro- 
posal to add a 5 per cent Olympic 
tax to all track and field tickets. 

Tax Barred to Avert Protest. 


This was voted down before, but 
never for the reason Mr. Bin 
gave. He said that the imposition 
of the tax might lead to a refusal 
of Jews and anti-Nazi groups to 
purchase tickets that would con- 
tribute toward sending an Ameri- 
can team to - It was the 
first time that any hint. of the pos- 
sibility of a financial . boycott of 
the Olympic team has been made 
publicly, even though such a con- 

cy has been expressed’ pri- 
vately by American officials, 

The soccer question arose when 
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ISERIES OF GREAT EVENTS 
IVENED BY SURPRISES 


MARKED YEAR IN SPORTS 





a 





Associated Press Photo. 
Harold 8S. Vanderbilt, 
skipper .of Rainbow. 


PICK LEADS N.Y. A.C. 
10 VICTORY IN SWIM 


Covers 100 Yards on Winning 
Relay Leg in 50.8, Beating 
Weissmuller’s Record. 














OLNEYVILLE CLUB SECOND 





Gets 30: Points, 16: Less Than 
Winged Foot Total—Wallace 
Spence Also Betters Mark. 


2 


By LOUIS EFFRAT. 
Largely through the tireless 





New York Athletic Club annexed 
top honors in the first major swim- 
ming meet of the season, a quad- 
rangular contest in the 75-foot 
Winged Foot pool, last night. 

With the 20-year-old Fick, world’s 
free-style record holder for 100 
meters, surpassing Johnny Weiss- 
muller’s mark for 100 yards on the 
anchor leg of the 400-yard relay 
after having won the 50 and 100 
yard free style events, the home 
club amassed 46 points to triumph 
over three strong rivals. 

Trailing the victors, with 380 
points, was the Olneyville Boys 
Club of Providence, R. I., while 
the Newark A. C.. was third, with 
25, one more than the total of the 
Ohio State University varsity. 

Overcomes Six-Yard Lead. 


galaxy of swimming stars, 


youngster .who recently 
from a triumphant_tour of Japan; 
Johnny Higgins, national A. A. U. 
outdoor breast-stroke champion, 
and Walter, Wallace and Leo 
Spence of the famous sw 
family, participated 
but it was Fick who 
| light. 
The 


the capacity crowd with 
the mark six 
win by a length in 0:50.8. 

Four times in a row this year 
Fick had been clocked under 0:52 
‘was at his best, simply because he 





Continued on Page-Ten. 


Continued on Page Nine. 





| Miss Hollinger Wins Girls’ Tennis Title 
By Beating Miss Ciccone in Final, 6-2, 6-1 





ton, Ohio, defeated Miss Elena Cic- 








efforts of young Peter Fick, the | Leagu 


A 
which included, among others, Al- 
bert Vande Weghe, the New Jersey 
returned 


in the meet, 
stole the spot- 


young man, who is likely to 
represent the United States in the 
Olympic Games next year, thrilled 
his per- 
formance in the relay when he left 

yards back of Witold 
Babula of Providence at the start 
of the anchor leg and came‘on to 


for the century, but last night he 
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CARDS STIRRED NATION 


Pitching Feats of Dean 
Brothers Spiced Drive 
to World's Title. 








U. S. KEPT AMERICA’S CUP 





Won Fame—Columbia Team 
~ Scored Rose Bowl Upset. 





RACING ENJOYED A BOOM 





Little, Miss Van Wie, Perry, 
Baer, Cunningham, Bonthron, 
All Were Outstanding. , 





By JOHN DREBINGER. 


It is a generally accepted fact 
that no matter how pressing the 
affairs may be with any given 
group of persons as they scurry in 
and out of office buildings, depart- 
ment stores and up and down sub- 
way stairs, one and all will al 

find time to gathe. about a street 
battle or any other. sideshow if the 
show is interesting enough. 

And so it may be recorded that 
while the year 1934 may have left 
something to be desired in giving 
assurances to an ailing world that 
recovery is just around some cor 
ner as yet not definitely located, 
sport spiced the trail with a series 
of events that aroused almost un- 
precedented enthusiasm chiefly be- 
cause of the compelling nature of 
the spectacles themselves. 

In brief, 1934 was a great year in 
sport because its outstanding per- 
formers made it so, 

Even the man in the street, more 
than a trifle skeptical that any 
given economic code would provide 
the cure-all for an oveftaxed family 
budget, could not help’ but become 
intensely fascinated by the pitching 
feats of two youngsters named 
Dizzy and Daffy Dean. So, tuckin, 
his worries away with his enipaia 
bills, he joined more than 62,000 
others in storming the Polo Grounds 
one afternoon last September to re- 
cord the largest single-day baseball 
crowd in the history of the National 
e. 


100,000 Stormed Stadium. 


Only the American League, be- 
cause it includes the larger Yankee 
Stadium, ever witnessed a bigger 
crowd, And even the vast Ruppert 
arena found itself taxed beyond all 
limit during this very year when 
more than 100,000 charged its por- 
tals for a double-header in August. 
About 79,000 got within; the rest 
remained roaring and elbowing 
each other in the streets. 

For the second successive year 
baseball provided the outstanding 
thrills. In 1933 it had been the 
Giants ag they upset the very finest 
calculations to win a pennant and 
a world series. , 

That feat was matched and 
doubled in 1934. First the Tigers, 
rank outsidtrs, raced away fast and 
early with the American League 
championship. Then along came a 
singular band of Cardinals to toss 
everything into a jumble. 

In one of the most dramatic fin- 
ishes ever seen in baseball, this re- 
markable team, bossed by Frankie 
Frisch and inspired by the two 
Deans, wrenched the National 

e@ pennant away from the 
Giants on the final two days of the 
race and then pressed on to over- 
power the Tigers in perhaps the 
stormiest world series of all time. 


Another Great Event. 


Shortly before this gay perform- 
ance reached its climax something 
else took place to command the 
major spotlight and toss folks on 
both sides of the Atlantic into a 
turmoil of excitement. 

A number of million-dollar toys 
bobbed on the scene, an indication 
in itself that currency was begin- 
a to loosen ge Sleek-looking 

they were, » even though 
propelled through water by the 
antiquated method of wind and 
canvas, In no time at all per- 
sons who had never sat in a sail- 
boat in their lives became steeped 
in hot ns on the relative 
merits of balloon spinnakers, Genoa 
jibs, quadrilaterals. and flexible 
booms. 

It was the advent of another chal- 
lenge to rp hoes famous —* —— 
America’s p. Tackling the pro 
lem which so futilely had been 
carried on by the late Sir Thomas 
T. O. M. Sopwith, an EEing- 
sportsman, brought across the 
Atlantica constructed 
sloop, fittingly named Endeayw :r. 


Named Sloop Rainbow, 


‘ 


Great was the on this 
tion in every movement, she kept! side. A syndicate, | Har- 
ve “behind the service line,/oiq s. Vanderbilt, also 
her hard flat drives into the|/_ magnificent sloop and christeried 
corners and with | it Rainbow. 


Two other superb yachts, Yankee 
Wi reconditioned 





Minnesota and Giant Elevens 
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Many Meetings Are Listed for Motor Boat Officials During Show 


of the Times 


FLORIDA CLUBS SET 


MOTOR BOAT DATES 





.' Palm Beach Regatta Will Be 
Held Feb. 20-22—Races 
. at New. Smyrna Carded. 





14 RECORDS SET IN 1934 





Scott-Paine’s 110.10 Miles Per| 


Hour Fastest, Mark of Year 
—Exhibitors Listed. 





By CLARENCE E. LOVEJOY. 

Before the new year is four days. 
old, another motor-boating season 
will have been launched, with the 


first of the long sequence of meet- 
ings for yacht owners, speed-boat 
pe alla shipbuilders and brokers 
from then until the National Mo- 
tor Boat Show closes, Jan, 26. 

Racing events will begin in Flor- 
fda in February. The annual Wash- 
ington Birthday regatta of the 
Palm Beach Y. C. will be held Feb. 
20-22, and several tentative assign-. 
ments of dates have been made for 
the lesser fixtures. 

N. A. Hotard, race chairman for 
the New Smyrna Y. C. regatta and 
gecretary of the F. Y. C. R. A., 

lans to use the dates Feb. 16-18. 

e Clearwater Y. C. regatta is set. 
tentatively for March 2-3, and the 
St. Petersburg Y. C. event probably 
will be held March 9-10. 

Of the thirty-six recognized inter- 
national and American motorboat 
races, fourteen new ones were es- 
tablished during 1934, according to 
a compilation completed yesterday 
by Ira Hand and Russell D. Gud- 
geon of the National Association 
of Engine and Boat Manufacturers. 
No driver, of course, has bettered 
Gar Wood's mark of 124,86 statute 
miles per hour, set in 1932 with his 
Miss America X, but the second 
fastest boat record was set on Sept. 
17, when Hubert Scott-Paine drove 
his single engine hydroplane Miss 
Britain III at Venice, Italy, 110.10 
miles per hour for a new one-mile 
record. 


Other Marks on List. 


Other new records which were es- 
tablished on foreign waters includ- 
ed Guido Cattaneo’s speed of 85.46 
miles an hour, made last February 
at Gardone, Italy, in the interna- 
tional 12-liter class and Jean Du- 
puy’s mark of 65.75 miles an hour, 
set in Paris in October in the inter- 
hational Class X outboard class. 

All four of the inboard runabout 
one-mile marks in 1934 were set at 
the Essington Regatta on June 16, 
as follows: i 
Cigee 6-84.56 m.p.h. Set by Bo Peep, Lew 

~33.86 m.p.h, set by Hyhatter VI, 


Class 

John_ Stiles. 
Class E—38.79 m.p.h. Set by Lady Pep, 
Class 146.88 m.p.h. 


Bet by Restless, 

Ferdinand 8. Carter. 

Stiles also set an inboard Yive- 
mile runabout record on the same 
day with his Hyhatter VI, at 32.43 
milés in Class D, and Carter made 
a new mark of 44,07 miles in his 
Restless in Class I, The new mark 
of 39.16 miles in Class C was set by 
Jack Dunn in Well Done at Wash- 
ington in September. 

S$. Mortimer Auerbach, who en- 
tered his boats from the Columbia 
Y. C. of Chicago, set two of the 
three new competitive records. In 
July, at Havre de Grace, he pushed 
his Emancipator III in the Ameri- 
can 125-cubic inch class (five miles) 
to a speed of 45.22 miles and at 
Washington in September his Eman- 
cipator II went 44.18 miles in the 
new 225-cubic inch class (five 
miles). 

Other 1934 major events and win- 
ners, including those which did not 
better records, follow: 

INBOARD, 
Bendix Freshy (International 12-Liter 
— Pp, Palm — by Lia 
jonship (Lake George, 
ie Res, 
‘Washington)—Won by El 
National Swee es (Baltimore)—Won by 

Betty V, Melvin Crook. 
rican 5 Boat. Championship (Hearst 


k 
e 
‘ashington)—W: Betty V 
teinie’ Gold Sup’ m) 
D e ge Bak 


Cup 
N. Y¥.)—Won by 
President’s Cup ( 


Am 

Vi 
vA er. 

Miles River Tro X, SP Michael’s)—Palm 
Beach a, W. 5 —— 

Interstate Trophy (National 125 Champion, 
Havre de Grace)—Emancipator Ill, 8. M. 


Auerbach. 

Delaware River Gold Cup (Philadelphia)— 
Won by Emancipator . 
National 225 Championship (Baltimore)— 

Riptide, Al Schwarzier. 
International 225 Championship (Toronto)— 
Miss —— Itl, Harold byes > 


ass A: 
» Rice. Class C: 
Alfreda A. N. kel, 
Motor Yacht Trophy—Danell, D. F. Bicker. 
Olympia-Nanaimo Cruiser Race—Billybob, 


William J. Allen. 
Bear Mountain Cruiser Race—Sunya lI, 


Murray Fiftshey. 

Ban Francisco-Santa Crus Cruiser Race— 
Class A: Westra, Fred L. Wood, Class 
D: Ardagh, B. 1. Veitch. 

Barron Trophy | (Lake Merritt, Caift.)—Ki- 
Ki, Dick Week. 


OUTBOARD, 
International Class X 
Seis GPU tetoe Retna Scag 
4 Medal (National. High Point 
Champion)—Joel 88 New Rochelle, 
National intercollegiate Championship—Won 
by Thorne, 
Round Hill Trophy (A, P. B. A, Amateur 
on)—Won by Thorne. 
Governor Scholts Trophy (New Smyrna)— 
nm Thorn 


onships 
a) Palm 


Johnson, Cranberry 
Trenton-Philadel 
peer Vasthettas 
ler, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Colonel Green Trophy (Palm Beach)—Wal- 
ter , Tulsa, Okla. 
General’ Dawes errophy (farieta, Ohio)— 
: A M 
Goveraces (New York State Cham- 
)—J. C. ., Syracuse. : 
* a * alee Aa Car- 
Hearst Gold Trophy (Chieago)—Won by 


le, 
Wational interscholastic Champion — Gar 
‘ood Jr; ac, Mich, $ 
Burs doia troy y (Los Angeles)—Chet 
Nati Intercollegiate Team Champion— 
OUTBOARD CLASS CHAMPIONS. 
Amateurs. 


Clase A—Clinton Ferguson, Waban, Mass, 
Guse G—Lewie ‘Carisie, Bast Islip, N. X. 
lass A—John ¥ Coghituate Mass, 

ef Se ee 
OUTBOARD RUNABOUT CHAMPIONS, 
— Basing Division, 





Marine Trades Dinner Friday. 


George W. Sutton Jr., president 
of the Marine Association, 


=) 


bs if 
for : , 
B. Lobenthal is vice president of 


——— tor | Bosch 
* 
and 
group of . brok- 


Times Wide World Photo. 


DEAN OF ROWING COACHES AND HIS SONS. 
Jim Ten Eyck (centre), veteran Syracuse mentor; Edward Haniaa 
Eyck, Rutgers, and James Ten Eyck. \ 


Ten 





Jim Ten Eyck, at 83, Named Life Chivas : 





At a meeting of the Rowing 
Coaches Organization of America 
yesterday at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, plans were discussed for put- 
ting on a_permanent basis the as- 
s* tation formed informally at 
Poughkeepsie last June. 

Russell Callow of Pennsylvania 
was named president, Jim Ten 
Eyck Sr., 83 years old, of Syracuse, 
vice president and life chairman, and 
Charles Walsh of Navy secretary- 
treasurer. These were the officers 
elected at Poughkeepsie last June. 

Callow appointed a committee to 
draft a constitution and bylaws and 
the meeting decided to open its 


the M. T. A, and Arthur E. Barton 
secretary-treasurer. 


The new Elco. 48 footer. will be 
the largest yacht on exhibition at 
the show, which opens Jan. 18. 
Next in size to this ‘ hip” will 
be a 46-footer Wheeler, the Consoli- 
dated’s new 39-foot stock cruiser, a 
Matthews 38, an ACF 386, the new 
Chris~Craft 30-footer, a new Gar 
Wood 26 and a Whitney 25. In their 
new cfuisérs Chris Craft, Wheeler, 
Whitney and Gar Wood are featur- 
ing stream-lining and Elco has a 
semi-stream lining effect. 


Dates have been set tentatively 
for several of the annual meetings 
during the National Motor Boat 
Show. . The United States Power 
Squadrons probably will meet’ the 
final day of the show, Jan: 26. The 
Waterway League expects to have 
its gathering on Jan. 21, 


At least fifteen boat builders and 
firms producing stock cruisers will 
be represented at the show, accord- 
ing to the list of 117 exhibitors com- 
piled by Ira Hand, general man- 
ager. The total.of 117 is greater 
than the 1934 exposition. 

The fifteen boat and cruiser firms 
are ACF, Cape -Cod, Chris-Craft, 
Consolidated, Dodge, Elco, Fair- 
field, Hubert 8S. Johnson, Luders, 
Matthews, Richardson, A. R. True, 
Wheeler, Whitney and Gar Wood. 
Other firms which have taken 
space and booths on the first three 
floors of the Grand Central Palace 
include: American Brass Company, 
American Pad and Textile Corpora- 
tion, The Anchorage, Inc.; S. A 
pel & Co., Armstrong & Galbraith, 
Inc.; Atlantic-Pacific Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, Atlas-Imperial 
Diesel Engine Company, Baltimore 
Copper Paint Company, Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company, Bendix 
gs ay Corporation, John Bliss & 

0. 


Also Boating Business, Bolinders 
Company, Inc,; Brooklyn Varnish 
and Manufacturing Company, Buda 
Company, Chryselr Motors (Amp- 
lex Division), Columbian Bronze 
Corporation, Toad Conklin, Cooper- 
Bessemer -Corporation, Cummins 
Engine Company, Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, E. I, du Pont de 
Nemours, Inc.; Durkee Company, 
Durkee Manufacturing Company, 
Inc.;, A, C,- Dutton Lumber Corpo- 
ration, Electri-Craft Corporation, 
Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Enterprise Oil Company, Ex-Cell-O 
Aircfaft. Tool Corporation, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Federal-Mogul 
Corporation. 


Others Among Exhibitors, 


Also Field and Stream, General 
Alloys Company, Gifford-Wood Com- 
—5——— Motor Company, 
ott Motor Car Company, 
Harrison. Radiator Corporation, 
Hazard Wire Rope Company, Hill 
Diesel — Com » Hyde 
Windlass Company, International 
Nickel Company, Johnson Motor 
Company, Kermath Manufacturing 
Com » Walter Kidde & Co., L. 
0 en & Brother, T. A. Kyle 
Company, Thomas Laughlin Com- 
y, Lehman Marine neering 
mpany, Lycoming Manufacturing 
Compay. 

Also Michigan Wheel Company, 
Lucian Q, Moffitt, Motor Boat 
lications, Motor Boa’ , Motorship, 
—— Mov — 28 * 
perior pany, New 
rine Sompany, New Jersey Paint 
Works, ~-L. Oberdorfer Brass 
Company, Outboard Motors Corpo- 
ration, Ovington’s,- Palmer Broth- 

es, Inc.; Penole, Inc. 


Light Company, Russell J. Pouliot, 

Inc.; Power Boating, Pyrene Man- 

ufacturing Company. 
Also the jah Com , med 

Wind Motor mpaeny, 

chie & Sons; Rudder 





Of Rowing Coaches’ Group at Meeting Hexe 


membership to any rowing noo 
in North America, handlers of clu 
college or schoolboy rowing. 

The constitution committee con-. 
sists of J. Ellis MacDonald of Mari- 
etta College, Ohio; Ed Leader of 
Yale, Charles Whiteside of Har- 
vard, Ten Eyck and James Wray of 
Cornell. 

In addition to these coaches, Bob 
Butler and Don Grant of Yale, Ned 
Ten Eyck and Jim Ten Eyck Jr. of 
Rutgers, Allen Walz of Manhattan 
and Wallace Pflaumer of Prince- 
ton attended. Another meeting in 
June will consider the draft of the 
new constitution and pass on the 
work of this committee. 


DODGE GRAFT FIRST 
IN DINGHY REGATTA 


Moth Ball Wins Four Class A 
Races as Third Anniversary: 
Celebration Opens. 








. By JAMES ROBBINS. 
Special to Tus New Yore Truss: 
PORT WASHINGTON, L. I., Dee. | 
29.—Invading skippers and boats 
led the Long Islanders today in the 
sailing dinghy races on Manhasset 
Bay. William B. Dodge of Mystic, 
Conn., was high-point scorer in 
Class A with his craft Moth Ball, 
and. Frank E. Campbell of Larch- 
mont made the top total in Class B 
with his boat Fancy Pants, which 


he had out for the first time this 
Winter. 

It was the initial series of four 
days of racing under North Ameri- 
can Dinghy Association sanction in 
celebration of the third anniversary 
of the Frostbite Yacht Club. The 
contests were under the auspices 
of the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, 
which will conduct additional races 
tomorrow and, Monday. 


Strong Wind from North. 


Cold weather dinghy sailing was 
inaugurated on Jan. 2, 1932, at the 


P-| Knickerbocker Y. C. in rain, hail, 


sleet and snow. There the anni- 
versary racing will be celebrated 
properly on Tuesday. Despite that 
weather-wrought beginning, the 
sport became popular instantly, and 
the small craft have spread all over 
this country and Canada, and in 
Europe as well. 

There was wind aplenty today. 
It was slow to come, but when it 
did, it was from the north and with 
a vengeance. The small boats rocked 
down hill, or even while running 
before it, until they dipped both 
rails, and after the crews had bailed 
through the iast of the contests, 
Howard Curry, chairman of the 
race committee, called off other 
events for the day, or before cap- 
sizing became in order. Rudders 
were broken on several boats and 
rigging was pulled loose. 

The Class A contestants sailed 
five races and Dodge won four of 
them. Mrs. Helen Hill of Larch- 
mont took the other in her boat 
Dunker. Dodge had a total of 48 
points to 42 for Mrs. Hill. 

Cc. J. M. Henderson- was third 
with 41, in the Quill, which is the 
old Feather. 
inasmuch as he figured that was 
about all there was left to the vet- 
eran of three-Winters. 


‘Has Total of 67 Points. 


In Ciass B, Larchmont sailors ran 
one-two-three, Campbell had 67 
points; Corny Shields, in his Pru- 
dence,- 64, and Bill Inslee,; in 
Smoke, 52. Prudence and Smoke 
are new one-design Herreshoff- 
built craft. 

Egbert. Moxham Jr. was fourth 
with his Stingaree II, first of the 
Manhasset fleet. He was one point 
behind Inslee. Fifth was Dick Hill 
of Larchmont, with Mae West, and 
sixth, Steve Vandeveer’s boat Blue 
Nose, sailed. by Bob Garland. 

Campbell won three of six races, 
Shields two and Inslee one. 








.| to win her own serve at love, 


COURT TENNIS TEST 


Opens Defense of the Tuxedo | 





Gold Racquets Honors With 
Victory Over Mitchell. - 





SCORES IN. STRAIGHT SETS 





Mortimer, Van Alen and Cutting 
Also Gain Easy Triumphs in 
First-Round Matches. — 





By WILLIAM D. RICHARDSON. 
Special to Tas Naw Yore Touns. 

TUXEDO PARK, N. Y., Dec. 29. 
—Ogden Phipps, whose victories in 
the Tuxedo Gold Racquets tourna- 
ment and the American amateur 
championship made him the out- 
standihg player of 1934 in the realm 
of court tennis, made an auspicious 
start in the defense of the first of 
those-two honors today. 

Seeded No. 1 by virtue of his 
triumph in the annual Tuxedo 
event which was played early this 
year,’ Phipps won his opening 
round match with comparative 
ease. His opponent was J. Murray 
Mitchell, member of the ,Tuxedo 
Racquet and Tennis Club, who, al- 
though defeated, managed to wrest 
five games from the champion. 


Makes Determined Stand. 


Mitchell was never a dangerous 
Opponent, but he aroused praise by 
the determined manner in which he 
fought against his better-known ad- 
hversary. Although Phip 

e same form he showed 
the nning of the year he won 
in straight sets, the scores being 


the first-round matches were 

. Stanley G. Mortimer, 

reputation as a racquets 

layer is far greater than in court 

nis, and James H. Van Alen, 

tional court tennis champion in 

» had virtual walkovers into the 
semi-final round. 

Mortimer, four-time winner of the 

racquets championship, conquered 


Ven Alen, one of the finest stylists 
of the present day and the 1933 
champion; prevailed over Fred S. 
Moseley in the same manner, In 
each match the scores were 6—0, 


In was the first tournament for 
Brady, and Moseley and, pitted 
two such experienced court 
tennis :stars, they were unable to 
2 a single game... 
Takes First Three Games. 


The est that any .of the de- 
feated players came to winning a 
set from a seeded player was when 
J. Gordon Douglas met C. Suydam 
Cutting in today’s last match. Cut- 
ting, who was national champion in 
1926, got off to a head start in his 
encounter against Douglas, taking 
the firat three games. 

With the score standing 
against him, Douglas rallied an 
drew on even terms with the vet 
eran. He was unable to keep pace 
with the skillful tactics of his ‘more 
experienced Opponent, however, and 
won only one more game, Cutting 
cutokie ne Pay 6—4, and then 

ckly @ match to a fin- 
ish by taking the next one, 6—0. 

One additional match was sched- 
uled, but it failed to come off as 
R. Grant, who was to have been 
Mortimer’s second opponent, with- 
drew. 

The semi-finals will be played to- 
morrow morning with Phipps meet- 
ing Mortimer and Van Alen oppos- 
ing Cutting. The final will be 
played on Tuesday. 
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DALTON AGAIN NAMED 
N.Y. A. C. PRESIDENT 


Will Serve Second Fall Term— 
Haubold, Pyterman, Lough- 
man Also Retain Offices. 


William A. Dalton has been nomi- 
nated to succeed himself as presi- 
dent of the New York Athletic 
Club, according to the report of the 
nominating committee that was re- 
leased yesterday. It will be for his 
second full term. He first was 
elected in June, 1938, following the 
resignation of Major William Ken- 
nelly, and then was returned to of- 
fice the following January. 

There will be no voting, the sec- 
retary casting one ballot for the en- 
tire slate of officers at a special 
meeting of the board of governors 
on Jan. 8. Orie R. Kelly haz been 
named vice president, Rudolph O. 
Haubold returned as secretary, T. 











He named her Quill Arth 


* will be captain. 

he governors who will serve for 
a two-year term are John F. Bres- 
nahan, J.’ Schuyler — 5* Robert 
H. Goffe Jr., Jose cCloskey,. 
Thomas T. Reilley, Joseph A. Rud- 
dy and John J. Storms Jr. John 
P. Leo was named for a one-year 


TENNIS TITLE WON 
BY MISS HOLLINGER 


By MARIBEL Y. VINSON, 
Continued from Page One. 


Miss Ciccone assumed the offensive 
only 
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J. Cox Brady in straight sets, while: 


— * 


recent publication of the 


averages for 1934 revealing Carl Hubbell and 
not the more glamorous Dizzy Dean as the sea~- 
son’s outstanding pitcher in the National League 
‘must have occasioned considerable surprise from here 
te Oklahoma, which proudly boasts being the home | 


of both of them. 
Indeed, it is quite 


You know, something like this: 
Hubbell, Hubbell? Let me see. 


more dramatic achievements of the 
obliterated him. 


Incidentally, let it be explained that earned run 
pitching averages stand out as something 
apart from the usual maze of base 
which, as a time-honored custom, pop’ on the sports 
reader in cold December. For one thing, they really 
are news. For another, they reflect actual merit on 
the field more closely than‘any of the other averages. 


Merely a Confirmation. 


Batting averages, home-run records, &c., appear 
weekly in the public prints throughout the season, s0 
that when the official records are released they mere- 
ly serve as confirmation of what generally had been | 


known in September. 


But the earned run pitching statistics for some rea- 
son are stowed away quietly in the major leagues’ of- 
ficial archives and not even the writers know what 
the score is until the figures are announced. +The 
New York scribes, of course, had a fair idea of Hub- 
bell’s rating, but not having the official out-of-town 


scores at hand they had no way of 
stood with the others. 


Fielding averages, of course, mean practically noth- 
ing at all and are merely permitted to stick around 
for want of something better. Incidentally, here is 
an excellent opportunity for some one mathematically 
minded to devise a method whereby fielding skill 
might be computed in cold figures, It would win him 
baseball's everlasting thanks and considerable fame, 
but before you start wasting time on it, let it be ex- 
plained that it has been tried these many years with 
the result that the present method is still in vogue. 

And that method has about as much to do with re- 
flecting a player's fielding ability as his telephone 
number. A year or so ago Ike Boone led the Inter- 
national League outfielders in the fielding percent- 
That created a merry chuckle, inasmuch as 
Boone, a murderous hitter, would be grabbed by 
every club in the two major leagues if only he could 
field anywhere near major-league standard. 

Len Koenecke was the best fielding outfielder in 


ages. 


the National League in 1934, if the 


are to be believed. Yet, granting that Koenecke was 


LBAVENS CONQUERS 
BEAR IN THREE SETS 


By LINCOLN A. WERDEN, 
Continued from Page One. 


volleys, ly those from his 
So haake wore vital factors in 
his winning the second set. 

The effectiveness of these shots 
enabled Behr to assume command 
in the third set at 3—0. But Leav- 
ens took the next game on his ser- 
vice and then broke through Behr’s 
as the latter overhit and dropped 
into the net two critical returns. 

Behr, however, changed tactics in 
the sixth game and remained on 
the base line. In a prolonged ex- 
change of drives Behr outsteadied 
his opponent and went to4—2. But 
once more Leavens broke through, 
going to 40—30 in the important 
seventh game, when the ball trickled 
over the net, falling just out of 
Behr’s reach as the latter slipped 
in attempting to make the shot. 
Behr overhit his next return and 
lost the game. 

Leavens then brought the score 
to 4—4. Each player took his ser- 
vice until the count was 6—all. The 
Northwestern freshman captured 
the thirteenth game after a series 
of low shots close to Behr’s shoe 
tops. Leavens’s ability to pass Behr 
as hé came to the net routed the 
Scarborough School player. The 
Western youth finally took the 
match when he won the fourteenth 
game of the set on service. ; 

By this victory the 17-year-old 
freshman who learned to play ten- 
nig as a youngster on the only tennis 
court in the town of his birth, Mos- 
inee, Wis., looms as one of the 
favorites for the title won a year 
oe by Frank Parker of Lawrence- 

le. 


Jarvis; who is Leavens’s next op- 
ponent, caused something ofa sur- 
prise by 
of Pitt, fourth in the seeding, by 
6—3, , 6—1,\ but Hunt had an 
easy time in winning from San- 
ford Webster of ‘Kingston, R. 1., 


6—0, 6—1. 
Jarvis Steadier in Final. 
Jarvis, who won the boys’ indoor 





his ome tine te: —* close of the 
match, cut away any part 
of the lead that his rival steadily 
accumulated. Jarvis is seventh in 
the seeding. — 


The day's excitement, however,|. 
‘was not limited to the junior cham-|. den, 


lonship. 


pi In the national boys’ sin- 
gies Kennedy Randall : 
Staten Island 


Jr. of the 
contributed 





4 A Modest Man 


possible that some may have had 
to repeat the name several times to recall it to mind. 


Oh, yes, used to be 

quite a pitcher for the Giants, wasn’t he? But that 

was back in 1933. Can't seem to remember what be- | 
came of him.toward the end of 1934. ° 

Yet here are the statistics to prove that the meek 

left-hander of Meeker, Okla., must have been around 

pretty much all of the year and performing. with his 

customary display of artistic perfection even if the 


subduing Robert Madden. 





Res, U. &. Pap. Off. 


— 


By JOHN DREBINGER. _ 
_ , Pimeh-Bitting for John Kieran.) 


official baseball 


Davis, 


But the earned run 
something.. They mean that when Hubbell allowed 
only 2.30 earned runs per nife-inning game last 


’ vo 4s 
ee ks 


observer would think of pineing hin in the: same 
defensive class with a Lioyd Waner, a J 
Wally Berger, Freddy Lindstrom, Mel 


Ott or George 


pitching averages do mean 


Summer he did a powerful lot of fine pitching even 


Dean boys quite 


if some of his best efforts ended in defeat hecause 
his comrades could not pump home any runs for him. 


_ ~ Important Baseball Column. 

In the number of complete games pitched, Hubbell 
also topped Dean, and the column marked CG is an- 
other important one in baseball statistics. When a 
pitcher turns in a complete game he usually has done 
2 pretty fair job, win or lose. The 


who aré 


¥ constantly in trouble and need help from the bullpen 


decidedly 
tabulations 


telling where he °*¥*- 


comes along. 


official averages 
after all. 


doubles partner, Henry Daniels Jr. 
of Choate, who won from Bill Wor- 
rilow Jr. of Lawrenceville, 6—4, 6—4, 
in his quarter-final match. 

Ball and Leavens put Northwest- 
ern to the fore again later by reach- 
ing the. semi-finals in the junior 
doubles competition, defeating Web- 
ster and Albert Barrows of Provi- 
dence, 6—3, 6—0. 

Only one casualty among the 
seeded teams was recorded as the 
metropolitan schoolboy pair, Farrell 
and Melvin Lapman of Evander 
Childs, fourth seeded team, bowed 
to John Mahoney of Scarborough 
and Bill Winslow of Lawrenceville, 
by 6—8, 7—5, 6—4. 

Hunt and his partner, Charles 
Mattmann of Trinity School, the 
first-seeded pair, won from the 
Ritzenberg brothers, Nathan and 
Albert, of Central High School, 
Washington, 6—2, 6—2, while Mad- 
den and Peter Lauck 3d of Law- 
renceville were the other surviving 
junior team. 

Low and Daniels advanced in the 
boys’ doubles along with Nielsen 
and Harry March of Washington. 
Kantrowitz.and Bellis gdined the 
semi-final bracket. in the upper 
half along with Kennedy .Randall 
and- Emmett Steele of Madison, 

D. 


- Women Officials Introduced. 


An innovation. in men's indoor 
tennis competition was put into 
effect during the junior and boys 
doubles matches when women were 


called upon to act as officials. Ben! 


Dwight, chairman of the umpires 
committee of the U. S. L. T. A., as- 
signed five linesmen’s places to 
women, Those who served in this 
capacity were the Misses Helen and 
Kathleen Rudolph and Annette 
Terzo of Staten Island, Mrs. Joseph 
Pfeifer and Mrs. George L. Sullivan 
of Scarsdale. ~ 


THE SUMMARIES. 
Quarter-Final . 
Gilbert A. Hunt, Washington, defeated San- 
sea oa, Me airs! “acetal 
De Witt Clinton, ¢6—1, 
} vert —— v Northwestern, de- 
eated Jack Behr, ’ 
. , &6; Alfred L.oJ , Hackley 
Scot defeated Robert T. Madden, Pitt, 
6-3, 3-6, 6—1. 


School, and 


John C. 
wrenceville, 
William V. ss 


—S— 
feated 
Pere“ Seber cornell, “6-2, 








do not. have many complete games to their credit at 
the finish of a season. i 

To come down in front just before the year passes 
and ‘re-establish himself as the kingpin hurler of his 
circyit after having quietly slipped into the back- 
ground with the close of the campaign, is in itself a 
typical Hubbell performance. 

What a strange contrast those two Oklahomans, 
Dizzy Dean and Hubbell, make! The one, buoyant, 
effervescent, bouncing from town to town and fairly 
turning the countryside upside down with his ex- 
uberant outbursts and eccentricities. _ 

The other, a subdued, retiring man and as seif- 
effacing as that perfect English butler who seems to 
vanish through a door without opening it. 

As some one once remarked, Nature must have 
functioned in reverse when it turned out Hubbell a 
left-hander and Dean a right-hander. 
the Dean, and not Hubbell, abounds in those singular 
temperamental qualities usually associated with south- 


Give Much Needed Color. 

Not: that any one berates Dean for his gay capers. 
They give himself and baseball much needed color. 
Still, the Hubbells also have their important place 
in the general scheme of things, if none other than 
to make a Dean stand out more prominently when he 


For certainly 


Hubbell reminds one of a sober, serious-minded 
artist, a sort of Rachmaninoff of the diamond. The 
close of the 1934 campaign, with its attendant dis- 
asters, found him no different from the triumphant 
1983 season, when he was voted the all-sport hero of 
the year. In each case, when all was over, he-quietly 
packed his bag and headed home for a pleasant Win- 
ter with the folks of Meeker. 

Like as not when they showed him the paper the 
other day revealing him still the Natidnal League's 
foremost pitcher he arched an eyebrow, studied the 
figures intently for a time and then drawled in his 
quaint Oklahoma twang: 

‘Well, I reckon I did do some pretty fair pitching 
But it wasn't good enough.’’ 


MASSEY WILL OPPOSE 
AMBERS IN GARDEN 


Philadelphia Boxer Signed as 
Sabstitate for Dablinsky 
on Friday's Card. 


Lou Ambers of Herkimer, N. Y., 
recently named by the New York 
State Athletic Commission as the 
outstanding challenger for Barney 
Roas’s lightweight championship of 
the world, was signed yesterday by 
James J. Johnston to oppose Lew 
Massey, Philadelphia veteran, in 
Madison Square Garden on Friday 
night. The battle is listed to “go 
fifteen rounds, and the weight 
limit will be 135 pounds. 

The bout met with the approval of 
the commisisoners, who stipulated 
however, that both boxers must 
appear at the board’s offices tomor- 
row to submit to a physical exami- 
nation. Ambers originally was 
slated to oppose Harry Dublinsky, 
at 140 pounds, but the latter in- 
jured an arm while training and 
was forced to withdraw. 

Three eight-round bouts and a 
four-rounder also were arranged by 
Johnston to precede the Ambers- 
Massey encounter. In the semi- 
final mard Del Genio will tackle 
Frankie Wallace of Cleveland: The 
other eights will show Lew Feld- 
man against Petey Hayes and In- 
dian Quintana against Jo Tei Ken. 
The four-round opener will bring 
—— Pat Robinson and Lou 

onte. 
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Kampfer on Mat Card. 
Hans Kampfer, Germany, and 
Alphonse Bisignano, Italiag, are to 
be rivals in the feature finish event 
on the wrestling card at the Broad- 
way Arena in Brooklyn on: Thurs- 
day night. Vanka Zelezniak and 





Abe Goldberg are to clash in one 


of the supporting events, 





Rogers Peet’s™ 
University Shops , 


Our “Acquaintance Sale” 
for young men returning to 
college is doing just what 
we intended — introducing 
hundreds of undergraduates 
to the Rogers Peet Styles 
rane are proving so success- 

in the shops of Douglas 
MacDaid, foremost univer- 
sity outfitter at Princeton 
and New Haven. ; 


YOUNG MEN'S 
SUITS 


(up to size 42) 
Most were $50 and $55 


33° 


YOUNG MEN'S 
OVERCOATS 
(Chestertields and Camels) 


Most were $55 and 865 


43 


SPORT COATS 
Were $35 and $45 
23-50 


. SLACKS 
Many were $12 and $15 
19-00 


J. & M. SHOES - 
Were $11.50 to $14.50 
~ 885 and 988 


DRESS SHIRTS 


‘Were $3.50 and $4.50 
2.95 


Also! “Speciale” 
White oxford shirts. ......62227.1.98 
Scotch wool mufflers. ....<s6e08.1.95 
Black-on-Brown hats. ...:.6<«+2.5.00 


Fifth. Avenue at 41st Street 


Broadway ; Liberty Sc. 13th St, 
at ( WarrenSt. 35th St. 


In Boston: Tremont at Bromfield 





SPORTS PARADE of 19341 


The most exciting review of the year — 


Columbie's Rese Bow! Victory! 
Max Baer becomes the chomp! 
. Golden Gloves knockouts! 

Cavelcade's 3 great races! 


Dizzy Dean's World Series triumph 
end Babe Ruth's lest game! 
Jim Londos’ supreme triumph! 
Ski thritis end recerds! 


Aloo highlights en. 
Swimming, golf, pole, rewing, track, tennis end bobsiedding 





eal 
||EMBASSY /— 15 


FOR BOATING ENTHUSIASTS— 


On Sunday, January 6, and on January 15, The New 
York Times will publish advance news of the coming 


Motor Boat Show. 
The 


of the 
show. 
‘exhibits, and 





— rts Section on those dates will carry. special 
, articles by Clarence E. Lovejoy, Motorboat Editor, out- -· 
lining the latest developments in. motor craft and telling 
new and unusual accessories to’ be exhibited at the 


During the week of the Motorboat Show daily news of 
‘of ‘activities, meetings, etc., of the various 

boating wwill be published. Several pages 
- Show news will be featured Sunday, January 20. 9 | | 


25!) 
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Triumphs Featured in 





Golf—Brit 














OP A I RS re Ee eo — ——— 


Tennis Supremacy 





CHIEF GOLF HONORS 
~ANNEXED BY LITTLE 


British and U. S. Amateur 
_ Titles in Same Season. 








COTTON AND DUTRA SCORED 





Third Straight Crown Gained 
by Miss Van Wie—Runyan’s 
Play Also Outstanding. 


By WILLIAM D. RICHARDSON. 

While golf produced several out- 
standing performers during the past 
year, first honors must by all means 
go to W. Lawson Little Jr., burly 
Stanford University student, who 
. was the only player to score a 
major double. 

By his: two wonderful victories, 
the first in the British amateur 
championship and the second in the 
United States amateur, Little be- 
came the second American to per- 
form that feat in one and the same 
season, Bobby Jones being the first. 

Others to figure prominently dur- 
ing 1934 were Olin Dutra, who won 
the United States open crown; Paul 
Runyan, who captured the P. G. A. 
championship on top of a long list 
of other successes; Miss Virginia 
Van Wie, who. dominated the wo- 
men’s championship, winning the 
title for the third consecutive year, 
and Henry Cotton) young” English 
pro, who finally brought to an end 
America’s domination over the Brit- 
ish open. ; 

Altogether it was one of the most 
sensational years in the history of 
the royal and ancient sport. Start- 
ing with America’s triumph in the 
Walker Cup matches abroad and 
victory over 
Jim Wallace, Troon ship’s plater, 
in the closing round of. the British 
amateur, one sensational rform- 
ance followed another. 

On Road to Recovery. 

It was a year, too, that saw most 
of the golf clubs throughout the 
country start back on the road to 
recovery. The rules of the game 
also came in for a much-needed 
clarification by the Royal and An- 
cient Golf Club in conjunction with 
the U. S. G. A. The year also saw 
the first test of the new, all-match- 
play standard under which the ama- 
teur championship is now played. 

The first action was on the British 
front, where the Americans tri- 
umphed once again in the Walker 
Cup matches. That event was much 
too uneven to be exciting, the score 
being 9 to 2. But when it came 
to the British amateur the fire- 
works began. One dramatic match 
followed another until only Little 
and the previously unknown -Wal- 
lace were left. 

Only twenty-three holes were re- 
quired for the final, Little winning 
by the unprecedented margin of 14 
and 13. Over the difficult Prest- 
wick course the American swept his 
opponent off his feet with a scor- 
ing burst of ‘‘ten under 4s.”. He 
never lost a hole to the man who 
had beaten George T. Dunlap Jr., 
the United States champion at the 
time, in the round before. 


Triumphed by Five Shots. 


Cotton, now stationed at a club 
near Brussels, came within a stroke 
of breaking Gene Sarazen’s low 
record for the British open. Start- 
ing with rounds of 67 and 65, he 
had a nine-stroke lead on the field 
going into the last day, his 65 being 
the lowest score ever made in the 
championship. Although he “blew 
up’”’ in the last round, his 283 total 
tied Sarazen’s mark and gave him 
the crown by five shots. 

The United States open champion- 
ship at Merion was one of: the most 
curious ever played. Going into the 
last round three men at one time or 
another seemed to have the title 
won. They were Sarazen, Bobby 
Cruickshank and Wiffy Cox. Each 
one came a cropper, and Dutra, the 
last man in the field and one no- 
body paid the slightest attention to 
until the others had finished, turned 
out ‘to be the winner. 

. Dutra, who had been an ailing 
man all through the championship, 
came like the wind at the finish to 
nose out Sarazen by a stroke with 
his score of 293. It was California's 
first triumph in the open and, as a 
coincidence, Little was Dutra’s play- 
ing partner. 

The amateur, unfortunately, did 
not produce all the pyrotechnics ex- 
pected of it and Little was the win- 
ner from start to finish. Whatever 
—— —— in the event ‘was 

y the two Texans, Reyn- 
olds (Extra Hole) Smith and David 
(Specs) Goldman, and two young- 
sters, Bobby Jacobson, 16, who de- 
feated Johnny Goodman, and Willie 
Turnesa, 19, who dethroned Dun- 
lap. Little had no trouble at all 
beating Goldman in the final, the 
score being 8 and 7. 

Predictions Were Unfounded. 


‘Runyan’s TT in the P. G. 

brought an end all Predictions 
that the little Metropolis Club pro- 
fessional would never be able to 
win a major title. Even if he 
hadn’t won at Buffalo, he would 
still be one of the year’s greatest 
performers for, winning 
something: like ten Winter tourna- 
ments, earning around 

captured the metropolitan open. 
The addition of the P. G. A. crown 
made him pretty much the ‘“‘man 
of the year’’ in 


concern, the favorites 
were Miss Van Wie and Miss Mau- 
reen Orcutt. Miss Van Wie went 
on to win. 


other events that helped 
make’ 1934 what it was were the 
masters’ ) on 


by Horton Sniith, and the first in- 
——— aren 
ever played America, the 
latter the United States team de- 
feated England. 
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Miss Virginia Van Wie. 
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Frederick J. Perry. 
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Four Factors Made 1934 — 


One of Best in 


Football Annals 





Spectacalar Play, Increased Attendances, Decrease in Fatalities 
and Brilliance of Minnesota Eleven, National Leader, 
Contributed to Success of the Gridiron Campaign. 





By ALLISON DANZIG. 


Intercollegiate’ football furnished 
the complete retort in.1934 to those 
who have pictured it as moribund 
and losing its hold on the public’s 
fancy. On at least four counts it 
can look back upon: the .past -sea- 
son as one of the most robustly 
satisfying campaigns since Prince- 
ton and Rutgers: started the ball 
rolling in 1869. 

First, of all, the college men came 
up with tht most arresting style 
of :attack yet introduced. Taking 
advantage of the rules changes sup- 
plying: impulse to the use of the 
forward pass, and also. giving. far 
more play and scope to the lateral 
pass, football furnished a spectacu- 
lar show. 


Set’ the New Fashion. 


Lieutenant Tom -Hamilton of 
Navy, Andy Kerr of Colgate, 
Francis Schmidt of Ohio State, 
Bernie. Bierman of Minnesota. and 
Bob Zuppke of Illinois: led . the 
parade in setting the new fashion. 
It is significant that their teams 
were among the most successful of 
a year that saw Southern Cali- 
fornia and Michigan, habitual na- 
tional leaders, experience. their 
worst seasons-in history. ; 

Second, and partly attributable to 
the ‘first, . intercollegiate football 
had a decidedly encouraging year 
at the box. office; with attendances 
mounting .in every section except 
one, 

Third, and perhaps the most en- 
couraging of all reflections on the 
1984. season, the’ number. of fatali- 
ties on.the gridiron continued to de- 
crease. As compared, with 50 in 
1931, 38 in 1932 and 36 in 1933, there 
were 27 in..1934. 

And fourth, intercollegiate  foot- 
ball produced one of the real mas- 
terpieces of all time, to stir the 
national sports consciousness. with 
its -exemplification of the perfect 
combination. of the elements of 
coaching, material. and individual 
initiative. Not in a long time. has.a 
team so intrigued the imagination 
of the public as did. the- Minnesota 
Gophers. 

; Victims of the Gophers. 

Five teams in the Big Ten, Pitts- 
burgh, acclaimed .as the most pow- 
erful-football force in the East, and 
Nebraska,.a power in the Big Six, 
all féll before Minnesota. Only Pitt 
was able to hold down the.score as 
the Gophers rolled up 270 points in 
eight games, to 38 for their oppo- 
nents, over 2,700 yards by rushing 
to 550,.and 135: first downs to 37. 
Rh: aa ——— * —— 

Pp g a major sc e a 
perfect record for the season.. This 
was Alabama, which was invited 
meet. Stanford in the Rose Bowl. 

There were some competent critics 


who rated Alabama’ as the best 
team produced.in the South in ten 
years, but the Crimson Tide did not 
meet as formidable opposition as 
did the Gophers and national prece- 
dence was generally given to the 
latter. Indeed, there were. many 
who did ‘not. even rate Alabama as 
the second best team. 

They gave second position. to Pitt, 
which outplayed Minnesota for the 
first half-and administered a crush- 
ing defeat to the finest Navy eleven 
since 1926. . 

In attempting to classify the lead- 
ing: teams, .the safest procedure 
seems to be to put Minnesota at the 
top and group Alabama, Pitt, Ohio 
State and Stanford together at No. 
2, though Colgate, which lost-only 
to-Ohio State’ by a field goal, and 
Rice also. deserve high ranking: 

Minnesota won undisputed pos- 
session of the Big Ten title for the 
first time since 1911. Stanford car- 
ried off the honors in the Pacific 
Coast Conference for the second 
year running. 

Tulane, beaten-by Colgate, shared 
the Southeastern Conference title 
with Alabama and Rice carried off 
the honors in the Southwest Con- 
ference: Kansas State ended Ne- 
braska’s long reign as Big Six 
champion. 


Generally Accorded Honors. 


.In the East; Pittsburgh was gen- 
erally ‘accorded the honors, with 
Colgate a. close runner-up and 
Princeton and the. unbeaten . but 
tied entries of Temple and Western 
Maryland high up on :the list. Navy, 
Columbia and ‘Yale also had’ con- 
spiquously fine seasons, while Syra- 
cuse had a powerhouse that was 
running wild until it ran afoul of 
Colgate and Columbia. Amherst 
won the honors in the Little Three. 

Navy, under its new young coach; 
Hamilton, scored its first victory 
over Army since 1921, and bowed 
only to Pitt. Columbia, with the 
remnants of its victorious Rose 
Bowl team and in spite of an epi- 
demic of costly injuries to key men, 
went through. its fourth successive 
season under Lou Little with the 
loss of only one game. 

Ducky Pond and his new staff at 
Yale turned in another of the year’s 
best jobs.in winning five games on 
an all-major schedule, scoring one 
of the year’s most startling victo- 
ries to end Princeton’s two-year 
winning streak.and carrying off Big 
Three honors. The revival of the 
Big Three was one of the interest- 
ing features of the year, Princeton 
and Harvard résuming relations for 
the first. time\since 1926, with vic, 
A going to. Nassau on Soldiers 

eld. ; 

















FOOTBALL GIANTS ON TOP. 


New York: Took U. 8. Title as 
Pros Had Greatest Season. 


‘Professional ‘football, in 1934,‘ en- 


joyed a ‘season that was, beyond 
any doubt, the.finest.in its: history. 


gridiro 
definite: niche -in the. general. sports 
picture... : 


crowd 
87,000. The Giants — — 


lead, 3 to 0, were overh: an 
trailed, 13 to 3, at tie sack af fe 
final quarter. Then-the New York 


tournament Bo 
Jones’s new course stared wet ae 








ITALY. SOCCER VICTOR. 


Gained :World’s Championship: In. 
Tournament Held In Rome. 


An international flavor was given 
the soccer seagon of 1984 by. the 
visit of the Sport. Klub Kladno from 


—* 








— —————— 


Minnesota—Front’ row: Johnson, Tenner, Bengston, W. Bevan, Lund, Renebohm, Oech, Widseth, Ronning. 


OUTSTANDING GOLF AND TENNIS ‘STARS OF ‘YEAR AND LEADING F 







ALL TEAM 
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Associated Press Photo. 


W. Lawson Little Ir. 





Times Wide World Photo. 
Second row: Seidel, Clarkson, 


Bruhn, R. Smith, Kostka, Proffitt, Anderson. Third row: Rork, Roscoe, Knudson, Wilkinson, J. Bevan, Friemuth, W. Smith, Dallera, Antil, 


Potvin. . Fourth. row: Alfonse,. Svendson, Rennix, Le Voir, Beise, Bernie Bierman, cdach ; Frank McCormack, 


manager, and Arthur Munson, custodian of the “Little Brown Jug.” 


athletic director; Leroy Bergman, 








INTEREST WAS KEEN 
IN FIELD HOCKEY 


Only Five Retained Posts on 
All-America Teams— Miss 
Townsend Again Honored. 








By MARIBEL Y. VINSON. 
Although no international matches 
enlivened the year’s: field -hockey 
schedule, there was hardly a dearth 


of’ interest: or ability on local or 
national fields. Successful section- 
al tournaments were conducted by 
the Northeast at Garden City, L. 1.; 
the Southeast at Washington, the 
Great Lakes at Cleveland, the Mid- 
west at Madison, Wis., ‘and the 
Pacific Coast at Berkeley, Calif. 

The New York Field Hockey As- 
sociation ran off an extensive series 
of interclub games, the Carroll 
Alumnae winning in a play-off with 
the’ Greenfield Club. 

The national tournament, in 
which the 1934 United States first 
and reserve. teams were. selected, 
saw six sectional elevens, compete 
at Newtonville, Mass. In the fea- 
ture the. Southeast again beat ita 
traditional rival, the Northeast, by 
the. close score of 2—1. 


Piaees Changed Hands: 


Seventeen of the twenty-two all- 
America positions changed hands. 
On the first eleven only Miss Anne 
Townsend of Philadelphia, member 
of every United States team since 
the, inauguration of the present 
team system in 1923, and Miss Ann 
Pugh. of ; Baltimore retained their 
places at centre half and right half, 
respectively. 

The reserves kept three of their 
back field» -with’ the retention of 


Miss . 
York’s Miss Selina. Silleck 
Western Player Picked. 

The West won first-team promi- 
nence with' the selection Miss; 
Marjorie Harrowell.at left wing, 
while Philadelphia has a new re- 








Miss | did not crack. Fi 


Phipps Rose to U. S. Court Tennis Heights; 


eee 


Crown in Racquets Carried Off by Edwards 





New. champions were established 
in both court tennis. and racquets 
during the season of 1933-1934. 

Ogden Phipps of Roslyn, L. I., 
dethroned James H. Van Alen of 
New York and Newport in the na- 
tional. amateur court tennis final 
and Edward M. Edwards of Phila- 
delphia is the new United. States 
champion at hard racquets. Ed- 
wards’s victory marked the first 
time a non-New Yorker has won 
the title since’ 1910. 

Phipps, in addition to winning 
the national singles in court tennis, 
also defeated William C. Wright of 
Philadelphia to annex the Tuxedo 
Gold: Racquet and captured the 
national doubles with William 
Rand Jr. of New York. He also 
defeated Van Alen in the final of 
the championship of the Racquet 
and Tennis Club. 

An interesting feature of the 
court tennis season was the holding 


sof the Payne Whitney Memorial 
‘Trophy doubles in the famous Whit- 


ney. Court at Greentree; Manhasset, 
L. I., for the first time. New York 
carried off the honors. Philadel- 
phia defeated New York in the an- 
nual intercity doubles. 

Another notable feature was the 
holding of. the first open tourna- 
ment for professionals and ama- 
teurs.. Walter Kinsella of New 
York defeated William (Blondy) 
Standing of Greentree’in the final. 

The. national racquets doubles 
were won by Huntington D. Shel- 
don and Joseph W. Brooks of New 
York, who defeated Clarence C. 
Pell and Stanley G. Mortimer in 
the final. Sheldon also won the 
Canadian. singles crown. 

Neither Charles Williams of Chi-' 
cago nor Pierre Etchebaster of 
France defended his world’s crown 
in racquets and court tennis, re- 
spectively. 








TRAPSHOOTING PRIZE 
CAPTURED BY DANA 


Derrick City Marksman Scored 
in Grand American Handicap, 
the Sport’s Chief Event. 


Competing in his, first: Grand 
American Handicap, richest and 
most.important of all trapshooting 
competitions, . Lawrence George 
Dana, year-old oil producer from 
Derrick City,.Pa.,, gained the high- 
est honors in his sport during the 
past season. By his victory he suc- 
ceeded Walter Beaver of Berwyn, 
Pa., the defending champion. 

It was not an easy success that 
Dana attained. The thousands of 
spectators who bordered the range 
had waited th hout the competi- 
tion for him to crack. Few can 
withstand the intense of 
the bitter competition. 








posted the 
man shot at his last. twenty-five 
—— He broke them all to, go 





Libby of Boston on the reserves, H. F. Pace of Mansfield, Ohio, 
recaptured all- ca. ah came along. to tie him. but in. the 
Miss - Frances - Elliott, .Philadel-| shoot-off Dana hit twenty-four. 
* star . alAmerica se-| while his rival missed a pair. The 
ection five and member of} Winner shot from seventeen 
the -European’ touring team in ‘the|@nd the loser from nineteen. In 
Fall of | 1933, .had to give -way. to third place was Mrs. Lela ». 2T- 
Crowe-of Boston as housewife of East. Lyne, 
first-team: keeper of the net. Mo., the highest rank ever reached 
BR by one of her.sex in the target. clas- 
ITONS SHOWED SKILL. One of the four men she defeated 
Cambridge Rugby Team Amazed — an appt mmgroeney room —— 
\ Spectators in Tour Here. | maker, of Abilene, Texas. To 
AEA epyrae ores Beaver, .however,, went the North 
R \ a during amateur. crown in.a sev- 
1984 that was. quite without prece-| enty-fiv shoot-off, after 
dent since the revival b yaaa P «He also took the 
in this co . a's Cr Glass — titls ond “the: eationns 
bridge U sent .a team over| amateur doubles. The North Amer- 
here to. give ican professional laurels went to 
ties an object lesson in the game./ John Jahn of Spirit Lake, Iowa. . 
It did. — Another. of the important cham- 
‘The Light Blue fifteen. four —— to. be decided. was the 
sone Ae foe Sere| Sete of Cinionlin. — Th. senemed 
> ann 
ma ee ee of 








| comprising the 





U. S..RIFLEMEN SET 
TWO WORLD’S MARKS 


Created New Records in Annex- 
ing the Dewar and R. W. S. 
Team Competitions. 


Rifle shooting during the past 
year was marked by the establish- 
ment of several world’s.records.and 
by continued. high standards of 
marksmanship on the part of 
American shots. 

‘In one of the outstanding events, 
the international Dewar Trophy 
match, at Camp Perry, Ohio, the 








| United States set a'new mark to 


win with 7,949 points out of a pos- 
sible 8,000. The previous record, 
set by the United States in 1932, 
was 7,923. 

The United States thus retained 


A record was set by the 
United States ‘in winning the inter- 
national R. W. 8. Trophy match 
with a score of 3,971 out of 4,000. 


aggregate of indi- 
vidual long-range, short-range, 
Wimbledon and Camp _ Perry 
matches, was won by E. L. 
of Chicago ‘with a score of 1,655 out 
of 1;700. 

Navy gained the honors in the 
National Intercollegiate Rifle 
“with .a score‘of 


Lerd | 





SQUASH RACQUETS 


MADE BIG ADVANCE 








International Play Featured— 
Fifth Consecutive Squash 
Tennis Title for Wolf. 


The tremendous growth in squash 
racquets in this country was re- 
flected in the international com- 
petitions that took place during the 
season of 1933-34. 

For the first time. in history an 
American women’s. team invaded 
England to.go on tour and play for 
the. Wolfe-Noel, Cup, 
tional trophy put up in the late 
Winter of 1933. The British players 
successfully defended the trophy 
and the United States players were 
put out-of the English champion- 
ship by the end of the fourth 


round, Miss Susan Noel retaining 


her title. 
Made a Tour Here. 
A British men’s team represent- 
ing the Jesters’ Club of London 


came to the United States for an 
extensive tour. It was turned 


man Pool, former United States 
champion, in’ the closing team 
match in New York. 


In another internation engage- 
ment the United States defeated 


Canada for the Lapham Trophy, 


Neil J. Sullivan of Philadelphia 
of Pool as 
national champion. The brilliant 
Philadelphia exponent ot the drop 
shot also won the Atlantic Coast 
title and the Pennsylvania State 
crown and led hag ronson sys to vic- 

ty matches 


ended the two-year reign 


tory again in the interc 
for the Lockétt Trophy. 


Victor for Third Time. 


Mrs. William F. Howe Jr. of Bos- 
ton won the women’s national title 
for:the third’ time, ‘and E. R. -Sar- 
gent. of Harvard carried off the 
national intercollegiate crown. Pool 
retained the metropolitan title and 
the Harvard Club won the metro- 


politan Class A team ‘championship. 


The Junior League came. through 


in the women’s division. 


In‘ squash tennis Harry F. Wolf 
of the New York A. C. set a new 
record when he won the national 
championship for the fifth year 
running 





RIDGWAY. TOOK TITLE, 


Won Metropolitan 
Crown—Sport Had’ Good Year. 





—— — 
Badminton -continued ‘to develop 


crown. > 

| “The men’s. es:champion was 

Kenneth J. — of the. Gar- 
Princeton 


defending 
,. in the semi-finals. . 
-to.win the doubles. .. 


— 


an interna- 


ck 
on all fronts, except that the ‘cap- 
tain, Edward Snell, won the Cana- 
dian title and also defeated Beek- 


Badminton 


champion, Gilhert Car- 





IN TENNIS WORLD 


Retention of Davis Cup and 
Victories of Perry, Miss 
Round Marked Year’s Play. 








MISS JACOBS KEPT TITLE 





Won UV. S. Laurels Third Time 
in Row and Led Successful 
Wightman Cup Team. 


By ALLISON DANZIG. 
When the curtain fell upon the 
tennis season for 1934, the Union 
Jack was flying triumphantly all 
along the front. 

The victory of the English in the 
Davis Cup challenge round in 1933, 
their first since 1912, and Freder- 
ick J. Perry’s triumph in~ the 
United States championship were 
but forerunners of greater con- 
quests for John Bull during the 
past season. It was definitely 


so far as men’s tennis is concerned, 
with the Davis Cup and three of 
the four great championships—the 
English, American and Australian— 
in its possession. 

Only the French crown escaped 
the British and it is reasonable to 
assume that this title, too, would 
have gone the way of the others 
had it not been for the injury suf- 
fered in the Paris stadium by Per- 
ry, the world’s foremost amateur 
and proud possessor of a triple 


relieved jack ‘Crawford of the 
French championship, marking the 
first time a German had triumphed 
there. 

When Perry carried off the title 
at Wimbledon, it was the first time 
in twenty-five years that an Eng- 
lishman had won the championship 
of his own country. To add to John 
Bull’s cup of happiness, Miss Doro- 
thy Round defeated Miss Helen 
Jacobs. of California in the final, 
to establish a British woman as 


champion of her own country for 
the first time in eight years. 


Most Satisfying Result. 


Most satisfying of all to the Brit- 
ish, among the many honors which 
accrued to them, was the successful 
defense of the Davis Cup. In the 
first challenge round held in Eng- 
land since 1913, Perry and Bunny 
Austin turned back the challenge 
of the United States by 4 matches 
to 1. 

The defeat of the American team 
came about after our standard 
bearers had staged a remarkable 
comeback against Australia in the 
interzone round, to qualify as the 
challengers. When Sidney Wood 
and Frank Shields lost the first two 
singles contests to Vivian McGrath 
and Jack Crawford, almost every 
one gave up hope of the United 
States surviving the tie. 

But George M. Lott Jr. and Les- 
ter R. Stoefen kept the United 
States in the running by winning 
the doubles and the whole sporting 
world applauded when Wood and 
Shields rose to the occasion in the 
final two singles and brought Amer- 
ica through by a 3-2 margin. 

After that brilliant performance 
by. our team hopes were higher 
than ever' for an American victory 
in the challenge round, and they 
had been strong from the begin- 
ning of the campaign. But the chal- 
lengers’ doom was practically sealed 
on the opening day of play when 
Shields lost to Austin and Wood 
went down before Perry. 


Again Kept Issue Alive. 


Again Lott and Stoefen kept the 
issue alive by winning the doubles, 
but on the final day Perry clinched 
the victory for England by defeat- 
ing Shields in the first match. 
Shields made a tremendous fight, 
five times breaking through service 
in the fourth set, but he was un- 
able to hold his own and the ver- 
dict was reached before Wood went 
on the court to go through the mo- 
tions of playing the fifth match, 
which went to Austin. 

However, though the United 
States failed again in its efforts to 
reclaim the Davis Cup and saw 
Perry carry off its national crown 
for the second year running, the 
second foreign player in history to 
accomplish this feat, the season was 
not without its brighter. moments. 


selves as the world’s foremost dou- 
bles team by carrying off the crown 
at Wimbledon and successfully de- 
fending the American title. Wilmer 
Allison of Austin, Texas, put Perry 
to his most searc test of the 
year in ca him to five sets in 
our national championship singles 
final. 

Also, Miss Jacobs led an Ameri- 
can team to victory in the defense 
of the Wightman Cup at Wimble- 
don. The fact that the victory was 
gained without the services of Mrs. 
Helen Wills Moody, whose back in- 
jury of 1933 Kept her off the courts 
all season, or Miss Alice Marble, 
third ranking player, who was 
stricken ill in the French v 
ships, made the achievement 
more meritorious. 


n- 
the 





The . women’ champion surprising defeat in the na- 
was Miss te and the} tional ———— championship 
' doubles. victors. Mrs. BE. Capehart| by Hans N of Germany, whe 
and. Miss Helen de earried off the title. 


BRITAIN DOMINANT 


Great Britain’s year on the courts” 


crown. Baron Gottfried von Cramm ~ 


Lott and Stoefen established them-. 
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|.  Frisch’s. Team Routed ‘Tigers 
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REACHED BY CARDS 





in World Series After. a 
Stirring Pennant Drive. 


a 


DEAN BROTHERS LED WAY 








Ruth Ended Playing Career ae 
Regular—American League 
All-Stars Triumphed. 





By JOHN DREBINGEB. 
, Baseball has had its abundance 
pf red-letter years, campaigns 
which will remain indelibly-fixed so 
fong as the game is played. And 
to this list one unqualifiedly must 
add the season of 1934, which sup- 
plied a seemingly endless chain of 

atartling and amazing events. 

It will be recalled as the year 
$n which Detroit, after a quarter- 
of-a-century wait, saw its Tigers 
gmash their way to the top in the 
American League to end a thr 
way demination of the Yankees, 
Senators and Athletics, who had 
ruled the circuit since 1921. 

. Overshadowing this, it will be 
known as the campaign that wit- 
messed an astounding Cardinal 
team, piloted by the dynamic 
Frankie Frisch and inspired by the 
almost superhuman pitching feats 
of the Brothers Dean, snatch a 
National League pennant with an 
unprecedented September stretch 
drive. Not satisfied with this, these 
game Cardinals then went on to 
overwhelm the Tigers in the sev- 
enth and deciding game of one of 

«the most turbulent world series of 
all time.” 


Sad Note in Story of Year. 


Also, though viewed more sadly, 
the passing year marked the close 
of the-regular playing days of an- 
other one of baseball’s great lumi- 
naries, perhaps the greatest of all. 
After a twenty-year career studded 
with unparalleled achievements, 
some of which may never be 
equaled, Babe Ruth, at the age of 
40, found it necessary to announce 
thatvhe could carry on no longer as 
a@ regular performer. 

The year began quietly enough. 
Bill Terry, as successor to John 
McGraw,. whose passing had pro- 
vided another touching episode for 
the year, stood astride the baseball 
world. His Giants had scored a 
atartling pennant and series tri- 
umph in 1933, and when the same 
superb defensive tactics swung the 
team to the front as early as June, 
it looked like a repetition of events 
in the National Leagte. 

The fans, therefore, soon turned 
their attention to the American 
League, where an unexpected de- 
velopment began to manifest itself 
early. For, led by the fiery Mickey 
Cochrane, who was making his de- 
but as a major league manager, the 
‘Tigers showed they meant to lay 
down a serious challenge to the 
one-time triumvirate, and when 
the Senators and Athletics crum- 
bled early it left only the Yanks 
to fight the invader. 


A Triumphal March. 


Presently the Yanks fell by the 
fwayside, too, and when their last- 
ditch stand failed in an August se- 
ries at the Stadium, the rest of the 
journey became a triumphal pro- 
cession for the Tigers. Cochrane 
and his young pitching giant School- 
boy Rowe, who had tied the league’s 
record of sixteen straight victories, 
were the toast of the nation. 

But scarcely had the nation ad- 
usted itself to this new set-up for 
its coming Fall classic than events 
of an even more spectacular nature 
began to happen in the National 
League. A flambuoyant, swash- 
buckling Cardinal team, which for 
four-fifths of the way had regaled 
the country with the eccentricities 
of its pitching Deans, Dizzy and 
Daffy, while rowing boisterously 
within its ranks, suddenly squared 
about to make one of the most he- 
roic pennant bids in baseball his- 
tory. » 

Following the Labor Day games 
the Cards were still eight games 
away and nothing short of an ex- 
Plosion seemed likely to blast the 
Giants out of the lead. 

But the explosion came. 
pulted the Cards forward like a 
shell out of a howitzer. It left the 
Giants rooted to the spot. 


Record Crowd for League. 


An all-time National League rec- 
ord crowd of 62,573 saw this amaz- 
ing team conquer the bewildered 
‘world’s champions in a September 
double-header at the Polo Grounds. 
The final week still saw the Cards 
three and a half games away. 

Whereupon the c-stricken 
Giants themselves provided the final 
setting for this dramatic rush by 
Josing their final five games. Two 
days from the end the Cards drew 
On the next to the last day 
they forged ahead and on the last 
ge Mey clinched it. 

e@ ensuing world series was by 

far one of the most colorful and 

‘us classics seen in years. 

har ag ag ee ag, Tiger team 

sought fight off this strange 

combination from St." Louis. But 

the two Deans and an unconquera-' 
ble spirit proved too. much. 

‘There were other high spots dur- 


. | at the Polo 
# ‘sew the American 
again triumph, 9'to a. 


Gehrig Won Honors. 


rive 


BASEBALL HEIGHTS 








PLAYING-MANAGER OF THE CHAMPION CARDINALS. 
Frank Frisch. 


Times Wide World Photo. 








NEW YORK FENCERS 
TOOK MAIN PRIZES 


Dominated the Sport During 
Year—U. S. Beat Britain 
for Thompson Trophy. 


Fencing in the United States last 
season had an international tinge 
for the first time since the Olympic 
Games of 1932 as this ancient sport 
continued to thrive with one of its 
finest campaigns in many years. 
All three major competitions of 
the year were staged on New York 
strips and, in fitting fashion, New 
Yorkers dominated the blade play. 
Every one of the. national indoor 
champions—individual and team- 
was from the metropolitan district. 
All of the members of the American 
team for the matches with Great 
Britain except one were from New 
York, while in the intercollegiate 
ranks Columbia, N. Y. U. and C. C. 
N. Y. stalked off with a title apiece. 
The high spot of the season was 
the series with the British for the 
Colonel Robert M. Thompson Inter- 
national Fencing Trophy. The Eng- 
lish team arrived with a reputation 
for skillful blade-wielding, excep- 
tional strength being concentrated 
on its épée team. 


Surprised With the Foils. 


Although the Americans were 
strong favorites in the foils, the 
Britons surprised by holding the 
United States squad to a 16-16 tie. 
But the local fencers upset the in- 
vaders in épée, 18 to 14, to take a 
34-30 lead in total points prior to 
the start of-the saber play. 

The old cavalry weapon was the 
strongest blade that the Americans 
had, but the astonishing Britons 
swept into a 38-36 lead before the 
United States fencers settled down 
to take the series, 54—42. 

In the national championships 
Lieutenant Gustave Heiss of e 
Fencers Club retained his épée 
Jaurels, ‘Hugh Alessandroni_ suc- 
ceeded the ailing Joseph Levis as 
foils king, while Norman O. Armi- 
tage dethroned John R. Huffman 
of the New York A. C. as saber 
ruler. 


Huffman Won Outdoor Title. 


The Fencers Club won all three 
individual crowns and the three 
team titles as well. The three- 
weapon individual title was re- 
tained by Miguel A. de Capriles of 
the University Fencers Club and 
the team Seethatoneiett was gained 
by the New York A. C. Outdoor 
saber laurels went to Huffman and 
the épée distinction to Douglas Dex- 
ter of Great Britain. 

The intercollegiate championship 
produced one astounding surprise 
when City College, the association's 
youngest member, turned aside the 
bids of the old guard to capture the 
Iron Man Trophy, emblematic of 
the foils title. Harvard won. with 
the épée, N. Y. U. repeated with 
the saber and Columbia took the 
three-weapon crown. 


were the individual winners. 

The Sallie d’Armes Vince con- 
tinued supreme as women’s team 
champion. Miss Helene Mayer of 
— ae” Germany 

pic : 
Famnexed the individual laurels. 


John G, Hurd of Harvard in foils, | in 





SHIFTS IN RULERS 
SEEN IN CUE PLAY 


Cochran Lost Three-Cushion 
Laurels to Layton, but Re- 
gained the 18.2 Honors. 





Three of the four world’s profes- 
sional billiard titles changed hands 
during the past year, while the 
fourth was not placed in competi- 
tion. Welker Cochran of San Fran- 
cisco, however, emerged from this 
downfall of champions with one 
crown still in his possession. Me 
lost his three-cushion laurels, but 
regained the 18.2 balkline honors. 

Succeeding Cochran at the top of 
the angle game was Johnny Lay- 
ton. The Sedalia (Mo.) veteran 
played in flawless fashion to turn 
back Cochran in the deciding game 
of the three-cushion tournament and 
thus regainéd a crown he last won 
in 1930. : 


Finally Broke Through. 


Pocket billiards, however, saw a 
newcomer win the title. Andrew 
Ponzi of Philadelphia, who has been 
on the verge of triumphing many 
times in recent years, finally broke 
through by outscoring Erwin Ru- 
dolph of Cleveland in a challenge 
match. 

The 18.2 balkline tournament 
found Jake Schaefer of San Fran- 
cisco letting his championship go 
by default. Cochran, Erich Hagen- 
lacher of Germany and Willie Hoppe 
of New York were the main con- 
tenders for the honors. At the 
completion of the regular tourney 
Cochran and Hagenlacher were tied 
and a play-off, was ordered. The 
San Franciscan had been the Ger- 
man’s jinx throughout, since both 
of Hagenlacher’s earlier defeats had 
been at the hands of Cochran. 

It was the same in the extra game, 
the American winning in four in- 
nings to gain the balkline title for 
the third time. Hoppe did not de- 
fend his 18.1 crown. 


Champions Held Over. 


Amateur billiards had a compara- 
tively inactive year. None of the 
world’s championships was held, 
with the result that all of the 19, 
rulers automatically retained. their 
titles—Edmond Soussa of Egypt in 
18.2, Edgar T. Appleby of New 
York in 18.1 and A. Robyns of Hol- 
land in three cushions. 

In national play the standout cue 
artists were Edward Lee of the New 
York A. C. and J. Howard Shoe- 
maker of New York. The veteran 
Shoemaker captured the pocket bil- 
liard title for the nineteenth time, 
while the youthful Lee captured his 
fourth consecutive three - cushion 
crown. 


SCHOOLBOY WON HONORS. 


Chaplin Took U. S. Lawn Bowling 
Title In Boston Tourney. 





A 16-year-old Brooklyn schoolboy, 

Fred Chaplin Jr., gave ald-timers 
in lawn bowling something to think 
about by taking the national cham- 
pionship in the Boston tournament 
August, 
Displaying an individual style of 
play, young Chaplin carried off the 
title and the R. D. Kay Trophy by 
beating Bob Savage of Chicago, 
15 to 12, in the final contest. 

A Boston team skipped. by Dave 
Dakers won the national team title, 
while R. Dunlop and S. ee of 
Chicago were victors in the doubles 
competition. ; 





Clean Swgep of the Major Championships 
Was Made by Bowlers From the Midwest 





The Midwestern sqction of the 
country made a-clean sweep of the 
major bowling titles during the past 
year as the sport again enjoyed a 
season of intense competition, Huge 
turnouts once more appeared for 
tournaments of any consequence 
and, as always has been the case, 


entries. 





pther bulwark of the game found| This tournament. supplied men’s 
it necessary ‘to step down when ill-| national champions in four classi- 
. health forced John A. Heydler ‘to /fications—individual, team, 
as president of the National team and all- i 

—— * e other men’ 
baseball also “gto be dectaed the cates — 
banner —— with Colum be — , was gained by 

j o Stein Jr, of St. Louis. 
League title, The A. B. G tournament at 


the American Bowling Congress | 
topped them all in the matter of | hemian 


teams and 5,231 individual 

tors, There were keen races for all 
four championships at stake. Jerry 
Vidro of Grand Rapids, Mich., won 


Peoria, Ill., drew: 3,601 doubles! 








The Chicago Black Hawks cap- 


‘|tured the Stanley Cup, emblematic 


‘of the world’s professional hockey 
championship, last April. ‘The Windy 
City skaters finished second in the 
American Division of the National 
Hockey League and reached the 
titular final by eliminating the 
Montreal Canadiens and the Mon- 
treal Maroons. 
In the championship round 
the Detroit Red Wings the Hawks 
triumphed and succeeded in taking 
the cup to the Mlinois metropolis 
for the first time in the history of 
: won the 


the | .. The Wings 
; mntinmilt Tansee title by defeating 


third place in the American group, 
and promptly bowed to the Maroons 
in the play-off. The sextets played 
a , total-goal series and 
the New Yorkers, after engaging in 
@ scoreless tie in Montreal, lost in 
Madison Square Garden, 3 to 2. © 


Change. Made in League. 

During the past Summer a change 
in the league line-up was effected, 
with St. Louis assuming the fran- 
chise formerly held by Ottawa. The 
Cc capital was unable to 
keep pace with the rapid growth 
made by the circuit since it at- 
tained international proportions and 
was forced to withdraw. 

Most of the Ottawa players were 
transferred to the - Mound City, 
where they are engaging in the 
present campaign under the name 
of the St. Louis Eagles. 

The remainder of the league is 
the same as it was last year, with 
the Rangers and Americans repre- 
senting New York, the Maroons and 
the Canadiens representing Mon- 
treal, the Bruins in Boston, the 
Maple Leafs in Toronto, the Black 
Hawks in Chicago and the Red 
Wings in Detroit, although several 
managerial shifts have been made. 

One of the most colorful perform- 
ers in the league was taken by 
death last June when Charles 
(Chuck) Gardiner, the Hawks’ 
brilliant. goalie, succumbed to a 
cerebral hemorrhage. Jack Les- 
wick of the Hawks also met death, 
by drowning. 

The world’s amateur champion- 
ship tournament, held in Milan, 
Italy, was won by the Saskatoon 
Quakers of Canada. They defeated 


—s 


©. NICHOLS. 


an all-star aggregation represent- 
ing the United States in the final 
game of the tourney, 2 to 1. 

For the second year in a row the 
Moncton Hawks of New Bruns- 
wick captured the Allan Cup, em- 
blematic of the amateur champion- 
ship of Canada. The Maritime 


skaters defended the y suc- 
cessfully against Fort , tak- 
ing two games out of the three 
game series. The Monc sextet 
then went on to defeat White 
Star A. C. of Detroit, United States 


champion, in a series for the North 
American title. 


Conquered All-Star Team. 


The White Star outfit ascended 
to the United States ¢ 


nship 


champio 
by defeating an all-star New York 
City*team in the final game of the 
national amateur title tournament. 
The Atlantic City Sea Gulls, win- 
ners of the national honors the 


laurels, They did capture one title, 
however, ————— in the LTast · 
ern Amateur Hockey League. 

Dartmouth won the Hobey Baker 
Memorial Trophy, emblematic of 
supremacy in the Quadrangular 
League. The loop was formed last 
January, and the Indians won five 
out of their six games. Yale was 
second, Princeton third and Har- 
vard fourth. 

Both the Bulldogs and the Tigers 
were successful in their. annual 
series with Harvard. Yale defeated 
the Crimson, two games to one, 
and Princeton captured two 
straight. It was the first time in 
twenty years that a Nassau team 
took a series from Harvard. The 
Princetonians did not fare so well 
against Yale, however, dropping 
two straight contests. 


Second Title in Row.. 


The University of Minnesota won 
the title in the Western Conference 
for the second successive season. 

The crown in the Canadian-Amer- 
ican League went to the Rhode Is- 
land Reds of Providence, while the 
London (Ont.) Tecumsehs snared 
the honors in ‘the International 
League. 

In New York the city amateur 
title was won by the New York 
A. C. skaters, who defeated the 
Bronx Hockey Club, defending title- 
holder, 3 to 0. Brooklyn Tech re- 
peated in the P. 8S. A. L. race, and 
La Salle Military Academy’s team 
acquired the championship in the 
Intercounty Scholastic League. 
Neither school sextet suffered a de- 
feat in six games. ; 








SKATERS ENGAGED 
IN BUSY PROGRAM 


Potts, Schroeder, Miss Franey 
Among Speed Division Lead- 
ers—Miss Henrie Repeated. 








From a standpoint of actual com- 
petition, speed and figure skaters 
enjoyed one of the most successful 
seasons in several years during 
1934. Not in a number of cam- 
paigns had the athletes in this 
sport been able to get in so much 
skating. 

Especially was this true of the 
speed skaters, who had the oppor- 
tunity of participating in. quite a 
few outdoor meets. Four major 
meets were held in the East and 
two in the West. 

Locally, the outstanding per- 
former was the veteran Alian Potts, 
Brooklyn Olympian. He captured 
both the Middle Atlantic — 
ship at. Newburgh and the New 
York State title at Monticello, .He 
also finished in a tie for the runner- 
up honors in the North American 
championship at | Oconomowoc, 
Wis., and in a tie for fifth in the 
nationals at Minneapolis. 

Eddie Schroeder of Chicago won 
the North American crown, while 
Jimmy Webster of St. Paul tri- 
umphed in the nationals. ~ 


Miss Kiein Turned Tables. 


to Miss Dorothy. Franey of St. 

was the runner-up. 

American outdoor meet Miss Klein 

turned the tables on Miss Franey. 
Two major 


Cliff Spelman of Babylon, L. I., an- 
nexed the interstate championship. 

The world’s all-around champion- 
ship went to the veteran. Nor- 
wegian, Bernt Evensen. 

Amo: the figure skaters Miss 
Sonja enie of Norway again 
proved supreme as she retained 
beth her world’s and E 


also kept his world’s title. 
Boston Entrants Scored. 


Roger F. Turner, Boston lawyer, 
won the men’s national sin 
honors for the seventh consecu 
year, as another Boston entrant, 


took 
senior pairs title. 


ure skaters and 


Miss Hénie and Schafer 





CURLERS LED BY CANADA. 





Dominion Forces Carried Off Two 





- Outstanding Prizes. 








The women’s national title went 


Paul. Miss. Kit Klein of Buffalo 
In the North 


surprises occurred 
locally when Joe Bree of Brooklyn 
won the Silver Skates Derby and 


BANNER CAMPAIGN 
ENJOYED IN SKIING 


Season in U. S. Was Best in 
History—Great Strides 
Were Made in East. 














Skiing, which has “een increas- 
‘ing rapidly in popularity during the 
last decade, enjoyed its most suc- 
cessful season in the United States 
last Winter. Especially was this 
so in the East, where,;an unusually 
snowy Winter permittted the hold- 
ing of an ambitious program of ski 
jumping tournaments, cross-coun- 
try and downhill races. 

The Satre family of Salisbury, 
Conn., outstanding in Eastern ski- 
ing circles since the formation of 
the United States Eastern Amateur 
Ski Association in 1921, continued 
to add to its laurels. . 

Sandy-haired Ottar Satre, fourth 
in a group of five brothers, who 
only two years previously had 
ranked supreme in Class B jump- 
ing, stood head and shoulders above 
the other Class A fliers. Taking 
yest re nine sient tae — he ge 
ceeded in car off premier hon- 
ors in six, including that for the 
Eastern championship. 


Fifth in National Meet. 


In addition, Ottar finished second 
to Harald Sorensen of the Norfolk 
Winter Sports Association in the 
New York State championship and 
was fifth in the national. 

The biggest upset recorded during 
the season occurred at the Eastern 
cross-country title races. Magnus 
Satre; four-time holder of the na- 
tional langlauf crown, was m 
by the veteran skier, Ole Hegge, at 
Lake Placid in both the short and 
long cross-country tests. : 


year before, did not defend their| 


Another highlight of skiing in the 
East was the introduction of pro- 
fessional jumping on the 1,138-foot 
Winsted (Conn.) hill, said to be the 
longest in the country. 


Casper Oimoen, who, since injur- 


A Great Come-Back. 


uropean 
crowns. Karl Schafer of Vienna 


Miss Suzanne Davis, succeeded Miss 
Maribel Y. 

fon.| all the major competitions on_ the 
the 
It was a banner year for the fig- 
interest in the 
Twice Madison 


capac- 
ity for charity programs in which 
were 
among those who gave exhibitions. 


ing his ankle following the Olympie¢ 
Games, had been rather inactive, 
made a splendid come-back by cap- 
turing the national —— Tiga — 
Fox River Grove, Cary, Il. 
the third time that he had 
annexed the title. ‘ 
He succeeded Roy Mikkelsen of 
Auburn, Calif., who fell on his sec 
ond jump and was eliminated. 
Mikkelsen, however, won virtually 


West Coast, A crowd of 
saw him win the Berkeley 
jumping meet. 


NEWCOMERS MADE GAINS.. 


Bobsiedding Monopély of Stevens 
Brothers Was Broken in 1934. 


Bobsledding underwent a signifi- 
cant change in 1934. For the 
three years of its existence in 
country, this sport had been domi- 


100,000 
ski- 








ine tasnectent bat ies & — 
But in the fourth year ding 


sparked by the fetnmpbs of 











nated by the.same smail group, the |: 





BROUGHT HEAVYWEIGHT TITLE BACK TO U. S. 
Max Beer. 


of the Cardinals and Baer's» Ring Victory: Provid 
meee (Chicago Black Hawks Captured | meme ae — 

ae World’ ⸗ Hockey Championship 
| Annexed the Seenley Cup; Leablematic of Professional Tule 


Saskatoon Quakers Carried Off Amateur Laarels—National 
League Crown Went to Detroit—Dartmouth Made Fine Record. 


we 
BOXING FEATURED 


Th ¥ille 





BY BAERS TRIUMPH 


Max Knocked Out Carnera to 


Return Heavyweight. Honors 
to This Country. 


SPORT HAD A-GOOD YEAR 





Major Bouts Drew Big Gates 


—McLarnin-Ross Struggles 
Provided Highlights. 


By JAMES P, DAWSON. 
Max Baer brought the world’s 





heavyweight championship back to 
America after an interval of a year. 


That was the big thing in twelve 
months of boxing that started dis- 
appointingly and gradually worked 
up to a highly successful period— 


Times Wide World Photo. 








CYCLING LAURELS. 
GAINED BY SEVEN 


Ascended to Title Heights, 
While Three Crowns Were 
Retained—Scherens Shone. 





Seven new champions were 
crowned in the ranks of cyclists 
during the 1934 campaign. Of the 
ten standard titles recognized, 
three were retained by riders who 
captured crowns in 1933 

The most noteworthy perform- 
ance of the year was turned in by 
Joseph Scherens of Belgium, who 
won the world’s professional sprint 
championship for the third consec- 
utive time. 

Second in point of achievement 
to Scherens was Alfred Letourner, 
the little French pedaler who took 
the national professional motor- 
paced championship and the na- 
tional six-day-race title for the sec- 
ond year-in a row. ; 


German Rider Triumphed, 


Eric Metze of Germany won the 
world’s professional motor-paced 
crown, .replacing Charles Laeque- 
hay of France. The world’s profes- 
sional road title went to Karl Kaerz 
of Belgium. 

Benedetto Pola, Italian rider, gar- 
nered the world’s amateur sprint 
laurels, and C.- Pellenaars of Hol- 
land rode to the world’s amateur 
road championship. The national 
professional sprint title was won 
by Willie Honeman of Newark, 
while Bob. Lipsett' of New York, 
since turned professional, took the 
national amateur sprint crown. 


Won Five Grinds in Row. 


Letourner’s performances on, the 
six-day track were noteworthy. 
Teamed with the Belgian, Gerard 
Debaets, Letourner won ive 
straight week-long grinds, flashing 
across the finish line first in De- 
troit, Chicago, Philadelphia, New 
York and Buffalo. 

The six-day races in. this city 
were eminently successful, attract- 
ing the largest crowds in five years. 
Marcel Guimbretiere and Paul Bro- 
cardo won the March grind, and 
Letourner and Debaets the Decem- 
ber race. 

Outdoor racing was held through- 
out the Summer at the Velodrome, 
Nutley, N. J., and attracted large 
crowds. 


CUMISKEY NEW CHAMPION. 


Dethroned Jochim as National 
Gymnastic Titleholder. 


The dethronement of Alfred 
Jochim of the Swiss Turn Verein 
of Union City, N. J., as national 
dil-around champion was the out- 
standing development in gymnas- 
tics during the past year.. Winner 
of the event eight times in the past 
ten years,- Jochim bowed. to his 
fellow Olympian and team-mate, 
Frank Cumiskey. 

The margin of victory was slight, 
a bit more than one point. Frank 
Haubold, Swiss Turn Verein, was 
third and Fred Meyer of the New 
York Turn Verein, fourth. The 
Swiss Turn Verein retained its 
team championship. 

In the women’s championships 
Miss.Consetta Caruccio of the Ger- 
mania Turn Verein of Baltimore 
‘was. again returned as all-around 
a after a close battle with 

Thera Steppich of the New 
York Turn Verein. 








Two Claim World Heavyweight Mat Crown; 


CHESS LEADERSHIP 
KEPT BY ALEKHINE 


Made Successful Defense of 
World's Championship in 
Match With Bogoljubow. 


A match for the world’s cham- 
pionship and tournaments at Chi- 
cago, Syracuse and Zurich kept 
chess enthusiasts well supplied with 
master play during the past year. 
Dr. Alexandre Alekhine of Paris 
successfully defended his world’s 
title in a match with E. D. Bogolju- 
bow. The former won by 8—3, with 
fifteen games drawn, 

Another match for the title, with 
Dr. Alekhine and Dr. Max Euwe of 
Amsterdam as opponents, was 
scheduled for 1935, 

Dr. Alekhine also took first prize 
in the international tournament at 
Zurich, with Dr, Euwe and Salo 
Flohr of Prague tied for second, 
Bogoljubow fourth and Dr. Eman- 
uel Lasker fifth. 

The Western tournament at Chi- 
cago resulted in a tie between Reu- 
ben Fine, the titleholder, and Sam- 
uel Reshevsky. Both are from New 
York. The tie was not played off. 
A. W. Dake of Portland, Ore., 
finished third and A, 8. Denker of 
New York fourth, 

The same players met again at the 
jubilee congress of the New York 
State Chess Association at Syra- 
cuse. Reshevsky landed the first 
prize, with Isaac Kashdan of New 
York as runner-up. Dake and Fine 
were bracketed in third place and 
A. Kupchik of New York finished 
fifth. 

The State championship was won 
by Robert Levenstein of New York 
after a tie with E. B. Adams of 
Brooklyn. 

The United States championship, 
held for the ‘past twenty-five years 
by Frank J, Marshall, was not con- 
tested for. 

Fine. again captured the cham- 
pionship of the Marshall Chess Club 
and Robert Willman that of the 
Manhattan Chess Club. The annual 
duel between the Manhattan and 
Marshall Chess Clubs for the Met- 
ropolitan Chess League champion- 
ship ended in favor of the former. 


ATCHESON LONE REPEATER 


Memphis Star Was Only Handball 
Champion to Keep Crown. 


Sam Atcheson of Memphis was 
the oe rand 2 the rege 
champions of 1933 during the past 
season. The crack player from the 
South retained his national four- 
wall singles title, triumphing in one 
of the finest fields ever assembled. 





one that, under the prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions, compared favor- 
ably with the boom times of former 
years. ~ r 


Baer and Primo Carnera drew a 


gross gate of $428,370 when they 
fought it out in a spectacular bat- 
tle June 14 in the Madison Square 
Garden Bowl. 
gles between Jimmy McLarnin and 
Barney Ross drew an aggregate 
gross gate of $333,336, despite the 
hoodoo of four postponements which 


Two sizzling strug- 


beset the second struggle. 
These three battles were held in 
the interest of charity. They were 


the year’s outstanding events. The 


happy combination of guaranteed 
action and charitable aid had the 
fans flocking to the ringside in 
greater numbers than at any period 
since the depression set in. 

The year started with the taint 
of disappointment. Carnera made 
a defense of his heavyweight title 
against Tommy Loughran in Miami 
on March 2 only after two de- 
lays. They just managed to squeeze 
the show in before a rainstorm, and 
touched a new low in gate receipts 
for modern heavyweight strife.’ The 
bout drew only $44,598 gross, and 
a net of $39,361. 


A Hero in Defeat. 

Tt a match that saw Lough- 
ran, ringworn and weary, the here 
in defeat, strengthening the con- 
viction that Carnera was an acci- 
dental ruler and slated for early 
dethronement. 

This forecast was fulfilled in June 
when the Italian giant ran smack 
against the pulverizing fists of the 
play-boy Baer. After being bounced 
off the canvas an even dozen times, 
Carnera was saved from further 
punishment when the battle was 
halted after 2 minutes 16 seconds 
of the eleventh round while 52,268 
persons cheered his gameness 
against a ruthless foe. 

As a fighting champion the year’s 
honors went'to Ross. He had three 
major engagements and became 
the first ring warrior to hold the 
world’s lightweight and welterm 
weight titles at the same time. But 
he fell a victim to the jinx which 
has followed the 147-pound class 
leaders since the days of Pete 
Latzo—he lost his heavier title. in 
his first defense of the crown, 

In January Ross came here t6 
win a decision over Billy Petrolle in 
the Bronx before a capacity crowd 
and in a sensational battle. He re- 
turned May 28, and succeeded in 
lifting the welterweight crown from 
the smiling-faced McLarnin. Ross 
came back again to the local battle 
area in September to lose the title 
back to MeLarnin in a struggle 
which, like the first meeting, left 
controversy over the decisien in its 
e. 

Has Unusual -Record. 


Regaining his title, McLarnin 
wrote another chapter to a singular 
record that has seen him, in return 
engagements, beat every fighter 
who ever conquered him. This rec- 
ord dates back to his days as a 
bantamweight, Ross, loging, fell a 
victim to the jinx tradition of’ the 
Garden Bowl, which has yet to see 
a ring champion successfully de- 
fend his crown. The jinx goes right 
down the line through Max Schmel- 
ing, Jack Sharkey, Carnera and 
McLarnin. 

Activity in other classes was 
greater than in previous years. 
Champions defended their crowns 
with greater regularity and the de- 
velopment of young material pro- 
gressed apace. However, the con- 
fusion surrounding some of the 
ring titles rer .ined. 

Al Brown defended his world’s 
bantamweight crown against Young 
‘Perez in Paris last February, but 
has recently run afoul of consti- 

ed authority and now 
finds “himself in disfavor, shorn of 
his laurels by official decree, ‘The 


flyweight .class has no universally 
leader. 

Freddie Miller, National Boxing 
Association featherweight titlehold- 
er, went through three defenses of 
his title, against Jack Sharkey and 
Pete Dazzo here, and, more re- 
cently, against Nel Tarleton in 


But it was only by an uphill fight 
that the Tennessee stylist emerged 
victorious. Facing Angelo Trulio of 
the New York A. C., his predeces- 
sor as champion, in the final, At- 
cheson came from behind to win at 
the Winged Foot club, 21—12, 6—21, 


— 





In the doubles competition Leo 
Manka. and Henry F. Herz Jr., of 
the Bedford Y..M. C, A. of Brook- 
lyn. added the senior laurels to the 
junior crown they had captured 
earlier, All the other natjonal 
senior championships went to 
Brooklynites. Michael Fitzgibbon 
took the hard-ball singles and Bric 
Peet and William Thompson the 
doubles. The one-wall honors went 
to Harry Goldstein in singles and 
Dan Levinson and Dave Margolis 
in doubles. 

















Londos-Lewis Set Mark With $101,000 Gate 
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grapple in Chicago. The previous 
high gate was established in 1911, 
when Frank Gotch and George 
Hackenschmidt drew $94,000. . 

Londos also participated in the 
bouts that attracted this city’s larg- 


England. Kid Chocolate, who was 
New York’s recognized champion, 
outgrew the class and is fading 
from boxing. Baby Arizmendi won 
local recognition ag. champion by 
beating Mike Belloise. 

Beaten by Yarosz. 

Vince Dundee made one successful 
defense of his middleweight crown 
last May against Al Diamond, but 
lost the title in September to Teddy 
Yarosz in Pittsburgh. 

Bob Olin lifted the light-heavy- 
weight championship when he won 
a decision from Maxie Rosenbloom 
in November at the Garden. Before 
this bout, Rosenbloom beat Joe 
Knight in Miami, remaining cham- 
pion in the eyes of the New York 
Commission, although the National 
Boxing Association later withdrew 
its recognition. 

The rise of Steve Hamas as a 
contender and 
the determined recovery of Max 

in a campaign to regain 
—— — —— 
among ip bouts. 
Hamas Schmeling last Febru- 


conquered 
est wrestling crowds. He defeated| Ar . Naeder the 
Tim Browning’ for the championship| sting of the Hames setback, re 
in the Madison Garden Bowl | turned to and, in Europe, 
in June before 20,000 persons, and has since a draw with 





Paulino Uzcudun and defeated Wal- 
an 
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‘Three Brilliant Milers. Dominated Track Season—A merica' s Cup Stayed He re 
GREAT MILE DUELS. ) gmczms msonuuem mace wonin muse ISP ACON IN ROWING — — RAINBOWS VICTORY 
-SREN DURING YEAR HAD WO FEATURES | OUTSTANDING FEAT 


Races Involving Cunningham, Resumption of Poughkeepsie Vanderbilt. Craft. Beat Sop- 
Bonthron:and Lovelock Pro- Regatfa and Yale’s Victory | * with’s Endeavour and Kept 
vided Track Highlights. Over Harvard Stood Out: America’s Cup in U. S. 















































OLD RECORDS SHATTERED CALIFORNIA VARSITY WON| EDLU TOOK BERMUDA RACE 











Astor Cup for Schooners Went 
to Saraband—Yachtsmen 
Had an Active Season. 


Roosevelt Attended Races at 
‘New London—Princeton 
Competed in England. 


Kansan Set Mark of 4:06.7 
in His Specialty—Other 
Athletes Won Fame. 











By ROBERT F. KELLEY. 
Intercollegiate. rowing during 


By ARTHUR J. DALEY. 
Bonthron, Cunningham and Love- 


By JAMES ROBBINS. 
Outstanding in yachting during 


one : vs 1934 enjoyed one of the most active the past year was the America's 
lock is the alphabetical order. But Associated Press Photo, Associated Press Photo. 7 , 
the season of 1934 was able to fur- Bill Bonthron. Glenn Cunningham / —— ————— —* —* Cup match .off Newport in which 


the New York Yacht Club defender 
Rainbow, sailed by Harold S. Van- 
derbilt, defeated T. O. M. Sopwith’s 
emo ~d Endeavour, from the 
Royal Yacht Squadron of. Cowes, 
England, four races to two. 

The challenger took the first two 
contests, and appeared well on her 
way to capturing the 83-year-old 





nish ‘little information as to the Me 
ranking of these three magnificent 
milers on comparative ability. SWIM STARS SRT 
Not in years has the sport of 
track and field been so dominated 
by three men or by one event. The NEW WORLD 


bristling competition over the mile 





in this country, with big crowds at- 
tending and full entry lists. 

For the features of the season in 
this country there were the return 
to the list of major events of the 
yéar of the regatta of the Intercol- 
legiate Rowing Association at 
Poughkeepsie following its one-year 








route—whether it was standard or ee po ask the —— — Times Wide World Photo, | prize, ‘naan —— splendidly 

. . . . vard e-" ; S sail eafte: ea 
— — in-| Fick, Medica and Miss Kight over Yale, —— . EAST’S POLO TEAM WHICH.UPSET QUARTET FROM. WEST. Tue muntell  was Gamered uy. tie 
door campaign an * 3 Poughkeepsie came back after the : < . sete , ‘ first tests in th i : 
valry extended outdoors. The result Led Way in Shattering nad ats sivas sae on Michael G. Phipps, James P. Mills, Winston F. C. Guest and William Post 2d, Mr. Sop ie aie * met foul 





entry list as any in its history. For > that was thrown out on the ground 
the varsity event, California and 


= — 
* it was not submitted properly under 
— — SPRED-BOAT RACING |East Won Two in Row From West he adr, Vander iagea. pro 
crews. Tha’ ora- ; ; — ~ so os n abated of 36a 
tying rece. ae| COLORRUL IN1994) 7 Recapture Polo Championship| cc sativa 


oared racing has ever had in & col- ranging from motor boats to ocean 


lege regatta, at Poughkeepsie in|) ding Drivers of Europe| Young Team of Phipps, Mills, Guest and Post: Triamphed in| ners Xt was the titteenth, match 
The race saw a successful 


defense ce the chenvionshigewon| Competed in Florida Waters | Exciting Series at Meadow Brook—Templeton’s Victories in |'" **"°- 





was one of the most successful sea- Records During Year. 
sons in the history of the game. 
At.the end of it all this mercury- 


trio was right back where it : 
footed trio was right N. Y.. A. C. TEAM TRIUMPHED 
the last tape was not snapped with- 
out two indelible impressions being 


left on the sands of time—Glenn Carnegie Club Won Women’s 

Cunningham with a new world’s i i 

record of 4:06.7 for the mile and Laurels in National Meets— 

Bill Bonthron with a new universal ects 

mark of 3:48.8 for 1,500 meters. Michigan, Yale Scored. 
The contests began in February 





























Rainbow Went to Fore. 
1932 by the crew which afterward H : 

on the sleek board track re shattering of Johnny Weiss- nt On te the Olywepie champion-| _-——Becchi, Italy, Scored. Open and Waterbury Cap Play Also Marked Campaign. Selecting the defender resulted in 

— later on the gray cinders of | Muller's 10-year-old record for the ship that year—when California Sigs spirited racing all Summer among 
the Colombes Stadium in Paris. 100-meter free style by P ga xk scored in a strongly rowed, brilliant the new Rainbow and the recondi- 

of the New York A. C. and the un- contest. The West came back to} REIS’S CRAFT REPEATED By ROBERT F. KELLEY. ~ tioned Yankee and Weetamoe. 

Inches Between the Two. expectedly fine showing made dur- the rule of the Hudson in com- Yankee had the better of it until 

In the United States the compe-| ing. @ visit to Japan by three of plete fashion, for the Washi n Polo had as its high mark dur-| Monty Waterbury Memorial Cup| the middle of August, when Rain- 

tition was between Cunningham| our swimming champions — Jack eight was the one which gave Cali- ing the season of 1934 a resump-|series, most’ important high-goal| bow moved to the fore with a burst 


Medica. of ‘Seattle, Albert Vande 

and Bonthron; in Europe it was , 
Lovelock and ‘Bonthron—a clash of| Weghe of Paterson, N. J.,- and 
titans in eight great races. Twice Arthur Highland of Chicago—were 
Kansan and Princetonian matched | highlights of American water sports 
weer aupheaten tiers hinge Fad amas Fick, virtually at the outset of a 
a matter of inches. Bonthron won| T@cing career, amazed by ——— 
the first, the Baxter Mile at the|*the metric century in 0:56.8. an 
New York A. C. games, in 4:12. shading the standard of 0:57.4, 
Cunningham took the second, the —— ge all comers 
national 1,500-meter championship, | * ogy ff — defeated Nip- 
in the world’s record time of 3:52.2. , fon — — 
It was tie score at the end of the | PO" § rohmgy 4:478 yie a Vai i 
board floor campaign and they went = —* boat "th epee poe rere book. 
into extra innings outdoors to try otek og ——— ate 100 end 0 
to settle the issue. But before they meters in 1:08.8 and 2:33.2. High- 
went outdoors the burly Jayhawk tind oad és —J— te ei cancel 
flier left behind him one last me- Yusa winner ‘of thé 200eneter 
mento, a 4:08.4 indoor mile record, — k i 
achieved without having Bonny to rot ie that both were clocked in 
push him along. 

There was a lapse of three months Other Records Broken. 

while the scene shifted. The re-| Several new world’s records were 
union of the mighty was attained/| set besides Fick’s. The outstand- 


Thorne Annexed the~Townsend| tion of the East-West matches, tai 
fornia the most trouble and finished with the Fast regaining the cham- tournaments: ofthe year, followed. | of speed. 


in second place. A Navy eight 3 It was in the Astor Cup race for 
which had heen a first’ rate one all| | °ePhy for Outboard Pilote— | pionship: it had ‘Idst in: the first | Once more these two events were! 105 that Rainbow began her run. 


eatin: terms College Title to Rutgers. of- these contests, held during 1933 | won by the same team, and in both! sp.'took that and the Kine’s 
2 Thikter ia ted piece. : ge 9 in Chicago. A young East team/|the winning Templeton quartet de- the following day. In the aby 
* won this year's series, played at|feated the defending champion, | rise trials that followed she went 
Biggest Crowd in Years. the Meadow Brook Club, Westbury, | Aurora, in the final match. on to become the defender. 
At New London, for the climax of In the tropical waters of Florida | L. I.,-in two straight games. Two Keen Contests. For the. first time in a number of 
the season for Yale and Harvard,|last Winter s -boat racing! The matches, scheduled originally years the Astor Cup for schooners 
there was the biggest crowd in a| thundered off to one of its greatest | to start on Sept..8, were repeatedly |. Templeton played in both tourna-| was sailed for. It was won by John 
great many years and a fleet of | seasons. There was no Harmsworth | Put off by rain and finally started| ments with Michael Phipps, Win-|\Nicholas Brown’s Saraband. 
yachts described by observers as Trophy defended, but motor boat-| Sept. 19. Another postponement | ston Guest, Stewart B. Iglehart and| The Bermuda race attracted a 
being the largest which had ever|ing’s international sphere reached | followed before the second , game | Raymond Guest in that order. Sey-| large fleet and the winner was R. 
seen the races. : out in 1984 and embraced the lead- | W825 played. mour Knox, Boeseke, Mills and/ J, Schaefer's new sloop Edlu. The 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt,|ing drivers of Europe in the most| Both encounters were staged on| Post rode in the open for Aurora,|Fastnet race in England was not 
with other members of the family, | pretentious regatta ever staged in | * field much heavier than those us-| with Elbridge Gorey taking Boe-/ held, as it alternates with the Ber- 
watched from official boats. Their | this country. ually played on in this country. The | seke's place in the Waterbury. Both | muda race every other year. 
son, Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., was| From Italy, France, England, | Weather conditions, which made/ finals produced the keenest of com-| There was a British-American 
a member of the good Harvard|Hungary, Spain and Sweden they | week-end play impossible, also in- | petition. Cup match. under the auspices of 
freshman crew which just failed to | came for keen battles with the best th — —* Ir a but| Earlier in the year the junior|the Seawanhaka Corinthian .Yacht 
Times Wide World Photo, | nip Yale in a race rowed through |in the United States. Competition | "° ‘e” — “ge citi. produced |championship was played once| Club off Oyster Bay, L: I., and the 
rough water in the morning. was in two classes, both new on |#0me of the most exciting polo of | more at the Rumson Country Club.| United States team of four 6-meter 
Jack Lovelock * — nt d establish 
ack Love . Yale made a clean sweep of the | this side of the water. One was for | rece years an ed &/The Burnt Mills team of S. P.|sloops won. Following that, the 
regatta for the first time in years, | international 12-liter inboard craft group of young ‘players at the top| Farish, Harry East, Arthur Borden | Seawanhaka Cup was successfully 





















































































of the game in this country. T , 
in a cial invitati t atling f ty] ks were 4:38.7 f taking the junior varsity event and the other for the Class X out- and Tom Mather came through a|defended by R. B. Meyer's Bob 
Princeton's Palmer Stadium. Tt one 400 meters and 20:67.4 foe one ‘ate N Y U J S UINTET later in the morning and then send-| board division. Guest on Winning Team. good tournament to defeat the| Kat II against William Russell's 
Cunningham’s day. He ran Bonny| by Medica’ and 5:31 for 440 s|ave Ae Us ing out a. varsity that evening]. At the completion of almost a/ «mn. west side was the youngest Army by.a single goal in the final.| Kyla from the Royal Northern 


into the ground, winning by the in-| by Miss Lenore Kight of Home- 
credible margin of forty yards in| stead, Pa. The leading back-stroke 
the new and amazing clocking of| accomplishments were 1:07.4 for 
4:06.7 for the mile. 100 meters and 2:28.9 for 220 yards 

A week later the two toed the| by Vande Weghe, and 1:10.4 for 100 
marks once more, this time in the| yards and 2:56.4 for 220 yards by 


-_| which controlled the race pretty | fortnight of racing the honors were The intercollegiates, played in| Yacht Club of Scotland. 
much of the way and — rather — Srvreer-: Aataao sneehatnr pleted tones Gieaet te tt Purchase at the Blind Brook Turf Bermuda Sloops W: 
| @ean-cut. vietérs. Becchi of Italy piloted his Lia V to | Teor UP polo in the United States, |22d Polo Club, saw another West- athoidasex 
Princeton went abroad for its cli- | 8traight-heat victories over Ameri-| y7i-nae] G. Phipps, James P. Mile. ern team, Missouri,, competing.| First of the international series 
max. A good varsity crew, after a|C#n8 and fellow-Europeans alike in Winston F. C. Guest and William | @&rvard rode to the championship, | Was that of the Long Island Sound 


a i the.12-liter racing. tting the f Interclubs and the Bermuda one-de- 
Established Clear-Cut Claim| ‘ie Preliminary season, entered the | "Toor eos Tennes of Northwestern | /oSt 24, all of Long — favored Pennsylvania 
























National Collegiate A. A. title tests| Mrs. Eleanor Holm Jarrett of the Grand Challenge Cup race at the that order to victory over the West, | Military College team in the last| sign in Bermuda waters last 
at Los Angeles. Bonny collared| New York Women’s Swimming As-| to Sectional Honors—Penn | British Henley and went to the Pcie yee a in the ‘out-| and the oldest of these players was | found. 5 oy he ————— 

Cunningham af, the head of the| sociation. ; final round before yielding to the ih sess Guest, 28. Indoor Play Reorganized. ie. - Bay . nape Cup 
backstretch, loafed down the| A feature was the staging of the Annexed League Title. Leander crew of England. Had Beneficial Effect. The West team lined up for the was raced for and won by C. Ray- 






straightaway aud still triumphed by | first aquatic decathlon ever held 
six yards, loob:ing behind him, in|for women. It resulted in an 
the grand time of 4:09.8. —— ——— ye Miss Kathe- 
rine Rawls of Miam a., who won 

Last Race in Milwaukee. all ten of the evénts from a group 















There was a great deal of Amer-| ‘This internationa m first game with Eric Pedley, Elmer |,.~#Y, indoors was reorganized s0/ mond Hunt's Hornet, representing 
ican competition at Henley this| and the — —— — oeseke Jr., Cecil Smith ped Aidan that the national championships, | the Eastern — 
The installa year. Yale’s undefeated 150-pound|12-liter boats over the Gold Cup | Roark in that order. In the sec- again played in Chicago, were no|head, Mass. p tillier 
‘tee thet con Mag Nae pes varsity made a fine showing in the|hydroplanes of the United States |ond game, this order was changed |!OSeF on the old basis of Classes a — aga Te ee: ae 
sance two years ago continued to| 22#mes Challenge Cup event, as/had one great beneficial effect. It |so that Smith played No. 2, Roark A, B, C and D but were in senior| sloop the Pacific Coast sail 

It was tie score; again, 2 to 2, and| of America’s greatest naiads. — its 3ö infiuen did the Kent School crew, which | acted as a spur to the movement to | No. 3 and Boeseke back. and junior divisions. The Eastern| Again —— malloc 
the followers of the sport hung on| The national A. A. U. indoor team the’ port tant the court | nad won this event the year before.|open up the big boat class and| Both games were highly exciting, |‘e#™ of the New York Athletic —2 ——2— 
tenterhooks, awaiting their fifth| championship for men went to the po season as the cou Winthrop Rutherfurd Jr., a former | satisfy the clamor for greater and | the first producing a seventh period Club, on which William G. Reyn-| championship, the honors going to 


" ; . , 
and last mecting at the Marquette| New York A. C., while there was a yeten: "Lanier totes far omy Be ncaa Princeton oarsman, reached the/| greater speed. This has been done | Which has been equaled only once olds, Clarence Combs and Arthur|/H. F. Beardslee's By C., of the 


A - Borden ed, won. the. senior| Newport Harbor (Calif.) fleet. The 
in’ the national 1.S0bameter charms | around crown among ‘Walter _and| e4,hroughout the country and in-| fo" ot beige | ee ee ee ee ete ere Me, Tee aentt [title and the Cleveland Riding Ciub| United. States team won the inter- 
pionship race. It was worth the| Leonard Spence and Richard Deg- TY waere was intensisicc- _,| third American in history to win|the Gold Cup boats. burst of seven goals in a single pe-|*¢#m the junior. ° national Star Class event at Nassau, 


> Not in a long time has the East Bahamas, Harold Halsted took ‘the 
wait. Apparently hopelessly beaten| ener. The women’s indoor and out- er this event. He lost to Dr. Herbert] The specifications have been |riod to take the lead that gave it| Im @ special East-West: -series | F 
100 yards from the wire and lagging | door awards went to the Carnegie been able to produce quintets of . : ‘i . 


Atlantic Coast Star Class title with 
Buhtz.of Berlin. altered so that superchargers will | the initial victory. which followed the championships, 
fifteen yards behind, Bonny un-| Library Club of Homestead and its| Sto". 94 City Gollene. “ehny a —ää be permitted in 1085 on ‘the 625- or a the East team, on which Winston | "is boat Chuckle. 

corked one of the most spectacular | headliner, Miss Kight. The outdoor along —— sa peal bs — cubic inch piston displacement —— Duttip, Guest took the place of Combs, Ms — ont: SR. SG: cone 
sprints in the annals of the sport to| titles for men were earned by the| Faining — "as: the uaa encouraging feature of the| boats and larger motored 720s will| |The home quartet went to the|won two straight games. for the Pequot Yacht Club of South 
nail Cunningham a e e by two} De } an edica, year. in co! rowing was the t ore att start of the second e rcolle; ndoor tourna- 

feet in 3:48.8, a new world’s record, progressed until they collided in the * — sighs are tap ati wagging 




















































































































; growth of the sport. Marietta Col-|thus paving the way for a real 12.| match, but after the first three pe-| ment was held in New York and|P°rt, Conn., with his boat Scamp. 
Then their ways parted. Cunning- TROGE THee 7* grand finale to the season, both | lege in Ohio had a Very good crew.| liter Gold Cup class in 1936. riods the West drew even. It was| Princeton gained hard-earned vic-| , Ji#tvard won the intercollegiate 
ham headed for Japan and an un-| In fancy diving Degener, Univer- t ——— Manhattan in New York continued} El Lagarto, skillfully piloted by | sparkling battle for the rest of|tory, defeating Yale in the final. e and Belmon ool the 
beaten campaign there. Bonthron| sity of Michigan ace, won all three| or ine pl Rig alge in @ Tow| with several regattas and a definite| George C. Reis, romped off with | the way and was finally decided by |Lawrenceville School rounded ‘out «| ‘"terscholastic one. 
set out for Europe and what had| of the national springboard crowns |“, . y er spectators were| 22% healthy growth, both in the|the two major prizes of the. year, |® single goal. ~ | good: season by winning: the .inter- Miss Whittelsey Victor. 
been fondly: expected to be another|and Marshall Wayne of Miami| ,/ 0: i "Guav fee thin classie meet.| DUmMbers rowing and in their skill. |the Gold Cup and the President’s| The open championship and! scholastic championship. Miss Lorna Whittels ain took 
tour of triumph. Immediately he| scored in platform diving. Among] jn> as bes rang able to fen’ thet was Rowing was started again at|Cup, repeating its triumphs of a , — oun ey 8s oa 


the women’s championship, saili 
in. Four times the score was tied | D®ttmouth College, Rollins College| season ago. for the Indian Harbor Yacht Clu 


was upset. Oxford’s Jack Lovelock| the mermaids Miss Rawls garnered % 
ft 
anid at the intermission Coach How-|{n Now York with Manheitan sea] Stirring Competition Seen. | RODMAN, BALKO TOOK |TWO TEAMS SHARED _ |sf,Greeawich, Conn. Tne Vineyard 


defeated him in 4:15.4 by a yard|two springboard titles. Mrs. Dor- 
and a half as Oxford and Cambridge| othy. Poynton Hill of Los Angeles 































vanquished H d and Yale. took the third d the platf , Haven Yacht Club youths of Vine- 
"An offeday for Bonny, they said,|award. | Sant one-point advantage. point, where. its freshman’ crew some stirring competition. Some ot |° HONORS IN CANOEING! U. S. LACROSSE TITLE |ys*4 Haven, Mass., won the Sears 
So the fans watched for the next| At hard-ball (international) water Made Whirlwind Finish. joined the fleet for the race at/|the fiercest over the span of the tae Be ees oe ARP... enred 


















‘championship, and also the ce 


clash at Amsterdam and again) polo the Illinois A. C, of Chicago| yx; | Poughkeepsie and rowed very well| season was for the Townsend . Le 
Sealey Remoe Wey ab a Phage eda CM Y welll Soint ‘Trophy which Joel Thorne {Yonkers Club Swept to the Na-| Johns Hopkins, Mt. Washington |°! Weles Trophy for juniors. Rich- 


Lovelock was the victor, winning} reaped laurels indoors and the New 


























comfortably at 1,500 meters in 3:53,| York A. C. outdoors;’ the latter Following the return of the|of New Rochelle and Rutgers ca: ° . . ° PP ie * — we —2 sy * 
Se re Mar thas Serta | eects gett agen 
5 e Prince- c game. the first } uthe: ned in training|the outboard trophies, went to : ‘ 
tonian got revenge with a 3:57 tri-| Thirty universities, a record num-| the daettiatiie’ tie tar te * and at the regatta of the National Lewis G. Carlisle of East Islip and Was Another to Excel. Gained College Honors. on _< or ter oe ee eae 
umph over the metric route. oe took part in the National Col-/ter of a century. It also gained Association of Amateur Oarsmen he| Andover. tional din y racing. 
Other Sparkling Feats. egiate A. A. championships: and | complete recognition as the out-| WOM the title of senior singles} Carlisle and Clinton Ferguson, 17-| During a year in which perform-| The well-rounded Johns Hopkins| The clubs of the Yacht Racing 


Michigan’s team won. Medica took 
That was the grand finale among | three titles, a feat achieved only 
them and the temporary end to a| once before at the meet. 

series of magnificent.duels. These; Yale again demonstrated Eastern 
races relegated to the background | leadership in swimming by winning 
some feats that deserved no such| the I. S. A. team title and defeating 
minor places. Among them were/ the strongest colleges outside the 
such brilliant achievements as|league. Michigan was foremost in 


these: the Western Conference. Stanf 
Ralph Metcalfe with an unbeaten} took precedence on the Poume 





























standing team in the East. No|champion when he defeated Aljyear-old schoolboys, took three of were uniformly |lacrosse team, the dominant figure| Association of Long Island Sound 
other court combination had such Vogt of the Penn Athietic Club, five national amateur champion- — cua undue See eed in the sport for the preceding two had a busy Bow 2. _with record 
a clear-cut claim to the mythicaj| Philadelphia, in the final round, ships. Carlisle, Tommy Tyson, seasons, once more attained top| fleets. There was not ‘sufficient 
Eastern championship. _| Bill. Miller, who had won the/Sammy Crooks and Earl Vincent |™man and Eddie Balko—stood out./nonors ‘in 1934, capturing the na-|competition among them for the 
The Eastern Intercollegiate League championship last year, turned pro-| broke world’s records in time trials|To Rodman, a member of the| tional intercollegiate championship|12-meter sloops to qualify for their 
campaign was marked by a close| ¢ssional in order to race Bobby/| while Paul Hyatt established a new | Washington (D. C.) Canoe Club, |for the third successive time. Sound championship. Thus the 


finish. Penn won th .| Pearce, the great Australian, but all-time competitive mark of 53.444 

ship by beating ‘Princeton SE ge,| the teller retained his world's pro-| M. P. #. . wyet tin mationt! Soave 
in the victor’s last game on the| fessional title in a race held in Can-| Rutgers kept the intercollegiate pionship, along with the national under the old rules, and again vic- the winner again was 8. C. Pirie’s 
‘sprint campaign and world’s rec- schedule. Cornell added to the keen | 242 near the same waters that the|championship. Charles (Chart) | one-man single-blade title. He also tor. during. the first season under| Oriole. Among the &meter: one- 
Gada at both 100 and 200 Ric Coast, though no championship was | race by staging a whirlwind drive immortal Ned Hanlon learned to| Johnson, an amateur, :won the | joined’ Harry Knight to annex the the n “na ed that it design sloops, D. B: Kitchel’s Val- 
Grane (Slate) Pearant ao meters: | conducted. which brought it up just: short of| TOW in. Albany-New York marathon and | national tandem double-blade crown | 410 .Dun. of the ssown abate kyris todk Dis title. 

eae “arith were eee — ———— pole Ce a tie for first place.” At the start| The Penn A. * senior eight | George Waller the Around-Manhat- | and sided in bringing the Bational —* —— * — — M: O. Griffith's Kenboy won the 
hurdles record of 0:506; Jack Tor-| Chicago in the Central States and| highly rater Set it prensa eens — aS sana aR AH tt SAT I A Washington. | Tnterelub championship for the sec- 

































































rance of Louisiana State with nearly| stanford on the Coast : ——— The unbeaten record, however,|ond year in succession. Briggs S. 

as best of fetes hetne ork : ret a ee ey —— ⸗ Canoe Club. carried ——— pertained only to Hopkins’ com- paragon > apy Rg. —* Vi —* Class, 

the best of them being over 87 feet TWO CASTING MARKS FELL. | never was able to Miduest Harriers Scored Chief Triumphs; | cnemen' ter winner. In the Victory Class, 
> ~equal : , tri ? fine Mount. Washington Club ten 

ing high hurdles accomplishment by face and finished in fourth posi- ship and topped it by-winning the |v srred the remarkable record of|the high score, as did J. C. Mey- 


Percy Beard of the New York A. C.; | Hedge and Mra. Mewes Set Records 







tion. Princeton, handica by in- — ° . international double-paddie crown. 
—5— ineligtbities, was unable Lash Gained National Senior A. A.U. Crown) "Moreover, Baico joined nis clup-|the Marylanders against all classes er Marianne in the Atlantic Cass 
@ powers an . : 




























eats at damens ehadia Pome in U. s. Title Tournament. mates in sweeping Yonkers into|°f opponents by handing them/ ei Glass. 

by Blazin’ Ben Eastman of the| The national championship tour- * ind place, back of Cornell. the national team chempionship. —* PE CRON A Te ee Gamecock Topped List 
Olympic Club, and a world’s record | nament conducted by the National | is inet flashed a dramatic finish in| or the second year in a row the, than had been expected. The Uni-|. rm® Riedel, tong one of the) nn. nesians and clubmen each| .. — 

high jump by Walter Marty of the| Association of Scientific Angling game with Princeton. Trail-| wiawest again Gonitinted: the:eut-| — of th leading paddlers in the country, ss aie ee oe © series|__ bere were no qualifiers in' any 
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WON FAME ON TURF 


iTriumphed in Kentucky Derby 
and Earned $111,235 for 
Mrs. Sloane During Year. 








EQUIPOISE STILL ON TOP 





Liberalizing of Betting Laws 
Led to Return of Prosperity 
on New York Tracks. 


‘ 





By BRYAN FIELD. 

The name Cavalcade meant horse 
racing to the layman during the 
turf season just closed; to the devo- 
tee of the sport it meant a thor- 
oughbred of the highest type, pos- 
sessed of speed and endurance, and 
a 3-year-old champion worthy to be 
ranked with Reigh Count, Gallant 
Fox and Twenty Grand. ‘ 

To turf history Cavalcade meant 
a new departure, for his record 1934 
winnings of $111,235 for the first 
time forced to the top the name of 
a woman as the leading money-win- 
ning owner in any country. 

In all, the Brookmeade Stable of 
Mrs. Dodge Sloane earned $251,138, 
Cavalcade’s contribution, piled up 
in only seven starts, being by far 
the largest. He was. six times a 
winner, and once second to his sta- 


blemate, High Quest, in the Preak- | 


ness. His victories came in the 
Shenandoah Purse, Chesapeake 
Stakes, Kentucky Derby, Detroit 
Derby, American Derby and Ar- 
lington Classic. 

Along with High Quest, he was re- 
tired because of a hoof injury dur- 
ing the Saratoga meeting when pre- 
paring for the Travers and the 
Cup. He is now being pointed for 
the $100,000 Santa Anita Handicap. 


Likened to Man o’ War. 


By his admirers the bay son of 
Lancegaye and Hastily has been 
likened to Man o’ War, a compari- 
son which seems to be the lot of 
each outstanding thoroughbred as 
he comes along. But Cavalcade did 
stir the pulse and electrify the ob- 
server as he again and again came 
from far off the pace with a burn- 
ing burst of speed to win decisively. 

High Quest suffered an injury 
when he unseated his rider in the 
‘Withers and, supposedly recovered, 
he started in the Belmont, for 
which Cavalcade was not eligible. 
He bowed to Joseph E. Widener’s 
Peace Chance,’a good colt which 
improved steadily after finishing 
far back in the Kentucky Derby. 

Neither Peace Chance nor High 
Quest started again, the former 
because it was Mr. Widener’s wish 
he be retired, and the latter be- 
cause of his injury. It did not 
respond well to treatment. 

Mr. Widener, widely known on 
the turf for many years, had the 
best season since his colors have 
been up. In addition to Peace 
Chance’s Belmont victory, his 
Chance Sun captured the Futurity, 
richest race in the world. It was 
the first Belmont Stakes-Futurity 
double. 


Has a Good Claim. 


It is too much to say that Chance 
Sun was the 2-year-old champion, 
but he has as good a claim as the 
others. Mrs. Sloane’s Psychic Bid 
won the Hopeful in smashing style 
when E. R. Bradley's Balladier 
‘was the beaten favorite. 

Balladier' again was heavily 
backed in the Futurity but, as in 
the Hopeful, he met insurmounta- 
ble interference and finished far 
back. Previously Balladier had 
been an impressive stake winner, 

Mrs. Payne Whitney’s Plat Eye, 
a double stake winner in the 
Spring, was ‘‘there or thereaboutg”’ 
in the Fall Stakes, but gave e 
impression of being somewhat 
short of the class of Balladier, 
Psychic Bid and Chance Sun. A 
still more unknown quantity was 
William. Woodward’s colt Omaha, 
which won no races of consequence 
but was so consistently on the 
heels of the stake winners that he 
must be well rated. 

Nellie Flag must be accounted 
the best filly of her age for she was 
three times a stake winner. Other 
2-year-olds which impressed at one 
time or another were Rosemont, 
Go . Quick, Commonwealth, Fire- 
thorn, Black Helen, Boxthorn and 
Toro Nancy. 


Still Placed at Top. 


In the older division C, V. Whit- 
ney’s Equipoise still is placed at 
the top of the handicap division, 
even though his year was inter- 
rupted by training mishaps,” and 
despite the gallantry of Dark 
Secret, The latter broke his leg 
just after he crossed the finish line 
a victor in the Jockey Club Gold 
Cup race. He had to be destroyed. 

Equipoise began in the Spring 
with a brace of victories, but was 
disqualified in the Metropolitan 
Handicap for an offense which was 
not seen by many observers. It 
was put down as a ‘fluke’ dis- 
qualification, Subsequently he was 
beaten a nose in the Suburban when 
giving twenty pounds to Ladysman 
and had to be laid up because of 
a —* feet. 

@ made a comeback to racing in 
the Fall, but was defeated e a 
special six-furlong sprint arranged 
by the Narragansett Park manage- 
ment. Later he won courageously 
at the United Hunts meeting. He 
is being prepared for the Santa 
Anita Pg in - pe motes to be- 
come @ world’s largest mon 
winning thoroughbred, He cag 
second to Sun Beau—less than $40,- 


‘ 000 behind. 


Laws Made More Liberal. 


_, The year was marked by a liberal- 
izing of the betting laws in this 
State, which gave the five associa- 
tions a rous period after lean 
years. te receipts and attendance 
almost doubled, A new racing com- 
mission was. appointed under the 


new law and it did good wotk. It 


is under the chairmanship of Her- 
‘ rt Swo 


Bayard pe. 
In other States the sport:of racing 
spread, Rhode —— having a par- 
naugural year 
with the horges at N 
Park. Massachusetts legalized rac- 
ing and 
—— —* courses ——* The 
ng under pari-mutuel systems 
fell off in several. States, 





jteam finished 


betting and plans are un-. 








Mrs, Dodge Sloane’s Cavalcade, 











SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
FOR HORSE SHOWS 


National Proved Interesting 
and Representative—French 
Army Riders Won. 








More interesting in its featurés 
and more representatfve in its 
scope, the 1934 National Horse 
Show in Madison Square Garden 
brought to a coriclusion a long and 
unbroken season of é¢quine exhibi- 
tions, It came nearer to being a 
national event than in a number of 
yéars, with entries from as far dis- 
tant as Texas, 

The programs were better bal- 
anced and more attractive for the 
average spectator. With five na- 
tions participating; the internation- 
al military competitions upheld tra- 
ditions. 

France, under the leadership of 
Captain Pierre Clave, captured the 
international military trophy with 
two clean performances and a total 
of four faults. The United States 
sécond, Canada, 
Chile and the Irish Free State trail- 
ing in that order. 


Roxie Highland Triumphed. 


Mrs. John H. Whitney took the 
hunter championship with her noted 
gray “gelding Bon Diable, after 
sharp competition with Mr. and 
Mrs. Alvin  Untermyer’s chestnut 
gelding Ulic. In the larger saddle 
division honors went to the famous 
chestnut mare Roxie Highland from 
the Spindletop Stables of Beaumont, 
Texas, owned by Mrs. M. F. Yount, 

Dixiana Farm.of Charles T. Fish- 
er of Lexington, Ky., was success- 
ful in the smaller division with the 
bay mare Miss America. Spindle- 
top also took the title among the 
five-gaited horses with the chestnut 
stallion u Peavine.- 


Precedents Went by Board. 


For the first time the Good Hands 
Cup for equitation and the Maclay 
Trophy for jumping were given 
championship status. In the for- 
mer Master Walton Perry Davis Jr. 
of Locust Valley, L. I., broke all 
precedents by being the first boy 
ever to win one of these final com- 
petitions. The jumping title went 
to Miss Elizabeth Hyland of Green- 
wish, Conn. . 

Horse shows have increased in 
number all over the country and 
the year may be considered the 
most successful in some time, 

One of the most important devel- 
opments of the year was the taking 
over of full control of the sport by 
the American ‘Horse Show Associa- 
tion. 


CUMMINGS WON CLASSIC. 


Record In 500-Mile Auto 
Race at Indianapolis. 


The victory of Bill Cummings of 
Indianapolis in the 500-mile Indian- 
apolis classic was the ’s high- 
light in the. automobile ng 
world. Cummings, driving every 
inch of the way without relief, 
shattered the event’s record, aver- 
aging 104.865 miles an hour, : 

efore 135,000 spectators, Cum- 
mings finished twenty-seven sec- 
onds ahead of Mauri Rose of Day- 
ton, Ohio. No deaths or serious in- 
uries marred the event, although 
here were three minor smash-ups. 
Cummings also won the American 
Automobile Association champion- 


ship. 
Shorty Cantlon of Detroit won the 





Broke 


national 100-mile dirt track title at| > 


Syracuse and Frank Brisko of Mil- 
waukee placed second 

Among those who were killed or 
died from injuries received in auto 
races during 1934 were — 
Brayen, George (Swede) Smith, 
Ernie Triplett, George Herzog, Don 
Elder tal Silas Schindler. : 


BOOM IN WEIGHT LIFTING. 


Good Captured U.S. Heavyweight 
Title—Levan Lone Repeater. 
ee 


With the smoothing out of differ- 
ences between the Amateur Athletic 





Union and other organizations, | sican 


weight lifting boomed during the 
mergetic chair- 


can records, 
———— repeater was Arthur Le- 


van » Pe. who tri- 
umphed in the 126-pound division. 
. 


IN CANINE WORLD 


More Shows Were Held Than 
in Any Other Year Since 
Formation of A. K. C. 








By HENRY R. ISLEY, 

Probably no combination of indus- 
try and sport weathered the.depres- 
sion more successfully than that of 
the breeding and showing of thor- 
oughbred dogs. It is confidently 
expected that when the final fig- 
ures become available the total 
number of dogs registered with the 
Ameriean Kennel Club will have 
broken all records. 

It is probable that the total num- 
ber of individual dogs registered 
for 1934 will be more than 60,000, 
with the total for the half century 
since the organization of the gov- 
erning body reaching about one 
million. The high point of the past 
was reached in 1926, with 59,500 
registered. 

More shows of all descriptions 
were held during 1934 than in any 
other year since the governing 
body was formed, the total number 
having been 277, as against 230 in 
1983. In 1933 forty-two field trials 
were licensed, while for 1934 the 
total was fifty-two. Of more sig- 
nificance was the fact that entries 
on the average were larger, as was 
attendance, 

The Westminster Kennel Club’s 
exhibition is the standard by which 
all other events are judged and it 
is notable that the total entry of 
2,462 dogs has been exceeded only 
during the peak years of 1930 and 
1931. Winner of the leading bench 
show of the year was the wire- 
haired fox terrier bitch Flornell 
Spicy Bit of Halleston, which had 
been. imported shortly before for 
the Halleston Kennels of Chappa- 
qua, N. Y. 

This was an unexpected victory, 
and the winner, contrary to the 
usual course of events, failed to live 
up to the reputation thus estab- 
lished. 

Far above all other outdoor ex- 


TOP MARK REACHED] 


Mrs. Sloane Led Tu rf Owners in Winni 
SPEEDY CAVALCADE | 
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Times Wide World Photo. 


E. L. Mefford’s Lord Jim, Doe Parshall driving. 


Times Wide World Photo. 


Stanley J. Halle’s Wire-Haired Fox Terrier, Flornell Spicy Bit of 
Halleston, Westminster Winner. 








hibitions was that of the Morris and 
Essex Kennel Club with almost 
3,600 dogs benched. Here, too, an 
imported dog, the Sealyham terrier 
bitch Gunside Babs of Hollybourne 
of the kennels of 8S. L. Froelich of 
New York City, topped ali others. 

There was no one dog, however, 
that stood out above all others dur- 
ing the year, honors being well dis- 
tributed. S. S. Van Dine’s great 
Scottie, Ch. Heather Reveller of 


Sporran, emerged from retirement 
to add a few more triumphs to his 
remarkable record. Possibly the 
greatest number of victories of the 
year was won by Mrs. R. C. Bon- 
dy’s wire-haired bitch, Ch. Leading 
Lady of Wildoaks. 

A notable event was the celebra- 
tion during September of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the founding 
of the American: Kennel Club in 
Philadelphia in 1884. 


> 





LORD JIM LEADER 
“OR TROTTING FIELD 


Won Hambletonian, $50,000 
in Prizes and Then Was 
Sold for $8,100. 


Lord Jim is pretty much the 
story of light-harness horse racing 
during 1934. He won about $50,000 
in prizes, was first in the noted 
Hambletonian, and then was sold 
for $8,100. 

This was considered an amazingly 
low sum to be paid for a winner 
of the world’s most famous trotting 
classic; but horsemen knew that 
Lord Jim had suffered from lame- 
ness at various times and it was 
felt that he never would race 


again. 

It was this fact that kept the 
foreign bidders from going very 
high when the colt was offered at 
the Old Glory sale. Lord Jim was 
sold to Dr. Ogden M,. Edwards, 
owner of the Walnut Hall Farm at 
Donerail, Ky., who bred him. He 
definitely has been retired from 
racing, but will be used for breed- 
ing purposes. 

When it came time for the 

Hambletonian, witnessed by a ca- 
pacity crowd of 35,000, Lord Jim 
was installed.as the second choice. 
Horsemen knew that in his few 
big races he had flashed grea 
speed and also had plenty o 
courage, so they made him second 
to the brilliant Emily Stokes. The 
latter broke in the first two heats 
and was through. 
. Hugh (Doc) Parshall, the leading 
driver in 1934 as well as for the 
past féw years, was in the sulky 
back of Lord Jim. Having trained 
the colt, Parshall struck when the 
time was right and Lord Jim won 
the second and fourth heats to 
carry off top honors. 

He thus is to be rated as the lead- 
ing 3-year-old trotter, even though 
Vitamine, 3, 2:00%, had a record.a 
quarter of a second faster than 
Lord Jim. 
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YEAR WAS MARKED 
BY GREAT EVENTS 


By JOHN DREBINGER. 
Continued From Page One. 


lend itself to a world-wide stir of 
interest. For very soon it developed 
that even in this highly elevating 
sport the participants are not above 
getting into a great heat in their 
earnest quest for victory. Protests 
and recriminations started flying in 
all directions until there was a sus- 
picion that Joe Medwick and his 
fellow .Cardinals had become 
tangled up in the event. 

Ignoring the protests, as did the 
committee, the series was a genuine 
thriller, with the Englishman win- 
ning the: first two races and the 
American the néxt four, thereby re- 
taining the trophy that has rested 
in thia country for eighty-three 
years, 

Not Im several decades has the 
American turf witnessed such a 
boom as it received in 1934, which, 
éuriously enough, dawned with 
ominous forebodirigs. Curtailment 
of some: meetings and complete 
abandonment of others had been in 


rospect, — ; 

But the ehactment of more liberal 
la on betting changed every- 
thing. Open bookmaking was re- 
stored in New York, betting was 
legalized in Massachusetts and a 
wave of prosperity swept the north- 
ern tracks following a banner Win- 
ter season in Florida. 

Fittingly enough such a also 
produced a horse which rightfully 
earned a place for himself among 
the immortals of the turf. The 
name of Cavalcade soon became a 





| household word as this great 3- 


year-old captured the classic Ken- 
tucky Derby and swépt on to other 





they still could put on a gorgeous 
show on the gridiron. New strategic 
depths were explored and spectacu- 
lar plays were unfolded that elec- 
trified crowds from coast to coast 
and border to border. 

Naturally, such an upheaval pro- 
duced more than its share of up- 
sets. Colleges which in other years 
hai. become accustomed to regard 
the top flight as their undisputed 
domain suddenly found themselves 
hopelessly lost in a maze of lateral 
passes and other bewildering 
Manoeuvres. 

Outstanding In this new develop- 
ment was the mighty Viking eleven 
of the University of Minnesota, 
which crushed all that came before 
it and completcd its season ac- 
claimed as the winner of the 
mythical national championship. 

The very first day of the year 
produced a football surprise when 
an inspired Columbia team defeated 
Stanford in the Rose Bowl game. 

The great gridiron boom was not 
confined to the colleges. After 
years of patient pioneering, profes- 
sional football definitely may be 
said to have come into its own in 


Finally accepted as the finished 
product of football in its highest 
stage of development, the pro 
game thrived as it never had be- 
fore, and crowds ranging up to 
55,000 turned out to see these so- 
called post-graduates of the grid- 
iron engage in their titanic 
struggles. 


Strong Led the Way. 
It remained for the New York 
Giants, led by Ken Strong, to pro- 
vide a fitting climax to such a cam- 


invincible Chicago Bears With a 
bewildering 27-point rally in the 
fourth period to win the national 
professional championship. 


Golf, haps still mou the 
————— ite ee ee 
came closer than ever before. to 





é 
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paign by crushing the seemingly | ican 


clubs throughout the country’ defi- 
nitely on a road to recovery after 
a number of lean years in which 
it had become exceedingly difficult 
to keep the grass green, 

Also there was the sensational! vic- 
tory of Olin Dutra in the United 
States open, the winning of the 
P: G, A. title by Paul Runyan, who 
at once inspired all golfers to: con- 
centratée on their wood shots, and 
the third straight triumph of Miss 
Virginia Van Wie in the women’s 
championship. 

The fairways of England also wit- 
nessed a restoration of confidence 
and general enthusiasm. Though 
the United States triumphed again 
in the Walker Cup matches, Great 
Britain finally witnessed an end to 
the American domination over the 
British open in the victory of Henry 
Cotton. 

British Netmen Scored. 

But if England only made a be- 
gifimirg in regaining its laurels in 
golf it more than offset this by 
winding up the year in complete 
command of the world’s major 
amateur prizes for men in tennis. 
With Frederick J. Perry as the 
spearhead, the British annexed 
their first Davis Cup triumph since 
1912 and to this Perry added the 
American, English and Australian 
singles titles to establish himself as 
the foremost amateur player in the 
world. — 

In women's competition, however, 
America’s supremacy was retained 
with a victory for the United 
States in the Wightman Cup 
matches at Wimbledon and Miss 
Helen Jacobs's triumph in the Amer- 
championship. But even 
among the women, the 
could not entirely denied and in 
the Wimbiédon final Miss 
Was forced to bow to Miss Dorothy 
Round. 

Polo swept forward with a great 
surge during the yéar and reached 
its climax in Se ber with a re- 
-Weat matches. 


abatemen rest. in the series. 
When it finally swung. under 

the triumphed in two t 
es. 
ORS Ser BO AROTs ee Ae 
clearly as in 
. Practically all the 





Jacobs | in 
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from the Far West, California tri- 
umphed at Poughkeepsie, With the 
return of this event there remained 
no doubt whatever that rowing defi- 
nitely had spanned the depression 
era, 

In_ track and field there was a 
continued demonstration that the 
acme of speed had not yet been at- 
tained as three great milers, Bill 
Bonthron and Glenn Cunningham, 
American collegians, and Jack 
Lovelock, the Oxford flier, led one 
assault after another upon the rec- 
ord books, 

When they were ready to call it 
a season, Cunningham was in pos- 
session of the world’s record for 
the mile in the almost incredible 
time of 4:06.7, and Bonthron held 
the world’s mark of 3:48.8 for 1,500 
meters. 

Boxing, struggling heroically to 
regain its former lordly estate as 
proprietor of the world’s most fabu- 
lous sporting enterprises,.also made 
an appreciable gain through the 
year with a world’s heavyweight 
championship bout that drew a gate 
of $428,370. This battle, staged in 
the Madison Square Garden Bowl 
in Long Island City, witnessed the 
déthroning of the antic Primo 
Carnera by Max r, the Cali- 
fornian, whe knocked out the pon- 
derous in eleven rounds. 


Swimmers Kept Step. 
Keeping step with their amateur 
brothers on land, the swimmers also 
churned through the water during 
the year in a manner to indicate 
that unapproachable records have 


not yet been set. 
Hockey, .as usual, blazed out of 
ustomary 


Pp, emblematic of 
. Was won 
wks, and 
when the season ended, the fran- 
chise once the home of 
the world’s greatest hockey per- 


‘formances, was transferréd to St. 
Louis 


ngs—Many Scholastic Titleholde 


RACE HORSE, TROTTER AND DOG WHICH TOPPED THEIR RIVALS. 


Allen Retained U.S. Title 
In Horse-Shoe Pitching 


Ted Allen of Alhambra, Calif., 
and Miss Carolyn Schultz of Har- 
véy, Ill., were the dominant fig- 
ures in a sport which, while sub- 
merged in prominence, is one of 
the most widely played in> this 
country—horse-shoe pitching. - 

Allen, competing in the 1934 
tournament at Los Angeles, re- 
tained his national championship 
by winning all twenty-three of his 
round-robin matches, Miss Schultz 
gained the women’s title. 

World's records featured the com- 
petition. One was a tournament 
mark of eighty-nine ringers by 
Fernando Isais, The Los An- 
geles star broke another record 
when he pitched twelve consecu- 
tive double ringers, but it was 
surpassed the next day by Allen's 
thirteen. 


* 


DEATH TOOK TOLL 
~ OF SPORT FIGURES 


McGraw, Robinson, Butler and 
Wanamaker Among Outstand- 
ing Men Who Succumbed. 














RACING SUFFERED LOSSES 





Football, Yachting, Tennis, Polo 
and Rowing Were Other Ac- 
tivities to Be Affected. 





The world of sports lost a num- 
ber of its outstanding figures 
through death in 1934, These in- 
cluded such notables as John Mc- 
Graw, Wilbert Robinson, James 
Butler and John Wanamaker. 

The death of McGraw came as a 
shock to the rting world. Man- 
ager of the New York Giants for 
thirty years, winner of ten Na- 
tional ague pennants and three 
world championships, McGraw’s 
loss was a blow to the sport that 
he loved so well and to which he 
contributed so much. 

A few months later Robinson, his 
old team-mate on the famed Balti- 
more Orioles, died. The rotund 
Robbie, an idol in Flatbush when 
he managed the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
died at Atlanta. He was 70 years 
old at the time of his death, Mc- 
Graw was 60, 

Butler was in his eightieth year 
when he died. He was an outstand- 
ing patron of thoroughbred racing. 
He owned the Empire City track, 
° string of horses and a big stud 
arm, ; 


A Loss to Motor Boating. 


Wanameker’s life was cut short at 
45. With his death motor boating 
lost one of its most enthusiastic 
supporters. He raced the white- 
hulled Gold Cup hydroplane Louisa. 

Horse racing and its allied sports 
suffered more severely than any 
other division of athletic endeavor, 
Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock Sr., mother 
of the famous ten-goal polo star 
and herself a horsewoman of note, 
died from injuries resulting from a 
fall from a mount, 

A fall also was responsible for the 
death of Augustus Goodwin, widely 
known as a polo player, gentleman 
rider, hunter, trainer and racing 
owner. Victor E, Schaumburg, rac- 
ing secretary of the Westchester 
Racing Association; Mrs, Herbert 
W. Wadsworth, moted as a ‘aring 
rider; Alvin C, Pennock, interna- 
tionally known figure in harness 
racing circles; Washington M. G, 
Singer, British race horse owner; 
Frederick H. von Stade, vice presi- 
dent of the Saratoga Racing Associ- 
ation; G. M. McNaughton, trainer; 
George A. Saportas, breeder; Domi- 
nick Bellizzi, jockey, and Robert 
Brandt, trainer, also died. 

In addition to McGraw and Rob- 
inson, baseball lost Fielder Jones, 
big league player and manager; 
Charles T. Chapin, former owner 
of the Rochester club in the Inter- 


national League; George Oakley, 
president of the Toronto club; 
Montford Cross, George V. Mec- 


Ginnis, James J. Callahan, Carl 
Lundgren, Perry Werden and Lou 
Criger, all ex-major leaguers. 


Football Figures Died. 


Football lost an outstanding play- 
er of another generation in George 
Woodruff of Yale, a leading official 
in Ed Thorp and a noted statistician 
in Parke Davis, Others connected 
with the sport to die were Joe 
Locke of Notre Dame, Aaron Green- 
wald of City College, William E, 
Girton of Syracuse and Manlius 
School, Lieutenant Harry Blodgett 
of Navy, Nelson Samuels of Navy, 
William N. Morice of Penn and 
Donald Mackenzie of S e, 

Yachting lost Will Gardner, 
Wilson Marshall, Captain Lewis W. 
Blix, A. A. Schantz and Charles C, 
Hanley. .Motor boating and auto 
racing jointly felt the loss of W. D. 
( e) Edenburn. Auto racers to 
die included George Smith, Hap 
—* etly, Ernie Triplett and George 


Tr20g. 

Jiro Satoh, Japanese Davis Cup 
star, was an outstanding tennis 
figure to die; as were Oswald Kirk- 
by and Andrew Kiraldy in golf. 

‘colo lost Ra: Belmont and 
David Miles, the Argentine star. 
Charlies (Chuck) Gardiner, goalie 
for the Chicago Black Hawks, died 


at J < 

Rowing lost Rockwell Kent, Peter 
Foley.and Edward J. Brown; swim- 
ming Charles Stevens; * boxing 
Jimmy Clabby and Peter Stone; 
skiing Johan Satre, Calmar Andrea- 
sen and Chris Hoidalen. 


AUSTRALIAN TEAM WON. 


Cricketers Invaded England and 
Carried Off The Ashes. 


Cricketers carried on in good 
style during 1934. The Australians 
invaded England and carried back 
with them The Ashes as .. result of 








team of the Overseas Cricket Club 
five games in 
four and draw- 


the series of five test matches. Aj of the 


rs\Fell 





SUHOOL CHAMPIONS 


TOPPLED IN 1934 


Clinton Played Chief Part in 
Dethroning Old Titleholders 
in the P. S. A. L. Ranks. 








EVENTS DREW HUGE ENTRY 





St. Francis and Poly Prep Were 
Among Few to Repeat—And- 
over Eleven Downed Exeter. 





By KINGSLEY CHILDS. 

Defending team~champions, no- 
tably those boasting long reigns, 
encountered powerful opposition in 
the city P. S. A. L. senior high 
school sports ranks during the year. 
Most of the 1933 titleholders were 
toppled, among them Curtis High, 
which had ruled the cross-country 
paths for six straight seasons. An- 
other, New Utrecht, the absolute 
power in outdoor track and field 
for ten successive campaigns, had 
to share its laurels with two other 
schools. 
Those were among the chief high- 
lights in the city's public school 
world during the past twelve 
months as activities of the P. S. 
A. L. were conducted in virtually 
the same widespread fashion as 
they were in 1983. According to 
John J. McHugh, inspector of ath- 
letics of the league, there was lit- 
tle variation in the volume of that 
organization's events. 

Moreover, McHugh gave the same 
estimated figure as last year— 
1,655,000—when asked the approxti- 
mate total entry of elementary, ju- 
nior high and senior high school 
boys attracted by the league's pro- 
gram in 1934. Of course, the num- 
ber includes many duplications, for 
a boy competing in four sports, for 
example, is counted four times. 

Fostered Keen Competitions. 

Although the scope of their af- 
fairs is not as extensive, the Cath- 
clic High Schools Athletic Associa- 
tion and the Athletic Association of 
Private Schools also fostered many 
keenly contested competitions, in 
which many more thousands of 
schoolboys in this city took part. 

A Bronx school, De Witt Clinton 
High, was perhaps the -principal 
troublemaker for champions in 
P. 8. A. L. senior high circles, Clin- 
ton’s cross-country squad ended 
Curtis’s grip. Its track and field 
team, along with that of another 
Bronx school, James Monroe High, 
tied with New Utrecht for the out- 
door track and field honors, Fur- 
thermore, Clinton succeeded Mon- 
roe as the basketball titleholder and 
its tennis team retained the net 
laurels, ‘ 

However, although tied outdoors, 
New Utrecht remained on top in 
the P. 8. A, L. indoor track and 
field circles, winning the title for 
the ninth straight year. It tri- 
umphed by one point over Abraham 
Lincoln High. New Utrecht also 
took the golf ctown, Like Clin- 
ton’s netmen and New Utrecht’s in- 
door trackmen, other successful de- . 
fenders included Brooklyn Tech’s 
hockey players, Jamaica's riflemen 
and Monroe's soccer booters, 


Only One Exception. 


In the C. H. 8. A, A. ranks also, 
1933 champions met too powerful 
foes, St, Francis Prep’s swimming 
Squad was the lone exception, re- 
—— its victory of last year, 
while in the other five competitions 
8 red by the association, titles 

anged hands. 

Brooklyn . Prep’s cross-country 
runners not only took the C, H. 8. 
A. A. honors but also the Athletic 
Association of Private Schools lau- 
rels, replacing M attan Prep in 
both, while Joseph Moclair, ace of 
the latter squad, repeated his 1933 
triumph in each event. 

Two defending titleholders in the 
four Athletic Association of Private 
Schools team competitions retained 
their crowns, Poly Prep winning 
the senior outdoor track and field 
meet for the sixteenth time in sev- 
enteen years and Trinity School 
continuing as the fencing ruler. 

The Horace Mann hool for 
Bo; —* the Eastern Private 

ools ketball League title and 
ts football team was among the 
ew métropolitan district elevens to 
finish the Fall campaign undefeat- 
ed and untied. ames Madison 
stood out in the city’s public high 
school gridiron ranks, also winning 
all its games. 


Andover Gained Edge. 


Andover’s one-point triumph over 
Exeter in their fifty-fifth football 
meeting was one of the big features 
of the tern prep school season. 
The victory gave the Blue a one- 

ame edge in the long series. Taft, 

oate and St. Mark’s were among 
the major prep elevens to win all 
their starts. 

Mercersburg Academy took the 
team laurels in the Eastern inter- 
scholastic indoor ag and field 
championship meet, which ‘was 
held for the first time. 


HOOGERHYDE THE VICTOR. 


Bristol, Conn., Archery Star Re- 
gained National Title, 


Russell Hoogerhyde of Bristol, 
Conn., regained the men’s national 








twenty-six Soares the 

was 

go a Hoogerhyde, 
archer, incidentally, . 
in the international 


sorinettiion with 2,747. 
competition , TAT. J 
Mts, G. D. Mudd of St. Louis bee - 
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York, New Jersey and 
—— — eee Oe ead (coun.) tOUne 

. e ° 
— nan” | Beta LA pine 
——— in batting. | tional rounds ae on eee 
J. Viret of Brooklyn headed the|lor of New York, defending title 
bowling list, - holder, placed tenth, — 








ay (Russel aS 
Miss Ruth Snavely) 
Men’s Metro les Kear, Stratford, Conn. 
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List of Champions Who Won-ot 


Kept Honors 


in Various Sports During 1934 











ARCHERY. 
ell —— tr: Bristol, © Conn, 
—— 
(Richards 558* )—-United States 
Ralph Miller, . ie, G, D, Mudd, 


politan—Miss Diana wich. 


, AUTOMOBILE —— G, 
A, A. A.—Bill 


Cummings, Indianapo 
Indianapolis Winner—Bill a gm “Indianapolis. 
BADMINTON, 
’s Metropolitan—Kenneth J. Ridgway, Garden City. 
Men's Metropolitan ro bert. Carpenter and Lealand 
rusta Vso: Dari 
Women's * Fanny Curtis, Central B. 
Women’ : gla ng Doubles—Mrs. BE, Capehart and Miss 
Helen de , New York B. C. 
Metropolitan “Glass AT en City Casino. 
Metropolitan Class B Team—Central Badminton ‘Club. 
BASEBALL. 
Professional, 


Women’s Me 


World’s—St. Louis Cardinals. 

Natio League—St. Louis —— 
American” Leagu 

Most Valuable Player, Be 
Most Valuable —— 


Batsman, A. L.—Lou Gehrig, eee 
orld Series—Columbus. 





3. 
Southern Association—New Orleans. 


Texas League—Galveston. 
New ‘York Pennsylvania League—Williamsport, 
Colleges. 


Eastern Intercollegiate League—Columbia. 
Western Conference—Illinois. 
Schools. 
L.—Textile High School. 
a A.—St. John's Prep. 
BASKETBALE. 
U.—Diamond ones, Tulsa, Okla 
Notional —* —* U. Girls—Tulsa (Okla.) Business "College. 
Eastern Intercollegiate ue—Pennsylvan: 
Eastern Entercollegiate | a — —— 
Western Conference—Pu ; 
mn and Lee, 


Southern Conference_Washtin 
eastern Confere' 
Southern Intercollegiate A, A.—Western Kentucky. 
Six Conference—Kansas. 
— Valley Conference—Butler. 
Southwest Conference—Texas Christian. 
Rocky Mountain Conference—W 2 
Pacific Coast Conference—W: 
Bastern A. C. League—New York A. * 
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F = A. L.—De Witt Clinton High School. 
. S. A. A.—Cathedral Boys High School. 
BILLIARDS. 
Professional. 


World’s 18.2 Balkline—Welker —— San Francisco. © 

World’s 18.1 Balkline—Willie Hoppe, New York. 

World's Pocket Billiards—Andrew Ponzi, 5. Philadel 4g 

World’s Three-Cushion—Johnny Layton, Sedalia, 
Amateur. 


World’s 18.2 Balkline—Edmond Soussa, E 

World’s 18.1 Pee a Naktes T. A re ue York, 
World Kapa ata: 4 

National —*9 Balkline—. ‘Coline, gt ee 
National 18.1 Balkli me etn Hg 8. Appleb , New York. 
National Pocket Billiards—J. Howard Shoemaker, New York. 


National Three-Cushion—Edward Lee, New York A. C, 


BOBSLEDDING. 

North American Four-Man—Lake Placid Club Snobirds 
(Raymond F. Stevens, Richard Lawrence, James Bick- 
ford. Crawford erkle). 

North American Two-Man-—Gilbert Col * New York City, 
and Richard Lawrence, Lake Placi , 2 

National Four-Man—Lake Placid A. C. Blue Birds (Curtis 
Stevens, E. H. Varno, Robert Martin, Kenneth Weed), 

eer Two-Man—Keene Valley A. A. (Ivan Brown and 

M. Washbond), 
BOWLING. 


National Match Game—Otto Stein Jr., St. Louis. 

National Individual—Jerry Vidro, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

National Two-Man Team—George Rudolph and John Ryan, 
Waukegan, Iil. 

National Five-Man Team—Stroh’s Bohemian Beers, Detroit. 

National AH-Events—Wall eppenhagen, Detroit, 


Women’s International—. ay Clemensen, Chicago. 
——— International Doubles—F. Trettin and D, McQuade, 
Women’s 8 “international Team—Tommy Doll’s Five, Cin- 
cinna 
Women’s International All-Events—Mrs, E. Ryan, Mil- 
waukee. 
BOXING. 
——— Professional. 
Flywe' ‘acan 
Bentatweig nt—Vacan 
Featherweigh tyreddie Miller, Cincinnati (N. B. A.). 
Lightwe ‘Barney Ross, Chica; 
Welterw eee feet, McLarnin, ancouver, B. 
Middleweight—Teddy Yarosz, Pittsburgh. — Thi, 


France, ——— Boxing Federation.) 

Light-hea the t—Bob Olin, New York. 
Heavyweight—Max Baer, Livermore, Calif, 

Amateur. 

National A. A, U. Champions. 

112-Pound Class—Tommy Bg Spin ield, J. 
118-Pound Class—Armando = ngfield . ml. 
lass—Edwin Waling, ma one 2 aan: Mich, 
ass—Norbert Meehan 

stown, curio, 





uis,” Detroit, 
Evans, Highland Park, Mich. 


——— Intercollegiate Champions, 


115-Pound Class—Russell Criswell, Penn State, 
125-Pound Classe—Mike Zeleznock, * State, 
135-Pound Class—Lou Wertheimer. cuse, 
145-Pound Class—John Carey, M. he 
155-Pound Clas8s—George N ni, Syracuse. 
165-Pound Class—Andy Gors Western Ma: 
175-Pound Clase—Berpard Kaplan, Western. 
Heavyweight Class—Tom Pontecarvo, Western 
Team—Syracuse. 

CANOEING. 


—— One-Man Single Blade—Everett Rodman, Washing- 
ee |: C.) Canoe Club, 
NationaF One-Man Double Blade—Eddie Balko, Yonkers C, C, 
National Tandem Single —— Zaboy and A. K, 
Ropoff, Samoset Canoe Club, West Roxbury, Mass. 
National Tandem Double Blade—Bverett Rodman and ‘Harry 


175-Pound —— —— 
FHeavywoeig ley 


land. 
land. 
aryland. 





’ Knight, Washington Canoe Club 
National Four-Man Bingle Blade—Washington Canoe Club 
Knight, Ri Acka Volimer, E. 


man). 

National Four-Man ‘Doubs. Blade—Yonkers. Canoe Club (EK. 
¢ H. W. Bruns, W. Gaehlor). 

National *individual-Bverett — Washington C, C. 

National Team—Yonkers Canoe Clu 

International One-Man Single Blade-Charies Delaney, Ga- 


Ont. 
International One-Man Double Blade—Eddie Balko, Yonkers 


b. 
International Paddling Trophy (One-Man Double Blade —* 
Course)—Ernie Rigel, Tg tend Canoe Club, ov 6 
Eliott trophy (Sailing)—Rolf rong, Bayside Y. 
Bue * (Sailing)—Hans jane "Wallinges Von ‘Dobin's 
anoe 
CASTING. 

National Association of Scientific Angling Clubs. 

Distance unce Rod—Marvin Hedge, Portland, Ore. 
-Ounce B.*8 Bait—A, C. pe keel Cleveland. 
Fly, i ag be Distances, 5%-Ounce Rod—E, E. Cava- 
ort Dodge, 


naugh, Iowa. 
Fly, B\-Ounce Rod—A. C, Accetta, Cleveland. 
Fone Accuracy Bait—Ben Robison, Long Beach, Calif, 


Ounce Accuracy Plug-—-C, bs Ward, Pittsburgh. 


omen's 5-Ounce Accuracy Bait—Mrs, W. A, Mewes, Mil- 
waukee. 


aere — Accuracy HMivent—Carroll Thorn Jr., Long 


CHECKERS. 

World’s—Asa A. Long, Toledo, Ohio. 
CHESS. 
World’s—Dr. a eg — 


United logiate Leegu 

e eS 
ps Ae 
New +. B D. — Individ y 8. C 


York State International—Sam 
York. 


New York State—Robert Levenstein, New York. 


Western—Reuben Fine, N 
‘New York (tie). ew York, and Samuel Reshevaky, 


COURT TENNIS. 
Word's, s * —— Pierre Etchebaster, France. 


end Golimbia (tie). 


ene. Barrer. 
— 9 New 





‘ational onal—Pierre Etc 

‘ational —58 Si nl —— — bas Se 
National Amateur *— —— —B L. L., and) 
Winner of Gold juet—Ogden Phipps, Roslyn, L. I. 


e — 
J e ope tan Association 


Noy Jott Papa Patan Ss, 
ew Jersey 


‘ CROSS-CO ———— 
— — ————— 
x —— — A. A., Noe ork, 
na, — of —— 4 


kk wa Michigan Beate Michigan State. 
— 








ge ee 


.| Metropolitan 
Tslend, 


United States—Miss Vir, 


OXCLING. 


ic Me 
* Professional Road 





Nati 


National Amateur § 


rint—Bob Lipsett, New 
Six-Day veneer sit 


ourner, 
‘DOGS. 


(wire-haired fox terrier); Halleston 
FENCING. 


National Champions. 


Team—Fencérs Club, New York. 
Saber Team—Fencers Club, New York, 
Team—Fencers Club, ‘New York. 
’s Three-Weapon—Mi, el A. de 
‘encers Club, New York. 


er—John R, Huf 
Outdoor mittee Yiclene ——— Great Bri 
Women’s—Miss Helene hare: tee Angeles 

Women’s Te d@’Armes Vince, —* 
Junior Foils—Arthur ‘Fregosl, New York A, 


Junior Epee—José de Capriles,. Universit 
Junior Foils Team—University Fencers 


Junior Epee Team—Fencers Club, New York. 
Women’s Junior—Miss Ann Jones, Salle Sant 
Intercollegiate Champions, 
Foils—John G. Hurd, Harvard. 
Saber—Charles Andrews, Army. 
Epee—Edward gap i, Army. 

Foils Team—C, C. N. 
saber Team—N. ¥. U. 


rd. 
m Team—Columbia. 
Freshman Foils—Norman Le N. ¥. U. 
Women’s—Mies Stella Fox, rooklyn College. 
Women’s Team—Brooklyn College. 


Other Champions. 


saa. 4 peotnopoliian Epee—Lieut. Thomas J. 
Women’s Metropolitan—Miss Marion Lloyd, 
Vince. 


P. 8 


Private School Foils Team—Trinity School, 


FOOTBALL, 
Colleges. 
Leading Team—Minnesota. 
Leading Eastern Team—Pittsburgh. 
Weatern Conference—Minnesota. 
Southern Conference—Washington and Lee. 
Southeastern Conference—Alabama, Tulane, 
Southwest Conference—Rice, — 
Big Six Conference—Kansas State. 
Pacific Coast Conference—Stanford, 
Rocky Mountain Conference—Utah State. 
Missouri Valle 
Big Three—Yale. 
Little Three—Amhersat, 
Professional, 
Nationa! Football League—New York Giants. 
Eastern Division—New York Giants, 
Western Division—Chic.go Bears. 
GOLF. 
Men’s Champions. 
United States Open—Olin Dutra, Brentwood 
* States Amateur—W, Lawson Little 
cisco, 
P, G. A.—Paul Runyan, White Plains, N, ¥ 
British Open—Henry Cotton, England. 
British Amateur— 


Walker Cu 
Canadian 


United States, 
pen—Tommy Armour, Chicago. 


Canadian Professional—Jules Huot, Quebec. 


Island Open—Joe Turnesa, Old 
Westchester Open—Paul Runyan, Metropolis, 
New Jersey Open—Craig Wood, wah 
1a Island atounc Albert’ W. 

amilton Club. 


— Junior—August 
New York Paget — — 


Western ——— Cooper, Chicago. 
Western. Amateu ell 
North American Senior—R, W. oe th, 
Founders Cup for Seniors—J. . Beaumont 
United States Senior—Charles Mi Jennings, 
Duke of Devonshite Trophy—United States a 


Eastern Intercollegiate Team—Yale. 
Eastern Interscholastic—Bob Knowles Now 
Eastern Interscholastic Team—Hill Sc’ 


Nationa) intercollegiate, Team—Michigan. 


Western Conference—Charles Kocsis, Michig 
Western Conference Team—Michigan. 


Women’s Champions, 


British—Mrs, Andrew Holm, Scotland: 

Canadian Open—Mrs. Alexa Stirling Fraser, 

ay 
ew 


Long Isiand—Mrs. Geo 
‘Westchester-Fairfield— 


e Viebrock, 
ss Marion 


ueens 
sher, 


Metropolitan Junior—Miss Marian Bradshaw 


United States Senior—Mrs, C 
Griscom ae Ma 4 York, 
Curtis Cup—United States. 


GYMNASTICS. 

Men’s National Champions. 

All Around—Frank Cumis 
Calisthenics—Alfred —— Swiss Turn Ve 
tam Horse—Alfred Jochi: 
° 
Parallel Bars—Alfred Jochim, Swiss Tu 


—— Carter, Germania 
Cleveland. 

Rope Climb—Herman Dock 
Team—S 


wise Turn Verein, 


— 

Calistheni 

Side Horse—Mary Conlin, Philadelphia Turn 

Parallel onsetta Caruccio, 
Baltimore, 


Caruccio, 


All Around—Austin Betts, Arm 
Horizontal Bar—Austin Betts, Krmy. 
Side Horse—Thomas B. 

Parallel Bars— Navy. 
a 


Ed — 
in 1 Bra raverman..t emple. 
Rope Cl Eab-Dick Wallace, Princeton. 
Team—Navy. 
Other Champions. 
Men’s Metro 


‘Women’s 
Eastern Distelee Turn Vee Turn V 


— 9— 
‘National Champions. 


Wall as tote 


es—. 
Junior Doubles—Leo 


d Henry F, 
ford Y. M. C. A. Brookiyn. 


Other Champions. 
P. Ss. A. L.—Abraham Lincoln High School. 
HOCKEY, 
¢ mai (St 
World's ———— mat (acon 


— —— ————— 
——— 


New ork By Ame 
International eo 
Léague— 


—— erence—Minnesota, 
P. 8. A; L.—Brooklyn Technical H. 3. . 
HORSE-S 






; 


international nad 





Men’s Foils—Hugh Alessandroni, Fencers Club. 
Men's Saber—Norman C. Armitage, Fencers Club. 
—— Epee—Lieutenant Gustave Heiss, Fencers Club. 


Capriles, 
Team—New York Athletic Club. 
fman, iy gS York A. C. 
A. C. 
Junior Saber—Lieutenant William B. — 
en 


Junior Saber Team—F'encers Club, New — 


Men’s Metropolitan Foils—Nickolas Muray, Fencers Club, 
Men's Metropolitan Saber—Nickolas Muray, Fencers Club. 


P, 8. A. L, Foils—Eugene Townsend, Textile H. 8, 
. A. L. Foils Team—Flushing High School. 
Private School Foils—Harold Jackson, Trinity School. 


Conference—Washington University. 


Lawson Little Jr., San Francisco. 
British Professional—John Busson, Harrogate, England. 


Canadian Aaatour-Albest Campbell, Seattle, 
Metropolitan Open—Paul i ‘Metropolis. 


Metropolitan yg ee ae Suffern Tailer, Cherry Valley. 
Metropolitan P, G, A.—Leo Mallory, Wee Burn. j 
New York State Amateur—Eddie 3 Jr., Cherry Vall 


elleciaire. 


ood (N. J.) Golf 
iggs, Crescent Athl 


Westchester Amateur—Richard D. Chapman, Greenwic 
New Jersey Amateur—James W. Brown, Forsgate. 
Bo Ward, 8 Old Westbury. 
ard, Syracuse, { 
lic Links’ — Charies Amandoles, § 


Metropolitan Senior—Morton B. Downs, Brookville. 


ton, Gkialome Sey, Okla. 
Pittsburgh, 


Lord Derby Cup—United States and Great B 
Lesley Cup—New York. 
National Intercollegiate—Charley Yates, Georgia T 


United States Public Links—David A. Mitchell, India 


nia Van Wie, Chicago, 


litan—Miss Maureen Orcutt, White ‘Beeches. 
ork State—Mrs. Leo G. Federman, Lakeville. 
Eastern—Miss Maureen Orcutt, White Beeches. 
New Jersey—Miss Charlotte Glutting, Rock S 8. 
pol pring 
Metropolitan Public Links—Miss Mollie Shapiro. 


Western—Mrs. Leona D. Sane , San Gabriel, Calif. 
- Vanderbeck, Cynwy4 


Metropolitan Interclub Team—Women’s National G. ant 


key, Swiss Turn Verein. 
m, Swiss Turn Verein. 
ntal Bar—Frank Cumiskey, Swiss ey) Yerein, 
erein. 
Flying Rings—Arthur Gilmore, 23d Street ¥. M. C. A 
Indian Clubs—James Nicoll, — Jersey City, 


Dartmouth College, 
Union City, N. 7 


Women’s National Champions, - 
Germania 


cs—Thera Steppich, New York Turn Verein. 
Germania T 
Eastern Intercollegiate Champions, 


een eee Joechim, Swiss Turn Vere 
Be, Adelaide Meyer, 


Tour Wed Singles—Sam — Memphis Y. M. A. 
Four- Manka and 


Waiter. 25 M.C, A 
Manka an Herz 


)-Chicago Black H.wks, 


eur League—-Atlantic City Sea Gulls, 
A y 


HOE. PITCHING, 


Men onal— 
Womens Natisnaithiiee Carclyn Bebulte, Harvey 


re Bee pete Belgium. 


— — 
iv: 


World’s I 
Wor! * —— ia 
Wotional Prof —— — Newark, 


Alfred Letourner, 


York. 





Universit 


av 


cers Club, 





elli, N. ¥. 













“Fort Meade, | 












id 

















France. | OD 
— "professional All-Around—George Dempsey, Brook- iiror, 


Best in. Westminster Show—Flornell Spicy Bit of Aalle⸗aton 
ennels, Chappaqua. 


Colonel Robert M. Thompson Trophy—United States. 





















Sands, 
Salle d’Armes 









clair, 

















Heights, Calif. 
Jr., San F 


Pease, 
Miami, | 
nd Canad ‘Hed. 
ritain, tid. 


Prep. 


japolis. 
an, 


Ottawa, 





Valley. 
—* 


Pa. 


T. G. 


rein. 





J. 


Turn Verein|Vor- 


‘Turn Véein, 


gemeinde. 
urn Vi 











& klyn 








-to-. 


Waterbu 
National 


Winner of 
Intercolle; 
Interscho 


145-Pound 


145- 
145- 


ound 
‘ound 





World's 


Carne 
Oxfor 


City, 


Women's 


National 


N 


P. 





Class B—Cli 


Senior—Chica 
Junior—Clevelan: 


Intermediate 


Thames Challenge 


e Cu 
-Cambridge Race—Cambridge. 


Dewar Tro 
R, W. 8. 
ational & 


eaeoet Amateur 


— Dou 


Ice pin vt hice 
he All-Round—Bernt 1 


Norway. 
fernarie a = : roe heresy 
5 s 3,000-Meter—Bernt 





















—— 
a —— ———— ne ick Gootsidgs, 
Pvelionsl Waite—Roy P. Hunt and Miss Nettie ©. “Prantell, 
ational Dance—Frederick Goodridge and Miss Suzanne 
anadian Sational:, Men)—Mon 
uel, Toronto, 


omen)— 


i, 


ntercoll 


—— BOWLING. 
——— — — (Dave —— 
National 8 
4 National Dou Neo Dun 
East-West—Orlando (Fila.) 

tan Association—Essex 

MOTOR BOATING. 

Gold Cup—El Lagarto, Geo — aren Lanting, A. a 
President's Cup BI te 
Fencerq National Sweepstakes—. 


‘ae 
International 12-Liter—Antonio Becchi, 
Lipton Troph —* * Pag Rg ng 
{ m Trophy— 
New York Outboards—Charles Johnson, Cranberry 


cago. 
225-Cubic-Inch Hydroplanes—Riptide, Albert J. Schwarzier, 
New York City, 


National Outboards, 


Class A—Clinton Ferguson, Waban, Mass, 
nton Ferguson, Waban, Mass, 

Class C—Lewis G. Carlisle, Kast Islip, L. I 
Class F—Horace Tennes, 
Midget—Sam Crooks, Rumson, 
Professional. 
Class A—John Yeager, Cochituate, Mass. 
Class B—Frank Vincent, Tulsa, Okl: 
‘Class C—C, Mulford Scull, Ventnor, N. J. 
Class F—Walter Everett, "Tulsa, Okla. 


Winner of East- ‘West Series—East, 
National Open—Templeton. 

Cup—Templeton. 
unior—Burnt Mills. : 
National Intercircuit—Fairfield Polo Club, Wichita, Kan. 
a a tn ge may 1 
Hurlingham 
Second Corps 


National 


Senior—New York —— * — 
Junior—Cleveland oe ele 
est Mecles- Hast. 
ate—Princeton, 
astic—Lawrenceville. 


Hast-W 


Eastern 


Senior—New York Athletic Club. 
Junior—Boulder Brook 
Metropolitan Circuit—Pennsylvania Military College. 


Western 


yer | ‘ 


BACQUETS, 


World’s—Charles Williams, Chicago. 
Nations? Amateur Singles—Hdward M. Hdwards, . Philadel- 


national ———— — D. Sheldon and 


Joseph W. Ft te ps 
Winner of oid — . Leonard, New York. 
i — 
National Senior Champions, 


Single Sculls—Winthrop Rutherford, oe R. A. 
uarter-Mile Single Sculls—George von O 
uadruple Sculls—Penn Athletic Club 
our-Oared Crew Without Coxs 

Four-Oared Crew With 

Eight-Oared Crew—Penn — Club. 

Single Sculls—Joseph R 

145-Pound Double Sculls—Undine 

—— Sculls ·Penn A 
—— Crew Wtih Coxswain—West Side R. 


C., Buffal 

145-Pound Hig ht-Oared Crew—Penn Athletic > 
ight-Oared Crew—New York A, C 

Other Champions, 
Professional—Bobby Pearce, Hamilton, Ont, 
Diamond Sculls—Dr. Herbert Buhtz, Germany. 
Grand Challenge —— — Rowing Club, Yatton, 

p—Thames Rowing Club, England, 

Poughkeepsie Varsity Race—University of California, 
Poughkeepsie Junior Varsity 
B—— Freshman Race—University of “Washington. 
Yale-Harvard Varsity Race—Yale, 
Childs Cup—Princeton., 
Blackwell Cup—Yale. 


Yale. 


Canadian Senior—Sarnia, Imperials, 

Canadian Intercollegiate—Queen’s. 

SHOOTING. 

Grand a Handicap—Lawrence G. Dana, Derrick 
North American Amateur—Walter Beaver, 
North American Professional—John Jahn, 
¥ American—Mrs, Bunny 

. Va. 
North American Amateur Doubles—Mark Arie, Champaign, 


North American Professional Doubles—Art Killam, St, Louis. 
EK. C.. Lamerso: 


North 


Sete alter B 
National Amateur Doubles—Walter Beaver, Berwyn, Pa, 


Skeet—K, 


National Collegiate Small-Bore. avy, 
P. 5. A. L.—Jamaica High Sch 


.22-Calibre—O. A. Thimmesch, Du Towa. 
WR A. Individual Wo oe Stoneetter Los Angeles. 
N. R. A, Team— Angeles Police Departmen’ 


National Jumping, Class A—Cas Oimoen, Minot, N. D. 
National u, Jumping, Class B—Jauer. pea Ww 


Rapids. 
National Jumping, Class C—Theron 


National Jum: , Senior Clase aarti M. tlson, Chicago. 
National ut—J, TS ——— ——* 
National Downhill—J. J, Dun smn oars, Om lo. 
ecco, 
National Chet t St. Louis. 
e eam, 

National Koiatout Fist , Philadelphia. 
Western Pawtucket FR 
one | team, St. Louis. 


Amateur Team, Class C—Princeton Club. 
Doubles— 4 


— 


* Polo Cup—Aurora. 
rea—Governors Island. 


Club. 


Club. 


, Conn, 
Skeet Team—Los Angeles-Santa Monica G. 
—— Great Dastern Skeet Mra 8. R. Small, Dero.” 


hy—United States, 
—* * 


—— — Newark, 
A, hb Jaonee Monroe High School. 


SQUASH RACQUETS, 
es—Neil J. Sullivan, Philadelph 
les—Neil J. Sullivan and Roy R. 


fate *8 Howe Jr., Boston, 


——— omen = Wien Ba 


skip). 


—* *. Chicago. 
Ts * Reid, skip). 
ty Lawn wn Bowling Club. 


“a! V. —5348 Crook, Upper Mont- 


—— 
ennes, Chicago. 
Carlisle, East Islip, L. 1. 


#. Mortimer 


Amateur, 


ica, 
ge 


a. 


POLO. 


Indoor Champions, 


Indoor Champions. 


Indoor Champions. 
Club. 


many. 


Ph —324 hia. 
Ee Rog Athletic Club. 
ain—Penn Athletic Club. 

Philadelphia. 

New York A. C. 

Club, Philadelphia. 
letic Club. 


ce—Syracus 


RUGBY. 


Traps. 


spirit Lae,’ Iowa, 


Keyser, 
Bernardsville, N. J. 


L. Lord, Chi 0. 
Wavy.” 


ool, 


SKIING. 


Racine, Wis. 


fa. 
Cof- 


Women's Rational Bin Ary J. Lamme, Rye, and 
Women's National Team —New York. 
Col od ——— 
bs 1 Harvard, 

—— Amateur, Pool, Harvard 
Msirepottte Amatecr, "ts S28, 4c"SEEi, Bncaton | 
——— Amateur, "Gnas Cube C—Seymour : ony naa [th ' 


Racquet and Tenfls Club, 


Team 
Long 


a oe 


Team—New 
Water Polo 


— 


Team—Yale 


‘ 


Le ty Co 
P. S. A. L 


H. &. A. 


Stoefen, 


George 


.Clay Court 
ne Court 


Junior 
Boys’ Ao iin 
Boys’ Dou 


Girls’ 
Girls’ 


Intercoll 
ern 


Schomm 


Wimbledon 
R. Stoefen. 


Wimbledon 


France, 


josie bee 








National Veterans’. R. 
Metro 


tance—Miss Susan Ro 
Long Distance— 


Hi, 

300-Yard — * y Rel 
‘| 400-Yard Relay—Carnegie Lib 
Team—Carnegie Library Club, 
; National Collegiate A. A. Champions, 
50-Yard Free 8t 


220-Yard Free Style—Jack M 
440-Yard Free Style—Jack Medica, Washin 
1,500-Meter Free Style—Jack — Wash —— 
180-Yard Back-Stroke—Taylor D 
ard Breast-Stroke—Walter 
Fancy gt = Richard De; —— Michigan. 
400-Yard Flay) Michi 
Team—University of 
Intercollegiate Swimming Association Champions. 
50-Yard Free Style—Waiter Spence; Rutgers. 
100-Yard Free Style—Walter 
220-Yard Free Style—David Livin: 
440-Yard Free Style—Joseph A. P fchts, 5*8* 
150-Yard Back-Stroke—Go' 
200-Yard Breast-Stroke—Walter Savell, Yale. 
—Walter Ashley, Rutgers. 
ederick Faulkner, Rutgers. 
Freshman — —— — 


300-Yard Med) 
Fancy Diving— 
ard 


L.—Far Rockaway 
Athletic —— of Priva Prep canter eames 


Women's Sing) 
Women’s Doubles—Miss Helen Jacobs, 

Miss Sarah Palfrey, Brookline, Mas 
Mixed Doubles—Miss Helen Jacobs, Berkeley, Calif., and 
e M. Lott Jr.,. Chicago. 

gies—Hans Nusslein, Germany 

Professional Doubles—Bruce Barnes, St. ioe, and Emmett 
Pare, Meomowe. Tenn 


Professional Sin, 


Veterans’ Doubles—Dr. 
Cc. Baggs, New York. 
Father ana Son 


Montreal. 
— cn Gog 


Women’s Public 
Louis. 


Hastern Interscholastic Dou 
— La 


SQUASH —— 


World's Frank Ward, Cit} A 
National r, Class A— ¥. Foie | att York A. C. 
are — , Class B— — A. Sieverman 3d, Bay-| Running 
e . * 
r, Class C—Gerard T. Baxter, —— | Run 


Team, Class 


Metropolitan Team, Class B—Bayside 
Metropolitan Team, Class C—City Athletic Club. 





880-Yard le—Jack Medica, 
lector Hock Sisske-Albert Vande Weghe Newark A. C 
Yard Breast-Stroke—John Higgins, Providence, R. I, : 
— Meter hadley Meine Lake Shore A. C ; 
board Di  netrot Ae, 


Team—Detroit Athle 
Water Polo (Soft Ball)—New York Athletic Club. 





se: 4. Library Club, Homestead, P 
Robertson, Women’s 8. A., N.Y. 
Team—Women's Swimming Association, 


i ee 


ch 
“Yard Medley Relay—Detroit 
400-Yard Rel 


York Athletic Club. 


Water Polo (Soft Ball)—New York — Club. 


(Hard Ball)—Illinois A, 


Women’s National Indoor Champions. 


100-Yard Free Style—Miss Olive McKean, Seattle. 
bo0-¥ ard Free Style—Miss Kight, 


Lenore 
Style—Miss Lenore 


500-Yard Free 
ae Yona Beck Btroke — Hleanor 
ard Breast-Stroke—Miss Doris Shimman, Det 


= ee 


le—Walter S 
ca, 


ley pa 
ichigan, 


rdon C 


University. 


Water Polo—Columbia, "University. 
Other Champions. 
Eastern Collegiate Swimming Association—Rutgers, 


rig h School, 


nference—Michigan 


A.—St. Francis Pre 


— 

Davis Cup—Great Britain. 
Wightman Cup—United States. 

National Outdoor ae 


Men's oe poids J. Pe 
Men’s Doubles—Geo np bys Cc 


Ange 
_ Angeles Helen Jacobs, 21 Calif. 


M. Lot 
—* 


8 es—Bryan Grant, 
Singles—Bryax Mako, 


udge, Oakland, Calif. 
ingles—Gene Mako, Los 
oer ae 


Mako 


Doeg, 5— — "Calif. * 
and Miss Priscilla Merwin, ena, Cal 
Veterans’ wisgiee-Sayoaes = . Bidwell, — 


Will 
Doubles—R, N. 


les—Gene 


—5 
Men's Public Parks Sin 
Men's Public Parks Dou 


gy Singles—Mrs. Ruth Prosser, “st. 


Women’s Public Parks Doubles—Mrs. Andree Russell and 
Mrs. Katherine Rose, Cleveland, 


Other Outdoor Champions, 
Wimbledon Men's Singles—Frederick J. Perry, En 
es—George 


, U. &. 
Wimbledon Women’s Singles—Miss Dorothy Round, 
blade Women’s Detbiae—hMles Blizabe 
and Mme, Rene Mathieu, France. 
— et Doubles—Miss Dorothy Round, Engiand, 
a 
French — Sing’ es—Baron Gottfried von Cramm, Ger- 


French Men’ s Doubles—Jean Merete and Jacques Brugnon, 


er, Minneapo 


Men’s Doubl 


, | French Women’s Singles~-Miss Margaret 
French —* 8 Stites ie Elizabeth Ryan, U, 


hieu, Franc 


Mme. 

French ‘Mixed, Doub Doubles—Jean heveire and Mile, Colette Ro- 
sambert, 
Eastern —3 Singles—Jack Tidball, University of 

California at Los Angeles. 
Hastern Intercoll 


alifornia. 
Sing 


stitu 
Woes 8 Intercoll 


—— 
Eastern ice areca = Stary Hake * a 


es—George Fraker and Gordon 


wrenceville. 
_ A. L, Téam—De Witt Clinton High School. 
National Indeor Champions, 


es—Lester R. Stoefen, Los 
Lester R, Stoefen, ia Blin and George 


egiate 


Junior Sing Lawrenceville School. 
—— Doubles—Gilbert Hunt ‘Jr. M. i T., and Sumner Rod- 


Robert, Low, Choate Senoo! 
Lew, Choate School, and Henry Dan- 


—— Dayton, Ohio. 
er, Dayton, Ohio, and 


‘con hae — 


peeh Rat 
ates 


ml Norma Taubele, New 
—— ‘es les—. 
— * Doubles—stsa 
aaa cael ta —E 7. ——— 
Brucé saat tania, & —* 
Boys’ Single 
ant — 
sa sin 
— Dou! 
—— ane oe 
br i pl 





— 


ay—New York Athletic Club. 


e 
—Mrs. Dorothy Poynton Hill, Hollywood. 
lay—Women’s 8. A., 


omestead, Pa, 


le—C. R. hy ean Tilinois, 


Reco’ 


pence, — 


EO — Los 

es—Joseph Hunt, Los Angeles. 

tea Joueph Hunt, Los Angeles, and Arthur Niel- 

son, Winnet 

Singles—Miss Helen —8* Stamford, Conn. 
Doubles—Miss May Hope 


iam Rosenbaum and Frederick 


ene Mako, oe California. 
Mako an 


Sbles Charles Welsh, Wash’ 


jate Soubles—Gene Mako and Phil Cas- 
iate Team—Southern California. 
les—Miss 


Miss — Taubele, New York, and Miss 
orma Taubele and Frank Bowden, 


t-Hamilton Cup, | Pe 
Club, 


ayne, Miami, Fis. 


E seer wees. 


be Reman A. Cc 


thietic —— 


— 9— Pa. 
Pa. 


Jarrett New York. 
Toit. 


olm 
i 
, Miami 


New York, 
Club, Homestead, Pa. 


Rutgers. 


wash agen 


e, Michigan. 
Yale, 


ers, F. and M 


d. 
icago, and Lester R. 


Berkeley, Calif., and 


Atlanta. 
Los Angeles, and Donald 


Watt and Laird Watt, 
Phil Castlin, South- 


es—Chariles Britzius and iiliean 


gian 
M, Lott Jr. and Lester 


land. 


beth Ryan, U. &., 


Scriven, England. 
, and 


Kathryn Pearson, 


— * 
New York, 


8 


pic Club.. 
“ap% A.C 


TRACK AND FIELD. f 
Men’s National nck Torre 5 Potion ther 
16-Pound eet 


mS) eS — ee 


Wirt Thompson, Meadow XM 


— Jump—Dudley Wilkins, Bouthwesters (a.y 


Throw—Donald Favor, Maine. 
oe 


1 


and Core 
(tie). 


— 








Datroit Police. 


b Jones, Olympic Clan. 

on —*5 North Carolina. 
Clark, Olympic Club. 

Shore 
Team—New York Athletic Club. ; 
Men’s National Senior Indoor —— i 
Dash—Ralph Metcalf anaes 

Soo Meter anoMilton Sandie ag poe Sandler, German = ne A. G. 
ito Meter Run ~C Run—Glenn : 
— — Follows, New York A, G. 
1,500- Ww 


‘alk—Charies Eschenbach, New York A, C. 
h P. McCluskey, 


Water Polo (Hard Ball)—New York Cc. 3,000-Meter soph N.Y. A. Be 
Long Distance— Lee, on ork A, c. 1,600-Meter Indiana University. 
Long Distance Team— Hill A, A., New York. 2,900-Meter Relay—New oe one 
Women’s National —2* —— Ae oe | 4 ~Put—Thomas Gil State 
100-Meter Free Style—Miss O ——— eins Ovens, Ch cveland meyer i 
e \ 
Yard Free BtvlecMias Lenore ight’ Homestead, Pa. Marty, 
sabia Fees pie Mie Fanart Right Meme, Pe ain aaonge,B. Spite ia Ne Sarat, = 
—— Breast-Stroke-Miss A Ann Govednik, Chishoim, | Fol Team—New York — Club. 
200-¥ard Back-Stroke—Miss Alice Whi Women’s National Indoor — ip 
Mass. — —— 50- Stella Walsh 
300-Meter Katherine Raw Miami Beach, Fila. er Dash—Miss Stal Welsh, Poland, 
220-Yard Relay—W A. C., e. 50-Meter Mrs. Atkins, Toronte. 
ran Sees aes Sab een, Pe. 400-Meter urel Ladies A.” c., ito. 
300-Meter Rela: i b. y 8-Pound Shot- ut—Miss ee 
gboard Di Ra’ Miami Beach. | R: High Jump—Miss ‘Alice Arden, b, j 
—— . Dorothy Poynton g Broad J * Doroth ‘Ce Boston 8, A, 
Backottail Throw— Nan Gindele, 
Team—Lincoln Park A. A. Chicago. | 


Intercollegiate A. A. A. A. Outdoor Champions. 
100-Meter Dash— — Kiesel, California, 

200-Meter Dash—Bob Kiesel, 

oo pepe ae ean Bla 


Runn Broad 
16-Pound Shot-Put_. ohn 

Javelin Throw—Horace Odell, Manhattan. 

Pole Vault Eeith tr wn and Pranic Pierce, Yale (tied), 
e Vai rown an C) 
mene Throw—Gordon Dunn, Stanford, 


Intercollegiate A. A. A, A. Indoor Champions. 
60-Meter Dash—Sam Maniaci, Columbia. | 
1,500-Meter el eae or ee R. ‘Bonthron, Princeton, 
3,000-Meter Run—Francis A. M 
b0-Meter High 1 Hurdles—Walter 8. Merwin, Corn 
1,600-Meter Relay: 
3,200-Meter Relay we * ts ae 
unn —— — , N.Y. U. 
Runni road Jum enry M, rittis, William and 
Pole Van tain Brown, ile Tans wart 
row—Hen er, 
iePound Shot-Put—William HO Niblock Bowdoin. oe ‘ 
Freshman Medley Relay—Boston College. : 
Team—Manhattan College. 
National Collegiate A. A. Champions, 
100-Yard Dash—Ralph Metcalfe, Marquette. 
220-Yard Dash—Ralph Metcalfe. Marquette, 
440-Yard Run—Glenn State. 
880-Yard Run—Charles Hornbostel, Indi 
Mile Run—William Bonthron, Prin 
Two-Mile Run—Frank Crowl 
120-Yard High ———— Stanford. 
220-Yard Low Hurdles—Glenn 


Hammer Throw—Henry D 
Javelin Throw—Bob Parke, 


State. 
er, Rhode Island State, 


Shot-Put—Jack Torrance, Louis a State. 
ee Sane E Spitz, N. X. U., and Walter Marty, 


no State (tied). 
Broad Jump—Al Olson, Southern California. 
Discus Throw—Gordon Dunn, Stanford. 
Pole Vault—Jack Rand, San Diego State, 


Team—S ord 

Other Champions. 
National A. A. U. Junior Team—Ol ic Club. 
Metropolitan Tease te Outdoor Team—N, Y. U. 
Metropolitan A, * U. Outdoor Team—New York A, CG, 
Metropolitan A, A. U. Outdoor Junior Team—N, FV. U, 
5 ay Yaa A. A. U. Qutdoor Women’s Team—N. 


——— A, A, U. Indoor Team—New York A, CG, 
P. S. A. L. Outdoor Team—New Utrecht, James Monroe, De 
Witt Canes (tie). 
P. 8. A. [.. Indoor Team—New Utrecht. 
Sa ES 2 peg noe er loon 
« Be ndoor Team. u e's 
hattan Prep (tied). oe th 
TROTTING AND PACING, 
Leading 2- Old Trotter—Greyhound, 2 
Leading oye -Old Pacer—The utioneer, 
Leading 3-Year-Old Trotter—Lord Jim, 
Landing 3-Year-Old Pacer—Calumet Bvel 22014. 
Leading Money-Winning Trotter—Lord J 
Leading Money-Winnin ob cy ae Evelyn. 
Leading Driver—Hugh ) Parshall. 
Hambiletonian Winner—Lord Jim. , 
TURF. 
Leading 2-Year- —— — 8 Nellie Flag 
Omaha, Plat Eye, Psychic B * 
Leading 3-Year-Old—Cavalcade. 
Leaders in Older Division—Equipoise, Dark Secret, 
Leading pees A ma poet mt hg 
Leading Money-Winning Own 4 @ Sloane, 
— Trainer 53* — * —— 
Leading Trainer (Winners Saddl acobs. 
Lanes Jockeys (Most "Acacte}Nanerien § Poe and Silvie 
‘oucc’ 
g Sires—Chance Shot, Lancegaye, Sir Gallahad III. 
WEIGHT LIFTING. 
National A, A, U, Champions. 
112-Pound Class—Robert F..Knodle, agacstown, M4, 
118-Pound —— 4 —— i edford, Mass. 
126-Pound Class—. eading, Pa. 


132-Pound Glass—Richard Bachtell, York, Pa. 
148-Pound Class—Robert M. Mitchell, ‘York, ~ 
165-Pound Class—Stanley Kratk ren 
181-Pound Class—Gino Quilici, Po: —F 
Heavyweight Class—Wi be ortind wn, Pa. 
WRESTLING. 
Professional, 


World’s Heavyweight—Jim Londos and Ed (Don) George 
(rival claiman ts). 
Amateur. 


National A, A. U. Champions. 


112-Pound Class—Russell Johnson, Seate Ss Grove (Iowa) A. C, 
118-Pound — Thomas, Cresco (Iowa) H, 
126-Pound Class—Jack Gott, Southwestern T, he 
135-Pound Class—Ernie Stout, Southwestern T. C, 
145-Pound Class—Foy Stout, Southwestern —* * 
a —* peers. Univers = A 


175-Pound Clas: Martin wegie G Geove 
—— George, Matin Teague, Southwestern 
Team—Southwestern State Teachers College, Oklahoma, j 
National Collegiate A. A. Champions, | 
118-Pound Class~Rex Peery, Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
126- Ross , Oklahoma A. and M. 
185-Pound —— University of O 
——— Class—Alan Kelley, O ome A, and M. College. 


Pound Class—Ben 

105-Pound Class—Marion Foreman, — —— of Oklahoma. 

178-Pound Class—Dick ‘Voulve, —* e Southwestern T Cc. 
ea. , “ 

Team—O oma A. and M. Se ege. 

Bastern Intercollegiate Champions, 

118-Pound Class—Robert Elistrom, Penn State. 

126-Pound Class—Thomas Snelham, Princeton, 

135-Pound C Hurwitz, age 


155-Pound ‘Clase—Ben m Bishop, Lehigh. 

n 

165-Pound Class—Howerd Siknten, enn State. 

Heavyw ¢ Clase Benty — en, Yale. 
oar iene niversity. z 

YACHTING. 


ow York se wae t ch” H, 8, Vanderbilt 
—— Brown. 


Edi 
— — United Sta Gob Kat I, R. B, Meyer, 
ritish American Cu United States. 
et Bee 


Childs Tr 


tT. c. 
(Iowa) + %., 





America’s —* 
dicate, Ne 
Kin: 


flip Le * 


tees ee 
Star Class International—United tates (By 


— — 


. m= 


Harbor, 
u—United Sta: —— 








x. ©. Glornet, o. 
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SONNY CAPTURES. 
HONORS AT SHOW 


» Mrs. Wright's Entry Is Named 
Champion After Sweepstakes 
| “Victory at Saxon Woods. 








. CONFERENCE IN RESERVE |: 





Helps Mrs. Bliss Share Lead-for 
Biues With Mrs. :Farreli—Keen 
i. , Contests Mark: Event. 





_, By LEWIS B. FUNKE. 

F Special to Tas Naw: Yorx Timzs. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., Dec..29. 

--Mrs. John J. Farrell of Darien, 


Conn., and Mrs. Julius Bliss of | : 


’ Bronxville, N. Y., shared . honors 
today in the Saxon. Woods Hunt 
Club’s Horse Show, ‘vhich attracted 
a large field from the- surrounding 
area. ‘Competition was very keen 
throughout and fifteen classes were 
judged. 

‘As a result of its showing in. the 
open jumpers’ sweepstakes,’ Mra. 


Gordon Wright’s bay gelding Sonny | : 
was declared champion of the 


show. Reserve honors went to Mrs. 
Bliss’s brown gelding Conference. 

Mrs. Farrell achieved her blues 
with Judy, a chestnut mare, in the 
bridle path hacks division, which 
also captured first place in the 


hunter hacks class, and with Mer- 


maid, a chestnut mare, in the 
knock down.and out test. 
Beats Sonny in Close Duel. 
Mermaid’s victory was recorded 
after a thrilling duel with Mrs. 


Wright’s Sonny. The bars were set}. 


- at 4 feet for the first trial. Four 
horses came through. The timber! — 
then was raised six inches. Only 
Sonny and Mermaid survived. 

With no change in height both 
horses kicked- over the first obsta- 
cle, but Sonny knocked over the 
second and Mermaid cleared two 
to win. Mermaid was ridden by, 


Bobby Coneen, while Sonny had 
Tom Hickey up. 

In the open jumping over fences 
3 feet 8 inches high, Mrs. Bliss’s 
two entries, Pastime and Confer- 
ence, performed equally \well and 
the decision was settled by Tipping 
a coin, instead of by a jump-off. 
Conference, a brown gelding, took 
the blue. Hubert Masely rode both 
horses. 


Pastime Tops Hunters. 


Pastime, a chestnut gelding, took 
first for Mrs. Bliss in the light- 
weight working hunters’ class over 
fences of 3 feet 8 inches. Confer- 
ence repeated in. the middle and 
heavyweight hunters’ class. 

Mrs. Wright achieved another 
blue: with Sonny in the bare-back 
jumping test, Casey Hayes riding. 

© was second, Conference 
third and Mrs. Robert / Gussen- 
hoven’s roan gelding Ivanhoe 

fourth. , 

“The Kenilworth Riding Club won 
the master-and-pupil event. This 
club took the test at the last Na- 
tional Horse Show: Frank Carroll, 
the Misses. Pamela Steffan, Betty 
Jane Ruwe and Helen Harris rode 
for the winning group. The home 
club’s team of Misses Judy Gold- 
smith, Muriel and Patricia Arthur 
and Elizabeth Hyland was second. 

THE AWARDS. 

Novice Horsemanship (Children 17 Years 
old and Under)—First, Miss Pamela 
Steffan; second, Miss Sylvia Shethar; 

snird, 55 Betty Jane Ruwe; fourth, 

In - 

Fete ade? Stet ee 
Ivankos; ———— Mrs. John J. Farrell's 
ch. Mermaid; third, Mrs. Farreli’s 
ORF Gold Grey; fourth, Saxon Woods 

bie’s br. 


~ Es — 
Bridle Path rst, Mrs. John z 
Farrell's — * Judy; second, 
Carroll's ch. g. Banter; pie. Miss ath: 


A. Thomas Jr.'s ch, m. All. Gold; fifth, 
m,. Cham 


ton B. Sch pagne. 
Open Horsemanship ( haren = Years Old 
and Under)--First. Gould; second, 
Miss Nancy Kent: third, Miss Carol 
aiken fourth, Miss "Florence Moy- 


* orking Hunters—First, Mra. 
— — ‘ch. g. Pastime; second, 
Farrell's ch. m. Judy; third, 

Miss — — ch.. m. Hasty ERug⸗ 
ons: fourth, Mrs Farrell's g. g..Gold 


H r Hacks —— Feet: 6 Inches)— 

Mrs, John J. Farrell's ch..m, ines: 
second, Ken tiworth — Club's‘ ch. 
= third, Preston B. Schwartz's 

— fourth, “Alfred: Stickler’s 


or n — Children 13 Years and 
ee 18 Years) First, Miss Pamela 
Steffan; second, ‘sylvia Shethar; 
third, Miss ‘Helen cat fourth, Miss 


Open Jumping (Jur 3. Feet “8 Inches)— 
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Genter, Mietih “Avenue "ad 245. 
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a pw mg ye ba Victorias and 
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_-TWO OF THE VICTORS AT SAXON WOODS. HORSE SHOW YESTERDAY. 





Fox, Times Wide World Photo. 
Miss Pamela Steffan, winner in novice class, with Gracerock. 


RARL PORTER WINS 
AT TROPICAL PARK 


Continued from Page One. . 


Times Wide World Photo. 
Billy Gould, winner in horsemanship open. class, with Laddie. 

















Fair Grounds Entries. 
By The Associated Press. 
FIRST RACE—Purse $400; claiming; 
year-olds and upward; six furlongs. 


TROPICAL PARK CHART 


By The Associated Press. 
Saturday, Dec: 29. Thirteenth day. Weather clear; track fast. 

















FIRST RACE—Purse $500; claiming; 2-year-olds; * gag 
lace driving. . Went to post 2:12, off 
2, by Macaw-— Human tarian. Trainer, F. P. —— 














lead of more than two lengths by 
the field started to 
straighten out in the backstretch. 
Earl. Porter was in second place, 
with Chastity a close third. Fair 
was. fourth, with Sabula 





99402 Broken Up". 1 eB 0 15.80 110 3 17-40 | gECOND RACE—Purse $400; 
9905 rag + ' —— and upward; one mile and a 


a 
= 
com} 
ry 
o 
& 


SRBESaSnS, 


* 
= 
+ABWNIONASGHWALE 


ach 
Patient Saint. .116 


33888838 


“eeeees 
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Watson sent the Fairbanks colt 
along strongly'as the turn out of 
the backstretch was reached. Slap- 
dash’ was not ‘ready to give way, 
and -.. both horses 
tended for the: lead for several fur- 
Earl Porter was on,the out- 
side and Watson kept him under 
severe urging until the turn into 





Luke ES “108 

— Cherie. . 7 0 
Balmacan got away well in motion, was bothered by Greenstone, 
horse, but gamely drew away at the end. Broken Up broke in a 
way up and fihished fast. 
— also was —— tne 


had ni 

aoe = = Goldie 4, — Elly; * A. Stopeck; 
— Mrs, J. Grossman; 8, * 

—52 W. Coburn; 11, Ike Perlstein. 


ECOND RACE—Purse $500; c 
a sixteenth. Start good; 


THIRD —— $400; claiming; 3- 


— displayed 99 year-olds and —— 


and 
Scotch Sin — inter- 





laiming, ei eg and upward; one mile and 


Wigrose 
Greta en "107 Lady Trust 
3: ak gy) — b. 6» , by, Chilhowee—Golden autem. Trainer, J. 1 


ad... .-. 910? 
Hamburger “Jim. -110 





FOURTH RACE—Purse $400; claiming; 2- | 5S: 
year-olds; fillies; six 


Earl Porter Moves Ahead. Wt. BE. Mh, Oe. Em. 


At the head of the stretc 
dash showed signs of weakening, 
and’ the ultimate victor went into 
a safe lead, gaining an advantage 
of more than’ a length. 
dash tired and dropped back, the 
pace let up somewhat, despite the 
fact that the horses were in the 





06|Hour Lady..... —* ;108 
Ww =. 





33s: 





t 
sevtgyy 
ort 
z i z 


WARM OP ~I+ CDS 
“169 MOO m+ wD 


9936 Musing ’ 
99215 Caigary Kay.. 
dgeldoe .... 





— FIFTH RACE—Purse $400; claiming; 4- 
Fiat: Rock, well ridden, began to move up in the run down the backstretch, then | Ye@t-olds and upward; one mile and a six- 
— aay entering the stretch, but stopped and 

«gh gd far — to the far turn, where 


went around the leaders, ass’ 
had to be hard ridden tow 
he was sent J on the inside” a Cinished with 


ed gamely th 
but weakened fast in the — furlong. 
speed for six furlongs, then s 
Owners—1, — M. J. 


jushman 
e outside. Limbus had plenty of speed, 
Sun Abbot had no excuse. Conacher had 


Rg ay a 4, St. Louis 
. 8. summers; 8, B. E. 


Eari Porter maintained an advan- 
tage of about a length and a half 
throughout the final drive to the 
wire, but Chastity came up strong- 
ly enough to pass the tiring Slap- 
dash and:land:the place. 

Earl Porter was the public choice 
and the first of these to triumph. 
He went to post ‘at 19 to10, return- 
ing es straight. 


ert Cu : 
Px Montalvo Stud — 7, J 
Chapman: 9, D. W. McKinley. 





SIXTH RACE—Purse $500; claiming; 3- 
year-olds and upward; one mile, 
— Hammell 
109] Sergeant Hill.... 
*107' Mary McCarthy. .108 

SEVENTH RACE-—Purse $400; claiming; 
3-year-olds and upward; one mile and a 


THIRD RACE—Purse $500; clai to Pest —— six furlongs. Start 
W oe eee, Winner, br. £., a by 


Republic—Chatter rum. Trainer, G. 











All 'the starters 
—— however, 
kle being rated at 


: & 
A finish more thrilling than that 
of the feature was provided in the 


Max Hirsch’s Roman Soldier bare- 
ly got up in the final strides to tri- 
umph over Mrs. 3 


= * J. Brennan 
trast 
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"Field. Overw t—Coin 
M. J. provement over his recent effort, ran into the 


AT POLO BY 1410 9 


Scores Five Goals in Final 
* Period to Top Squadron C 





|| TRIUMPH. IS THIRD IN ROW 





Governors Island Beats Winged 
Footers, 9 to 214, in Opening 
Match of Twin Bill. 





A brilliant last-period rally that 
netted five goals paved the way for 
a 14. to 9 victory of Squadron A 
over Squadron C last night in the 
former’s armory. The victory was 
the third straight for Squadron A 
in the metropolitan indoor polo cir- 
cuit. 

It was the first league setback for 
Squadron C. 


ly accurate in the closing minutes 
and rode through to victory. 
In the preliminary game, played 


defense of the military men. The 
Winged Footers started with a rush, 
but failed to hold their pace. 
The line-ups: 


eapAppox A (14). ge ol Cc (®). 

1—P. Brady earl P 

2—W. R. Shillaber |2—F. Preitter 

Back—Maj. aA Vietor! Back—Lt. H. Leonard 
adron A: a or 6, Shillaber 4, 

Brady 4. 2; 

Leo 





—T% minut 
GOVER, ISL. (9). WING. FOOT. (214). 
1—Lt. T. Robinson /1—H. Lewis 


vernors Island: Robinson 5, 


«| Island 4, Winged Fosters 
Referee—Wailter Phillips. Time of periods 


—T% minutes each. 





Far Grounds Resalts. 
By The Associated Press. 


—— and upward; one mile and 


and Black Stockings also ran. 
SECOND 
year-olds and upward; six furlongs 


5. Don B., 
entality, 2 — —* 


year-olds; six furlongs. 


Hereward, - 106...(Verbus) 
Pola’s Fiag, 107. (Vercher) 


* also ran. 


year-olds and upward; six furlongs. 


Little Duke, 112(Canfield) 


rse $600; for all ages; one mile. 
aFanfern, 108.. . (Stuller) 
C’nselor Crane, ‘Yoa(P't’a) 
also ran. 
aHernandez entry. 


SE 
wae ee and ony one mile. 


Pent House, 108. (C’t'tty) tas 


Time—1 :44 —* ao oe * Fort rtune, 
13 Clinton, King F; 4 Flight, Spoiled 
Boy, Don Pablo, Ruff Day and *Carissa 


also ran. 
*Field. 
Weather cloudy; track slow. 


Auto Race Data Shifted. 








Cash Girl by: ahead. 

Dewey Bentham’s Abner — 
the show position, but was some 
six lengths behind the leaders. 
Eight started in the race, with Cash 
Girl favored on.the basis of her 
two recent victories over 


saving ground all the way held on gamely. Contrast 
the start and held on well in the final drive. 4 

Daasing — track 

Dancin: y was on the outside 


OB. 2 c6sks cap? Trot 
*Apprentice allowance claimed. 
— 








and was a fast going —— 
to the final ——— where she 
midly ridden from the start. Mi 
when -he was badly cut off and — 


and J, 8. eg 


=————=&£=“["=_==_—_== 


AUTOMOBILE EXCHANGE 


5 


had te pu UP ab 
M. Coltord; é, Royal Stable; é, 





Roman, Soldier, a:son of «:ohort- 
Miamba, covered the.sprint dis- 
in 1:103-5 to pay. $7.60 


9964 FOURTH RAC 


3:49%. Winner, bik. 


Ina. - Starters. Wt. P.P. St. % 





ig bince casi * 
en 
et good; won driving: place Trainer, W 





st. Fi. F To 1. 
7.60 -4:30 2.80 2.80 








will be 
CADILLAC’S 
BIG BARGAIN DAY. 


The last day of our December Sale, and 
your last opportunity of the year for a real 
bargain. 


Santa Anita Resalts. 


By. The Associated Press. Manifold. .... ..:- 
W. Wright <7): <2: 


OMIA H ADS 
09109 CH ATA 00 
Sap S2o, 
388885 


gs. 
(Turk) — 10.80 5.60 
* — bar} 





We have about 100 cars, from $65 
If you want the “‘buy’’ of a lifetime be 
sure to come in —— 
any offer within reason. 


CADILLAC—LA SALLE—OLDSMOBILR. 
Used Division. 





, Cash Girl 1. Scratched—Phildia. 

lowly, went up very fast, finally raced Cash Girl down 
Cash Girl used up racing Uncle Billy my defeat and 
ground gamely. Flight 
a rush and was a —— 
was never a —— being outrun from th 
Owners--1, — 9. 2, Mrs. J. — 3, —— fe: 4% J. * Stew- 


9966 FERRE Bac 
ch. ¢., 2, by Genie~Golden’ Stairs. ‘Trainer, 
Wt. P.P. 8st. % % Str. Fin. 


— 
> — tude — —— at the end. 
* — ae Au the final hi 


jundred —— Abner —— 
SECOND RACE—Purse $800; claiming; 2- 
—— * 40 15.60 70 Columbus Av., N. Y.: 

106( Pete: 5.20 3. * Just off Broadway. 





Rap vgh go all ages; one mile, Start 
cn rmgel a gy Went to 4:20; off 4: Winner 


es 1906 convertible 
LAMBERTY, * “West 54th. Circle 7-: q- 











in League Contest. j 


—— and ———— mile. 
Squadron C, given a two-goal 
handicap, battled right up to the| Moon Rose 
last session to maintain its lead, but / Para 

the Manhattan trio became extreme- 


on the flat, Governors Island de-| Miss 
feated the Winged Footers, 9 to 2%, | Imlay 
in a contest featured by the stout 


— Cc: andicap 
mard 3, Pflug 3. Pfeiffer 2. Fouls— 
“Weteree—Walter 7 Phillips, Time of periods 


Borden 
Back—Lt. G. Reed — ce C. Sturhahn 
Goals—Go 


FIRST RACE—Purse $400; claiming; “ 

ng. 

2 Br. Buttons, 104.(Turner) 11.00 +2 3.60 
Jack Mu! ‘urphy, 105.(Miller) ... 8.40 17.60 
Bourbon Pr., 110.(Balaski) 3.00 

Time—1:58 2-5. Just Cap, “Prince Reno 
RACE—Purse $400; claiming; 3- 


Monk's ita, *Barashkova and *Surly also 
THIRD RACE—Purse $400; claiming; 3- 
Occult, 108...... (Balaski) 5.40 re) ed 
4-5. Double Nuggett, 2 


8 | Peggy’s Peggy, Almadel Jr. 
soris, Easy Bid, *Laughing Toi and *Home 


Field. 
FOURTH RACE—Purse $500; claiming; 3- 


Mature, 107........ (Reno) 19.60 6.20 4.20 
Kuvera, 116...... (Haber) ... 4.40 3.20 


aski Weer © 

Time—1:15. Sugar Jar, Thatch, Fitkin 
also ran. 

bite Big ty ~~~ $500; allowances; 2- 


furlongs. 
Raffles” * b Sg 116(G. M’r) 8.40 * 8 3.00 
Rickey Roo, 109(J. Ketry) .... 3.20 2.80 


— 5.00 
Time—1:16. Mere Prince, Gunwaie, Gold- 
en ———— dWhizzaway and Meana G, also 


wea Finished first but was disqualified for 
foul. 

SIXTH RACE—The Four Roses Handieap; 
pu 

Hit and Run, 99..(Haber) 13.00 4.00 Py 

. ps 2.20 

vote 3.00 

Time—1:42 3-5. The Immortal II, *'South- 

| land Duke, Cold Steel and aChiefs Pride 

1 
RACE—Purse $400; claiming; 


108.. rner) 3.60 3.20 3,00 
Guifelano, "100(D. Gaw'ds) eeeq 6.00 4.80 


0g| Following representations made 
33; to the Royal Automobile Club by 
the Ulster government, the Inter- 
national Tourist Trophy race on 
the Ards circuit, in Belfast, will be 


INCREASE THE VALUE 


OF KENTUCKY DERBY 





Classic, Set Tentatively for May 
. 4, Raised From $30,000 to 


$40,000 in Added Money. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 29 (®.—The 
added money value for the sixty- 
first running of the Kentucky 
Derby was increased from $30,000 
to $40,000, and the date for the 
classic event at Churchill Downs 
was set tentatively for May 4 by 
the directors of the American Turf 
Association today. 

Only approval by the Kentucky 
Racing Commission is needed to 
make official the date of the big 
event of the American turf season. 
The directors approved a recom- 
mendation by Colonel Matt J. Winn, 
president of the association, that 
the Kentucky commission be asked 
for a Spring meeting of nineteen 
days, from. April 27 to May 18, for 
Churchill Downs. 


Santa Anita Entries. 


>> By The Associated Press. 
FIRST RACE—Purse $800; claiming; 3- 











eoecses Man ..*111 

soba” Hills ..... *111 

Judge Austin ...°106 

TF ck ccccccge "111 

Myron H. ....s.- 109 

AUBCAS ...000.--s 111'Bonagai ¢........ 104 


SECOND oe oe $800; claiming; 











Ha py ‘Heien e---115|aHappy Hunter ..106 

Bert Reid ....... 109,Deerfly ......... 103 
aBelair Stud entry. 
FIFTH RACE—The Erin Handicap; purse 

$800; all ages; — furlongs. 

Hueu ........++..104 Sidney Grant .. eo 

The Triumvir 208 Spicson 

Chief Almgren ..102|Gaillardia .. ° 33 

Precurgor ....... 110 


Help Yourself ...100|Boy Valet .. 
SIXTH RACE—Purse $800; claiming; 3- 
—————— and upward; one mile and a six- 











SEVENTH RACE—Purse $800; claiming; 
— — and upward; one mile and a 
sixteenth. 
Rome Vennie ...112 Storm .......++.. 108 
Balancer .....+.. 105)Our Princess ...105 
ola ye 2 


"Apprentice allowance —— 


Tropical Park Entries. 


FIRST RACE—Purse $500; claiming; 
—— ond 2-year-olds; fillies; five and a half 
riongs. 
Ind. Wt. , Ind. wt. 
9187 Una 0O....*103 9919 G. eo aay 
— tamed Fay.. -108} 9919 D. Tutti . 
9954 Myra ...... 108 3638 D. Flight...198 
8317 Clapw’th :*103| 9682 Bik. Plane..112 





9915 — . 9948 Sleek ...... 112 
9954 Fan ....... 108 — Night Ray. ‘108 
9779 Goeerve 1 08 


+. 108 — Recovery ..1 
926 Carom Gal*103 9954 Ch’ mberm’d 108 
9954 B. —— 9093 Alamova ..116 
SECOND RACE—Purse $500; claiming; 3- 


year-olds; six furlongs. 

|= 2 eevee 94 9802%Chief A....110 
rake ,.114 ja 4 ——— — 107 

5927 Lip'ty Oak. *113 —J— 

9927 K. Hope ...119 (9515)8. Knight... 


THIRD RACE Purse $500; claiming; * 
; six furlongs. 

(9920)Squ’ze Out*i10 9949 or Chardi07 

9947)P. os Annarita ..107 


107 
9604 Starogan ..111 9773 Our David.*114 
FOURTH RACE—Purse $500; claiming; 3- 
year-olds and upward; one le. 
9959 Diecaster ..111, 8010 8. Teatime.*106 
9912 N. Spirit ..108] 9904 wy ogg -*112 
* 9960 M. Place .. au oat Canes joy.114 
9899 Revonah . 9956 Capt. Jerry.109 
FIFTH RACE._The Sebring; Purse $500; 
allowances; 3-year-olds and upward; one 


mile and a — 
Jesting 9952 Uneucum’d 11) 
9951 F Sailing. “109 (9910) Infinitate «115 


99522. General.. 
SIXTH RAC. TE Purse $500; claiming; 2- 
year-olds; one mile. 
(994i) Kuvito e+--°107, 9948 Foxy Agnes.111 
9961 ———— oes * “9928 Languorous _i6 
9940 Lady 198| 98045Master Lad*109 
GoM Little Argo. 111} 99282Towson ...*109 
Count .111' 9958 Kissinbug” -*103 
—— RACE Purse Bg claiming; 
— and upward; mile 
9939 Pi ee mth 9931 Wise Revue. 
—— «e+-111}) 9949 Dont Blush.111 
99362Free °*106|] 9941 H. Lore ..*103 
9933 Doris B....111! 9959 Relativity .108 
“Apprentice allowance claimed. 


Publie Links Close Wednesday. 


Because of the cold weather, golfé 
courses in all public parks in 
Greater New York will be closed 
from Wednesday until Spring, it 











Oscillation oooes-104,Terrain ........ *100 
Miss Corinne ..*103}Whipper —— 111 
Mr. Bun .......- 112} Would Dare -*100 
MME wc insike *106 Feirystrest we iile203 £ 
Adobe Post ....*110 


N.Y. A. . SUBDURS 
FIRST DIVISION TRIO 


Wins, 16 to 814, to Gain Third 
Straight Polo Victory in 
Metropolitan League. 








RIDGEWOOD RIDERS SCORE 





Defeat Squadron.C by. 12 to 51° 
—Whites Turn Back Blues 
in Opener at Brooklyn. 





The fast-riding, hard-hitting New 
York A. C. polo team registered its 
third successive victory in the 
Metropolitan Indoor League last 
night by routing the First Division 
trio of Fort Hamilton, 16 to 8%, at 
the Squadron C Armory in Brook- 
lyn, 

The army officers, aided by a 4 
goal handicap, managed to hold the 
clubmen even during the first half, 
but the superior teamwork of the 
winners eventually. proved. too 
much for the First Division. 

Billy Reynolds scored 9 goals for 
the victors. 

A well-balanced Ridgewood trio, 
aided by a 3-goal handicap, * 


öUttie trouble in turning 


Squadron C by 12 to 5%, in the ae: 


108 
ond game. Ridgewood took a 5-0 


R 
ee oS ing ings. 100 | lead in the first session, and led 
Dark Devil ..... *112| Eisen "g — *109 | all the way. 
Prince —— a —— F — In the curtain raiser, the bp usp 
wpe — ie adit taee halted a Blue combination, 6% to 6, 
Bright ot «+-*105|John Bane ..... 113 
i URTH RACE Pu Al — * 114 | in a hard-fought match. 
ree ; allowances; . 
2-year-olds; six furlongs. The sne-ups: 
Blue! -106 dy Bowman .. —* N. F. A. ©. (16). .18T DIVISION (84). 
Rough Diamond. "i12| Gite — — 1—Bradle 1—Lyman 
Marmara ....... 109;Lois Pan ....... ios 2—Reyno) 2—Westland 
Alvis ..ccessesees 106\aPitter Pat ..... 118 | Back—Sherman Back—Ste henson 


Goals—New York A. C.: Bradley:3, Rey- 
nolds 9, Sherman 5 pe ny 3. First Division: 
1" Step 


yman —— son 3, handicap 
4. Foul—w: 

RIDGRWOUD = UADRON © 
i—Ruffner aa 
2—H. Hop 


— Hopper 





Back. er 
‘fner 2H. 


Ruf Hopper 
Se iro opper J 8 mith, handicap 3. — 
Sin Fo: ornblum 6, Singer. Fouls—E Op- 
per 2, Pflug 3. 
Substitution—Smith for Ruffner. 
WHITES (6%). BLUES (@). 
1—Maclean —Howlet' 
2—Thornberg 2—Daly 
Back—Hann en 


2 

Goals—Whites: Maclean 
Hanna 3. Blues: Howlett 3 Daly 3 3. 
—Maclean, Thornberg 2, Hanna 





ios | VODOLA CHECKER WINNER, 


Beats Krantz in Fourth Round ef 
Masters’ Tournament. 


Al Vodola of New York defeated 
‘Morris Krantz, also of New. York, 


completed in the New York mas- 


*103| ters’ checker tournament at ‘the 


Times Square Hotel last night. 
Vodola won two games from 
Krantz, while one ended in a draw. 
Morris Hopper, Brooklyn, and 
Harold Fisher, New York; Vodola 
and Morris Hammer, Nashua, 
N. H., and Willie Ryan, New York, 
and Kenneth Grover, New York, 
drew in third-round engagements, 
The summaries: 
Third Round. 
aed a penn Brooklyn, drew with 
New ork, drew six 
sone Al Vodola, New York, drew with 
orris Hammer, Nashua, N. H., each 
won one game, drew four games; Willie 
Ryan, New York, drew with Kenneth 
Grover, New York, each won one game, 
drew four games. 
Fourth Round. 


Vodola defeated Morris Krantz, New York, 
won two games, drew one. 


HORSES AND EQUIPMENT 





= 








To all.our friends— 
Our Sincere Wishes for 





JT A PROSPEROUS 


and 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


ean | 


@stobished 1375 


pelea 


east 2.4°S*. NY 
ai Ard & lexinaton Aves 











held on Sept. 7 instead of Aug. 31. 





Was announced yesterday at the 
Department of Parks. 




















Fraudulent and Misleading Advertising Not Acceptable. 




















TE: accepted, 
KESTER thuthoriend Ford Dealers), 
2d Av.-ist St. Open eve’gs. DRydock 4-2202. 


ot 

Piymouths, Buicks, &c.; all years, ‘models. 
condition. Theodore Luce, Inc., Authorized Ford Deal- 
1 1,100 Broadway 5i3 ¥ West 57th. Open 10 


BUGATTI 2300 


HISPANO 32 H. F 


Parts and Service for Sa, ars. 
hae ge Eg N MOTORS, on 
3 East 102d &t. — — 2- 1227. 





STUDEBAKER—We must make room for 
1935 Studebakers; our floors yt —— 
with tho y recond! 


— og nding. valve rae a 
m8 a ue; a 
models; come in t mia STUDE- 


BAKER, ist T droadway, Bein Bt. 


— — 1981 derby phaeton, 
unusual motor car, Tonneau windshield, 
white side wall tires, chromium wheels. 
Hilton Motors, i5ist St. and Grand Con- 
course. MOtt Haven 9-2150. 








8 FINAL CURAN-UP SALE. 

yuan T - 

Fords, Lincolns, Cadillacs, La Salles, 

Buicks, Pierce-Arrows, ackards, 

Fully reconditioned. Reduced 50% and more, 

Terms, trades. 

FORD MOTOR SALES CoO., 

32-14 Northern Bivd., L. I, City, STil. 4-6406, 





— 


“Champion's 8 Award i int + Saxon Woods ‘Parse Show Goes to Mrs. Wright's Shit 
|SQUADRON A VICTOR 


in the only fourth-round meeting | 





PIERCE-ARROW'S 
PRE-INVENTORY SALE, 


a —— a to 50% ends — 


— All 
PIERGE-ARRO CORPORATION, 
— F ster Bt st. Tee York. 

est 68th &t., ‘New York. 





CADILLAO 1931 ‘12’ A-W. Phaeton. .$050 
CADILLAC 1931 ‘12’ Sedan......«... 950 
CADILLAC 1932 “ig” Fleet. Sedan. ..1,395 
Randall-Donaldson Cadillac Corp., eo 

749 Brooklyn. 





Atlantic Av.. 





——— ———— 1% 4 teon 
"109 4 2 oe Ge 





EAST COTO. i — — 


rushed in 
broke slowly and trailed far back. 
2,\Royal Stable; 3, Wheatley Stable; 4, Fred 
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LONG ISLAND DISCOUNT 
1,743 Bushwick ay: Wea 


te 
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AMER. BASKETBALL ————— 
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S E DAN S—Continued 
[PA -12, 
PACKARD—34-12, SEVEN SEDAN. 
LONG ISLAND 


PACKARD 8 De Luxe. 
PACKARD BRONX, pagmene 9-3000. 


CORP., 
1,743 —— Av., Brooklyn. sep. 77-9831. 
A lp 
A Twelve 34 De Luxe, 


used ; — quiek tain 
A ‘s, 228 West 56th. COlumbus 5-1261. 





PA Hi, Beg 9 44 sedan, excep- 
York, Broadway bit Be ⏑ 





economical 
— *Gudden Buick Corp., 


cial $100 down, 4,710 B'way (Dyckman). 
operate; act 
Broad- 
























—E& 


ROADSTERS 


CHEVROLET 1983 roadster . Eagle, He, black, 
ow egae, a splendi looking car ex- 
cellent mechanical condition; latest improve- 








ments, tires, completely equipped; an 
ext: value at easy terms; 
— tek & Bishop, 


trial. Bishop, M 
Hillside Av., Jamaica. 


AUTOMOBILES FOR RENT 


CADILLAC, beautiful; day, week, mon’ 
very reasonable; own “Suttear’ ‘BOnedt 


LINCOLN, beantifal imperial limousine, 
— — ——— 
chauffeur. MAin 4-3330. 











LINCOLN 1934 limousine; day, week, 
— owner-chauffeur to drive. PLaza 








PHAETONS 


i double cowl e 
Must be seen to be @ ted. 
EAST AUTO, 1,723 Broadway. COl. 5-9469. 


CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN 


LINCOLN 19%, SERIES 145. 
1-Pass. De Luxe Lm. 


1,808 BWAT AT COLUMBUS ‘CIRCLE. 








4623, — — 


condition; $1,000. 240 Bast 630° 


AUCTIONS 
. M., selection cars. 


ay 





x. St. ist Ay. 
AUTOMOBILES WANTED 
a . COL 5-9100. 


LOANS ON AUTOMOBILES _ 





Plaza 3-0241. ‘e1-14 Butphin Boule- 





JAmaica 6-3340. 


LINCOLN, Rolls-Royce limousines monthly, 
weekly, > deasonable; 


ie; 
chauffeurs, er 4-7674. 





—— —— —— 
DEAD STORAGE 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE. 

charged; txstlloms care taken? low faten. 

Morgan & Bro., Watkins 9-1300. 

—— — 


— Gamage 36 West 634. (Broadway). 
— — 
ton 


Bundeye” “ai? West éist BC Columbus 


Mfucked, covered. ia Weat 20th. BRyant 
WEEE 2am West beth er aidleott 2-0700- 
Uscrvice, 42 West 18th St.” Clielece 20133, 





























Midi Ladson St at. 10th. CHelsen 20608, 
































Garlidld Labrador Retrievers. ‘Place. F irst and Third in Brookhaven, Stake | 




















NIGHT LIGHT FIRST 
IN RETRIEVER TRIAL 


Orchardton Doris, Kennelmate, 
Places Third in All-Age 
Field Trial Event. 





BLIND OF ARDEN IS SECOND 





Harriman’s. Homebred Puppy 
Splits Carlisle’s Entries in 
Port Jefferson Feature. 


By HENRY R. ILSLEY. 
P Special to THz New Yorx Times. 

PORT JEFFERSON, L. I., Dec. | 
29—Jay F. Carlisle of East Islip 
‘once more took the leading honors 
in the retriever ‘trials of the Brook- 
haven Game Protective Association 
at Strong’s Neck in East Setauket. 

He won first and third places to- 
day in the open all-age stake, the 
final event on the program. Sec- 
ond went to William A. Harriman 
of Arden, N. Y: All three dogs in 
the money were Labrador retrievers. 

A Chesapeake Bay dog was 
awarded a certificate of merit, this 
being the noted Skipper Bob, ewned 
and handled by Harry T. Conklin 
of: Amagansett. 

Having captured all three places 
yesterday in the novice stake, Mr. 
Carlisle's Wingan Kennels sent 
four dogs into the featured event 
of the two-day meeting. He won 
with Banchory Night Light of 
Wingan, which was placed second 
in the novice stake, the victory net- 
ting the kennel $100. 

Briggs Directs Runner-up. 

Second and $60 w2nt to Mr. Har- 
riman’s Blind of ‘Arden, a home- 
bred puppy, handled by Thomas 
Briggs. Third and $25 was taken 
by Mr. Carlisle’s bitch Orchardton 
Doris of Wingan. All of the. Car- 
lisle dogs were trained and handled 
by David D. Elliot. 

here was an entry of eight brace 
a a bye dog, with David Wag- 
‘staff of Tuxedo Park, N. Y., and 
William J. Hutchinson of Far Hills, 
N. J., doing the judging. There 
were nine Labrador retrievers and 
seven Chesapeake Bay dogs and 
they were put through an exacting 
test. With a start at 9 A. M., the 
land test was not concluded until 
noon. 

Following the luncheon interval 
came the- spectacular pheasant 
drive, in which the dogs called back 
in the second series © 
morning were given an opportunity 
to make birds as they fell before 
the battery of guns posted in a long 
line. Some really fine work was 
done in this part of the test. 

In mid-afternoon the scene of op- 
erations was transferred to -Con- 
science Bay, where the gailery shiv- 
ered on the shore as the dogs were 
given their water test. Live and 
wooden decoys were. put out and 
through this field the dogs were 
forced to pass to retrieve the ducks 
shot well out in the bay. 

Quality was high and perform- 
ance good. The task of the judges 
was to provide tests so severe as to 
eliminate as early as possible all 

‘save the top dogs. Scent appeared |G 
excellent, there being little wind 
and only a few light showers. Dur- 
ing the afternoon the wind fresh- 
ened and dogs that did not mark 
their birds keenly were out of luck 
breasting the waves. 


Vietor Paired With Runner. 


Banchory Night Light of Wingan, 
an imported dog bred vy Miss L. 


Croad, was whelped on Jan. 1, 1932. | 3 


By Blackworth Midnight and out 
of Dinah of Wongalee, he was down 
first in the third brace of the Lab- 
radors, his brace-mate being Blind 
of Arden, runner-up. 

Night Light, by his excellent work 
the first time down, was easily en- 
titled to come back in the second 
series. He was keen throughout, 
and especially’ good in marking his 
birds. No time was lost in getting 
to his: game and he returned with 
style and finish. 


The. victor had two opportunities J 


in the drive, one a short retrieve 
that was marked by finished work. 
The other was purposely a difficult 
task, in which he was asked to go 
out far and wide, and he made his 
casts with intelligence. 

The same style, eagerness and fin- 
ish characterized his work in the 
icy water, although his retrieve was 
not as long as that of some of his 
opponents. 


‘ork in the | Les: 


Women Defy Snow, Pat 
Lipstick on on Golf. Balls 


TACOMA, Wash., Dec. 29 (2). 
—Snow-covered fairways didn’t 
stop. the women golfers. of the 
Elienmore Club here. 

They ‘painted their golf” balls 
with lipstick and teed off. 

With every woman using her 
own special brand of lipstick, 
arguments over the ownership of 
the balls were easily settled. 


SLUGGING HONORS 
WON BY COLLINS 


| Card First Sacker on Top With 
| ,615, National League 
1934 Records. Show. 











James (Rip) Collins, first base- 
man of the champion Cardinals, 
was the outstanding slugger in the 
National League for the 1934 sea- 
son; according to the official fig- 
ures announced yesterday. 

Collins compiled a slugging per- 
centage of .615, to top Mel Ott of 
the Giants, who finished second 
with .591. Third honors went to 
Bill De Lancey, also of the Cardi- 
nals, who turned in an average of 


To Ott went the distinction of 
driving in the most runs, the silent 
little picket man of the Polo 
Grounds propelling 135 tallies across 
the plate for the Giants last season. 

Floyd Vaughan of the Pirates 
drew. the most bases on balls, 94, 
and Adolph Camilli, the young first 
baseman who started the season 
with the Cubs and finished with 
the Phillies, struck out the most 
times, his total also being 94. ‘ 

Of the regular players who took 
part in 100 or more games, Manager 
Frankie Frisch of the Cards had 
the fewest strikeouts, fanning only 
ten times. 

The averages of ‘those who played 
in fifty or more games follow: 

INDIVIDUAL RECORD 


Collins, St. Louis. ..600 369 .615 128 50 

Ott, New York.....:582 344 .591 135 43 

Delancey, St. Louis..253 143 .565 40 37 
Berger Boston...... 615 336 .546 121 
P. Waner, Pitts. ...598323 .539 90 
Med ee -620 328 .529 106 
O’Doul, New York..177 93.525 46 
Vaughan, Pittsb’rgh.558 285 .511 94 
Klein, Chicago...... 435 222.510 80 
Koenecke, Brooklyn.460 234.509 73 
Hartnett, C 0. ...438 220 .502 90 
J. Moore, - 500 247 .494 98 
F. Herman, Chi 467 228 .488 84 
Moore, New York...580 282 .486 61 
Cuyler, Chicago..... 558 265 .474 69 
fey, nnati....535 252 .471 67 
Allen, Philadel; --581 272 468. 85 
Davis, 8t. S....347 161 .464 65 
Terry, New York....602 279 83 
Suhr, Pittsburgh. ...573 263 .459 103 
je, Brooklyn.....546 249 102 
por - 0000472 211 447 38048 
Todd, Philadelphia...302 134 .444 41 
Taylor, Brooklyn.....405 178 .440 57 
Bottomley, Cinci....556 244 .439 78 
J . New York,..523 228 .436 101 
Lom! i, Cinci.....417 181 .434 
Pool, Cincinnati... ..358 155 .4329 50 
Danning, Ne rk. 97 42.4329 7 
Camilli, Chi.-Phila. .498 215 .432 87 
Martin, 454 = 425 49 
Jordan, Boston...... 489 413 «258 
G. Davis, St.L.-Phil.426 175 .411 52 
Traynor, Pittsburgh.444 182 .410 61 
Cuccinelio, B yn.528 216 .409 94 
Frederick, B yn.307 407 35 
Lee, OB cccccces 521 211 .4049 79 
Lindstrom, Pitts... .383 4046 49 
Stripp, Brooklyn. ...384 155 .404. 40 
Frey, Brooklyn...... 490 197 .402 57 
Ro k, St. Louis,.647 258 .399 72 
Frisch, St. —* os ‘on = 75 
Uri prety ie 53 
Ww. Herman, chicago. 456 42 
Moore, Boston.,..... 422 166 303 64 
—— ——— ex 75.391 22 


het 


—5 — 
— — 300 116 .3866 
English, ie »-421 162 .385 
» Brooklyn.., .439 168 = 

Ozza, Phils. —— 
Stainback, ‘Chicago..359 136 « 
—* Pittsburgh....289 109 


v ey, Boston... ...563 212 
Schulm’ich, Ph.-Cin.261 98 
Ba Phi dees 225 
8 162 


Bai 








Koenig, Cincinnati. Thee 
Leiber, New York.. 


SENGBAS LK ok SSECRSNSSENSSAAVSRSETEBSNE 


pittsburgh “5361 

5427 
Philad’phia 5218 
Boston . 5370 
Cincinnati 5962 
Total.. 
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FICK LEADS N.Y. A. 6. 
TO VICTORY IN SWIM 


By LOUIS EFFRAT. 
Continued from Page One. 


had to be. The first three men on 
the Olneyville team combined to 
give Babula his 6-yard advantage, 
but Fick reduced it immediately 
after hitting the water. Thrashing 
along gracefully, he passed him ‘at 
the final turn and increased his 
margin in the final twenty-five 
yards. The actual time for the 
Telay was 3:41.3. Fick’s mark, of 
course, made from a flying start, 
will not be recognized. 

Another who surpassed a world’s 
record was Wallace Spence in the 
100-yard breast-stroke, which he 

swam in the 300-yard medley relay, 

won wen the Winged Foot team. The 

New York A, C. ace negotiated his 

leg in 1:05, bettering the stand- 

ard set by his brother Leonard by 

one and five-tenths seconds. This 
- mark will not be recognized. 


Home Club Wins Six Events. 


In all, nine @vents were on the 
of this number the 
with 





~, Dexter Woodford for Ohio 
‘Vande Weghe’s winning perform- 


ance came sa nle-epeciaity. tee. 490- 
“back which he de- 
pe oa ee 
. n bs ns 
‘Wallace Spence in the 
2:27.2 ‘Woodford took the ae 
tree style in B:04.3. Vande Weghe 
jn this event. 

Tn an added © e, the 
York A. Cc. an’ All-y. M, | @e 

Cc, » teamn.in a pole 


* 


leading at the half, 1 
THE 


220-Xard «ree le—Won b: Walt . 
ig York Pong “9 Jim: i$ Simpeon, *8* 


N ;. Mathew 
Oin B. ¢C., 3. William 
—— A. C., third; — Kessler, Ohio 
150-Yard Back Stroke—Won by Albert 
Vande Weghe, Newark A. C. i William 
Se ‘Onin’ third?’ Russell’ Branch, 
yville B. C., f ” ‘Tme—1:39.8. 
200-Yard ke—Won by John Hig- 
giz. Olneyville B. C.; . 
ew York A. G, : Gaivilie, 
A. 


SP CRC Se Om et ae 
te eeemeees 
St te eresees 
Serio re 22222 


— —— “RB. oooh: Hewittsen 


Oe ee sesisGe oss scsies 


sie, imeem 2 Joy Rudd: 


«oes cee F,. 


ses epee -C.. 
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the former triumphing, 30—9, after | Bay 
15—6. 





-|HBRSEY AND LEWIS 


TOP FIELD AT TRAPS 


Break 98 Out of 100 Targets 
Each in N. Y. A. C. Shoot 
at Travers Island, 


E. KOHLER NASSAU VICTOR 





Takes Scratch Prize in Regular) 


Event on Toss—Watts Skeet 
Winner—Other Results. 


For the first time in the history 
of the organization, the members of 
the Néw York A. C, held a cham- 


pagne shoot at their Travers Island | ' 


traps yesterday. As there was an 
unusually long program and as no 
gunner: could win more than one 
prize, the wine was well distributed 
among the entrants. 

G. N. Hersey and T. H. Lewis led 
the field, each having 98 out of 100 
targets. Hersey took the High- 
Over-All Cup, giving Lewis the 


champagne offered as the first bass 9 


prize in Class A. 

In the same division, J. H. Want- 
ling finished second with 97, fol- 
lowed by R. W. Bates with 95; The 
fourth award went to A. L. Burns, 
who had 94; the fifth to H.. K. Cur- 
tis with a card of 93. 


N. E. Sprague and J. H. Schirmer’ pe 


each had a full card in Class B. 
P. J. Sleppy finished next with 98. 
The other prizes were taken by F. A. 
Scola and E. W. Hammons, who 
had 97 each. 

In Class C, J. Nida scored with 
100 full targets. Then came J. L. 
Meyer, J. H. Forsman, W. B. Mil- 
ler and R. H. Keefer. E. T. Gray, 
A. Traham and J. Mercadante tied 
in Class D, E.G.B. Riley and: J. 
Cabassa placing next, 

Z. G. Simmons was the winner ‘of 
the scratch shoot at 149 targets, 
while the handicap test at the same 
number of targets went to O. 





Agathon. 
The scores: 
Class A. 
Hit. H’p. Ttl. a. b. 
T. H. Lewis......... 98. :.0:. OB :.4; * 
J. H. Wantling......97 0 97... J— 
R. W. Bates..... MH 5 Ae 
A. L. Burns.........04 06 %% 20 20 
H. K. Curtis........90 3 93 os * 
W. 8. Silkworth.,...91 9 91 18 2 
Z. G. Simmons.,....91 0 91 18 22 
F. Cauchois +90 0 9 1 #2 
ae eee 89 1 90 13 20 
8. B. Masten........ ss 61 89 es * 
A. F. Macdichol.. .. .. oo SY a 
Class B. 
N, E. Sprague...... 93 7 100 15 © 
J. M. Schirmer.....94 6 100 — * 
E. Milliken ........90 9 98 14 2 
P. J. Sleppy........91 7 98 * ee 
F. A. Bvxcase Oe Ee oe Sere 
E. -W. Hammons,...93 4 97 ed Pw 
P, Garino ...... woeeen ho 4 OS 18. 8 
x Rh Daino..... 383 5 94 16 21 
b¥06 4 92 12 2 
J. J. Gas Gonsic. . $. 0. 46. | 
Class . 
G. N. Hersey........ 98 9 100 
i NBS. pi cves eoee-88 13 100 
J. L. Meyer.........00 9 99 ox 8 
J. H. Forsman.,....90 8 98 14 23 
W. B. Miller........89 8&8 97 a 16 
E- H. Keefer.,.,....84 11 95  .. * 
B. Horwath......80 9 88 19 16 
Cc. T. Jackson,...... 71 #12 #8 m4 19 
L. W. Minford...... 71 #13 «#84 és 15 
Olass D. 
A oe fitenes » 100 — 
—— ees 100 «11° 7 
A. Trahan ..,.....-88 23 100 6 19 
B. G.’B. Riley...... 68 27 . 95 3 F 
J. Cabassa .........76 18 94 «.. 
W. C. Gregory....,.73 17 90 * re 
We B. POR. 6. eneces 60 30 90 * 13 
Cc, F. Morgan...... 75 15 90 11 ul 
A. Hapoel... icccces 73 414° ‘87 os 17 
) Se, WGis.n ys vin od 69 16 385 5 15 
Guest. 
Mrs. Jackson ...... 87 87 


aDoubles cup, 24 targets. 
bDistance cup, 25 targets. 





Keen Competition at Mineola, 
Special to Tas New Yorx Times. 

MINEOLA, L. I., Dec. 29.—A good 
field participated in the competition 
for turkeys at the Nassau Trap- 
shooting Clubtoday. In the regular 
fixture there was a tie for the high 
scratch prize among E. Kohler, R. 
Kohler and J. R. Sprague. Each 
had 45 out of 50 targets. 

In the shoot-off, E. Kohler and 
R. Kohler again deadlocked with 
23 out of 25 targets. Sprague had 

. On a toss, E. Kohler:won the 
first turkey, the second going to R. 
Kohler, Sprague taking the. third 
and last bird. T. B. Pettit, F! Wise 
and R, J. Webb were the handicap 
victors. 





The scores: 
Regular Sheot—5@ Targets. 
Hit. H’p. Tot. 2 
E. Kohler 456 50| Kane — 
R. Kohler.,.45 4 49/Piccione ....42 5 47 
Pettit ......4213 50/8p dr,.3413 47 
Wise ..... «-44 6 50/Sprague ....45 1 46 
Webb ......4013 50| Watts —— 41 4 
Deissroth .,.41 8 49/Kilpatrick ..30 13 
Cruser ..... 41 7 48\Burns ...... 38 4 42 
——— 42 6 48'Moffatt ....40 2 42 
Skeet Shoot—50 Targets. : 
Watte ...... 49 5 SO, Stonehill ...42 7 49 
J mn -47 4 5O0|Scarpuzza ..3611 47 
Zilinski .....47 4 50|8.C. Fowler.39 8 47 
ba ee 3714 50|Ketcham ...45 2. 47 
ro ler...3416 SO/E. Kohler...40 7 47 
ae 44 8 50/Firth ....... 2818 46 
—— H | erg "138 8 
es mett .... 
J— 4 55 40 wre 
Spark Scores at Bergen Beach. 


A. L. Spark and G. C. Schwalb 
tied for the high scratch cup at 
the Jamaica Bay traps of the Ber- 


Beach Gun Club yostertey 
of 50 targets. S — 
. Spar : the 
24—28. 


, 


Vorhies annexed the trophy ‘after 
a. deadlock with four other gun- 


ners. 
The scores: « 
. Ti. Mt. Hp. Ti. 
Spark .....47 50 —— 7 
Schwalb ...47 3 —* 6 32 
Vorhies ...46 6 SOiSmith .....36 12 48 
—— 4 Sine + 4 3 
Great sei 8 len eas ee 





C. Rasmussen led a field of seven 
gunners at the Bath Beach traps of’ 
Marine and Field Club yester- 
day. He took the ant by returning 


F 


Bt 
; 
8 
; 


: 


‘Wie 
Fee 







= Sprint Series (60, 








Wood, Field 





and Stream 








Im reviewing the activities of the 
past year in the field of fishing and 
hunting, one development stands 
out clearly. It was a year which 





conservation i as never be- 
fore.’ 

While the cause of conserving and 

resources had 

jot a number of 

“the past ‘quarter 


gervation? Oh, that’s 

word used by scientists and re- 
eprs,’’ was the reaction of the 
outdoor man. 

KRuas Awakening. 

‘eame the awakening. The 
angler who was accustomed to, visit 
his favorite trout stream arid take 
home a string of beauties found he 
unate to get a bite. Lakes | for 
mce teemed with fighting 

ed suddenly bare of fish. 
,- that most complacent of 
—the salt-water , enthusi- 
fered a jolt or two. To his 
t, he discovered there 
h a thing as sailing offshore 
riencing a blank day. 
light of the hunter was, if 

pg, More acute. Suddenly 

and. mysteriously, ducks became 
, even to the point of being 
ed with ex! tion. Gone 
8 Th port Mg la Ned 

-:|The same condition app 
to piend birds and game — 

_the hunters and anglers 

to take stock, to question 
the! whys and wherefores. It was 
pee ft rwhen they found fewer fish 
and less game that they realized the 
real meaning of conservation, and 
what; it could do for them. 


Launched Big Program. 


One of the greatest accomplish- 
ments in the history of the move- 
ment was recorded during the past 
year. This was the four-point pro- 
gram recommended by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Wilulife Resto- 


avel ? 


was'f 






















breeding areas 

wildtove, gave the cause of conser- 
vation tremendous impetus. In the 
opinion of many leading sportsm: 
it was the outstan 
of 1994 in this field. 


A..Review of Conditions, 
As regards fishing and hunting 


‘|conditions in this area, the past 


year was marked by 
Fresh-water , on the 
was disappointing. Even 
the famous trout streams of the 
Catskills failed to yield their usual 
‘quotas, while bass fishing gener 
ally was below standard. 


and low 


local waters much later than usual. 
One of the interestin develop- 
ments of the year’s off-shore activ- 
—* was the expansion of facilities 
— angling. A number 

of at Montauk 
Long Tal Island points were equipped 
for swordfish and marlin fishing, 
wtih the result that many new dev- 
otees of the sport were recruited. 
Hight broadbill swordfish were 
eaught on rod and reel during the 


season. 

The honor of catching tl.e biggest 
fish in local waters went to Francis 
Low of this city, who landed a 550- 
pound tuna at the Cholera Banks. 
Low holds the American record 
with a 705-pound tuna caught in 
1933. 


Brant Made Comeback. 


Duck hunters met with fair suc- 
cess in this area, although the -sup- 
— of birds was limited mainly to 
blacks, mallards and broadbills. 
The comeback of brant was a fea- 
ture of the season. This was due 
to the partial return of their prin- 
cipal food, eel grass. Wood ducks 
also showed a pronounced recovery. 
Pheasants were reported quite 
plentiful in most sections of New 
York State, while grouse were so 
abundant that an effort will be 
made to establish a two-month 








ration, of which Thomas H. Beck|open season on these birds next 
of Connecticut was chairman. The | year. 
dl a 
Tide Table for Waters Adjacent to New York 
Dec. 30—Sun rises at 7:20 A. M.; sets at 4:37 P. M. 
Willete | Peconic Bay Fire Is- Barnegat | New 

Sandy Hook. Point. | (Cutehogue.) | iand Inet. Bay Iniet. London. 

A.M, P.M,'| A.M. P.M. | A.M. P.M. | A.M. P.M. { A.M..P.M. {| A.M. P.M. 
Sun., Dec. 30. 2:01 ac | 5:21 5248 | 6:23 Fiat | 1:46 1:55] 2:16 aia | 4:03 4:19 
Mon., Dec. 31, 2:57 3:15! 6:15 6:46! 7:13 7:34| 2:42 3:00] 3:12 3:30) 4:53 5:1¢ 
Tues.; Jan. 1. 3:56 4:21) 7:12'7:48| 7:59 ss} 3:41 4:06! 4:11 4:36! 5:39 6:05 
Wed., Jan. 2. 4:52 5:20{ 8:12 8:53! 8:49, 9:16 4:37 5:05 1° 5:07 5:35| 6:29 6:56 
Thur., Jan, 3 5:46 6:15! 9:11 9:49! 9:40°10:07| 5:31 6:00| 6:01 6:30) 7:20 7:47 
Fri., Jan. 4, 6:37 7:07 | 10:02 10:41 | 10:30 10:50 | 6:22 6:52| 6:52 7:22) 8:10 8:39 
Sat., Jan. 5. 7:27 8:00 | 10:54 11:03 | 11:19 11:50 | 7:12 7:45 {| 7:42 8:15 | 8:59 9:30 
For high tide at Asburv Park anu Beimar, N. J., deduct 15 minutes from Sandy Hook 

me. 
For high tide at Atlantic City. N. J. (near bridge) add 1 hour and 10 minutes to 

Sandy Hook time. 

(Supplied by the United States Coagt and Geodetic Survey). 
SE 








CUNNINGHAM TO RACE | CUMMINGS IS NAMED 


HERE NEXT SATURDAY 


Kansan Will Ran in 800-Mete: 
Special at Brooklyn Against 
Venzke and Other Stars. 


“Glenn Cunningham, Kansas grad- 


+- | uate student and world record-hold- 


er at the mile, indoors and out, will 
make his 1935. bow to New York 
track fans in the Knights of Colum- 
bus games in Brooklyn next Satur- 
day, the games committee an- 
nounced yesterday through The As- 
sociated Press. 

He will have to wait until later 
in the season to resume his rivalry 
with Bill Bonthron, world 1,500- 
meter record-holder, however, as 
Bill is not entered in the Brooklyn 
meet, first of the season in the 
Metropolitan district. 

Cunningham will run in the 800- 
meter special in a field which in- 
cludes Gene Venzke of Penn, for- 
mer indoor mile record-holder; Bill 
Ray, Manhattan ace; Harry Wil- 
liamson of the University of North 
Carolina, Bill Patterson of Colum- 
bia and John O’Keefe of the New 


48| York Curb Exchange. 


The other special events have the 

following stars: 
380, 100 agg A reer 
Temple University; Ed Siegel, 
can A. C.,; Cohen, 
a Sam 


Peacock, 
Swedish-A meri yo 


Manieet, * —S Ui iversit: 
a Uni *. 
wa ae? Run—Harry Hoffman, former N. 
U. star; Milton r, SS 600- 


meter champion, and George 
tate. 
3, roy Run—Joe Mi , New York 


Meter cCluskey 
page McRae, University of North 
lina; m Russell, — Paul 
and Joe ‘wena, Milirose A. 





AUTO RACE CHAMPION 


‘Vinner of Indianapolis Classic 
| Tops 1934 List—Rose Second, 
Snowberger Third. 





WASHINGTON, Dec. 29 (®. — 
Bill Cummings, winner of the 500- 
mile International Sweepstakes at 
Indianapolis‘ last Decoration Day, 
was named today as automobile rac- 
ing champion of the United States. 

Mauri Rose of Indianapolis came 
second and Russell Snowberger, 
Detroit, third on the official 1934 
standing released at national head- 
quarters of the contest board of the 
American Automobile Association 
here. 

Cummings was credited with 
681.72 points, Rose 530 and Snow- 
berger 300. Although three other 
drivers each have 300 points, Snow- 
berger was awarded third because 
of a more consistent record. 

Othe; racers in the first ten and 
their point totals were Al Miller, 
Detroit; Joe. Russo, Detroit; Kelly 
Petillo, Huntington Park, Calif., all 
with 300 points; Lou Moore, Los 

——— with 248; Frank Brisko, 

aukee, 244.5; William Cantlon, 
Detroit, 211.25; Billy ‘Winn, Kansas 
City,.Mo., 211. 





Soccer Americans Play Today. 


The second place New York 
American 8S. C. will attempt to re- 


Ohio | Verse & setback suffered earlier in 


the season when it meets the 
Brooklyn Celtics in an American 
Soccer League game this afternoon 





at Starlight Park, 











British Football Results 


oF 





LONDON, Dec. 29 UP).—Football 
games played in the British Isles 
today resulted as follows: 


ENGLISH LEAGUE. 
_ First Division. 








Becond Division. 
ye mere 3, — as — 


Laverpool Stanley 3, Ot. Helen's 4. 
St. Helen’s Recs 16, Rochdale Hornets 5. 


Swinton 
— y 12, Bradford North- 
“Warrington a1, Hull-Kingston 1, 


idnes 11, Leeds 2. 
Wigan 39, Keighley 5. . 


RUGBY UNION. 





Taylors 3. 
17. 








KNOCKOUT VICTORY 
COST BAER $50,000 


Decisive Defeat of Levinsky 
Halts the Proposed Bout in 
Chicago Next Summer. . 





CHAMPION IS REGRETFUL 


Says. Rival’s Taunts Forced Him 
to End Fight—Loser Over- 
confident, Sister States. 


By The Associated Press, 

CHICAGO, Dec. 29.—Knocking out 
King Levinsky- knocked Max Baer, 
world’s heavyweight champion, out 
of at least $50,000 

This was estimated tonight when 
it was learned that Baer had agreed: 
to a ten-round battle with the free- 
swinging young man-about-town. in 
Chicago next Summer, provided 
they had emerged from a scheduled 
four-round exhibition with honors 
fairly even. Instead of getting the 
$50,000 Baer got about $9,000 for 
dramaticaly flattening the Kingfish 
in two thrilling rounds. 

The champion -was risking his 


been knocked out—and Levinsky 
was determined to do that very 
thing when he leveled terrific’ right- 
hand blows on Baer’s chin during 
the first round. 

Leaping Lena Levy, sister-man- 
ager of the former Maxwell Street 
fish peddler, declared today that 


| the Kingfish lost ‘because he be- 


came too careless, but Baer said it 
was because, he got too fresh. 


Sorry He Had to Do It. 


*T didn’t want to knock the guy 
out,”’ Baer said, ‘‘I had hoped that 
we could go through with a nice 
fight. But the sucker tried to knock 
my ears off in the first round and 
then tried to make me look foolish 
at the start of the second by stand- 
ing in the middle of the ring and 
waving his arms at me. yelling, 
‘Come out and fight, you so and 
so.’ ve 

“I said to myself, ‘Who does this 
mug think he is, he’s talking to the 
world’s champion.’ So I let him 
have it. : 

‘Remember what T said about 
fighting Lasky or Hamas, or Le- 
vinsky and Lasky in one night? 
Well, it still goes.’’ 

Baer, after remaining in Chicago 
to do a little New Year’s celebrat- 
ing, will resume his exhibition tour 
in’ Detroit Jan. 4, meeting. Babe 
Hunt, an elongated heavyweight 
from Ponca City, Okla. 

Gloom as thick as pea soup settled 
over the Levinsky clan tonight. 


Sister Gives Her Views. 
“The Kingfish got too confident 








‘|after-beating that Baer all over the 
‘ring in the first round,’’ explained 


Leaping Lena. He thought he 
could go on winning just as deci- 
sively and did not obey instructions 
from the corner to be careful in the 
second round. Why, he was even 
waving to me that everything was 
okay when that Baer clouted him 
on the chin.”’ 

Levinsky is planning a vacation in 
Miami to rest before considering 2 
future engagement. He may be 
matched with the sensational De- 
troit Negro heavyweight, Joe Louis, 
in Chicago within a couple of 
months if the promoters can induce 
him to take it. 

Since 1930 the free swinging 
Levinsky has been a headliner in 
the Stadium, but last night was the 
first time that he had ever been so 
humiliated. He fought them all 
during his time. 

Just two years ago he humbled 
one of the greatest champions that 
ever lived, Jack Dempsey, in the 
very same ring. But Baer succeeded 
in doing what Dempsey, Carnera, 
Walker, Loughran and the rest 
failed to do—knock him as stiff as 
a mackerel, 
Levinsky to fame. 


Pancho Wins Manila Bout. 
MANILA, Dec. 29 ():—Little 


California, won a decision from 
Star Frisco, 115%, 
bout tonight and was awarded the 
Oriental bantamweight title. 
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SIRED BY 
a for Spe- 


Seautiful, healthy —— 


gree; 
ling 3-2815, TRiangle 5 


Champion ‘‘Whackitt” ; 
clalty and Ww Show. Rs 18 
2-2081 — 





COCKER Spaniel Puppies, well-bred_ stock, 
solids, particolors, by Champion Torohill 
Fa er-Chanipion Ladies Man. Chappaqua 





COCKER Spaniels, females, by Rees Sports- 
man. — tintpea 3s Highland’ Yonkers 















title—he could have lost it if he had | Glico 


FINE AND STEINER 
VICTORS AT CHESS 





Dake Also Triamphs in Second 
Round of Mexican Tourney 
—lico Aguirre. 





MEXICO, D. F., Dec. 29.—Reuben 
Fine of York, Arthur W. 
“Dake ‘and; 


tournament in progress here, - to- 
day — their games in the: “second 
round, . 


journed game with Steiner in the 
‘first round has not been decided. 
Dake won for the second time on 
the white side of a queen’s gambit 
declined ‘in thirty-two plays. His 


opponent was Orlando Duhalt. 
Steiner’s excellent counter-attack 
against Rojo’s queen’s 


pawn opening’ resulted in -victory 
—* the rnian in thirty-five 


gg eo Glico, Mexico City cham- 
pion, tied Dake’s score. by defeat- 
ing ‘onso Aguirre. Sanchez 
Lamego won frém Lerdo de Tejara. 
Adjournments were taken in the 
es between Abel Perez and 
lonel Manuel Soto-Larrea and be- 
tween Joaquin Medina and Captain 
J. J. Araiza. 
STANDING OF THE PLAYERS. 





V. te We. Le 

Dake ...-s0+ J— 0 |Perez ....... 
0 Aguirre s..+5 1 
Tejara ..ces- at Ye —— 2 1 
ATBiZe ..... 0 0 1 
Fine 0 — 22 
Soto-Larrea ..1 0 ie — senO 8 
Steiner ......l~ 0 TOS “wvoes-0 = 3 





PAUL DEAN TO SIGN. 


Satisfied With Cardinal Contract 
Which ‘Triples Former Pay. 


HOUSTON, Texas, Dec. 29 UP).— 
Paul (Daffy) Dean today announced 
he would sign his 1935 contract with 
the Cardinals within a few days. 

‘I’m perfectly satisfied,”’ Paul 
said, and his pretty young bride 
nodded agreement. 

It was understood the new con- 
tract, made -out for one’year, ranges 
between $9,000 and $10,000, more 
than three times the: salary the 
young right-hander received last 
season, 
ball. 

“Of course, it’s no huge salary,’’ 
Paul said, ‘‘but they’ve:been mighty 
kind to us at the Cardinal office, 
have permitted us to: make some 
money on the side, and I’m satis- 
fied.”’ 

His big brother Dizzy recently 
signed his 1935 contract with the 
Cards at a figure reported to be 
around $17,500 a year. 


Johnson Will Meet Bronowicz. 
The heaviest man engaged in lo- 
cal wrestling, Tor Johnson, 317- 
pound Swede, is to tackle Frank 
Bronowicz of Poland in the feature 
bout at the Hempstead Aran on 
Wednesday night, 


Fine, ring the’ French defense, | 
‘defeated Aviles Solares in nineteen 
moves. The New Yorker's ad- 


his first in major league | Huw 





THOMAS TRIUMPHS 





+ IN: HASTINGS CHESS 





Scores Third Victory Whew 
Botwinnik Resigns After 60 
Moves in Long Match. 


CAPABLANCA ALSO WING 





Defeats Miss Menchik in Third 
Round of International Play 
After Early Setback. 


—* 

HASTINGS, England, 
The excellent. form — 538 by * 
George Thomas in the earlier 
rounds and which enabled him 
win from José R. Capablanca o 
Cuba, today helpéd to defeat M, 
Botwinnik of Moscow in the-third 
round of the international tourna, 
ment at the Christmas congress of 
the Hastings and St. Leonard’s 
Chess Club. 

The game required two si 
and, at the close of the second, Sit 
George had scored his third con 
secutive victory. _Botwinnik, wha 
adopted the Sicilian defense, re- 
signed after sixty moves. At the 
adjournment —— position was even, 
but Sir George later outplayed Bot- 
winnik. 

Capablanca, playing the black 
pieces in a queen’s gambit declined, 
was paired with the world women’s 
champion, Miss Vera Menchik of 
Czechoslovakia, and scored his first 
triumph in fifty-five moves. 

A. Lilienthal of Hungary defeated 
R. P. Michell, England, in a queen’s 
pawn opening lasting thirty-nine 
moves, and P. 8.’ Milner-Barry of 
London won from G. M. Norman of 
Hastings in a Sicilian defense which 
went to twenty-eight moves. 

Keen interest was displayed in the 
meeting between Dr. Max Buwe, 
Netherlands, and Salo Flohr, 
Czechoslovakia, -both winners of 
earlier tournaments at Hastings. 
The latter accepted the queen’s 
gambit and drew in’ twenty-seven 
moves. 

STANDING OF THE PLAYERS. 


Ww. L Ww. - Le 
Thomas ...... 3 O |Flohr . cos,.2 1 
O cies ivan 2 41. |Michell ....i.1% 1 
Lilienthal ..... 2 1 |Miss Menchik.i 2 
aus 6 ecoual 1% |Botwinnik ... 
Capablanca ..1% Norman 2 





FOURTH ROUND ee 
Capablanca against Bar 
Norman. against Lilienthal, 
Botwinnik against Miss Menchtk, 
EBuwe against Thomas. 
Michell against Flohr. 





Milwaukee Buys Florence. 

MILWAUKEE, Dec. 29 (®).— 
Henry Bendinger, president of the 
Milwaukee Brewers of the Ameri- 
can Association, today announced 
the purchase of Paul (Pep) Flor 
ence, a catcher, from the Cardinals, 
The price was reported as $3,500. 
Florence was with. the Rochester 
club of the International League 
for the last five years. 

















the fish that brought : 


Pancho, 113%, a recent arrival from |: 


in, a 12-round |: 
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RING OUT THE OLD YEAR 
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DANCING —10 P. M. UNTIL CLOSING 


— > SVeisemakers + Balloons 


BOTTLE.OF IMPORTED CHAMPAGNE 


For Reservations Phone Circle 7-0300 
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Fine wines and liquors at low prices 
Reservations—Circle 7-4000 33 


HOTEL 


TAyT 


7th Ave. at 50th St. 
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— Alicre McCallister 


"57 5— 
Lauors Served 


ot 


— 
Bont Wood 
in New Nork. 


4 W. 8th St, _STuy 9-408 | 





PNEWNYEAR’ FARS/EMES 


Beautiful Ballroom 


HOTEL LISMORE 


253 West 73rd St. 
per person, including din- 


$ 
6 ner, dancing, noise makers. 


_ A beautiful bar serving at 
’ moderate prices. 


For reservations phone 


SUsquehanna 7-3000 
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MUSIC & DANCING $5 + 
HANDSOME LADIES’ > Paxson 


Néew Year's Eve 
Make Your Reservations Now 
K WINE & DINE 


5) ST, & 8TH AVE. 
- COlumbus 5§-1492 ¢ 
USSIAR 


R - BEAR. 


201 2nd Ave. 
or “Carl 
fw Hoven ta 

Dancing Entertainment. 
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| Lhird Period Drive Enables Ame 


AMERIGANS DOWN 


CANADIENS, 3 TO 1) 





Oust Rivals From Third Place 
in. International Group by 
Uphill. Triumph. 





4 GOALS IN LAST PERIOD} 





Smith, Klein and Chapman Tally 
After Riley’s Score Gives 
Losers the Lead. 





MONTREAL, Dec. 29. — Three 
third period goals gave the New 
York Americans a 3-1 victory over 
the Montreal Canadiens tonight, 
enabled them to end a losing streak 
that had stretched to four games 
and sent them ahead of their rivals 
to third position in the International 
group of the National Hockey 


ague. 

The Americans hit their scoring 
stride several minutes after the 
‘start of the third period after Jack 
Riley had given the Canadiens a 
lead when he broke through on a 
lone effort and rattled home a hard 
back-hand shot. 


Smith Ties the Score. 


Less than a minute later the New 
Yorkers tied the count. Alex Smith 
picked the puck from a scramble 
in front of the Canadien nets and 
beat Cude with.a hard shot to the 
corner. Sweeney Schriner was given 
an assist on the play. Both teams 
tightened and neither side was able 
to make much of a showing until 
there was less than five minutes to 
play. , 

Dede Klein, who was used spar- 
ingly as he has not fully recovered 
from the head injury he received 
two weeks ago in a fight with Nels 
Stewart of Boston, combined with 
Red Conn and Eddie Burke to send 
the New Yorkers into the lead. 
Klein’s shot coming at the fifteen- 
minute mark gave Cude little 
chance. 

Carr Clinches Game. 


The Canadiens sent five men to 
the attack in a desperate ort to 
knot the count and several times 
broke through to force Roy Wor- 
ters in the American nets to rise 
to heights with spectacular saves. 

Finally, with less than two min- 
tites to play, Lorne Carr put the 
game away when he rattled home a 
pass from Art Chapman. 

A small crowd of about 5,000 
watched the game. It was the 
‘Americans’ second victory of the 
geason over the Canadiens. In 
their other meetings the teams bat- 
ted to a 2-2 draw in New York and 
the Canadiens lost to the Ameri- 
cans here, 4—3. 

The line-up: 


AMERICANS (3). 
Goal 


CANADIENS (1). 
Cude 

Carson 

-. Jenkins 

-. Lepine 

. Joliat 


n 
Klein. . wsceerceeee 
CHAPMAN oe oe oeee . Savage 
‘ Riley 
— Raymond 
McGill 
Mondou 
. Goldsworthy 


No scoring. 
Third Period. 


—Canadiens, Riley - 6:58 
Americans, Smith (Schriner) 7:56 
Americans, Klein (Conn, Burke)...15:00 

Carr (Chapman) 18:15 

Penalties—First period: Burke, Dutton (2 

minutes each). Second riod: Carson (2 

minutes). Third period: None. 


RANGERS PLAY TONIGHT. 


Will Seek Third Victory in Row In 
Garden Game With Bruins. 


The New York Rangers will be 
seeking their third straight victory 
when they engage the Boston 
Bruins in the National Hockey 
League game at Madison Square 
Garden tonight. 

The blue-jerseyed skaters, still in 
last place in the American division 
of the league, have grown confi- 
dent, following their recent suc- 
cesses, and hope to draw within 
two points of the third-place berth 
by turning back their Massachu- 
setts rivals. 

The probable line-up: 

RANGERS. 

Kerr 


Seibert ... eee 
FONNSON ve one 0 0-0 oe DELENSE 2.0 0 


4—Americans, 








——— 
Levinsky. ..... 
MAROONS TRIUMPH, 4-2. 


Score at Toronto to Snap Leafs’ 
Winning Streak. , 


TORONTO, Dec. 29 (#).—The 
Montreal Maroons wrecked Toron- 
to’s second long winning streak of 
the National Hockey League season 
tonight by defeating the league 
leaders, 4 to 2, before a crowd of 
8,000. It was the Maple Leafs’ first 
loss in eight games. : 

The line-up: 

MONTREAL (4). 

‘ «..+.Goal 


2** 








Kilrea 
Northcott, 
Spares—Maroons: L. Conacher, Marker, 
Gracie, Shields, Gainor, Cain, Blinco, Rob- 
inson, ttier. Toronto: Hollett, Day, 
Blair, Cotton, C. Conacher, Primeau, Kelly, 
Metz, H. Jackson. 
Penalties—Shields 2, Cotton, Cain, Jack- 
son, Boll, Wentworth (2 minutes each). 


National Hockey League. 
Last Night’s Results. 
Americans 3, Canadiens 1. 
Maroons 4, Toronto 2. 
Standings of the Clubs. 
INTERNATIONAL GROUP. 


g . 
Ward, 


;| singularly effective. 


ricans to 


Beat Canadiens: on Montreal Ice 
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BAST-WEST TRAMS 
CLASH ON TUESDAY 


All-America Footbal Players 
to Appear in Tenth Benefit 
Game at San Francisco. 








By The Associated -Press. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 29.— 
The gridiron spectacle that annual- 
ly comes close to sending two all- 
America teams into a real football 
battle will reach its tenth birthday 
New Year’s Day with the long ac- 
cepted battle cry: ‘‘Strong men run 
so crippled children may walk.’’. 

Ten seasons ago the idea was con- 
ceived of picking the nation’s star 
gridiron players on a geographical 
basis of East and West. Sihce then 
some of the finest performers from 


tha/the graduating collegiate ranks 


have appeared in the charity clas- 
sic, sponsored by the San Francisco 
unit of the Shriners’ organization 
for the benefit of its Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Hospital here. 
In a decade the game has been 
built from a haphazard venture to 
a “big business’”’ proposition. About 
$300,000 has been turned over to the 
hospital from the proceeds of nine 
contests. The game first was pro- 
posed by Jack Spaulding, a gradu- 
ate of Lafayette. His associates in- 
cluded William Coffman, San 
Francisco business Iman, who since 
the third game has handled the fin- 
ancial details. 

The West leads in victories with 
six to the Hast’s three. 4 
Bad luck continued today to 
hound the Eastern football stars in 
their practice. With Duane Purvis 
and Pug Lund, both halfbacks, in 
the hospital, the remaining players 
were hampered by a steady drizzle 
during the workout at Berkeley. 
Coach. Kerr said Lund would be 
released from the hospital tomor- 
row. In the meantime, Shepherd 
of Western Maryland has taken 
over left half duties with Ed Bro- 
minski of Columbia at right half. 
Borden, end from Fordham, and 
Akerstrom, centre from Colgate, 
were fighting colds but they were 
not severe enough to send them to 
bed. 
The Western team. worked out 
lightly at Palo Alto. With no in- 
juries to worry them, the Western 
mentors discarded. scrimmage in 
favor of dummy manoeuvers. 





ds | CANADIAN-AMERICAN HOCKEY 
Results. 


Last Night’s 
Boston 3, Providence 2. 
New Haven 6, Philadelphia 2. 


e 
iladelphia 
New Haven 


Providence at New Haven. 


Allan Potts, defending men’s champion. 


- | Grower, 
25 | Pennington 


Press Photo. 


eecene: 


Associated 


TWO OF THE ENTRIES IN TITLE SPEED SKATING RACES AT NEWBURGH. 


—7 


Times Wide World Photo, 


Miss Kit Klein, 1933 women’s titleholder. 
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Field of 162 Speed Skaters Will Compete 
In Middle Atlantic Championships Tuesday 





The sixteenth annual Middle At- 
lantic outdoor speed skating cham- 
pionships will be staged at New- 
burgh on Tuesday with an entry of 
162, the largest in the history of 
the meet, listed to compete. The 
meet will be held on the six-lap 
course on Downing Park Lake or, 
if ice is not available there, on a 
new rink built in Roosevelt-Delano 
Recreation Park. The first race will 
be held at. noon, 

There will be more than 100 in 
the men’s senior tests, with the 
rest of the entries in the women’s, 
junior or intermediate divisions. 
Heading the list in the men’s events 
will be Allan Potts of Brooklyn, the 
titleholder. These races will have 
more than the usual significance 
because of the fact that the final 
Olympic tryouts will be staged a 
fortnight later. The skaters prob- 
ably will be in better early-season 
form than ever before in their ca- 
reers. 

The two leading challengers for 
Potts’s continued supremacy will 


be the veteran, Val Bialis of Utica, 
1934 runner-up; and Alex Hurd of 
Kirkland Lake, Ontario, 1933 cham- 
pion, who was unable to defend his 
laurels a year ago because of his 
participation in the world’s cham- 
pionships at Oslo. 

All of last year’s winners, with 
the exception of Miss Dot Franey 
of St. Paul, are entered. Miss Fra- 
ney has not recovered from an in- 
jury sustained in an automobile ac- 
cident. However, Miss Kit Klein of 
Buffalo, 1933 ruler, will attempt to 
regain her crown. 

The other victors entered are Jack 
Shannon of ‘Troy, intermediate 
champion, now a senior, and Jimmy 
McElroy. of Philadelphia, junior 


champion and now an intermediate. |}, 


Among the entries from the met- 
ropolitan area who are expected to 
figure in the scoring are Cliff Spell- 
man, Joe Bree, Bobby McKee, Ray 
Darmstadt and Walter Rutter. Most 
of them also are entered in the 
Joseph F. Donoghue . three-mile 
memorial race, won five times by 
Bialis. 








RUTGERS FIVE DOWNS 
PENN STATE, 52 TO 40 


Lepine Registers 15 Points as 
the Scarlet Accounts for Its 
Fifth Straight Victory. 


Special to THs NEW YorK Tres. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., Dec. 
29.—Rutgers won its fifth straight 
basketball game tonight by defeat- 
ing Penn State, 52 to 40. The visi- 
tors led in the first quarter, 13 to 8, 
but the Scarlet rallied and enjoyed 
a 26-to-23 advantage at half-time. 

Bus Lepine, sophomore forward, 
was high scorer with 15 points, but 
all of the Rutgers regulars con- 
tributed at least two field goals. 
In piling up its ninth consecutive 
victory in two seasons, the home 
team maintained its record of aver- 
aging more than a point a minute. 

The line-up: 


RUTGERS ( 
G. 





* 


* 
v 


. |PENN STATE (40). 
"15|Stocker, 1f....3.0 6 
J. 8 rt 


Bl wacamoltohok 
3 


Kozusko, c....5 
Cudlin 


Re atin cat ee 
Kornick,> rg... 
MacWilliams . 


Tg... 


ol owomoHonom 





wl conpoconoono’s 
51 cowonmmanana? 


Referee—F. Fe 
L. Smith, E. L 
minutes. , 


f 


Tguson, E. I. A. Umpi 
A. Time of quarters—10 








N. Y. U. FIVE DOWNS 
NOTRE DAME, 25-18 


By ARTHUR J. DALEY. 
Continued from Page One. 


cy | Dame rally and the N. Y. U. coun- 


ter-rally, 

The second encounter did not 
have the perfection that the first 
game possessed. Westminster gave 
an exhibition that was pretty close 
to basketball ‘at its best and many 
of the spectators left the Garden 
with the impression that the Titans 
were the best team of the night. 
There were two reasons for the 
Westminster victory. One was Ben- 
nett and the other was the tremen- 
dous physical advantage the giant 
Titan quintet had over the smaller 
St. John’s team. The Pennsylvani- 
ans employed a flexing zone defense 
and, in spite of the big court, 

the proper sized men to make it 


St. John’s has a fast, shifty 
that utilizes the quick-break. But 


3 5° difficult a job did the 


a Wy 
Chicago ..........10 
Boston. eeeeessees 9 
Detroit ee eeeeeese 7 
Rangers 


‘ee Reeens 


Tonight’s Schedule. 
vs. Boston at Madiso: 


— Garden. : 
: at Detroit, 
Chicago. 


St. Louis at | 


~ 


the screen that 
stretched 


have in penetra 
the long-armed 


‘{around, the basket that they 
-| considerable long: 





wi 
attack 


vanians came from behind to knot 
the count, eat 16—16, 18—18, 19—19 
and 21—21.. A pivot shot by Ben- 
nett and one from the corner by 
Pete Leyshock sent the Titans 
ahead at 25—21. Two minutes later 
St. John’s tied the score at 26-all. 

That was the last of the seven 
deadlocks. Bennett got to work. 
He flicked in 8 points that put the 
game out of the reach of the Brook- 
lynites whose last-minute rally was 
quite short of its mark. 

St. John’s had two grand little 
players in Java Gotkin and Rip 
Kaplinsky and splendid guards in 
Joe Marchese and Frank Maguire 
but they were much too short for 
their rivals. . 

Westminster continually broke up 
the Redmen’s attack by intercep- 
tions. ‘The Titans not only had heft 
but they had speed and finesse as 
well. It was a‘very impressive dis- 
play they gave. ‘ 

The line-ups: 

N. ¥. U. (23, 


Gross, If......2 
rf. 
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BUCKNELL AND MIAMI 
HOLD LIVELY DRILLS 


Heat Still Worries the Bisons— 
Starting Line-Up of Each 
Eleven Announced. 


MIAMI, Fla., Dec. 29 ().—Lively 
drills and scrimmage today com- 
pleted rough work for Bucknell and 
the University of Miami football 
squads, which meet here New Year’s 
Day in the Orange Bowl game. 

Coach Mylin of the Bisons, svho 
had scheduled two workouts for 
his charges, canceled the second 
after expressing himself as pleased 
with the showing in the morning 
drills. 

He was still fearful that Miami's 
heat would count heavily against 
the invading Lewisburg (Pa.) elev- 
en. Mylin also found the recent 
inability to practice at home had 
marred the timing of plays. The 
Bisons, he said, have been unable 
te scrimmage since Thanksgiving 
becayse of the frozen field. 

Coach Tom McCann of. Miami's 
Hurricanes,;-on the playing field for 
the first time in several days and 
still suffering from a sinus attack 
that sent him to bed, ran his team 
through a long defense session. 

George Crouse, substitute guard for 
the visitors, suffered a side injury 
in the scrimmage, but Mylin, after 
a physician finished his examina- 
tion, said he believed Crouse would 
be able to play. . 

Bucknell will start with Delaney 
and. Filer at end; Berkamp and 
Boiston, . tackles; Drayton and 
Green, guards, and McGaughey, 
centre. Sitarsky will fill the quar- 
terback: spot; Reznichak and Ram- 
aley will be at the halves, and Smith 
at fullback. 

Miami will start Sissman and 
Panker, ends; Beary and Mastro, 
tackles; Dansky and Wolcuff, 
guards; Glodowsky, centre. The 
backs will be Baker at quarter; 
Cook and Petrowski, halves, and 
Rose, fullback. 


College and School Results. 


BASKETBALL. 
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MOWREY: TEMPLE, 
WILL FACE TULANE 


Sophomore Back Pronounced 
Fit to Take Part in Game 
at New Orleans. 








NEW ORLEANS, Dec. 29: G).— 
Only a narrow street separates the 
training camps of Temple and Tu- 
lane tonight, as the principals in 
the New Year’s Sugar Bowl battle 
make final preparations for their 
intersectional clash. 

Temple is quartered on the Loyola 
University campus, which is sepa- 
rated from the Tulane campus only 

. 

Both teams went through light 
sessions today, but Ted 
Cox and Pop Warner failed to give 
their charges any contact work -for 
fear of injuries. 

The injury jinx has already hit 
Tulane, with Bob Simon, regular 
guard who has seen plenty of ser- 
vice during the past season, 
nitely out of the game. 

In the camp of the Owls, there 
was high glee over the announce- 
ment of Dr. John Royal Moore, 
bone specialist of Temple Univer- 
sity, that Horace Mowrey, y 
sophomore halfback, will be able to 
play against the Green Wave de- 
spite an injured wrist. J 

Dr. Moore was summoned to New 
Orleans by Coach Warner when it 
seemed certain the sophomore ball- 
carrier would be unable to play be- 
cause of his fractured wrist, an in- 
jury received in the Bucknell game. 
Dr. Moore completed his examina- 
tion yesterday and announced today 
that Mowrey would see service. 


BARBADOS GETS 80 RUNS. 


Hoad and Carew Bat Well Against 
Marylebone Cricketers. 


BRIDGETOWN, Barbados, Dec. 
29 (Canadian Press).—Fine batting 
gave Barbados 80 runs for the loss 
of no wickets at the luncheon in- 
terval today in the opening day’s 
play against the touring Maryle- 
bone cricket team. It was the first 
West Indian match for the British 
cricketers, who will tour the is- 
lands for three- months. 

Captain E. L. G. Hoad had scored 
28 runs, with three boundaries. The 
other half of the opening partner- 
ship, G. Carew, had 39, with seven 
boundaries. 

Batting on a hard wicket, beneath 
bright sunshine, they scored swift- 
ly, getting their half century in 45 
minutes. Four M. C..C. bowlers 
were used, but none was able to 
stop the West Indians. 


y narrow Ferrett Street. 


ROSE BOWL RIVALS 
END HARD PRACTICE 


Alabama and Stanford Put 
Final Touches on Plays. 








TEAMS CLOSELY MATCHED 





Even Money on Result Is Likely 
to Be Offered on Annual 
New Year’s Classic. 





By The Associated Press. 

PASADENA, Calif., Dec. 29.—Ala- 
bama and Stanford burned their 
football bridges behind them today 
with their conflict, the twentieth 
annual Rose Tournament game, 
three days away. 

Potentially the most closely 
matched elevens in recent years of 
the flower fiesta, the representa- 
tives of the West and South put the 


this afternoon. 

Stanford will work twice more 
and the Crimson Tide once, but the 
fact remained that done 
on -the practice field from now on 
can hardly turn the tide of: victory 
one way or the other. 

It is a job for the psychologists 
now and the weather man * has 
promised te maintain a hands-off 
policy. He promised clear, cool 
weather for the struggle. That will 
suit both teams. 


Early Forecast Changed. 
In spite of early talk making 
Frank Thomas’s . unbeaten 
and untied Alabama team the fa- 


the standard bearers of the West, 
without defeat but tied once, would 
go into the e at even money. 

Coach Claude (Tiny) Thornhill 
sent his team through a snappy 
signal drill today, continuing to put 
more stress on passes than on run- 
ning plays. The Southerners, ap- 
parently already at fine edge, 
worked less but stressed the same 
point—aerial football. 

The Crimson Tide has preferred to 
flow over its opponents this year. 
With Dixie Howell, halfback, doing 
most of the pitching,.the "Bama 
boys completed 57 of 116 passes at- 
tempted against nine opponents, al- 
most a .500 per cent average. 

Stanford, with a great running at- 
tack’ built around Bobby Grayson, 
attentpted only eighty-six tosses in 
ten games and completed less than 
a third of these. 


Power in Back Field. 


But the Indians didn’t need passes, 
with the hard-driving elusive 187- 


every one of his 150 trips with the 
ball. And Bones Hamilton, a great 
blocker who slants well off reverses, 
set up a remarkable 3.3 average for 
146 trips. Between them they picked 
up 1,240 yards. 

The statistics disclose convinc- 
ingly how closely matched are the 
two teams. In nine games Alabama 
amassed 3,236 yards and 124 first 
downs. Stanford collected » 2,630 


defi-| yards, but 136 first downs, against 


ten opponents. 

Their defensive strength compares 
equally well. Coach Thomas’s squad 
allowed five touchdowns, but only 
1,085 yards and 53 first downs. 
Stanford permitted only two touch- 
downs. Its opponents gained 1,150 
yards, however, and 46 first downs. 


COOPER INJURED IN SPILL. 


Crescent Player Is Removed to 
Hospital—Hershey Wins, 3-1. 


HERSHEY, Pa., Dec. 29 ().— 
The Hershey hockey team defeated 
the Crescents, 3 to 1, tonight in an 
{ Eastern Amateur League game, 
marred by serious injury to Joe 
Cooper, 20-year-old defense man of 
the Brooklyn team. 

Blinco of Hershey collided with 
Cooper and the latter skidded into 
the end boards, possibly fracturing 
his skull. He was taken to a hos- 
pital and placed under observation. 
Blinco drew a five-minute penalty 
in the mélée. 

Another rough play resulted in a 
second major penalty when Man- 
cuso of Hershey hurled M. Colville 
against the boards. 

Hank Lauzon starred for the 
Bars, scoring two goals, one unas- 
sisted. Blinco scored on Mancuso’s 
pass in the opening period. N. Col- 
ville scored the Crescents’ lone goal 
with less than two minutes of the 
second period to go. 








EASTERN LEAGUE HOCKEY. 
Hershey 





EXHIBITION HOCKEY. 
Atlantic City 3....Montreal Victorias 2 








U.S. PLANS RATIFIED 
FOR WINTER GAMES 


Continued from Page One. 


that the United States Football As- 
sociation wished to send a team to 
Germany, but that it refused to do 
so until a uniform amateur code 
was established. He presented a 
resolution asking the A. O. C. to re- 
quest the International Olympic 
Committee to insist that certifica- 
tion by individual Olympic commit- 
tees of all countries be made on the 
same basis. 

The-A., O. C. unanimously en- 
dorsed this stand, and Brig. Gen. 
Charles H. Sherrill; American mem- 
ber of the I. O. C., promised to 
present the resolution in person at 
the next meeting in Oslo. - 

The committee decided to be 


Winter Plans Outlined. 


The plans fog. the Winter — 
teams: are as follows: 


final squad to number fifteen; no 
budget — irements set. 

Skiing—Team to consist of eigh- 
teen; tryouts to be at Lake Placid 
in February, Salt Lake City -in 
Marcl and Rainier National Park 
in April for different events; bud- 
get requirements, $9,000; Utah Ski 
Club and Washington (Seattle) Ski 
Club each have turned over $1,000 
guarantee in advance, first funds 
to be contributed to the treasury. 

Figure Skating—No idea of size of 
team; tryouts to be in December, 
1935; no budget requirements set, 
but committee guarantees to raise 
own funds, 

S Skating—Team to consist of 
eight men; tryouts at Minneapolis 
in January; budget requirements, 
$7,000; Bill Taylor is desired as 
coach; the team will train two 
—— in Norway before the Olym- 
pics, 


_ Brundage Presides at Meeting, 


t The meeting was presided over by 
President Avery Brundage. Also 
present were Vice President Joseph 
E. Raycroft, Secretary Frederick 
W. Rubien, Treasurer Gustavus 
Town Kirby, Assistant Treasurer A. 
Jocelyn H. Magrath, Joseph J. Bar- 
riskill; Romeyn Berry, William J: 
Bingham, Dr. John Brown Jr., 
Henry Penn Burke, Letb Deyo, Jo- 
seph T. England, J. Frank Facey, 
Daniel J. Ferris, Emile E. Fraysse 
and A. C. Gilbert. 
Also Henry Kirk Greer, Major 
John L. Griffith, Richard L. 
, William P. Kenney, Alfred 

, Professor Fred W. Lu iQ 
Dr. G. Randolph Manning, Roy 
Moore, F. Barnard O’Connor, 
Charles Is. Ornstein, Professor L. W. 





Wortmann and James F. Simms. 


final touches on offense and defense | Santa 


vorite, it was considered likely that | 


pound fullback averaging 4.5 for|R 


strail. 


KRUGER’S 70 LEADS. 
IN CALIFORNIA GOLF 
Wisconsin Player Is Two Under 
Par for the First Round of 
$1,500 Long Beach Open. 
‘LONG BEACH, Calif., Dec, 29 
(G®).—Al Kruger of Beloit, ss 


with a 70, two under par, took the 
lead in the —— $1,500 open 








eld, N. J. 

Another group had 72s, including 
Jimmy Hines, Timber Point, L. I.; 
Harold McSpaden, Kansas City, 
Kan., winner of the recent Pasa- 
dena open; Vic Ghezzi, Deal, N. J.; 
William Hunter, Culver City, Calif.; 
Abe inosa, Chicago; William 
Goggin, San Francisco; Al Zimmer- 
man, Portland, Ore.; Lester Bol- 
stad, Minneapolis, and Emil Mashie, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Grouped at 73 were Rod Munday, 

Rosa, Calif.; Jim Demaret, 
Galveston; Al Feldman, Portland, 
Ore.; Lex Robson, Toronto; Wiffy 
Cox, Brooklyn; Johnny Dawson, 
Chicago; Mac Smith, Los Angeles, 
and Orville White, St. Louis. 

Charles Boley, Salt Lake City; 
Charles Lacey, Long Island; Dick 
Metz, Chicago; Emory Zimmerman, 
Portland; ‘od Menefee, Texas; 
Clarence. Yockey, Kansas City, and 
a4 elson, Texarkana, each 


DARTMOUTH VICTOR, 8-1. 





Overcomes Colgate Sextet at Rye, a 


Guibord Scoring 4 Goals. 


Special to THs New York Trwes. 
RYE, N. Y., Dec. 29.—Led by 
Captain Paul Guibord, who tallied 
four goals, the Dartmouth hockey 
team tonight conquered Colgate by 
a score of 8-1 at the Playland 
Rink. 

With a@ capacity crowd of nearly 
2,000 watching, the Green skaters 
outplayed their Hamilton rivals in 
all departments of the game. Gui- 
bord was a constant threat, along 
with George Riley and Walter 
(Red) Allen. 

Guibord excelled in the second 
period when he sent three goals 
into the nets in quick succession. 
Riley tallied twice for the Green, 
and Allen and Bennett added the 
other . Brown scored in the 
last period for Colgate’s only tally. 
The line-up: 


— ————— (8). COLGATE (1). 


CITY COLLEGE BOWS 


TO DUQUESNE, 40-28 





Lavender Basketball Players 
Suffer Second Loss in Two 
Nights at Pittsburgh. 





DUKES RALLY TO TRIUMPH 


Birch Leads in Onslaught Thad 
Overcomes Beavers’ 20-11% 
Half-Time Advantage. 





Special to THs New Yore Trews. 

PITTSBURGH, Dec. 29.— Phe 
City College basketball team, after 
leading at half-time, lost the second 
of its two-game trip to Duquesne 
tonight, 40—28. Last night Coach 
Nat Holman’s five bowed to 
Geneva.. ° 

For a while it appeared that the 
long range tactics of the New 
Yorkers might prevail against the 
close, guarding of the Dukes. When 
Winograd sank a long basket, the 
Lavender went into the lead and 
was ahead at the intermission, 20— 


Mes 3 

But with the opening of the final 
period the Dukes began scori 
from all angles. Paul 


four field goals and two fouls dur- 

ing the final period. Winograd, 

registering nine points, led the 
Beavers in scoring. 

The line-up: 

DUQUESNE (40). 

G.F.P. 

416 

8 

2 


: G. 
, W.4 
Winograd 


er 
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0 
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West Virginia. 
CIUCI, STONEHOUSE WIN. 


Card a 65 to Take Best-Ball Prd 
Tournament at Miami. ; 


MIAMI, Fila., Dec. 29 ).—Card 
ing a 33, 32—65, six under pan 
Ralph Stonehouse of In 
and Henri Ciuci of Flushing, des 
today won a best-ball professional 
tournament in which fifteen teams 
competed. 

Second-place honors were divided 

the teams of Willie 
Oak Ridge, N. Y., and Gene Kunes 
of Norristown, Pa., and Jock Col 
lins of Mansfield, Ohid, and 





Town 
m4 Smith of Lake Forest, Iil., 


Speckel 
—— — 4, Riley 2, Allen, Bennett, 
rown. 
Spares—Dartmouth: O’Hare, Bennett, Fer- 
—— Adams, Taft, viin, Wanstall, 
t, Allen, Otis, Harris, Wolff, Pounder. 
Colgate: ss, Schlude, Wright, Hoff, 
Relzea, Penrose 


Penalties—Ross, Relzea, Devlin, Otis, 
Brown, Van Benschoten, Bennett (2 min- 
utes each). 


LYNCH TAKES GOLF FINAL. 


Mamaroneck Amateur Turns Back 
Durand at Miami, 1 Up. 


MIAMI, Fila., Dec. 29 ().—Art 
Lynch of Mamaroneck, N. Y., to- 
day. won the Glenn H. Curtiss 
amateur golf tournament, defeat- 
ing Celest Durand of Garden City, 
L. I, in the eighteen-hole ° final, 
1 up. 

Durand won his way into the 
championship match by eliminating 
Fumitaka Konoye, Japanese stu- 
dent Prince, 5 and 3, in the semi- 
finals, while Lynch advanced over 
E. G. Livesay of White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., 3 and 2. 





turned in 66s. 

Olin Dutra, national and Miemi 
Biltmore open champion, and the 
veteran Charlies McAlister of Kew 
— L. I., finished fourth with 
a 69. 


RYERSON SCORES IN GOLA 


Beate Biue, 5 and 3, In Midwinball 
Final at Pinehuret. 


Special to Tos New Yoru ‘Tue. 

PINEHURST, N. C., Dee. 
Jack Ryerson, Cooperstown @f, 
golfer, won the midwinter 
ment today when he defeated A. 
Blue of Aberdeen, N. C., in 
final round, 5 and 3. It was Ryes 
son’s first victory in this event and 
the third successive time he has 
met Blue. 

The match started weakly, with 
Ryerson finally winning the first 
hole with a 5. Blue evened the 
match at the second hole with a 
par 4. The Cooperstown golfer an- 
nexed the third and then stayed in 
the lead for the rest of the match. 











DARTMOUTH SKIERS 
LEAD FOR TROPHY 


By FRANK ELKINS. 
Continued from Page One, 


ning the difficult race. His high- 


speed turns evoked great applause # 


from the spectators. 
John R. Houghton of McGill was 


second to the Dartmouth youth, ne-| #3— 


gotiating the event in 52.4 seconds. 
Then came two other Hanover 
skiers, Edgar H. Hunter Jr., who 
trailed the Canadian by two-tenths 
of a second, and Warren Chivers, 
who was clocked in 54 seconds. 

In leading the formidable field in 


the Langlauf, Clark ran with dash | — K. Da 


and skill along the windy snow 
Although he started forty- 
four minutes behind the first man, 
vie Canadian skier poled his way in 
ffortless manner over the grueling 
route to triumph in the remarkable 
time of 53 minutes 47.8 seconds. 
When Woods, a sophomore and 
the intercollegiate 
champion, was clocked in 56 min- 


= — — — 


31—Wayne Stevens, N. Hampshire..1 
32—W. Noehren, Williams.........1: 
33—A. T. Clement, Williams 1 
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20—D. H; OS, Ottawa ..cecces-1: 
21—William M. Tait, McGill. ...e.e.+.1: 
22—M. L. % ONTO... seceeeel: 
23—Thomas D. Skelly, Ottawa........1: 
24—L, C. MacDougall, Toronto : 
25—K. F. Craigin, New Hampshire...1: 
26—J. * Holden, Bowdoin............ : 
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J. P. Jehu, Cornell . 
32—Charies Hazelton, Williams......-1: 
John F. Cos: eee 
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ski jumping| Devi 


utes 26 seconds, he was thought to fp, 


be an easy winner. But Clark, who 
was the forty-fifth man to get away 
from the starting line, came home 
eighteenth to snare the laurels from 
his rival. 

The hardiness and pluckiness of 
the athletes were vividly shown in 
the cross-country run. Of the thir- 
ty-nine that started at minute in- 
tervals, only one failed to go the 


entire distance, while five others; , 


unfortunately did not remember the 
layout of the course and were dis- 
qualified for going out of bounds. 
Toward the — of —*r event, a 
drizzle be . This prov 
for the ————— it hindered their 
vision considerably while they were 
ing through the woods at Mount 
itney. ‘ 
THE SUMMARIES. 
14-KILOMETER SKI RACE. 


iW. G. Clark, St. +0 +00158:47.8 
—Henry. Wi eee e 0256: 
ate 0:58:41 
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Macliquaham.... 
McConvey. 
Kiefl..... 
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par Third Period. 

oronto, Rey (MacPherson) 
5—Harvard, Duffey (Dow) : 
es 2, Ecker, ell, 

MacPherson, McConvey, 8. Callaway (two 
Minutes each). 
Referees—R. a and C. Bisson. Time 


of periods—20 minutee. 
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_INSHIPPING WORLD| 





Old Lone-Red-Star Flag With 
Blue Edges Again to Fly 
on Mallory Ships. 





SCOUT ATLANTIC RATE WAR 





Local Lines Find Little Truth 
in Brussels Reports—Bag- 
gage Clerks Swamped. 





Captain Robert G. Malin, com- 
modore of the Cunard fleet since 
September, 1931, and master of the 
Samaria, has retired at the age 
limit of 60 after being thirty-four 
years in the company’s North At- 
lantic service. 

He became commodore after the 
retiremént of Captain E. C. Diggle 
of the Aquitania in August, 1931. 
The appointment carries with it an 
annual bonus of $500 and the privi- 
lege of flying the burgee, the com- 
modore’s flag, at the main truck. 
Captain Malin is regarded as a 
first-rate shipmaster. He is a quiet 
man and prefers the smaller ships. 
In fact he has made only one voyage 
as master of a really large ship— 
the Aquitania. For the past five 
years Captain Malin has had com- 
mand of the Samaria. 

He will be succeded by Captain 
John McCrostie of the White Star 
who has spent the greater part of 
his sea career in the Australian and 
New Zealand service and made one 
voyage to New York at the end of 
last month on the Alaunia. 

Captain Sir Edgar T. Britten, 
master of the Berengaria, also has 
passed the age limit but, according 
to reports from Liverpool, it is like- 
ly he will be carried on for another 
two years and be appointed com- 
modore of the Cunard White Star 
lines and be succeeded by Captain 
Reginald V, Peel, retireds commo- 
@ore of the Royal Naval Reserve, 


who takes over the Olympic next 
month. 


2 Days Late for Each Skipper. 


Despite the presence aboard of 
three licensed-masters, the Amer- 
ican Trader of the American Mer- 
chant Line will be six days behind 
schedule when she docks this morn- 
ing at West Twentieth Street. She 
was to have landed her passengers 
and cargo in time for a Chri 
holiday ashore, but gales and hea 
seas spoiled it all. 

In addition to Captain Giles C. 
Stedman, who is in command, the 
ship is carrying Captain Thomas 
F. Gates, formerly master of the 
Minnetonka, and Captain Jock 
Findlay, retired; once on Atlantic 
Transport freight ships. This will 
be the first visit here of Captain 
Gates since‘his retirement from the 
sea last June. » 

Both Captain Gates and Captain 
Findlay have masters’ licenses un- 
der the American and British flags. 
Both were in charge of British 
ships that were taken over by the 
United States Government for troop 
transport at the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American War. 

—— 9 


Europa’s Routine Upset. 


. The current. visit of the North 
German Lloyd liner Europa to New 
York has entailed a disruption of 
routine. Incidents started when the 
vessel, only three days out of Brem- 
en, was summoned to aid the 
freighter Sisto, which was founder- 
ing in heavy seas. The vessel di- 
rected her powerful lights to help 
the crew of the liner New York res- 
cue the Sisto’s crew, then proceed- 
ed to New York. 

The Huropa reached port in gala 
array, with Christmas trees at her 
masts, and immediately became a 
show place for about 10,000 visitors 
to a holiday travel exposition. She 
sailed yesterday afternoon for Nas- 
sau, making the first daylight de- 
parture in her five years of opera- 
tion and her first trip off the regu- 
lar transatlantic path. Officials ef 
the line long had considered the 
Europa as @ cruise ship. When she 
sails again next Friday she will 
carry the last contingent of Saar- 
landers en route to Europe to reg- 
ister their vote in the coming 
plebiscite, 


Mallory Back to Old Flag. 


The old Mallory Line house flag, 
which flew from clipper ships near- 
ly a cen ago was returned last 
week to Clifton D. Mallory, great- 
grandson of Charles Mallory, who 
launched the family in a nautical 
way. The ships of C. D. Mallory 


Dana B. Merrill Photo, 
COMMODORE RETIRES. 
Captain Robert G. Malin. 


Hosken to succeed him. Captain 
Hailey was with the line thirty-four 
years. Another C. P. change will 
be that Captain R. G. Latta, 
formerly master of the Empress of 
Britain and commodore of the com- 
pany’s fleet, will be named general 
superintendent at Montreal to suc- 
ceed W. J. McGriffin, according to 
reports in shipping circles. Captain 
Latta was retired last Summer. 


Atlantic Rate War Discounted. 


Indications of the likelihood of 
another rate war in the Atlantic 
passenger trade were read into re- 
ports during the past week from 
Belgium. The rumors were sup- 
posedly from the headquarters of 
the North Atlantic Passenger Con- 
ference at Brussels. 

Local steamship officials said yes- 
terday there was no foundation for 
such fears and added the reports 
probably had something to do with 
the proposal of Frank Bustard in 
London to buy the steamships 
Pennland and Westernland of the 
dissolved Red Star and start a 
cheap service to New York and 
back for $50. 

The plan fell through because the 
British Government declined to 
make any loan for the project. 

A rate war in the. Atlantic pas- 
senger service at this time, when 
the business is just beginning to 
look up after the long slump, would 
be a very poor policy, according to 
Lower Broadway ship office con- 
census. 


THE 














Fair and slightly colder weather 
was indicated by the_map charted 
at the Weather Bureau at 8.0’clock 
last night: Cloudy weather will be 
followed by snow or rain tonight 
and possibly tomorrow. ‘' 

The western low pressure area 
had moved.to the Canadian Mari- 
time Provinces and was lowered at 
Sable Island with a reading of 29.34 
inches. This was attended by pre- 
cipitation chiefly from the lake re- 
gion and Ohio Valley to the coast 
of the North and Middle Atlantic 
States. Some moderate to heavy 
snow fell in New England and it 
was falling over New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia at the time of the 
observation. 

Today’s weather is coming from 
the Canadian high now moving 
over the lakes and the North Cen- 
tral States. 

It has caused lower temperatures 
over the lakes and Ohio Valley and 
from Illinois to the Texas Pan- 


fly | handle where it is 20 to 30 degrees 


of the younger Mr. Mallory at vari- 
ous times ce 1910. 


Trippers Form ‘Alumni’ Society. 


Forme? passengers of the Balti- 
more Mail liner steamship City of 
Havre have organized an alumni 
association whose meetings are 
held to conform to the time of the 

— 

ip’s an honor - 
——— ary mem 
“field h * in the form of a 
trip to Europe next Summer. Pas- 
gengers who have crossed on other 
vessels. of the line are eligible for 
menibership, but at double the fee 
of the Havre’s passengers. 


colder. The tendency, however, was 
to warmer this cold 
along the Coastal States from East- 
ern Texas through New England 
rcaused principally by the fact that 
this area remains under the influ- 
ence of lower pressure, 

Low areas of the Southwest, as 
is the present case, continue to 
threaten snow in the Middle and 
North Atlantic States, as the highs 
at.the same time move in from the 
Northwest to furnish the cold which 


they have moved past- the metro- 
on. the border line.of rain or snow 


caused sleet and rain. 
The North Pacific low. moved 
tending itsélf--up .the 


weather over the Northern Rocky 
——— — and —5* oo 
Mani - Moder leavy 
precipitation — feces North- 
—— Hy sine to Wi 
eaviest reported was 2. 
Portland, Ore $ 


The Pacific 
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PORT ACTIVITY HIGH 


AT SAN FRANCISCO 


Unusually Large Number of 
Sailings and Arrivals Mark 
Year-End Period. 








2 LINERS OFF TO EUROPE 





Have All Passenger Quarters 
Filled—-Lists for New York 
and Orient Heavy. 





Special to Tam New Yorx Toass. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 29.—A 
burst of harbor activity is winding 
up the old year here. Yesterday 
was a banner day. Its major sail- 
ings were: , 

The Grace Line’s black and white 
Santa Paula for New York, the 
United Fruit Company’s Antigua 
for Balboa, the Dollar liner Presi- 
dent Hoover for the Orient and the 
Dollar liner President Wilson for 
New York. 

The Japanese liner Chichibu 
reaped » which went to —2* —— 

pick up passengers, return 
terday aitacdbon and sepuwtedl to. 
day for the Orient. 3 

Bound for Europe direct with all 
passenger quarters filled, -the liners 
Hindanger and Oakland sailed this 
morning. 

The General Lee is scheduled to 
arrive from the Orient tomorrow. 
The Electric liner California of the 
Panama-Pacific fleet, from New 
York, heads the list of Monday’s 
scheduled arrivals. 

Going out on the Santa Paula was 
Commodore John C. Piver, maga- 
zine publisher and former head of 
the San Francisco Yacht Club. He 
plans a three-month stay in New 
York, 

The Santa Rosa, which sailed 
from New York Dec. 22, is bring- 
ing Mrs. Julius Rosenwald, widow 
of the former chairman of Sears- 
Roebuck; Mrs. H. H. Tamen, widow 
of Tamen, co-owner of The 
Denver Post; Howard Kahn, editor 
of The St, Paul Daily News, and 
H. F, Dailey, Oakland automobile 
man, and Mrs. Dailey. 

The California is —— more 
that —* passengers, chiefly tern 
tourists and Winter sojourners on 
the Pacific Coast. 

One of the largest freighters un- 
der the American flag, the John 
Jay, today was reported due in 





politan area just near enough to be| > 
as the storm of Friday night which | MAR 
across the coastline and was ex-| , 


Rocky |. 
Mountain slope, causing warmer! 


Puget Sound Jan. 10 to load 7,000,- 
000 feet of lumber. 
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Pugnet F orsook a 
To Escape Monotony and Follow Lure of the Sea 





areer in the Arts 
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French Line Master Is Known as 
an Accomplished Painter, Lin- 
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By GEORGE FOX HORNE. 

René Pugnet was the first man in 
a long succession of rushed 
Pu pito, deviate from their tra- 
ditional careers in dip » art 
and sele ? 
ping the throbbing engine and 
the | of ion that only 
salt water and it immeasurable 
spaces can give..’ 

No one is re a stranger to 
vainglory, yé e husky, dreamy- 
eyed French Line captain, who is 

w. “‘gtanding by’’ in St. Nazaire 
to bring out the new superliner 
Normagdie next Spring, has 
achieved distinction in many fields 
not,@kin to seafaring, 

He speaks excellent English and, 
as he phrases it, ‘‘a little French, 
pretty good German and Spanish, 
two or three words of Russian and 
I used to speak Ouloff, a native 
tongue of Senegai.’’ f : 

“tT am coming,’’ he says, in his 
manner of speaking always in the 
present, “I am coming from all 
parts of the world and all kinds of 
people. All that happens so long 
ago T am. hardly able to remember 
it. My people are diplomats, art- 
ists, scientists and here am I, the 
first sailor man in my family. 

Sought to Escape Routine. 

“But I am rather a free char- 
acter, I do not like monotony; I 
said to myself I wish to get away 
from the routine life, and I find 
that during these years the séa 
has given me no monotony, no 
sameness.”’ 

Born on a Friday that was the 
thirteenth of the month, in 1881, in 
the southwestern village of Bran- 
tome, Captain Pugnet is great- 
nephew_of Frederic Auguste Bar- 
tholdi, the French sculptor who 
created the Statue of Liberty. And 
——— into the port of 7 

ork has a special significance for 
him, He speaks familiarly of the 
Goddess as ‘‘my cousin, the daugh- 
ter of my great-uncie.”’ 

Everywhere in his apartment on 
whatever liner he happens to com- 
mand the art of his forebears is in 
evidence; and .the commingling 





WEATHER OVER THE NATION 
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The chart is prepared from 
data collected at 8 P.M. yester- 
day, the figures opposite cities 
indicating the temperatures at 
that hour. 

Highs that fallow a low usu- 
ally indicate clearing weather. 
Lows that follow a high usually 
indicate unsettled weather. 

These areas generally move 
across the country from ‘orth- 
west to southeast at varying 
rates. The speed of low-pres- 
sure areas ranges from 747 to 
521 miles per day—high-pressure 
areas from 624 to 483 miles per 
day. Higher speeds govern in 
Winter — lower in Summer. 

Winds normally rotate clock- 
wise about high-pressure centres 
and counter-clockwise about low 
centres. The movement is 
also outward from the centre in 
highs and inward toward the 
centre im lows. The isobars, 
black lines, indicate the linea of 
equal barometric pressure, meas- 
ured in inches. 
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The sun rises today at 7:20 A. M. and 
sets at 4:37 P. M. 


New York City Weather Records, 


verane seme date 


Ave date for 46 years, 32. 

: h eesterday, 44, at 2 P. Mi low, 3%, 
at 7:25 A. M. 

18 A. M., 20.66; 8 P. M., 29.78. 
: 8 A. M., 98; 8 P. M., 52. 
s+ 7c. M. pee ee 
Weathér: 8 A. M., cloudy; 8 P. M., citar. 


Weather Forecasts for the Week 
Forecasts for the period Dec. 31 
to Jan. 5, inclusive, follow: 
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, and turn to the whip-| 


NERISSA, 
. | SAN JACINTO, 
Royal 


Times Wide World Photo. 


CAPTAIN RENE PUGNET. 
— ————————— 


with the science in his strain is 
evidenced in his own. inventions. 
He has patented several devices 
and innovations now being installed 
on the new giant Normandie. He 
ae a piano with his own 


hands. 

Captain Pugnet was here last 
week, for a single voyage on the 
flagship Ile de France, and he did 
not bring his piano, but in former 
years on the Paris the neatly- 
turned instrument was a familiar 
sight to visitors in his suite, and 
the delicately muted tones a wel- 
come interlude to the officers and 
men as he sat alone, musing over 
the keys. 

These things were true of the 
Paris and so will they be of the 
Normandie when she steams into 
New York early in June: on the 
dark walls mementoes and treas- 
ures hang, suggestive of many 
things—as far apart as cold and 
heat. From the slender foils and 
fleurets, knives, rapiers, sabres, 
the collection ranges to sculptures, 
to his piano, and the several vio- 
ling and a viola of exquisite tone— 
all made in ‘‘off hours’’ during his 

In other fields of art he is also 

His pastels are expertly 

He has experimented with 
natural-color photography with suc- 
cess, And between a pastel and a 
bust in the corner hang two evil- 
looking pistols, reminiscent of cof- 
fee for two at dawn. He is one 
of the best pistol shots in France 
and a champion fencer. He likes 
nothing better than a pair of box- 
ing gloves and a stalwart opponent. 


Won Distinction as Aviator. 


He is a seasoned airplane pilot 
and served on the sea and in the 
air during the war. He still takes 
up a plane whenever opportunity 
affords, as he is an officer in the 
naval reserve. 

Once during the war he was test- 
ing a big seaplane in Southern Eu- 


as an early Winter storm was ris- 
ing over the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean. With several companions as 
passengers, he brought the plane 
down safely on the Ionian Sea, not 
far from Corfu. They expected res- 
cue that night, but as darkness 
deepened the howling gale increased 
until rescue was impossible. 

They drifted during the night, 
slowly coming on thé island’s rocky 
coast, where death appeared inevi- 
table. Captain Pugnet calls it luck, 
but his companions in that experi- 
ence told how he brought the ship 
in to the only sandy beach on the 
entire island, a stretch 150 feet 
wide. He saved the plane and in 
two or three days after the storm 
abated help came and he flew the 
re ship back. 

ring his early sea career, when 
tie was a mate on the Connetable 
de Richmond, Captain Pugnet and 


twenty-three other men on the shi 


. | Wen: Distinction as Aviator in 


’ |they witnessed the eruption of a 


rope, when it became disabled just} Tricou, Cmdr, 





World War—Keeps Piano Built 
by Himself ia Cabin, 


away. The steel rings on which the 

5* throwing sparks. to tne 

e 

deck. They were carrying oil cargo 

dines aistte standing ea; the deck 
s' on the 

watching the sparks fall. When it 

was over they went on their way 

y, only to meet in the 

c an prob- 

They 

saw an island that had not been 

charted and was not afterward men- 

tioned on any map. — 
In the midst of another storm 





submarine volcano. 

“It was marvelous, terrific,”*Cap- 
tain Pugnet recalls. ‘‘It looked like 
fire everywhere.’ The wind was 
blowing at hurricane force, and we 
could not distin what we saw 
because ‘of e in the air and 
spray lifted out of the sea. But 
there appeared to be a fire all 
around us. The next morning we 
saw beds of lava floating for miles | 
and miles, and as it was g 
on the following day we all saw 
in the distance what appeared to 
be a great cloud, like another 
storm. 

‘“‘As we came closer we saw that 
it was an island about 300 or 400 
feet high and approximately a mile 
in length. The island had not been 
reported before, nor since, and must 
have disappeared again soon after 
we saw it.” : 

The captain is an avid reader, but 
seldom reads in French.. He likes 
German, English and Spanish 
books. He is a devotee of mystery 
stories, particularly those of Conan 
Doyle. On his ship he arises at 6 
o’clock every morning, and, when 
asked if his steward awakened him 
at that hour replied that on the 
contrary it was he who shook the 
steward out. 

“T am first,’’ he said. 
the others.” 

He takes exercises, shadow-boxing 
and shadow-fencing, if may 
thus term the vicious riposte and 
parrying with his fleuret into the 
early morning shadows of his cabin. 
Then he has breakfast and checks 
over the ship’s course, and the re- 
ports of various department heads 
on his vessel, 

Like many captains, he eschews 
the routine ship inspection, pre- 
ferring to appear unannounced in 
any part of his ship at any hour of 
the day or night. Every member 
of his crew knows that the dark 
head may suddenly be poked into 
the veriest corner to see if the 
machine-like precision of his travel- 
——— maintained. 

en in New York he stays ‘‘at 
home here on the ship because I 
have so many friends who come to 
see. me,” and on the other side, he 
lives between voyages with Mme. 
Pugnet and-their daughter, Marie- 
Louise, a popular young conce 
pianist. \ 

At present, however, the Pugnet 
home is in St. Nazaire, amid the 
clatter and bustle of one of the 
world's t shipyards, where the 
Normandie is lifting her towering 
masts and stacks skyward. 


1. M. M. Offices in Russia. 


The International Mercantile Ma- 
rine Company has extended its con- 
tinental organization to Russia, it 
‘was announced yesterday by P. V. 
G. Mitchell, vice president. The 
main Russian offices will be in 
Moscow. He announced also that 
the I. M. M. had been appointed 
general passenger agent of the 
American Scantic Line in the 
United States and Canada. 


Naval Orders. 


. Special to Tas New Yorx —* 
ASHINGTON, Dec. 20.—The Bureau o 
= released the following orders 


“IT awaken 








. BE. H., San Pedro, Calif., to 


Thor, T. H. 
Lt. J.'F., the Relief, to Los An- 


eles, y 
Bory . 1A. J. GC. Ir., Medical Corps, 
the —— to Naval Station, Nor- 


folk, Va. 
, Jr, Lt. BR. A., Dental Corps, the 
to Marine Barracks, Quantico 
a. 
Cone, Jr, Lt. H. &., — 
johnes 5 Lt. W. C., Pearl Harbor, 
. Hy Destroyer 
Guaner D. B., Pearl Harbor, T. 
H., to Asiatic 
Abrams, Chief Mach. P. 
will, to treatment Na 
Danielski,, Kieo. J. M., the Idaho, to the 
Arkansas 
Gardner, Chief Pay Clerk W. H., San 
Francisco, Calif., 
; Pay Olerk L. J., the Memphis, to 
WRavet aie Nortolic Ve 
oom Pay Clerk +» to ilth 


to navy yard, Pearl om —** 
— 
, Wiese, W. L., the Ogiala, to the 
a 
a 
Movements of Naval Vessels. 











Ship and Line. 
AMER. TRADER, Am. 
PRESIDENT 


AMER. SHIPPER, 
HAITI, Colombian 





ANTONIA, Cunard-White Star 


a —* 


BIR ..cccsaceeeeees Buenos Aires..Dec, 2 
WARNER 


Incoming. Passenger and Mail Ships 

(*As reported by wireless to lines’ offices here.) 
Today. 

, LINCOLN, Dollar..,..Manila, Nov. 17.....,.°Noon..12th St., Jersey City 

+4 PETEN, United Bruit... vos cccessee Pert Limon, Dee. 23...°S P. M.. .+<. Morris Bt. 


Tomorrow. 
‘United States...Liverpool, Dee. Blu... j 6 cece senses We 20th Bt. 


tee-teeereseene Trinidad, Dec. $1......°9 A. M...+.....W. SBth Mt. 
‘Porto Rico........8an Juan, Dec. 26....,°8:30 A, M.....Maiden Lane 
FLORA, Dutch... 1 ....-.-Maracaibo, Dec, 20..,,°8:30 A. M.Morntague &t.,Bn, 
HAVANA, Ward .....-— cone -0e VOTR Ors, Dot, 26.20.98 As Mise .ckeeee Wall Bt. 
; “ Tuesday, January 1. be 
AM. MERCHANT, Am. Merchant..London, Dec. 22..... we As Mos seene--0s-W. 17th Bt, 
VOLENDAM, Moliand-América.,,...Réttetdam, Dec. 22..,.P. M.......5th St., Hoboken 
«ee - Liverpool, Dee. 22... PF. MusjpenectaW. 34th at. 





MARU ooeees Kobe creseven OV, BB 
WASHINGTONNorfolk ......Dec, 28 
owoee Philadelphia. . ow 


i 


‘Will Dock. 
Det. 18 eA Mies... We 1Tth Mt, 


Dec, 23..+.-°8:30 A, M.....Coenties Slip 





N 
A 
Cc 


many, Great 


pn A 


4 —* 
a RG ha Spa 


MANHATTAN, United States 


seceses West 


Cunard-White Star..... West 


- 


VULCANIA, Cosulich 
CHATEAU THIERRY, U, 8. Army.Cristobal, Dec. 28..........Montague 8t., Brooklyn 


WASHINGTON, United States 
GEROLSTEIN,’ Bernstein 
MON’H OF BERMUDA, Furness... Bermuda, Jan. 3 


204 the we ee 


Thursday, 
»e+eeeGenoa, 


vnse Porto 
Friday, 


vana, | 


PRES. VAN BUREN, Dollar. ...-..Maracilies, 19... M..19th Mt, Jersey City 
+++ eee Bermuda, A 5———— 
AQUITANIA, Cunard-White Star...Nessau, Dee. 30.......P. 
STATENDAM, Holland-America..,.West Indies eruise....P. M.......5th St., Hoboken 
RELIANCE, Hamburg-American... Bermuda, Dec, 30......P, M...u.......W. 44th S&t. 
ROTTERDAM, Holland-America.... Bermuda, Dec. 30......P. M.......5th 8t., Hoboken 
QUEEN OF BERMUDA, Furness..Bermuda, Dec. 30......A.Muc.o-....W. 55th St. 
IROQUOIS, Clyde-Maliory «........ 
COAMO, Porto Rico........ 


WV. 20th Bt, 
MW. Uéth Bt. 


«ec ose ee SOR Domingo, Dec, 27..A. M.......-.Maiden Lane 
Wednesday, 


MUROPA, North German Licyd,... Nassau, Dec. $1.......A.M 
LAPAYETTS, Freach 
GEORGIC, 


January 2. 


Crilise.... cA. Macs nns me V. 15th St. 
cruise, .. 


SANTA ELENA, Grace............8. Francisco, Dec. 16..A. M...~.s10.W. 2ist St. 
SANTA MARIA, Grace... 06+... V 
7 Ward 22* 


b, Dec, 14... A. Mi... reesMorris 8t. 
BO eect Mins meme mesesss Wall Bt. 

January 8. 

Deo, 27... 


WESTERN WORLD, Munson... ....Buenos Aires, Dec. 15.......Montague St., Brooklyn 
TOLOA, United Fruit. .......e0ss<. Santa ⸗ 
MUGBA, United Fruit..... 


Dec. Tee cscs 

Dec. 30 o-oo e wee twee me ss  MOPEIA at. 
january 4. 

Co eae RPP he et W. Sith 8&t. 


W. 20th St. 


TP, Dec. 24........-..-...Pier D, Weehawken 


_Ships Which. Departed Yesterday 
Due. 


17|/ PONCE Juan 

SANTA. BARBARA. Phe 
VIRGINIA 8. 

2 YORO 


ee 
eee 


La Ceiba ....Jan. 5 





Outgoing Passenger and Mail Ships 


The following table shows the names of ships, the lines operating 


SAIL TOMOREOW. 
. ‘Transatlantic, 


Merchant 


ora, {Revel 
we ae ae, Maree 


OF BERMUDA (Furness 


), Bermuda Jan. 2 
3 P. M.), t 


Brunswick 


rom W. 65th &t. 


na Line, Destination. 
— (Cunard-White Star) 
ack Gull (Black Diamond).... 
Hamburg embers Ameriean), »- burg 

ew (Bl Dempster)....Accra 


them, their destination, when their regular and supplementary mails 
close at General Postoffice and City Hall station (regular mails close at 
Brooklyn General Postoffice one hour earlier and at the Morgan Annex 
one-half hour later), when fhey sail, location of piers 
which they carry mail. 
dates of arrival. 


points for 


Dates after names of ports indicate scheduled 
Ordinary printed matter, parcel post and registered 
mail close two hours before regular mails’ closing time (Brooklyn Gen- 
eral Postoffice four hours earlier) unless otherwise stated. Supplemen- 
tary mail requires double postage and is accepted only at the General 
Postoffice and City Hall station, unless otherwise stated. 


SOUTH AMERICA, WEST INDINA, 4c. 
Cristobal (enema Raliroad)....Cristobal 
Kansan (Amer. watlian)... 
Oriente (Ward) 

Thurafay, Jan. 3. 
piece, — @tar)..... Lenten 
Manhatian (united fitates)... — 

SOUTH AMERICA, WEST INDIES, éc. 
Coamo (P. Rico)...8anto Domingo City 
geist ( > secoesecescee, Cristopal 

vana (Ww ) ee eeees ee esoes Vv Crus 
Lara ( ch canbdenenbons eon yra. 
Nerissa_ ( ) a. 
Peten (United t eases mon 
President Lincoln ( ar)..,8an Francisco 

» gan. 4, 
re TRANSATLANTIC, 
Amer, Merchant (Amer, Merchant). 
B North German 
West bidara, via Ne 


SOUTH AMERICA, WEST INDIES, &c. 
Sea atl Sree 
burg-Am: Can)... Bermuda 


seePeeeeeeseses 





eeeeeeteeese 


(rege? 
To Fruit)......+...Manta Marta 
mail closéa on 310 


alow (United 1 
munuien before chip pail, tite matle ecrriea 








Outgoing Freighters Carrying No Mail 


Co 
N: 


—2 


YURI MARU wos. 
ie ———— 
3 
site, Boston, mnstead —— ——— 

seseees Ban seed an, 
Be wwccnceeess Porta Plata... Jan. 


GELINA . 
A8TO 


Transatlantic Mails Due at New York 


ANTONIA (Cunard-White Star Line) fe a 
Britain, Netherlands, Norway, 








ga 422 
—4 
— 
2 pera 


2 
s 


MARRS ih. Manila“. 7757. 


COIN: 
Wrst 


BEEREEEETErS 
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Tuesday evening with mails from Ger- 
and’ Awitseriand. ⸗ 


WASHINGTON (United States Lines) is due Saturday with maſje from —2 
Soviet t 


So Germany, Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Union of 


Transpacific Mails Due at New York 


e Annex at 12 
indicate the 


— 


Jan, 26. 


CHINA AND JAPAN—M: 
12, arrived on an. HAW 
These mails are due in New York 


an, 


date 


dates: Yokohama Dec, 13 


and on 
uu, 
vee dispatched East frome Beattie 


Transpacific Mails From New York 


mails close 
M. ¢ 


Cty. —— —— 


on 
of mail at that port as announced by 
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GROUND ALREADY BROKEN 
"POR NEW DEAL CONGRESS 





Recast Relief and 


Recovery Policies 


Await Ratifying by First Great 
Majority Committed to Them 





OPPOSITION IS HELD NEGLIGIBLE 





Social: Security Program, Taking Shape 
Between Sessions, Is Likely to ‘° 
Engross Federal Legislators 


, 





By ARTHUR KROCK. , 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 29.—The first New Deal Congress, the 
venty-fourth, will assemble next Thursday, and a clue to its po- 
ae behavior may be obtained from the fact that, of the 531 
members of the two branches, it has been estimated that more 
than 350 owe their seats to the President. ‘Their success at the 
polls has been ascribed to their pledges of fealty to him and his 
policies, however they may evolve. 
These policies have included vast government expenditures, and 
a large majority of the members of the Seventy-fourth Congress 
are on record before their constituents as favoring a continuation of 
Federal bounties. This promise may weaken the President’s hold 
should a policy of retrenchment be put into effect before the fruits 





of an industrial revival have begun 
to be gathered in all communities. 
Radicals on the currency question 
may become impatient, waiting for 
the revival, and seek to force infla- 
tionary measures upon the Execu- 
tive. Unless a compromise is 
reached on the demand of veterans 
for a prepayment of the bonus, 
even this: Congress may override 
the President’s opposition to .cash- 
ing the certificates. But, aside from 
thesé hazards, his control of the 
new Congress seems as assured as 
anything in politics can be. 

It is the first New Deal Congress 
because its predecessor, the Sev- 
enty-third, ‘was chosen in the elec- 
tions of 1932 when many of the 
President's current policies werg 
not le in the campaign 
oratory: e was-no debate on 


such proposals as NRA, AAA, 


FERA, PWA, and devaluation of 
the currency because neither can- 
didate foréshadowed them. But the 
elections of 1934 were held after the 
New. Deal had beén almost fully 
developed, and the issue was 
whether to élect Congressional as- 
pirants who could be relied upon 
to do what the President wished. 
Overwhelmingly, so far as seats in 
the national legislature are con- 
cerned, the people voted for candi- 
dates who promised that. There- 
fore the Seventy-fourth Congress is 
the first. that has had a mandate 
on thé New Deal. 


Reshaping of Federal Program. 

Between the adjournment of the 
Fedéral legislators last June and 
their reassembling this week, the 

tive arm of the govern- 
ment has beén busier—with the ex- 
ception of the Summer period of 
1983—than. at any time in recent 
American history. Much of this 
activity has heen a preparation for 
the session ahout to begin. 

After the President's holiday in 
the Caribbean and the Pacific he 
returned to the United States and 
began to reform the NRA. General 
Hugh S$. Johnson retired and was 
succeeded. by what is almost a 
decemvirate. Price -fixing was 
abandoned for future code making 
and curbs on production were 
loosed, The best minds in the ad- 
ministration ‘busied themselves on 
changes they will ask from Con- 
gress when the NIRA, the source 
of the NRA, comes up for renewal 
next June.  ~ — 

The Federal Housing Authority 
‘was set up uhder James A. Moffett 
as part of a new drive to revive 
heavy industries and eliminate the 
government as their competitor. A 
budding controversy between Mr. 
Moffett and Administrator Ickes of 
the PWA was stifled, and the 
PWA’s housing activities were lim- 
ited to low-cost projects which do 
not appeal to private industry. 
Pursuing the same effort, coopera- 
tion with the administration was 
pledged by the American Bankers 
Association and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Coordination Proceeding. 

Steps to coordinate the diffuse 
and often. conflicting agencies of 
the New: Deal were taken, notable 
among which was the creation of 





tude toward certain policies have 
as yet received no hearing from 
the President. 

The Congressional interim was 
notable also for the breakdown of 
the naval ratio conversations in 
London among Great Britain, Ja- 
pan and the United States and the 
denunciation of the Washington 
Treaty by Japan. Whether the dis- 
agreement will be bridged over, or 
whether there is to be a naval race, 
depends upon developments in the 
two years the treaty has yet to run. 
In the international field can also 
be listed the beginning by the State 
Department, at the President's di- 
rection, of a restudy. of neutrality 
polities with a view to keeping this 
country out of the néxt foreign 
war; a Senate investigation of the 
munitions industry, buttresséd by 
the ‘appointment of a Présidential 
commission to mobilize industry 
and limit its profits’ in the event of 
war; and the emergence once more 
of the World Court protocols, 
which, administration Senators say, 
will receive our national adherence. 

Regulation of/ great public utili- 
ties, one of thé few things in the 
New Deal which the President ad- 
vocated as a candidate, came to the 
forefront, with suits against TVA 
competition by certain power inter- 
ests and government encouragement 
of communities (such as New York 
City) to build their own power 
plants. Other tests of actions under 
the NRA and kindred legislation be- 
gan a move toward adjudication by 
the Supreme Court. 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission, under the chairman- 
ship of Joseph P. Kennedy, adopted 
a clement policy toward honest 
houses of issue and sought, by mod- 
ifying registration requirements, to 
be followed by relaxations of pros- 
pectuses, to make it simpler for the 
capital market to resume. 


Rise of Social Security Plans, 

But perhaps the most important 
and significant of the developments 
of the interim, and the one most 
germane to the New Deal, was 
the sudden rise of the social se 
curity program—old-age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, old-age 
insurance and so forth. It is now 
evident that Congress-will be asked 
to set more than one of these pro- 
tective systems in motion, the ob- 
jective being to guard young work- 
ers against the effects of a depres- 
sion and to give old workers a com- 
petence on which to _ retire, 

The Seventy-fourth Congress will 
hear full reports and recommenda- 
tions on all these matters, and the 
legislative mill is expected to be- 
gin to grind at once. Social se- 
curity, the transition of direct re- 
lief into work-relief, the state of 
the railroads, the eventual balanc- 
ing of the budget, the coordination 
of the New Deal, the strengthening 
of the. Federal Reserve System, 
and the revision of the NRA, 
PWA and the 460 millions of emer- 
gency tax levies (all of which ex- 


pire in June) —these will be the. 
main concerns of the new Congress. : 


Politically, it is unique in the lack 
of formal opposition that can be 
mustered against the President and 
his followers. Not twenty Senators, 


not seventy-five Representatives, |; 


can be depended upon to stand 


| against the philosophy of the New 


Deal. The House machine will be 
headed by Speaker Byrns; the Sen- 


ate steam roller will be under the. 


hand of Senator Robinson of Ar 


kansas, with the Vice President 
more or less hidden in the fuse- 
box. Against these, Representative | 


Snell, in the House, can do literally 
nothing with his handful, many of 


whom are tied up with spending 


pledges; and, in the Senate, Mr. 


- Republican leader, is. 4 


Fewer Chicago Youths 
Brought Before Court 


Special Correspondence, THE New York Tres. 
CHICAGO, Dec. 27.—If the 
court records are a fair criterion, 
Chicago youths are improving in 
behavior. Whether that be owing 
to the discipline of the depres- 
sion years or work by sociologists, - 
the Boys’ Court reports that the 
number of male offenders be- 
tween 16 and 21 years of age who 
appeared at its bar in 1934.is 30 
‘per cent lower than in 1933. It 
has dropped from 7,136 to 4,992. 
Against the depression theory 
is the fact that only 26 per cent 
of, those facing the judge had 
jobs. Idleness seems to have 
beén a factor in promoting law- 
less conduct, Slightly more than 
50 per cent of the boys were stu- 
dents at high school or college. 
Those who had jobs were earning 
on the average less than $10 a 
week. : 


NEW ENGLAND SEES 
‘OUTLOOK AS FAIR 


End of Year Gain Followed 
~ Earlier Slump Due to 
Textile Strike. 














1934 NOT SO GOOD AS 1933 





But Stocks Are Low in Sev- 
eral Key Industries and-Or- 
ders Show Strength. 





By F. LAURISTON BULLARD. 
Editorial Correspondence, THE NEW vonx Times. 

BOSTON, Dec. 27.—A graphic rep- 
resentation of New England busi- 
ness the past year would show a 
line slanting sharply upward for 
three months, then slowly. slanting 
downward month by month, with a 
dizzy drop in September, and final- 
ly again slanting upward during 
the remaining months until now it 
stands about: midway behind the 
‘high of Aprii-and the starting point 
in January. © 
1983. It compires rather with'1982 
and lags much bélow the “normal” 
pre-depression level. The Septem- 
ber drop was due of course to the 
textile strike, a calamity which at 
the outset befell a single major in- 
dustry but shortly produced serious 
effects on them all. 

Power consumption is up more 
than 4 per cent. Bank credits in 
early December were at a level 
about 15 per cent above last year. 
Money this Christmas season has 
been plentiful. The people have 
been spending freely. The release 
a few weeks ago of large amounts 
to depositors whose funds had been 
locked up in closed banks encour- 
aged the general disposition to buy 
goods. In some respects this has 
been the best Christmas since the 
depression began. 

Outiook Fairly Good. | 

The outlook for the new year is 
fairly good. Stocks are low in sev- 
eral key industries. Orders show & 
less than seasonal decline in vol- 
ume. The spirit of the people counts 
for much. If not exactly buoyant, 
that spirit is cheerful: Having at 
long last learned the futility of at- 
tempting to defy realities, the peo- 
ple manifest a disposition to accept 
them; they are disposed to make 
the best of a situation which is be- 
yond their control, but at the same 
time a great number of enterpris- 
ing men—and women—are overlook- 
ing no chance to improve their own 
lot. Leaders in business and indus- 
try are chiefly apprehensive of 
“trouble’’ the coming year from 
two sourcas, labor and legislation. 
If serious strikes occur, the conse- 
quences may be serious. The em- 
ployers.affirm their intention to do. 
all ‘within reason” to satisfy labor, 
and they ask labor “only to be 
equally reasonable.’”’ What Con- 
gress may do is problematical, and 
the uncertainties as to the policies 
of the numerous alphabetical ad- 
ministrative agencies induce cau- 
tion in the formulation of long-term 
plans for industry. 

The great textile industry has had 
a bad year.. The first quarter in 
woolen textiles was fair, then came 
the slump which culminated in the 
strike difficulties. That strike in 
New cut actual production 
of woolen textiles by 50 per cent, 
and that means, as the mills were 
then producing at only half normal 
rates, ah actual reduction of pro- 





|Britain Will Press Moves 


To Aid Security in Europe 





New Hope Follows Success in the Saar and 
_The Hungarian Issues—Accord on Arms 
weit Is Again Viewed as a Possibility. 





By CHARLES A. SELDEN. 


Wireless to THE 


LONDON, .Dec. 29.—The British 


Government will begin the new 
year in an optimistic frame of mind 
concerning the Continental outlook 
and the part Britain hopes to play 
in European international politics. 
It is even talking again of a dis- 
armament agreement as an objec- 
tive that actually may be achieved 
in 1935. That long-sought accom- 
plishment wotld, in turn, accord- 
ing to the British view, give the 
United States a new incentive to 
concern herself with international 
affairs, which is another end this 
country earnestly desires to see at- 
tained. — 
‘This optimism is a sharp reversal 
from the feeling of gloom that pre- 
vailed as recently as the beginning 
of December. The change is at- 
tributed almost entirely to what 


Anthony Eden, the Lord Privy Seal, 


accomplished at Geneva the first 
fortnight in December by smooth- 
ing out the Hungarian-Yugoslav 
quarrel and by. announcing that 
Britain would send troops to the 
Saar. 

Those two favorable turns in in- 
ternationalism gave a new stimulus 
to diplomacy to get itself out of 
blind alleys. In claiming credit for 
that the British naturally hope to 
retain the lead in making further 
progress. 

Visits Are Significant. « 

Hence the recent visi’ of Sir John 
Simon, the Foreign Secretary, to 
Foreign Minister Pierre Laval of 
France, the possibility of his stop: 
ping in Paris: again next week on 
his way home from Cannes and the 
further possibility that M. ‘Laval 
will come to London immediately 
after his conference with Premier 
Mussolini in. Rome. The London 
visit wil) have to come between M. 
Laval’s return: from Rome and the 
neeting of the League of Nations 
—— Geneva the middie’ of 


“‘Thé British Foreign Oftise tow 
thinks the chances that the French 


New Yorx Tres. 

Foreign Minister will get to Lon- 
don are very good. If he is de- 
layed too long in Rome the next 
Anglo-French talks will take place 
in Geneva. It is evident that Lon- 
don takes a peaceful outcome for 
the Saar plebiscite on Jan. 13 so 
much as a matter of course that it 
considers it perfectly safe to ar- 
range other affairs without await- 
ing the result of the voting on the 
future :tatus of that former Ger- 
1,.n territory. 

However, there is anxiety here 
concerning the effect restoration of 
.the Saar to the Fatherland may 
have on Germany. Restoration it- 
self is taken for granted, but will 
it make. Chancellor Hitler more 
amenable or more truculent? Brit- 
ish statesmen do not pretend to 
know the answer to that question, 
but they admit that everything, in- 
cfuding their own New. Year’s op- 
timism, depends upon it. 

Arms Accord Essential. 

The settling of lesser questions, 
even that of Franco-Italian rela- 
tions, according to the British, will 
not straighten out Europe unless 
there is a disarmament agreement 
that includes Germany. That, of 
course, is contingent upon how 
much France is willing to concede 
toward Germany's demand for 
equality. 

That is the point the British are 
laboring on now with the French, 
but they feel that there is more 
hope since M. Laval succeeded 
Louis Barthou in the French For- 
eign Office. Incidentally, the new 
Yugoslay Government is considered 
better than average for that coun- 
try, so according to the apparently 
cold-blooded British view the law 
of compensation is applicable to the 
October assassinations at Mar- 
seilles. P j 
, The first vital.step in what Brit- 
diplomacy ié*considéred to be M. 


* Continued on. Page Three. 
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LAKE STATES SURE 
1995 LOOKS BETTER 


Brighter Prospects Are Noted 
in Wisconsin, Illinois 


and Indiana. 





JOBS .ARE NEEDED MOST 


Dividends Reported Better but 
Caution Persists With Mass 
~ Unemployment. 





By 8S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK. 

Editorial Correspondence, THE New Yor Times. 

CHICAGO, Dec. 27.—Improving 
conditions in 1934 have brought a 
better outlook for agriculture, au- 
tomobile and merchandising that 
should pay handsome dividends for 
the States of Wisconsin, Illinois 
and Indiana during at least half 
the new year. ie 

In Indiana, Gary reports i:n ab- 
normally good year-end demand for 
stee) from automobile manufactur- 
ers and the farm implement com- 
panies, whose sales during 1934 
have averaged at least 80 per cent 
above 1933. Operating schedules 1n 
these two industries alone justified 
the belief that ingot output would 
tun consistently ahead of last 
year’s -capacity ratio for some 
months to come. Rising commod- 
ity prices, particularly in food 
stuffs, forecast a better dollar turn- 
over and profit volume among the 
Indianapolis wholesale grocery 
houses. Improvement in consumer 
goods sales is expected to help the 
entire light manufacturing region 
just south of Lake Michigan, while 


the announcement‘of a reorganiza-. 


tion plan for a large South Bend 
automobile company is regarded as 
the removal of an important bar- 
rier to a successful sales vear. 
Merchants Are Optimistic. 


Minois business men likewise are 





LEAGUE FACES 1936 
AMID BRIGHTER AIR 


The Increased Good-Will in the 
World Is Needed for Many 
Problems Before It. 





SAAR AND CHACO HEAD LIST 


Strain of Economic Troubles Is 
Ménace to Solutions Before 
They Are Too Late. 


By CLARENCE K. STREIT. 
Wireless to Taz New Yorx Times. 

GENEVA, Dec. 29.—The new 
year approaches with the world 
atmosphere—which is to the League 
of Nations what oil is to machinery 
—much better, generally speaking, 
than a year ago. 

In so far as. good-will can help to 
solve international problems the 
situation promises to be eased both 
in regard to political questions or 
preparations for a future war and 
in regard to the economic world 
war, which enters its sixth year. 
Evidences are observed of an im- 
proved spirit of cooperation in both 
fields among all the larger. powers, 
with: the exception of Japan and 
Poland. ‘ 

Whether oil is all the League ma- 
chine needs and whether this in- 
crease in oil suffices seem doubt- 
ful. It is not doubtful that the load 
to be handled in 1935 is far heavier 
than that in 1934 or in many years. 


Long List of Problems. 

The year 1935, because of several 
factors, such as the workings-of 
the Versailles treaty and the Wash- 
ington and: London naval treaties, 
has long been awaited uneasily in 
diplomatic quarters as a critical 
period. Circumstances have con- 
trived to make it even more critical 
than had been foreseen. 

On. the political side the 1935 pre- 
view shows an imposing list of 








Request for Complaints 
Stirs Paris Phone Users 
ass Su thon Sg Open 
PARIS, Dec. 18.—‘‘Complaints 
are invited,”’ is the announcément 


which has been received with 
some surprise by the users of the 


The announcement was made 
by the new Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs, Georges Mandel, who 
has distinguished himself.by mak- 
ing several investigations ofthe 
service and imposing numerous 
punishments on: the department 
personnel. 

According~ to the Minister's 
orders there is to be an imme- 
diate investigation of every com- 
plaint, oral or written, and a 
reply is to be made by the depart- 
ment within forty-eight hours 
after it is received. 








SPANISH REPUBLE. | 
~ WEATHERS RII 


Government Showed Strength 





in Crushing ‘Inevitable’ 
Social Revolution. 


1935 PROSPECTS BRIGHT 





Way Cleared for Program of 


Economic and Farm Reform 
—Public Confidence Revived, . 





By WILLIAM P. CARNEY. 
Wireless to Tus New. Yore Trags, 


MADRID, Dec. 28.—The October 
uprising was the most important 
milestone ‘passed by the young 
Spanish Republic in 1934—and_ per- 
haps in the entire three and one- 


half years of its existence. 


Because the bloodless revolution 
of 1981, which brought the republic 
into being, was strictly. political in. 
character, every one said.a social 


would have to take pla¢ 


revolution 


JAPANESE DENUNGIATION 
~ WILL FREE ALL NAVIES — 
Tokyo Will Seek in a New Agreement, 
On Basis of Equality, to Bar 
All ‘Offensive’ Ships. 








WOULD LIMIT CRUISING RADIUS 





To Refuse Now to 


Washington and London Are Believed Ready 


Agree to Parity— 


Two Years Remain for Negotiation. 





: By EDWIN 
When Ambassador 


he took a step which will on Dec. 


same time. 


L. JAMES. 


Saito informed Secretary Hull yesterda 
of Tokyo’s denunciation of the Washington Naval Treaty of 1922, 


31, 1936, free all the contracting 


powers—the United States, Great Britain, Japan, France and Italy 
from the limitations of that compact. Furthermore, his action 
scraps the London Naval Treaty of 1930, which will expire at the 


This means that unless the naval powers make a new treaty 
of limitation in the next two years they will stand in a position at 
the beginning. of 1937 to indulge in an unlimited construction race 
if they so desire. Up to the present, the United States and Britain 


have refused to accept the Japanese demand for ty, the refusa 
of which as a basis for the projected © —— 





1935 naval conferénce led to Tokyo’s 
action in denouncing the naval 
treaties at a time which will lead to 
their earliest possible death. 

The Japanese statenient of yester- 
day emphasizes that Tokyo stands 
ready at any time to enter a new 
naval conference when the principle 
of Japan’s right to naval equality 
with any other nation is recognized. 
Not only that, but Japan proposes 
a radical reduction in general naval 
tonnage. In other words, she will 
be satisfied with parity obtained by 
the other naval powers reducing 
their superior fleets. There is some 
analogy betwéen this suggestion and 
that President Coolidge made in 
1926 to Britain at Geneva when he | 


before democracy could get a’ firm |SUsKosted, that Jf Britain scrapped 
hold in this country. = —— Paw ae Ma would be: unneces- 


Bankers and business men — 


to take this pessimistic 
riously, Insufante companies 


riots. 
Tourist trade, 
much 





ra 


failed to draw foreign visitors. 
Upheaval Seen as Inevitable. 


In fairness to those bankers and 
business men who took wisé pre. 
cautions against what might hap- 
pen to their property if the menace 
of social revolution became a real- 
ity, it should’ be stated that few 
were much worried or doubted what 
the outcome would be. They did 
not expect ,the advocates of social 
anarchy or of some Soviet or Com- 
munist form of government ever to 
triumph over the Republican State 
constituted in 1931. They merely 
regarded a social upheaval as an 
inevitable but necessary phase of 
the development of the new ré- 
gime and were anxious to have it 


over with. 


Now, with the republic reasonably 
certain of a greater measure of po- 
litical stability than it has ever be- 
fore been able to count on, the Ler- 
roux government . welcomes 1935 
with confidence and optimism. The 
Cabinet represents a coalition hav- 
ing an overwhelming majority in 


Parliament. 


The way is clear at last for eco- 
nomic progress and the enactment 
of agricultural and social reforms. 
These laws no longer will need to 
be put aside while the Cortes de- 


Confidence has returned since the 
government. last October ‘suctess- 
-| another, but easy to defend itself, 


which received 
ag t and materia) 
help during the Primo de Rivera 
dictatorship, has dwindléd to al- 
most nothing. Assurances that 
travel was safe in Spain, despite 
the obvious political uncertainty, 


sary for the States to build 
to achieve parity. The Genéva con- 


saa (ference failed. 


shopkeepers, factory owners and 
big industrialists eager for policies 
which would protect them against 
property damage resulting from 


The Japanese Tactics. 


z 

In their move yesterday the Jap- 
nese adhered exactly to the line 
of conduct they have followed since 
the: naval talks got under way a 
year ago. While the issue of na- 
tional amour propre has been fre- 
quently mentioned by the Tokyo 
statesmen, they have followed im- 
plicitly their plan to achieve naval 
predominance in the China Sea 
and adjacent waters. The keynote 
of their naval policy is to be found 
in their foreign policy—or, rather, 
in their Eastern Asia policy. It is 
generally assumed that their slicing 
off of Manchuria from China and 
the establishment of the State of 
Manchukuo represent but part of 
a larger policy the development. of 
which may .or may not meet with 
the. approval of other powers, 
among them the United States and 
Britain. To guard against inter- 
ference in their Far Eastern under- 
takings, the Japanesé wish a navy 
which will be able to protect them 
successfully against any effort to 
influence by force the plans they 
have on foot, 

There is not the slightest doubt 
of the sincerity of the Japanese 
when they say they,do not wish 
capital ships and other craft with 
great cruising range which would 
permit them to wage a war in for- 
eign waters. They do not wish to 
attack the United States on the Pa- 
cific Coast or to blockade Britain 
or any part of the British Empire. 
They do wish to be able to repel 
any attack by auy navy or combina- 
{tion of navies in the waters sur- 
rounding Japan which also wash 
the Chinese coast. . : 

Thus it can be seen. that there 
is-more than altruism in the Japa- 
inese proposal, repeated yesterday, 


'lfor “eliminating all possibilities of 


aggression from among the great 
tiaval powers.”’ Further on their 
statement says: ‘In order to render 
it difficult for any power to attack 


the offensive arms should be totally 
abolished or drastically reduced and 


.| the defensive arms adequately Pro- | 


vided.” And still again: 





What do the Japanese mean by 
“offensive” ships? The answer has 
been made plain. They mean bat- 
tleships, with their large fuel ca- 
pacity; they mean large airplane 
carriers; they mean large cruisers 
with great cruising range; they 
mean large submarines. In short, 
they mean any warcraft which 


could cross the Pacific, fight and . 


get back. They mean any warcraft 
with sufficient fuel capacity to 
blockade Japan. 

Let every power, they say, have 

ships which can ward off any at- 
tack in its neighborhood, but ‘let’ no 
power have warships which can go 
afar to wage war or to do any- 
thing else, 
.» An practice, the matter-looks dif- 
ferent, the United. States: and 
Britain no “offensive” ships— 
which is to say, if they had no ships 
with the size and fuel capacity to 
go to distant waters and fight—they 
would havé no ships which could 
protect their interests at a distance. 
Britain, with her far-flung colonies 
and dominions, would have to weak- 
en the link which binds them. With 
their investments of £6,000,000,000 
abroad, the British would lose their 
means of protecting those interests. 
The United States, with foreign in- 
vestments comparable to those of 
Britain, would lose her chief means 
of protecting those investments. 
With interests everywhere in the 
world, we would lose our best 
‘weapon to shield them. 

And above all, we would lose the 
ability to do anything but talk, no 
matter how our interests in the Far 
East might be affected through ac- 
tion by Japan or any other nation, 

The Two Years’ Respite. 

It was figured by the naval ex- 
perts at the Washington Conference, 
that the 5-5-3 ratio gave Japan se- 
curity because of her position geo- 
graphically and politically. By the 
same reasoning a position of parity 
would give Japan predominance in 
the Orient. That predominance 
would be vastPy increased by. the 
abolition of warships of large cruis- 
ing range, as asked by Japan. 

There are two roads open, pre- 
suming’the Japanese do not intend 
to back down from their position: 
first, a new agreement can be 
made which. would put a parity 


Blobal limit on the tonnage of each — 


fleet, or, second, there could be a 
naval race in the course of which 
the United States and Great Britain 
might or might not maintain their 
position of superiority over Japan. 


| With the three powers observing 


the limitations of the Washington 
and London treaties for the next 
two years, it is likely that all of 
them will build up to treaty limits 
in the meantime. That would mean 
that at the beginning of 1937 the 
British and American fleets would 
be superior to the Japanese: 

It is fortunate that this period ex- 
ists. It leaves room for negotiation 
before the real naval race may be- 
gin. In thet; period public. senti- 
ment in the United States and Brit- 
ain will have time to develop, and 
it may also be possible that develop- 
ments will take place in Japanese 
Public opinion. While Japanese 
pride may be satisfied by the denun- 
ciation of the naval treaties, the Jap- 
anese have no guarantee that there- 
























~ POR NOBEL PRIZE 


He Is Held to Have Curbed the 
Spread of. Fascism by 
His ‘Treachery.’ 








SERVICES TO PEACE CITED 





| Withdrawal From the League 
Helped Persuade Soviet 
Russia to Join It. 





By HAMILTON FISH ABMSTRONG, 
| ‘Editor of Foreign Affairs. 
Copyright, 1934, by NANA, Ine. 

' wor Adolf Hitler, the Nobel Prize! 
He gave pause to the spread of 
fascism in Europe, and he helped 
save the world, for 1934 at any'rate, 
from war. The accidents of chro- 
nology have indeed been on the 
side of peace this year. But Hitler 
has been a great help. ! 

: By adding persecution of the Jews 
and the German clergy to the perse- 
cution of Socialists, — * 

Hitler gave the lie to his 
Pen asgertion that the Nazis seized 
power to rescue Germany from bol- 
shevism. People never have realized 
that just after the war the Social- 
ists were Europe's bulwark against 
communism. Millions everywhere 
would have swallowed without ex- 
amination Hitler’s statement that 
the German Socialists, Liberals, Re- 
publicans, pacifists and intellectuals 
‘were in league with Moscow, But 
that lie died -beyond revival when 
along with them into the witches’ 
ecaldron Hitler threw Jewish cap- 
italists and: scientists, princes of 
ro church and parish priests, 
Lutheran Bishops and ministers, 
doctors and musicians and histori- 
ans, and lit the fires beneath with 
the books of men of genius from 
Heinrich Heine to. Thomas Mann. 
The event shows Hitler's igno- 
rance about what the world is like. 

He knew that revolutions are made 
against rather than for something; 
he ned that. the Jews should 
be the scapegoat for Germany’s 4 
feat and sufferings. Because 
himself cared nothing about morals 


with Jewish sufferers from 
ogy Bc mania, and with the 


everyday conduct, that induced the 
world to study and hence reject the 


lerian ferocity; for their 
made Europe understand Nazism, 


The Nasi Purge. 


Hitler rammed the lesson home 
when on June 30 he was stampeded 
into killing the most sincere (fanati- 
cal) and logical (brutal) of his dis- 





HITLER NOMINATED | Sie Zeiten 


whole Nazi concept of life.’ Gratt| filling like Tats just those cronies 
, % 
misery 


Correspondence; THE) Naw Yorx Trars. 
SONDON, Dec. 18—A famous 
Dickens landmark, associated with 
Oliver Twist,-is to disappear from 
London. This is the 163-year-old 
workhouse in Mint Street, South- 
wark, where Oliver asked for 
more - porridge but -got solitary 
confinement instead. 
There is little @oubt that this 
moving passage of Dickens's did 


demnation of the terrible condi- 
: tions pf orphanages and the poor 
law generally. . 

The copper which contained the 
porridge can be seen in the 
Southwark Library Museum. But 
the notorious workhouse, built in 
1771, is'soon to be demolished ow- 
ing to its dilapidated condition. 


in preventing Hitler from’ making 
his attempt; but by the time it 
matured Hitler himself had so set 
the. stage ‘that it was doomed to 
failure, It was not Mussolini who 
saved Austria from Germany, 
though the menaces of the Italian 
army (plus a private but stern Brit- 
ish warning in Berlin) effectively 
prevented any second attempt from 


the murder of Dollfuss—had been 
struck in vain. The real savior of 
Austria was the calendar, obedient 
to-Hitler’s. stupidity. F 


The Austrian Crisis. 


| menace of war in the year 1934, by 
a margin of just over three weeks, 
the period of time which separated 
the Hitler purge of June 30 from 
the Nazi coup d’état in Vienna on 
July 25. Three weeks’ meditation 
jon what had happened to some of 
'| their most stalwart patrons in Ger- 
many had chilled and deflated even 
the most hardened Austrian Nazis. 
And on July 25 they remained in- 
different to the long-planned. and 
long-awaited summons to action, 
though the newspapers in Germany 
had : headlines ready in type to 
shout the glory of their uprising 
against Dollfuss and their rush into 
the arms of ‘‘the one, the true, the 
everlasting Reich.”’ 

In the whole Austrian affair 
Mussolini showed himself some- 


statesman must be one part gam- 
bler. But a successful gambler pos- 
sesses foresight; he does not play 


* beyond hig means, and he does not 


pledge somebody else’s property as 


‘and abstract justice he thought that Sate’ ta t his losses. ae 


oreign policy Mussolini 


nobody else did. Yet it was sym! (27 shows himself too fond of the 
the noise and ——— of poms suc- 

cesses to ‘ar ahead. course 
—— a — * nA i he had no way of knowing that 


before the Nazi putsch in Austria 
came to a head Hitler would have 


of his who were the principal spon- 
sors of forcible Anschluss, Proof 
of Mussolini’s lack of acumen lies 


further back, 
Fiattered by the advent of a spec- 
tacular disciple in and 


seei a chance to injure those 
Danubian and Balkan States which 
he hates, Mussolini had: encouraged 
Hitler in an active policy of treaty 


leaders. were Sem the indus-| revision. In his exhilaration he did 


eh warnings ‘from the 


hot pause ta consider that Nazi 


German id be satisfied 
eh y would never sa) 
ear 9g Ae, ie ee aetion with just such gains as he chose to 


abroad which he had promised in 
“Mein Kampf,” He was told in 


mark out for her at the expense of 
her eastern or western neighbors. 


May and June that a plot was afoot He did not see that the march of 






this had been true it would ha 


work—a plot to carry through Nazi 
social reforms, to shake off 
pseido-Nasi reactionaries who had 
























rapidly and openly and 
pron A take wnat Germahy wants. 


of those who wished to hams 
the radical Nazi social program an 










ind . This plot succeeded. 
"But Hit 































' ‘who read Rothermere papers. 
Effec’s in France. 











would not have 
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among the Storm Troop leaders. If 


which did exist was the work 


intimates—‘calm merdcilessness’’ it 
was called by Goebbels, who learned tion in Austria and Hungary. 
just in time how the tide was set- Routing the Socialists. 
ting and ratted over to the other 
side—had ‘a stunning effect on‘ 
fascism abroad. Mussolini realized 
the — done his own prestige 
—— — — * — — Fascist army which ince Star- 
; —— —— —— not gee ae 
e time being a rate, on the 
Ttalian backing she had hoped for meth ung caning tiers dwar 
in 1914—a hope which played its wader Thal "% arotmelion. . Before 
in producing the World: War. that could be ac compllsh ed it was 
necessary to rout out the 
of June ee ho ag aS ———— who controlled Vienna. 
lack Shirts. A day or so later, 
when the lessons of the Berlin and 


them in any case. Nevertheless, to 
Munich murders had sunk in, Roth-| a.ctroy them was risky, for they 


were the strongest single force in 


England, the Rothermere papers 


Simultaneously, there began to be 
noticeable in France a tendency for |!» Hungary by shipments across 


ups to disclaim the Fascist label to ble that, even with them 
wr sastacen going out —— |e as Dolifuss 
streets to destroy ‘‘pusillanimous| to hold the Nazis at bay. 
pariiamentarism.”” In June, Fian- * —— Semarang dl < 
a and the destruction of the Socialists 
as an active political force in Aus- 


people who had — Dou-| tria, was successfully accomplished, 


\.. Doumergue without a street fracas, 
haps. a revolution... But many 





ward through Austria to the Italian 
sight of the warm Adriatic waters 


bed onto his coat-taiis‘and in| thet have been the goal of every 
e realm of foreign policy to arm | Ce™man 
proceed at 


sets out for a week in Venice. 


; That southward German march 
Of. course, there was no such ‘plot 
: . missed fire by three weeks. Today 
in any specific sense, The: plot /\/ ssolini may find Hitler willing to 
call a truce in Austria. If so, it will 


— 2 until after Germany has 
hand back German mili power | 4 of.one or two matters like 
to the inheritors’ of the Potsdam | the Saar 
, tradition. This last had to be done 
not merely in order that the army 
should not come under the Storm 
Troop leaders and be used before 


this almost impercepti shift in | the-status quo must be credited to 
Pape rena caine retees| Uren, Sr'yeaeen at noe os 
he 

cept a change of goverament ich | 1888. ‘The German.” te” a 

in June they have denounced | Proving that action, “*plebi- 

as-impossible and in: scite’ after June 30, 1984, meant 

‘Heil Hitler! Though. just nothing. 

ag Seger ge Ay oeags even dictators ) to be in 

a. months at any rate has been | Cible resort now and then to a mock 

wearing a black eye. —— a 

not all. Hitler is in election in which opposition 

Nobel -Prize on account of candidates and are for 

vices to peace ag well as to d bidden and critics fools no- 
g ; 2 bedy and must be humiliating even 

began 1934 with two to peoples accustomed to humilia- 
rected’ by Hitler Hoge a the League turned out 


Ae 





mich to arouse widespread con- | 


being made.after the main blow— 


Austria was saved from Nazi Ger- |, 
many, and Europe from the gravest |’ 





thing less than quick-witted. A|Alexander embarked for Marseilles 


ruined its chances of success by 


seilles assassination. Although the 


treaty revision was going to carry 
ve | thé Nazi flag first of all in the nat- 
been a plot that was his own handi-/Ural_ and easiest direction—south- 


frontier on the Brenner, to within 


from Friedrich Barbarossa 
to the Prussian school teacher who 


and until she considers her 
armaments ready for every test. 
Eventually the march will be re- 
sumed, unless Mussolini meanwhile 
reverses his whole post-war policy 
it was ready, but also as guarantee | #74 makes terms with France on 
that in future it would work in har- 

mony with the interests of German 


the basis of the maintenance of the 
status quo. That will entail aban- 
— Webel uae t6-ahee tale © 

> a an ive ry 
er’s treachery to his own |. sponderant political and economic 


When Mussolini finally realized 
the danger facing Italy in Austria 
it wes too late to do anything ex- 
cept take over and equip the private 


hemberg had raised and to tell 
Starhemberg to tell Dollfuss that 


Dollfuss, a devout Catholic, had 
nothing but dislike and fear for 


would be able 








From The London Morning Post, 


CARTOONISTS’ CONCEPTION OF THE NEXT WAR 


A well-known scientist has suggested that in the future front line troops should consist of men over 40 years old. 
ren ne _ — 














broke Litvinov. France should be 
enormously grateful, for on the new 
Soviet policy M. Barthou was able 
to build the Franco-Russian rap- 
prochement and the. projected Pact 
of Mutual Assistance for checking 
Germany in Northeastern Europe. 
During the year’s final test of 
Europe’s capacity for peace an ac- 
cident of chronology again played a 
highly fortunate réle. When King 










he had been home less than a week 
from a visit to his neighbor, King 
Boris of Bulgaria. It had been a 
return courtesy for Boris’s visit to 
Belgrade earlier in the year, and 
this in turn had followed two or 
three informal meetings of the two 
rulers, Their efforts to bridge the 
gulf which separated. their peoples 
as a result of two wars and the 
struggle over Macedonia had opened 
the way for the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment’s spectacular decision. (little 
noticed at the time in the foreign 

ress) to clear out the bands of 

acedonian émigrés who had been 
using Bulgarian territory as a base 
for incursions into Yugoslavia, 


Outcome Was Important, 


This accomplishment turned out 
te be particularly important in view 
of the circumstances of the Mar- 






































organization Fesponsible for the kill- 
ing, had. maintained its principal 
“nurseries” in Hungary. and Italy, 
and although it was composed main- 
ly of Croat’ enemies of King Alex- 
ander’s régime, it recruited terror- 
ists: wherever it could. Thus the ac- 
tual assassin, Vlada Gheorghieff, 
alias Kelemen, was a onian 
émigré who had been active in Bul- 
garia before he enlisted in the ter- 



























rorist camp at Janka Puszta, in/ chao 









Southern Hungary. Even two years 
ago the fact that the assassin was 
a Macedonian would have produced 
an acute crisis between X via 
and Bulgaria; the two peoples were 
accustomed to being enemies, and 
—— would have flamed 
up instantaneously. 
With Hungary, relations had not 
been so bad. Hungarian revision- 
ism had always been directed more 
against Czechoslovakia and Ru- 
mania than against Yugoslavia, and 
before the cy nage: Agee poPiet se 
pest and Belgrade not feel abou’ 
each other in anyth like the bit- 
ter way that Sofia and Belgrade did 
up to 1984, If King Alexander was 
doomed to pay with his life for his 
efforts to preserve Yugoslav unity, 
it was indeed fortunate that his 
Macedonian assassin had already 
been dissociated from Bylgaria in 
the minds of the Yugoslavs, and 
that the latter no longer were liv- 
ing in fear of a joint Bulgarian and 
Hungarian manoeuvre against them 
under the aegis of Rome. 

Good luck, then, has aided the 
stupidity of the enemies of peace 
keeping Europe out of war during 
1994. The usual phrase of the re- 
turning American, interviewed at 

antine, is that nobody 

pe wants war. Of course no- 
body wants a war that is to end in- 
evita in. his own defeat. Some 
coun have nothing conceivable 
to gain By war and ev ing to 
lose; they are for peace at almost 



























































































































STRANDED CITIZENS 
OF U. §. A PROBLEM 


Majorca Does Not See Why 
We Do Not Pay for Their 
_Repatriation. 


Belgian Business Men Balk at Machines; — 
Steel Pens Are Replacing T ypewriters 





Special Correspondence, THE New YorK Truss, 
BRUSSELS, Dec. 15.—The heavy 
demand for labor-saving appliances 
seems to be already over. 
are getting rid of the more compli- 
cated machinery, having discovered 
that a calculating machine, for in- 
stance, needs an expert operator, 
otherwise the entire system 
thrown out of gear. 
Two years ago the morning mail 
consisted principally of typewritten 
letters. Today 50 





fate appeared to dog the path of 
American vessels carrying 


writers. to Europe until these ma- 
chines became as rare as diamonds. 
A big demand for machines came 
from business people, 
watched how the Americans carried 
on business in Europe after the 
coming of the Ameri 
There seemed to be an idea, how- 
.ever, that all sorts of machines 
would, run themselves. Now, in the 
crisis, it is realized that a well-edu- 
cated typist is necessary if 
work is to be done, while more 
complicated machines need skilled 
men to manipula 
one, therefore, 
gated to the attic, steel pens being 
substituted, as more economical 
and easier to handle, - 





Special Correspondence; Tar New Yorx Tres. 
PALMA, Majorca, Dec. 12.—Amer- 
icans stranded in the 
Islands, without funds and without 
friends to provide for them, consti- 
tute a serious problem for the Pro- 
vincial Government. 

The United States Consular Ser- 
vice is no longer authorized to send 
these stranded ~itizens back to their 
homes. The Provincial Government 
can obtain deportation orders from 
Madrid, but the deportation order 
is impractical, as the Spanish Re- 
public is unwilling to pay for the 
transportation of those foreigners 
whom it considers undesirable, 

As matters: now stand, the usual 
procedure is to show the de 
to the Barcelona boat, pay 
passage to the mainland 
and forget about him. What hap- 
pens when the exile reaches Barce- 
lona is the concern of the police of 


Not all the undesirables are 
brought to their impecunious con- 
ditions through their own fault. 
Often prolonged sickness accounts 
for their lack of means. 

A case now puzzling the authori- 
ties concerns the 
American doctor who died of ty- 
hoid while nursing her through 
@ same disease. Three months of 
medical attention for the 
completely exhausted their capi 
and, as far as can be learned here, 
the widow has only the slenderest 
resources in America. 


Aliens Barred From Jobs. 
ght of stranded Americans 


ilsh labor laws, that close almost 
every form of employment to for- 
Working permits exist, 
but they are issued almost exclu- 
sively to those who are sent out 


per cent of the 

letters are handwritten. 

Quill pens have come into fashion 

again, for private use, and every- 

—— tends to their adoption in of- 
ces 


business — 
— 
whose 


them. One by on Feb. 5. 


The great demand for office ap- 
immediately after 
the great war, partly because a 
EEE eee 


thority to hands which, if more cau- 
tidus, are also more experienced 
and efficient in building a war ma- 
chine—the Reichswehr: 

There still remain in Germany, 
too, the. adventurous, elements that 
ence compos Troo 
some of them now in the 8S. S., Hit- 
ler’s praetorian’ 
on the street. 


Pliances came 


BEST NEW DEAL JOB 
IS AAA, SAYS NEVINS 


Success of Adequate Planning 
Proved by Aid to Farmers, 
He Tells London.. 


Special Correspondence, Tax NeW Yorke Tugs. 
Dec. 22.—Describing 
the AAA as “‘the most brilliant suc- 
cess yet achieved by the Roosevelt 
Professor. Allan 
Nevins of Columbia University de- 
voted his recent fifth New Deal lec- 
ture at University College to farm 





proper, the re 
d, some again 
ere still remain} 
the Stahlhelm and the other. sol- 
diers defeated in 1919 and unrecon- 
ere still remain the middle 
classes that have lost their security 
and demand compensation. There 
still remain the inflation 
tion, reared in economic and moral 
to have a shot at 
mises excitement 





ciled. Th 


s, willing administration,” 
anything that pro 
and activity. There still remain the 
children, soon to be. grown, 
hear no gospel but that of hate and 
see no law kept. but that of force, 
The Threat to Peace. 
.Germany does not ‘seek war to- 
day. But tomorrow she will be in 
a position to blackmail all the na- 
tions- of Europe that do not want 
war. Will they pay? 
meanwhile . have 
forces both to refuse her demands 
and repel her menaces? : 
The danger to European peace to- 
day is not that any particular 
is on the point pf declaring 
- Peace is threatened by the 
fact that not all governments would 


widow of an 


He ascribed the success to ade- 
quate advance p just as he 
blamed the failure of 
lack of planning. At the same time 
he said the NRA would be revised 
for permanent benefit to the United 
States, while the AAA is a purely 
rary expedient. 

As an emergency scheme,” he 
said, ‘‘the present position of the 
American farmer testifies that it 
may fairly be called a success. The 
farmer should be loath to return to 
the old planless way.’’ 

Citing the increase in’ farmers’ | fro 
cash incomes from $4,300,000 in 1982 
$6,000,000,000 this year, he ad- 
ed that although .this end 
good, “the method is bad—a costly, 

be: wasteful 


reducing production.”’ 
Professor Nevins quoted adminis- 
tration leaders as opposed to fur- 
ther crop destruction, although de- 
fending it in the recent emergency. 
The AAA’s success, said the lec- 
turer, consisted of three points: 
“It carried the farmer past the 
most terrible crisis in his 
regio 


collected . their 


people 
war 


m the United States or d 
by companies having omy ere 
Palma’s small 


Ameri 

rganized a fund to be used for 
the benefit of destitute Americans, 
but the colony has been so reduced 
in size by the depreciation of the 
dollar that large-scale relief is im- 
There seem at this time 
to be more applicants for aid from 
the fund than there are solvent peo- 
ple to contribute to it. 
Majorcans themselves have 
come to the fore with assistance 
illness, but they are 
unable to understand simple cases 
of stranding, for the governments 
of France and Englan 
available for the 

onals 


branches here. 


an opportunity to profit by it, and: 
that some governments have an- 
nounced their intention of taking 
what they want as soon as they feel 
strong enough. 
sense of disquiet and foreboding. It 
will last so long as the friends of 
in|peace have not coordinated their 
forces and made them obviously 
preponderant. 

man seg pre of —5* ——*— 
in rope is at the me of an 
dent. Fortune has my far decreed 
that incidents which might have de 
veloped into war have occurred in| solvency and hope. The AAA 
forced the nation to accept the 
that it must plan for the future of 
our 6,000,000 farmers. The AAA and 
associated enterprises 
a series of invaluable 
in other means of meeting the situ- 
:| ation than the present me 
crop curtailment.”’ 


d have money 
repatriation of 
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By CLARENCE K. STREIT. 
Continued From Page One. 


minority to a totalitarian State that 
ig deemed intolerable by that minor- 
ity. And would Germany's new. pol- 
icy of coneiliation survive such a 
tly blow to Nazi pride? It’ would be 

a different matter if the majority 
in ‘the Saar ‘should vote for the 
Might not the present in- 


The London naval treaty’s expira- 
tion in 1936 requires a conference 
in 1935 and Japan has long shaky 
show ef the Wastitohon eee ty 
ation e Washington 
which, according ‘to W: 
policy, all the other 1922 Pacific 
treaties stand or fall, 





This poses big issues, of which the | the 
isles are only 
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His Imitation of Caviar 
Lands Soviet Lad in Jail 


By The Associated Press. 

STOLPOCE, Poland, Dec. 29.— 
Masquerading as Russian caviar 
tumned out to be an unfortunate 
adventure for Andrea Miatleg; a 
youthful resident of Smolensk, in 
Soviet Russia. 

Andrea climbed into a large box 
and tried to ship himself into 
Poland as a consignment of stur- 
geons’ eggs. He became too ac- 
tive for caviar when he was un- 
loaded at the border and offi- 
cials investigated. 

“I wanted to find out how 
bourgeois countries are looking,” 
Andrea explained. 

He is starting out on his inves- 

tigations by discovering how the 


interior of a bourgeois prison 
looks, 





WINSHIP SERS HOPE 
IN FISCAL OUTLOOK 


Governor’s’ Report on Puerto 





Rican Affairs Notes Poor 
_ Economic Condition. 





COTTON INDUSTRY HARDHIT 





Federal Assistance Expected to 


Stimulate the Progress of 
Agriculture. 





By HARWOOD HULL. 


Special Correspondence, Tas NEW York Trans. 

SAN JUAN, P. R., Dec, 27.—-The 
annual report of Governor Blanton 
Winship reflects both optimism and 
pessimism in Puerto Rican affairs 
for the year ended with last June. 
Contrasting with an improved finan- 
celal condition in the insular gov- 
ernment, due to administrative 
economies and additional revenues, 
the Governor points out that the 
economic situation throughout the 
island is the most discouraging in 
recent years, 

The report, rendered to the Secre- 
tary of War for the last time, cov- 
ers a year, during which there were 
three Governors — Robert H. Gore, 
Benjamin F. Horton, Acting Gov- 
and Governor Winship, 
administration commenced 
Shortly after the close 
of the fiscal year supervision of 
island affairs at Washington was 
transferred by executive order of 
President Roosevelt from the War 
Department to the Interior Depart- 
ment, under the Bureau of Territo- 
ries and Island Possessions. Dated 
early in October, the report has 
just been made public. 

As compared with fiscal improve- 
ment in the insulax government 
rt states that the 
financial condition of the seventy- 
seven municfpalities is not at all 
satisfactory and suggests that steps 
will be taken at the next session of 
the Legislature to provide remedial 
legislation making possible munici- 
pal Phe! rg consolidation 

cation of town govern- 
ment. Last year the municipal _ 
— 


and simp 
ernments spent just under $6, 


000, derived chiefly from revenue 
from pro taxes. At the end of 
the year there were $7,700,000 in de- 
ferred property taxes pending col- 


lection through court action. 
Revenues Increased. 


The report shows receipt of $6,977,- 
928 in Federal rehabilitation funds 
during the year, while total insular 
revenues were $11,271,000, showing 
an increase of $1,896,000 over the 
previous year, due, in part, to new 
liquor taxes, but chiefly to the fact 
that the gasoline tax of 7 cents a 
gallon was put into general reve- 
nues instead of being segregated in 
@ special trust fund, as viously. 

Statistically the island a good 
trade year with an external com- 
merce of approximately $150,000 
000, an increase of $19,500,000 from 
the previous year, while the appar- 
ent favorable balace of trade was 
$22,000,000.. Of total exports to the 
United States valued at $83,000,000 | She 
sugar shipments accounted for $54,- 


267,000, while approximately 20 


per 
cent of the sugar * —— in 


the island unsold. 
from the United States in 


$8,600,000 over the previous oo 


and totaled $57,500,000. Du: 


* 2,834 ships entered island 


ports. 

In view of the fact that agricul- 
ture is Puerto Rico’s most impor- 
tant industry, the report on this 
mabject has special interest. While 
there has béen considerable recovery 
from the destructive hurricane of| ment for reform of governmental 


from hurricanes of 1928 and men's unions; Mme. * 
have been brought to the . Paul Dupuy and other lead- 
of because of the | ers of women’s activities. 

extremely low of fruit. cam has been 







pjand working to its activi- 


“While agricultural| W EC E RIVIERA PALACE nore, ‘ mi 
— SOE ile ts 



























WOMEN PUSH FIGHT 
POR VOTE INRANGE 


Central Organization Unites 
Scattered Groups fora ⁊ 
Resolute Effort. \ 








LEADING MEN FAVOR MOVE 





Those of All Shades of Political 
Opinion See Advantage in 
Granting Demand. j 





Special Correspondence, Tam New YorE Times, 

PARIS, Deo. 22.—French women 
are preparing to make a resolute 
fight for suffrage at the next ses< 
sion of Parliament. Their prospects 
are much better than ever before 
owing to better organization and 
the fact that many leading poli- 
ticlans have been won over to theig 
cause, 

Always before they have met with 
defeat in the Senate. Every 
method that has been adopted to 
convince the Senators has proved 
fruitless, because the opposition 
was always able to argue with con< 
siderable truth that French women 
in general were not.interested, -— 

This is no longer the case. Thé@ 
events of the past year, which have 
resulted in a very widespread desire 
among the whole French people 
for sweeping political reform, have 
awakened a great many women inf 
France to a realization that al 
though women’s voices are being 
heard on equality with men in 
nearly every great country in the 
world, the legal and political statua 
of the French woman is of the pre« 
war epoch. 


Doumergue Favors Move. 


M. Doumergue is known to be 
favorable, at least to granting a 
very. liberal extension of women's 
rights. Numerous other party 
leaders, including M. Tardieu, are. 
° advocating votes for women, 
for they see in the move a possi- 
bility of greatly increasing their 
party strength. Right party leaders 
seem inclined to that the 
addition of women’s voices to the 
electorate would be a counterbal- 
ancing influence to the tendency 
toward the extremes noticed in the 
recent cantonal elections. Women’s 
ballots they consider would weigh 
for moderate, conservative policies, 
Left leaders, on the other’ hand, 
have always proclaimed themselves 
in favor of votes for women on the 
theory that the mass of the women 
would vote Left. 

Up to the present the agitation for 
women’s rights has been confined 
to small organizations, and outside 
of a limited clique in Paris the 
groups have failed to attract fol- 
lowers or éven any serious consid- 
eration from the nation. 

But if the French woman has not’ 
obtained the baliot itis not an: 
—— reliable sign of her 
docility or of her oppression. The 
fact is that in every other respect, 
except legal status, she has made 
as great progress in emancipation 
as the women of any other country. 
In ind » where women were un- 
known before the war, the French 
woman is now fully accepted. In 
agriculture there are nearly three 
million women employers. com- 
merce and banks there are 524,502 
women be nee * en en women 
are nen fes- 
pric art and in sciénce. * 

It is not, therefore, as some of the 
feminist speakers it lead one 
to believe, that women are 
revolting against unendurable 
tyranny of men. What they resent 
and what they are coming to regard 
as an insult directed against French 
women alone is the legal status of 
married women. 

The French civil code, according 
to the noted jurist Joseph Bar- 
thelmy, classes married women 
with minor children and lunatics, 


Wives Perpetual Minors. 


“A wife,” he says, " not in 
France commit ee le juridical 
act. She cannot sell, purchase, 
+ ge: lend or — *— 

a perpetual minor. This 
surdit —— intensified by the 


Pas 


that in the eyes of French law 
marriage is an act of madness.”’ 
French women therefore want the 
vote because they desire, first, to 
be relieved of a humiliating legal 
status, and, secondly, because they 
want to share in the great move- ’ 


administration that is gathering 
—— the country. —* 
cen organization been 
formed, gtouping the éxisting suf- 
é@ or tions under one front 







sities tne Gea 

m e h 
selected Mile. Louise Weiss — 
editor of ouveile, 





Burope Ni the 

Fren review. Mile. 

Weiss is devoting all her time to 

—— a fa penenancas 

ie 

leaders here. them 

may. noted Mme. Léon Brun- 

sae president of dl Union for 
Suffrage; @ 
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BRITAIN TAKES NOTE 
OF ITS AIR DEFENSE 


Mr. Baldwin’s Declaration of 
Rhine Frontier Compels 
Study of Map. 








FRANCE A FACTOR IN PLAN 





All. Measures for Protection 
Seem to Centre on Reich 
as Potential Foe. 


% 
EN 





‘ By AUGUR. 
Special Correspondence, THE New Tonx TiMEs. 
LONDON,. Dec. 19.—Stanley Bald- 
win today is the man who speaks 
the mird of the British people. To 
him, to his utterances, we have to 


turn if we -wish to understand Brit-|- 


ish mentality in hdme, as well as 
in foreign, affairs. Now, with re- 
gard to the latter, Mr. Baldwin 
within the last twelve months has 
gaid two things which are essen- 
tial. Both concern the problem of 
the defense of this country against 
an attack coming from .the Conti- 
nent. 

The first important declaration 
made by Mr. Baldwin was last 
‘June, when he told the House of 
Commons that the Rhine is the 
frontier of Great Britain. Mr. Bald- 
win had barely said this when he 


was informed that the German Am- 
bassador was asking to be réceived. 
The representative of the Reich de- 
sired to know. the exact meaning 
of Mr. Baldwin’s statement about 
the British frontier being on the 
Rhine, The reply he got was char- 
acteristic of the man who made it: 
“My statement means exactly what 
I said.’’ 

The Ambassador had to be con- 
tent with this, for when he tried 
- ¢t6-insist on further elucidation he 

‘was told ‘that really he should go 
for this to the Foreign Secretary. 
This incident is typical of Mr. 
Baldwin. He nurses an idea for a 
long time. He meditates in a fash- 
fon which may well be described as 
ponderous and long-winded. But 
when he comes to a decision it is 
terse and admits of no double 
meaning. Mr. Baldwin more than 
any other living statesman speaks 
for Great Britain. So much so that 
»when ‘he has spoken at last, public 
opinion accepts his dictum as its 
own. 


Lower Rhine Important. 


Still, if the political implications 
of Mr. Baldwin’s declaration about 
the Rhine are perfectly clear, its 
geographical and military charac- 
teristics need some explanation. To 
begin with it can be said that Mr. 

Baldwin, when he described the 

Rhine in the way he did, did not 

think for a moment of French in- 
terests. It is the interests of Great 

Britain which he wanted to con- 

wider. of cam ; 

In this respect the position would 
be more easily understood, if. one 
word were introduced into the for- 
mula and it said: ‘‘The Lower Rhine 
is a British frontier.’’ For it is 
that part of the great river which 
directly concerns our system of na- 
tional defense. 

Through the ages the. so-called 
Low Countries—that is, the present 
Holland and. Belgium—have been 
considered as important for the de- 
fense of England against an attack 
from the Continent. Since the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth the Eng- 
lish have fought to preserve the in- 
dependence of the Low Countries, 
and the same problem contributed 
to make of them such bitter op- 
ponents of Napoleon. Into the last 
war Great Britain, after all, entered 
#0 precipitately also to defend Bel- 

um—that is, the line of the Lower 

hine. 

Today, as Mr. Baldwin explained 
in. his spec-h in the Commons, the 
amazing development of acrial war- 
fare has caficeled ort the protec- 
tion furnished for so long by the 
Straits of Dover. The speed-of the 
airplany cbliges the defender of the 

integrity of this country t> seek to 

met the menace further out. A 

giance at.the map shows how im- 

in th‘s-respect becomes for 

the tish the te-citor; under Bel- 

an end Dutch govereignty. The 

violability of the olf Low Geun- 

tries is more than ever a thing for 
which Great Britain must fizhs. 


Serious About Air Force. 


Ths second important declaration 
by Mr. Baldwin wa. also made in 
the House of Commons on Nov, 
28. After having described Germany 
as the potential adversary of Great 
Britain, he declared that the gov- 
ernment would maintain the air 
force always at a level superior to 
that which Berlin ‘could send out 
against it. Coming from Mr. Bald- 
win such a statement has to be 
taken seriously. It expresses a firm 
will to carry out a momentous de- 
cision. The British people under- 
stood it in this way and backed it 
with their full approval. 

But what does superiority in the 





air really mean? To the layman the | ©*P® 


question appears to be simple. To 
be superior to another State you 
must possess more airplanes. But 
the expert knows that the problem 
of maintaining superiority in the 
air is of a much more complicated 
nature. For air power consists of 
three elemetits: machines, person- 
nel and organization on the ground. 
Now let us take the case of any 
two States. Let us imagine that 
A is superior to B in the number 
and quality of its airplanes and also 
in its —— while ground or- 
—— m is more or less equal for 
. In theory A is superior to B. 

In reality much will depend upon 
which of the two States will be the 
attacker. For war in the air will 
come suddenly, Let us that 
B. is * and damages thor- 
ughly the ground organizations of 
a@ sudden attack. The experts 
say that in this case A’s superiority 
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| BRITAIN’S AIR RAID PROBLEM. 
The map shows three potential lines of defense against attack 


from Rhine territory. ; 














ple is admitted to be essential that 
a would-be raider should not be 
able to escape without heavy pun- 
ishment, Aerial strategy lays stress 
therefore upon a highly developed 
system for pursuing and intercept- 
ing raiders, once these: have man- 
aged to slip past the patrols of the 
defending force. But interception 
is recognized to be more efficient 
than pursuit; because in the latter 
case the chances of overtaking a 
retreating enemy are much less. 


This issue raises the all-important |, 


problem of the so-called lateral 
position. On the map this is indi- 
cated by the line C-C. The same 
map shows that in the geographical 
conditions prevailing: C-C can be 
placed only outside the national ter- 
ritory—that is, on the line of the 
Northern French aerodromes. This 
explains why cooperation with 
France is so desirable to the British 
air force. For C-C completes with 
A-A and B-B the so-called quadri- 
lateral of the aerial defense of 
Great Britain. If for no other than 
for this reason alone, the Franco- 
British entente is a necessity. 

It may be asked why only an at- 
tack from the German direction is 
considered to be possible. Why is 
not a possible clash with France 
taken into consideration? Mr. Bald- 
win jn his historic speech, as has 
been pointed out, named the poten- 
tial enemy of Great Britain. He 
named Germany. The Committee 
of Imperial Defense, which is the 
body in charge of all measures for 
insuring the safety of the realm, 
does not contemplate France as a 
possible enemy. British public 
opinion refuses to entertain the idea 
of a conflict with the French. 

If asked to supply the explanation 
of this attitude in the government 
and nation, one might reply that 
the Franco-British entente is so real 
that it excludes the idea of an 
armed conflict, To this we would 
add that aerial warfare is of such 
a nature that Great Britain and 
France, separated only by a strip 
of water, cannot fight without an- 
nihilating each other; Then there 
is the mysterious bond created by 
the fact that the twu countries are 
conscious of being the defenders of 
the democratic principle in Europe 
against the principle of dictator- 
ship. Anyhow, right or wrong, no 
man in his senses in London. or 
Paris will admit the possibility of a 
fight between the two, 


Ireland a Factor, 


The problem of British air defense try 


is complicated by the question of 
Ireland. The quadrilateral principle 
applies to the case of a raiding 
force penetrating through the lines 
of defense and then turning back 
to its bases on the Continent. But 


the whole question of pursuit and/ tyin 


interception becomes infinitely more 
complex if, instead of returning, the 
raiders can continue to some base 
in the west. 

The idea of using Irish territory 
to create trouble for Great Britain 
is an old one. It was familiar to 
the German General Staff before 
1914. An attempt was made to pro- 
voke and support an Irish rising. 
Then the attempt failed because 
essential elements were missing. If 
war comes again the situation in. 
Ireland may appear more favorable 
to strategists. in Berlin. 

For this reason Great Britain 
must be able to prevent the crea- 
tion of an inimical base at its back. 
This is a problem not so much for 
the air force as for the navy, the 
duty of which it would be to re- 
main the absolute mistress of all 
the seas around these islands and 
of the Eastern Atlantic as well. 
Astion by the navy cannot be sep- 
arated from any scheme for the de- 
fense of this country in the air. 
This implies the possibility of dis- 
‘posing of a number of suitable 
naval bases. ad : 

In the north Great Britain is ‘well 
served by the facilities provided by 
the Shetland Islands (Scapa Fiow,: 
&c.). But in the south the use of 
some of the French ports would 
come in extremely handy for the 
organization of an efficient sea 
patrol. 

In addition to this, at some time 
the problem of floating bases for 
flying boats in the o sea will 
have to be tackled. 
are experimenting with similar in- 
stallations in the ocean een 
Africa and South America. This 

riment is being carefully 
watched from here. The day may 
come when the British fieet will 
be based upon. a point or points far 
—— the coast of the Con⸗ 
ent. 


GOVERNMENT CREDITS 
ALLOTTED TO LOUVRE 


Additional: Funds Will Enable 
Renovation, Begun in 1933, 
to Be Continued. 











PARIS, Dec. 19.—By allotment of 
another slice of government. credits 
the Louvre Museum v-ill be enabled 
to continue the work of renovation 








IRISH CITIZENSHIP 
BROOMES COMPLEX 





Britain Leaves Confusion on 
the Status Abroad. 





PASSPORTS REMAIN SAME 





This Makes Citizens Dependent 
on Consulates of Britain, a 
‘Foreign’ Nation, 


By HUGH SMITH. 

Wireless to Taz New Yorx Trius. 

DUBLIN, Dec. 28.—Early next 
year the Free State’s citizenship 
legislation will become law. The 
bill already enacted in the Dail 
Hireann now goes to the Senate, 
where it is likely to pass all stages 
without lelay. 
No measure introduced in the 
Free State Legislature this year has 
been surrounded by so much am- 
biguity and confusion. Neither 
government spokesmen nor the Op- 
positionists have been clear on 
many sections of the bill. Intro- 
duced at first as a simple measure 
defining the Free State’s internal 
citizenship, the bill changed its 
complexion with the challenge by 
J. H. Thomas, Dominion Secretary, 
in the British House of Commons 
that no act of the Free State Gov- 
ernment could impair the rights of 
British citizens here. 

President Eamon de Valera at 
once set about recasting the meas- 
ure to offset the British conten- 
tions, and the final bill became a 
full-blooded separatist instrument, 
severing, as far as lay within the 
competence of the Free State Par- 
liament, all citizenship links with 
Britain. Mr. de Valera will have 
nothing to do with: what Mr. 
Thomas calls “common citizen- 
ship’’ or ‘‘common status.” 
.Under the terms of the bill, Brit- 
ain is regarded as a ‘‘foreign coun- 
.’ When the bill was passed 
Mr. de Valera declared no Irish 
citizen would be a British subject 
under Irish law. 


Explanation Offered. 


An attempt to explain the mysti- 
g provisions of the measure was 
made by the Department of Ex- 
—— pg ina —— to the 
as, a * made concur- 
png ih Ma — oe ee 
wag so mu variance with the 
official explanation that ordinary 
folk are more confused than ever 
as to where they will stand in rela- 
a to Britain after passage of the 
What exactly will be the position 
of the Free State citizen when he 
goes abroad nobody knows. The 
existing passports carried by Free 
State citizens have been issued by 
the de Valera vernment in the 
name of King rge V and entitle 
their holders to all the protection 
and privileges of a British subject. 
According to the official announce- 
ment, the form of the passport is 
unchanged, so an anonialous posi- 
tion will —* with Free State citi- 
zens gon road no longer British 
subjects Sut enjoying the full pro- 
tection and consular facilities of a 
country officially labeled ‘‘foreign.”’ 
Strange Problem Remains. 
When some of his opponents 
taunted Mr. de Valera — the 
debate on the bill with trying to 
have it both ways, Mr. de Valera 
strongly denied the charge, but un- 
less the government here is pre- 
pared to shoulder the heavy ex- 
pense of establishing a consular ser~ 
vi the world, which is 
Free ae 
avail themselves of British consular 





e Germans | faciliti 


es. A 

The British contention is that no 
act of the Legislature here can de- 
prive any. citizen of the Free State 
who is already a British citizen of 
that citizenship. Should the British 
Government, as has been suggested 
in the House of Lords, accept Mr. 
de Valera’s bill at its face value and 
all Free State nationals 
henceforth as foreigners, it would 
create a difficult problem for the 

Irish universities. 
ee bapade A lme plenty ui 
men, engineers and degree men 
from other faculties turned out in 
—— numbers each year from ‘the 
National University of Ireland and 
find their liveli- 


govern- 
ment proposes to deal with these 
problems does not emerge from all 
the hazy 
acterized 
the -Dail. 


discussion that has char- 
the bill’s progress through 
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TANGRY PASSIONS COOLED 
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FRANCE IMPROVES 





Nation Torn by Stavisky Affair 
and Rioting Wins Back to 
“ Stability and Peace. 








Doumergue Rule Carried Country 
Over Bad Time and. Flandin 
Further Aids Recovery. 





By P. J. PHILIP. 
Wireless to Taz New Yorx Trans. 

PARIS, Dec. 20.—France is clos- 
ing a-year that began very badly 
in a far better position than any 
one expected. 

When 1934 opened; the Stavisky 
scandal had just broken with the 
arrest at Bayonne of one of his, 
associates. Within a few days 
Serge Stavisky was dead in a Cha- 
monix chalet with a bullet in. his 
head, and the flood of accusation, 
insinuation and explanation that 


It looked dangerous then. All 
France was in a ferment and con- 
flicting camps sprang up on every 
side. The only possible course was 
to gain time and let the passions 
that had been aroused die down. 
Premier Gaston Doumergue did 
that. As former President of the 
Republic he had enough authority 
and appearance of impartiality to 
give assur:nce to the masses that 
the government was in safe hands, 
and the extremists could do nothing 
against him. 

Meanwhile the cumbersome busi- 
ness of an inquiry was set on foot 
and is still going on. That was also 
a safety valve, for each day’s rev- 
elations kept the public appetite 
satisfied, even though the morsels 
handed out have often enough been 
very meager. 

M. Doumergue’s efforts in office 
were, however, somewhat too static 
in character. Foreign Minister 
Louis Barthou was by far the busi- 
est member of his Cabinet with his 
invention of the Eastern Locarno 
Pact and bringing back Russia into 
the circle of French diplomacy. His 
bright, busy mind was full of plans 
when he died, because no one in 
the Marseilles crowd or ‘himself 
knew how to put a tourniquet above 
and not below.the bullet wound he 
got while driving with King Alex- 
ander. 

Financial Reforms. 


Finance Minister Louis Germain- 
Martin, still with Premier Pierre- 
Etienne Flandin,; also deserves 
praise for having put honesty and 
square dealing above cleverness in 
handling the country’s finance, 

M. Doumergue, himself in the 
ae ss André Tardieu and har- 

ng ays an old dge again 
Edouard Herriot, felled to oe 
that political sense for which most 
people gave him credit. He was old 
and in a hurry and tried to 0 too 


quickly. \ His success as a broad- 
caster, too, affected his ju t. 
He thought he could revise the Con- 


stitution over the heads of the Sen- 
ate and Chamber of Deputies, but 
perhaps that mistake prevented 
worse ones happening. 

In any event, he opened the road 
to M..Flandin, a man- who has 
pa ee so far by far the 

es esman of the ne 
—* in France. en 

n two months M. Fiandin has 
done what M. Doumergue said could 
not be done, and has done much 
more besides. He has got his budget 
passed, has done something to 
straighten out the wheat and wine 
situation, and above all has re-es- 
tablished not only the authority of 
the government but the reputation 
of Parliament. When one thinks 
that it is still the same Parliament 
—— —* — threatened with 

ng last February, that is n 

small accomplishment, : 


A Middle-Class Government. 


Politically it is M, Flandin’s in- 
tention to give this country a real 
middle party with a middle-class 
majority and government, He has 
for the first time succeeded in sepa- 
rating the Radicals from the So- 
cialists and getting them to team 
with the moderate right, This new 
alignment, if it can be kept, more 
certainly represents French opinion 
than all the other combinations 
that have been tried. 

Side by side with the Premier, but, 
as is always the case in a French 
Cabinet, his potential rival is For- 
eign Minister Pierre Laval. In the 
press, M, Laval has had from the 
first far more favorable. treatment 
than M. Flandin because he is an 
easily approachable man and has 
none of the Premier’s austerity. 

M. Laval has » in the 
opinion of his countrymen. as in- 
structed by the press, done several 
very clever things. He has got 
credit even for some which weré 


Sooner or later he will have need 
of the credit which has been built 
up, when the time comes for a de- 
cision as to whether 
attitude on German rearma 
down in M.. Barthou’s 
on May 17, or is pre- 
ts agree- 


F 





STORKS DIED IN INNOCENCE 


110 Found Not Gullty ef ‘Anti. 
Social Habits’ In Munich, 


MUNICH, Dec. 19 (Reuters).— 
Because of a suspicion that storks 
were guilty of “‘anti-social habits,” 
such as nest-robbing, the 
of 110 of them have been 

Dr; Franz Jacob, an eminent 
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SITUATION IN YEAR} 


culminatéd in ‘the Feb. 6 riot had| 
New Bill Severing Ties With} begun 


| "THE SAAR PE 





Times Wide World Photo, 


PARISIANS TAUGHT 
AIR RAID DEFENSE 


Police Pamphlet Tells How to 
Act in Case of Attack. by 
Enemy Planes. ‘2 








SIRENS TO GIVE WARNING 








When t Sounds Everybody 
Should Leave Town or Hasten 
to Bombproof Cellar, 








Specis! Correspondence, Tas Naw YorE True. 

PARIS, Dec. 21.—A new pamphlet 
on passive defense against air at- 
tacks is being circulated through 
the newspaper kiosks, where it can 
be bought for 50 centimes, or a little 
more than 3 cents. Bearing on its 
front page the official designation: 
“Prefecture of Police; General Bu- 
reau for Passive Defense,” and 
well illustrated, it is a most graphic 
warning. 

“Every means will be taken to 
prevent enemy planes from reach- 














EPARES FOR. THE PLEBISCITE 


Above, representatives of various countries who will supervise the 
ballot. Left to right: Alan Rodhe, Sweden; Miss Sarah Wambaugh, 
United States; V. Henri, Switzerland; D. de Jongh, Netherlands. Below: 
British soldiers as police, fraternizing with Saarbruecken folk. 


Reich Seeks Balance in Australian Trade; 
















ing you,” the pamphlet commences, 
“but, nevertheless, do not wait un- 
til they are over your. head, -If 
nothing detains you, leave the city 
at the first serious threat of attack. 
If you have relatives, friends, a 
house, a bungalow ‘in the country, 
go. there with your family. You 
can come back after the danger has 
passed. Do not burden yourselves. 
Take only food and absolute neces- 
sities. But do’ not wait!” 

Then it goes on to tell what to do 
if the unfortunate inhabitant must 
remain in Paris. He should choose 
a proper shelter in the cellar of his 
house (if it be at least a four-story 
edifice) or in a neigh house. 
This shelter must be proof, 
heavily walled and capable of being 
hermetically sealed. Details of how 
to make it so are given. 


Gas Mask a Necessity. 


The individual should possess, 
above all, a gas mask, which he is 
to have examined annually to be 








MELBOURNE, Dec. @—In ' & 
speech obviously prepared after 
consultation with Berlin, the: Ger- 
man Consul General here, Dr. As- 
mis, before the Millions Club in 
Sydney, revealed Germany's trad- 
ing policy. 

**You have no interest to sell wool 
without getting payment,’’ he said, 
“and Germany at present has no 
money to pay for it.” 

Germany would not accept credits, 
even if they were offered, he said. 
She would be pleased if she could 
buy the same quantity or even more 

year and the following years, 
but, owing to lack of foreign ex- 
change, she was not in a position to 


do so. 

Germany, he added, would —** 
natural wool with woolstra. es- 
timated woolstra would easily re- 
place 45 per cent of the wool now 
used, He declared he had just re- 















































‘Wireless to Tam Naw Yorx Tuaes, 


aa Warns of Artificial Wool Competition 


4 


ceived a cable from Berlin stating 
the cost of woolstra was 30 to 40 
per cent below that of scoured 
wools, 

He believed the time was not dis- 
tant when woolstra would be ex- 
ported to compete with wool. 
Germany, he said, could do with- 
out wool, as she did without Chilean 
nitrates during the war and since. 
She would prefer to continue to buy 


essary only to put Ge 


in a po- 
sition to pay for wool. 


is could 


be done by an adjustment of the| whi 
balan between 









wool, he explained, and it was nec-/| church 
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FIGHT ON MUELLER 





Bishop Ends Year’s Drive to 
Rule Protestants Without 
Power or Followers. 





SEEKS TO KEEP POSITION 





Offers Opponents Full Control 
—Has Alienated the Best 
of His Former Friends. 





Wireless to Tay Nuw Yorx Truss, 
BERLIN, Dec. 29. - Reichsbishop 
Ludwig Mueller will end his year’s 
campaign for absolute rule of the 
Protestant Church in Germany with« 
out either authority or followers. 
He has been forced to rescind all 
his decrees, reconstitute the inde- 
pendent provincial churches and re« 
instate his most vigorous opponents. 
The German Christians, 
his chief supporters, interrupted 
for the Christmas holidays their 
negotiations with the Confessional 


J 


ishop attempted 
to depose and with those of the con< 
urch as a pro« 


On the other hand, the Reichs 
bishop, by offering to exclude Gere 
man Christian 


of their number, Pastors 
and Birnbaum. German Christian 
leaders assert he charged both 


affair has been 
fr had 


the: 


‘|leaders #ven more fiery 
— the ‘cotitensiodill leat eed 
in. 


The Reichsbishop’s difficulties 
have been increased by extrava- 
gance. He now finds himself prac- 
tically without funds for church 
administration until the new budget 
goes into effect in April. 

Only one issue a to have 
been clearly decided by the events 
of the year. The traditional provin- 
cial churches retain their almost 

The Reich 


trade ce of German testantism before 

and Australia. A great deal de-| Adolf Hitler came to power. 

pended on Australia, ;. German Christians, however, pro 
The Customs Minister invited Dr. through their Reich leader, 


the situation. 








sure that it is capable of function- 












ing properly. He is to have, also, a 
flashlight, shovel, pick-axe and 
first-aid kit, while the shelter should 
have a frequently changed supply 
of food and water. 

The alarm will be given by a 
steady blast from one of the special 
sirens which are being set up in 
various localities in Paris. When it 
sounds: 

“If you are outdoors, stop your 
work! Do not remain in the street! 
Do not. stay in street cars or auto- 
buses! Run your car into a garage! 
Do not try to reach your home! Do 
not run! Do not shout! Gain the 
nearest shelter! Do not wait to scan 
the sky for planes.” 

If the individual has no time to 
reach a shelter, he is advised to 
hide behind ‘a pillar, or in a door- 





SPANISH REPUBLIC 
WEATHERS CRISIS 


By WILLIAM P. CARNEY. 
Continued From Page One. 


cials showed no hesitancy about 
—* money really intended for the 
rel of sickness and distress 
among unemployed workers. 

Similarly, rebellious Catalan offi- 
cials used the regional government’s 
funds. raised by taxation to build 
up big reserves of arms for usé 
against the Central Government 
when the day came for them to 
strike for separation and indepen- 
dence. It. was relatively easy to 
do this, thanks to the unrestricted 
private traffic in arms which pre- 
vailed in S until recently. 

vibe peer , however, the govern- 
men’ 



































from it, holding a handkerchief to 
his face, and he must not rub his 
eyes. ; 
No Haste, but No Delay. ~ > 
If the warning finds the individ- 
ual at home, here is what he must, 
and must not, do: 
Do not stay near a window. 
Close all windows and shutters. 
Turn out the lights, cut off the 




















which commuted twenty-one death 
sentences out of twenty-three pro- 


















gas supply and disconnect the | nounced by courts-martial, by the 
electricity. . decision not to tolerate the slightest 
Without haste, but without’ |infringement of workmen’s con- 
delay, gain your shelter. tracts and by the Premier’s promise 
the shelter is hit, put on your {to preserve. Catalonia’s autonomy 
mask immediately; do not | statute, despite the al ‘gov- 
ly; remain calm; notify the - |ernment’s rebellion. 
post, and be ent. Help 
will come to you waiting, | Lunatic Addresses Deputies. 
if fire starts, seek to extinguish it Tas New York Tres. 





Special Correspondence, 
BUCHAREST, Dec. 18.—During a 
recent session of Parliament. the 


with sand. Do not throw water 
on a fire-bomb.: 

After ‘the sirens that the 
attack is-over the ci can come 
pac Far Ragin mang ag Se os, 
verifying carefully that there is no 
poison gas drifting around. Any- 




















BRITAIN TO PRESS 
SECURITY PROJECT 


By CHARLES A, SELDEN, 
Continued From Page One. 


Laval’s visit to Rome, London con- 
fidently expects an amicable set- 
tlement of African questions be- 
tween the two Mediterranean coun- 
tries. And such an agreement, in 
the opinion of the British Govern- 
ment, would be a solid foundation 
on which those countries would be 
able to work together for general 
pacification of Europe, with Britain 





working as a willing intermediary | $°°°¥ 


through each stage of the process. 
_ General Pact Planned. 


The — ue tie metadeee ehoann 
agreement e pean powers 
assuring the integrity. of Austria. 
There again the collaboration of 
Germany is necessary, and that is 
another point at which Britain ad- 
mits anxiety. 

The British Government’s own 
attitude concerning Austria has not 
changed ‘since it stated, first on its 
own account and later in associa- 
tion with France and Italy, that the 
independence of Austria was an ob- 
Britain has 














the various corporate ies within 
the Nazi in order to give the 
party a definitely Christian char- 
acter and prevent it from. 

Nordic pagan. 


A Plan of Succession. 


Under this plan Bishop Muelle? 
would be retired from his office by, 
vote of the National — and @ 
Confessional Church » prob 
ably Dr. Marahrens, would becomé 
would be. ex< 


clude any possibility of interference” 
with the activities of the provincial 
— ———— 
ependen e ° 
Provincial Bishops are understood 
to regard the plan as excellent, but 
leaders and pastors of the Emer+ 
League fear it would mean’ 


Society’s effort to combine Chrise 
tian —— Nazi ideology in a 
new th theology. 
essional Church, after it# 
, now finds itself in 
a very difficult situation. It is of- 
fered on the one hand com 
domination of the estab 


the ety, 
tee: the independence. of 
— eed but the price 








60,000,000 to Be Planted In Eng« 
land, Scotiand and Wales. 
LONDON, Dec. 18.—About 50,000, 
000 trees are to be planted by 
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MORE TREES FOR BRITAIN, 
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\ UPS AND DOWNS OF 
LIBERALISM, 
' “The Downfall of Huropean Liberal- 
ism " ig the title of a long and interest- 
ing article in the Literary Supplement 
ef The London Times, The writer 
makes out a.plausible case for himself 
by going back te the days when the 
Liberal party in Great Britain waa 
flourishing like a green bay tree and 
when, on the Continent, the Liberal 
movement was making headway in 
Ttaly and France. Even NaPpoLgon IIl 
was trying to make a “Liberal Em- 
pire” just before the war with Prussia. 
The two great destroyers of Liberalism 
in Hurope were, according to the au- 
therity eited, KARL Marx and Prince 
BisMARCK, The former did his destruc- 
tive work by his political analysis—not 
by his economic, which is quite another 
affair, BISMARCK made no secret of his 
eontempt for the rising Liberalism in 
Germany, and did his best to crush it 
eut under his iron heel, What has since 
happened to Liberalism in the countries 
of Burope, and even in Great Britain 
itself, is teo well known to need 
extended comment. 

It is necessary, however, to diserimi- 
mate between a Liberal party as such 
and Liberal doctrines. It is obvious 
that the first may fall on eyil days 
without greatly impairing the other, 
The political fact has eften been ob. 
served that the avowed enemies of 
Liberalism often make their own or a 
part of their own creed partly out of 
Liberal principles, This is especially 
the ease when Liberalism seems to he 
shading off inte Socialism. Even Bis- 
MARCK, with his professed abhorrence 
ef everything labeled Liberal, -was 
forced into various kinds of social leg- 
islation befere he ceased to be Chan- 
eeller. He had, indeed, the satisfac- 
tien of seeing German Liberalism re. 
duced te a small and impotent body in 
the Reichstag, but at the same time 
there rose before’ his eyes the Social 
Demeeratic party with a vote and a 
representation in the Reichstag which 
increased threateningly year after year. 
His example might be adduced by those 
who argue that the stoutest opponents 


72 per annum. 








curred in England ig apposite te the 
point, When Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT 
aa Liberal Chancellor ef the Hx: 
ehequer introduced financial legisla- 
tien which was violently denounced as 
aecialistic, he sardonically exclaimed: 
“We are all Socialists now.” There 
wes more truth in this than he per- 
eeived at the time. Time after time 
in later years British Liberalism adopt- 


ed sa y of the views of the Social- 
ist y-—er the Labor party—that it 
caused an alarm and q reaction which 


the Conservatives atrongly in pow- 
Then the latter, in their turn, sub- 
themselves to the acid diginte- 
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arms situation teday as compared with 
the problem of 1921, when the Wash- 
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The first ebjéctive in men’s minds in 
1922 was te create a situation that 
would make war impossible, That is 
why the naval ration established at 


the only area where naval war was con: 
eeivable, the Pacific, It is now being 
seid, and perhaps with truth, that 
Japan's present purpose is to make her- 
self impregnable in Asia. But that is 
ne news since the Washington treaty 
of 1022, This was generally recog: 
nized as making Japan and the United 
States equally secure in their respective 
home waters. 

Teday the preblem of naval ratios 
and parities in the Pacifie ig ne longer 
appreached frem the sele viewpoint ef 
world peace. Events en the mainland 
ef Asia have come into the pieture, In 
1922 people felt that a free hand for 
Japan in Asia was not toe big a price 
for peace. Today people have a much 
clearer notion of what such a free hand 
may imply. Yet one of the many anom- 
alies of a complicated problem ig the 
fact that Japan hes not been stopped 
by the present 5-5-3 ratie from puray- 
ing her designs in Asia. Why, then, 
should she berrew trouble hy abrogat- 
ing the 1922 treaty? Is it really a case 
of national pride rebelling against a 
formally inferior status? This, with 
Many other questions, needs to 
calmly examined, 

SLIDING-SCALE RATES. 

In ita recently renewed campaign fer 
lower rates for electric light and pewer 
in urban territory, the national admin- 
istration may have been influenced by 
an experiment which has been cenduct- 
ed right under its eyes in the District of 
Columbia. The remarkable results of 
that experiment were described in an 
article in The National Municipal Re- 
view fer November, in testimony before 
the committee of the New York State 
Legislature investigating public utili- 
ties, and still more recently in a re- 
search bulletin submitted to the Public 
Service Commission last week by the 
State Power Authority, headed by 
FRANK P, WALasH. ° 

The District and the territery round 
about are served by the Potomac Elec- 
trie Pewer Company. For many years 
agitation for hydroelectric development 
of Great Falls on the Potomac River, 3 
few miles above Washington, ran paral-. 
lel with the usual efforta to secure 


ment of Seeretary BAkgR, The Nerris 
bill, after running the gauntlet of con- 
siderable utility criticiam, passed the 
Senate in the Spring ef 1924. It was 
shortly after that time that the lecal 
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lead other cities to accept the sliding- | in touch with urban life Yet it Topics of The Times _@ ; 
scale method too readily as a panacea | possible to make these latter “home- ee ee Opinion on Current Issues 
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EINSTEIN ON ENERGY. 
Most of us think of mass in terms 
of weight. NEWTON defined mass as 
quantity of matter. The definition 
is m Hence the notion of 
inertia was invoked to make “mass” 
clearer. How much force does it take 


“to bring ten freight cars from rest 


te @ speed of twenty ‘Yniles an hour 
in fifteen minutes? Obviously, less 
than if we deal with twenty cars. Such 
an interpretation of mass holds good 
anywhere in the vast universe. 

Toward the close of the last century 
found that electrified particles 
through a tube at high speed re- 
te conform with the freight-car 
analogy. The faster they traveled the 
more mass they seemed to have. If a 
particle waa electrified, it took more 
feree te start it moving than if it had 
been neutral. Then came J. J. THOM- 
#ON’S staggering discovery that an elec- 
trified particle, an electron, was all 
energy, When we consider that nine- 
tenths ef the matter in the universe is 
at an unthinkable temperature of 
2,000,000 degrees Fahrenheit and in a 
state of violent agitation, with. atoms 
darting about in stars with speeds 
about equal te that of light, it is clear 
that we eannot hepe te understand the 
cosmos without a new conception of 
mass. 

By one of those strokes of genius 
that come to the human mind but onee 
in a few centuries EINSTEIN presented 
science with a clarifying explanation. 
Mass and energy are really the same, 


Tie 


A pound of sugar is simply so much 


clumped energy, Make a pound move 
fast and its mass increases. But there 
is a limit—the velocity of light. When 
that is reached the masg becomes in- 
finite and impossible. From EINSTEIN’s 


simple fermula it fellows that in a~ 


single grain of sugar an enormous 
amount ef energy must be congealed. 
Hence the talk ef atomic energy—of 
driving liners across the oeean with 
power derived from a glasa ef water, 

This new conception has been so 
fruitful that it has become an essential 
in science, MILLIKAN invokes it to ac- 
count for the cosmic rays and physi- 
cists te explain some of the mysteries 
ef the atom. And the bald ones in 
seience are wondering whether the 
light and heat so prodigally radiated 
by the stare may be reconverted bac 
into suns and nebulae. — 

Tt ig not likely that EINSTEIN’s recent 
“ simplification ” ef this new aspect of 
mass and energy will make relativity 
any clearer to the general public. The 
reason is to be found not in any 
inherent difficulty in understanding 
the mathematics involved—actually the 
equations are simple enough—but in a 
refusal te adopt a new system of logic. 
There is nothing more original in all 
science, nothing more enriching to our 
consciousness of nature, than this reve- 
lation of the identity of matter and 
energy. Perhaps the next generation 
will understand better than ours the 
eultural value ef HINSTEIN’s contribu- 
tion. Fer mind has its inertia aa well 
as mass, 


SUBSISTENCE .HOMESTEADS, 
There was a time, as Science Service 


reminds us, when “Uncle Sam was 
righ enough te give us all a farm "— 


was because the homesteaders really 
paid the Government in the end im- 
mensely more than they get from the 
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THE “NEEDIEST” FUND. 
On Sunday, Dec. $1, of last year an- 
nouncement was made of contributions 


Fund (1,072) are, however, slightly be- 
low those of last year, The report for 
last year was called “ gratifying.” Even 
more gratifying is the present report, 


Whether we accept this as an indi- 
cation ef improved general conditions 
or of greater devotion and personal 
sacrifice on the part of the givers, it is 
an encouraging fact, The Fund of last 
year was later lifted te a greater height 
by a large apecial bequest, but the Fund 
for this year is not yet closed and there 
is still opportunity for “open cages.” 
It would be still more gratifying if the 
number of cases provided for could 
reach the 400 mark. But whatever the 
final figures, they will give freah teati- 
mony to the fact that the Hundred 
Neediest Cases Fund is an institution 
which in prosperity and in adversity is 
of unique service to this community in 
furnishing a channel through which 
those whe wish te be of help to those 
in greatest need can do so in the wisest 
and most kindly way. THE TIMEa re- 
joices that it has had this opportunity 
to. serve the contributors in their sym- 
pathetic and generous purposes, 

AE INVITES HIS SOUL. 

Gronae RUSSELL, that collection ef 
rich and varied personalities, is again 
a welcome guest among us and playing 
as genially as ever with ideas. The 
irony of one of them will hardly be 
appreciated by our 10,000,000 or so un- 
employed, Americans work too much, 
he says. They “should deliberately. 
cultivate idleness among all the people.” 
The debt ef eivilization’s leisure has 
been dwelt upon until it has become 
something of a bore. The leisure that 
is productive or that simply enriches 
the individual’s mind must rest upon 
security. 

SHAKESPEARE was a workingman 
who eould Kaye had little chance te 
loaf until his latter days. AH has done 
the work of at least twenty men. Hav- 
ing got his furleugh, he can scoff at 
these of us still chained te the oar by 
proposing the erection ef a statue of 
idleness at the White House gates and 
by offering our somewhat overgrown 
leisure class “time to search for that 
“immer genie which every true Irish- 
“man knows—hig own spirit." We 
can't all be true Irishmen; and the 
search fer subsistence interferes with 
the search of our own spirits. If 
hunted down, eur inner genie might be 
a disappointment. 

All governments look alike te AZ, 
They are only names: 

What really matters is the culture 
that pervades the peoples, their 
ideals and aims. I don’t think any- 
bhedy has summed it up better than - 
Prrtctzs when he said te the Athe- 
nians, ‘We listen giadly te the 
“qpinien ef ethers, but do not turn 
* sour faces on those who disagree 
* with us." 

The Athenians sometimes notably 
failed te live up te the Periclean pre- 
scription; but it might well be fel- 
lewed in these United States, Our 
Republican brethren, for example, 
might quit calling each other names 
and swear off “rancor,” as Mr, WAL- 
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Moving day is on Oct. 1. The college 
year begins about Sept. 15. The busi 
ness year beging on Labor Day. The 
income tax comes on March 15. The real 


‘| estate taxes come in Spring, The fiscal 


year begins on July 1, and it doesn't 
matter when it really begins, singe the 
answer is always a. deficit. 

The theatrical year begins late in 
August. The book year begins late in 
September. The opera starts just be- 
fere Christmas. The chief event on 
Jan. 1 ig the inauguration of publie 
officials elected in the preceding No- 
vember; and that is nothing to rejoice 
over. 


New Year’s has been low 


Eras, ng authority with increas: 
Epochs, ing speed since the war. 
Orders. Asa day of spiritual steck- 


taking and emotional puri- 
fication it will not compare with Ar- 
mistice Day, But chiefly New Year's has 
suffered because since the war we have 
thought very little in terms of years. 
The new reckoning, the new prophecies 
and the new retrospects are in Eras, 
Epochs, Cycles, Orders, &c. 

Rich in aur new experience, we look 
back through the years and knew that 
the twentieth eentury did not begin in 
1901 but in 1914. Even the Decades and 
the Generations do not begin neatly and 
end precisely, The ingurgent Twenties 
begin in 1918 and stop insurging about 
the year 1828. The boom decade begins 
in 10928 and lasts only six years. The 
Young Generation seems to be com- 
posed of the middle-aged generation 
and the sub-deb generation. 

What possible difference can there be 
between December, 1934, and January, 
1935, te one who feels himself living in 
the new Era, or responding to the chal- 
lenge of a new Epoch, or regretting the 
departure ef an old Order, er standing 
pussied and ghiyery before the breath 
of a new Intellectual Climate? Emagine 
telephoning to the head-waiter for a 
table on the night of Dee, 31 to 
celebrate the departure ef the era of 
laissez-faire and the arrival of the age 
ef centralized eentrol, Things de not 
happen so precisely. 


Still, the hotel and res- 


With taurant and cabaret reser- 
Best vations for New Year’s 
Wishes. "ve in New York are said 


te number 100,000. And 
since peaple ebyiously are not paying a 
eeuvert charge of $10 to mark a mile- 
stone in the passage from private initia- 
tive te industrial demecracy, we must 
assume that en Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue and in the side streets they will 
be eelebrating the old-fashioned New 
Year’s. If you were te stop the nearest 
saxophone operater and ask him why 
do we have New Year's on Jan. 1, he 
would tell you, after considerable re- 
fleetion, that we have a New Year holi- 
day so that peeple might wish each 
ether a Happy New Year. He would net 
he far out of the way. 


If we had ne New Year's, 
Dates it is certain that millions of 
for people would never extend 


Deeds. ‘New Year's greetings to each 
other; and that wauld be a 
pity. They eertainly wouldn't send 


eards te each other about this time say- 
ing A Merry Selution of the Technologi- 
cal Impasse and a Happy Integration ef 
Industry and Agriculture! 

Sueh felicitations would be just as 
appropriate on March 1 and July 1 as 
on Jan. 1; and because they would be 
always in erder they would never be ex- 
tended. Beople very seldom do the kind 
things that they ean do any time. Peo- 
ple seldom visit the Aquarium or the 
Museum er the Statue of Liberty that 
they ean visit any time, If a man did 
not have a birthday en March 11, very 
few of his friends would call him up 
on July 8 er en Oct. 23 in a sudden im- 
Pulse te wish him many happy returns 


ef the day. 
That is why New Year's, 
Holidays 24 we leok a little further 
Their inte the matter, does be- 
Aim gin to justify itself. Its j. 
—— reason ia in itself, Origi- 
nally it may have been a holiday to 


eelebrate the beginning of the sun's re- 
turn from its farthest south, bringing 
longer days and shorter nights. But we 
moderns are not afraid fer the syn after 
June 21 and no longer experience relief 
after Bec, 21. We observe the holiday 
for the same reason that Euason ate 
pie: because that is why there are 
holidays and pie. 

There are sacielegists whe believe that 
elvijization began as ritual, or, better 
sti}], that people were broken to civiliza- 
tion by foree ef ritual, People were 
taught to wash themselves at specified 
times as part of a religious ceremony; 
and in the course of time were induced 


ef time. 

The people on Broadway next Monday 
night who don peper hats, blow herns, 
let lease eelored balloons and throw 
cenfetti will be carrying gn, in much 
disguised form, a great traditied. When 


naval treaty. Having also left the 
League of Nations, they are today, or 
soon will be, teghnically free of all legal 
restrictions upon their avowed plan of 
setting up a protectorate ever the whole 
ef Eastern Asia as outlined by Eiji 
Amau of the Tokyo Foreign. Office on 
April 17 of this year. Then the balance 
of political pewer in the Pacific area 
will also be upset, 

In short, denunciation ef the na 
treaty will not only give the cause /of 
disarmament a major setback; it will 
algo practically undo the work of the 
Washington conference and endanger 
the peace of the Pacific. 


OUR PACIFIC POLICY. 
From The Wisconsin State Journal, 

The course of events in Asia in the 
last few years makes it apparent that 
unless the pewers combine to suppress 
Japanese aggression, her eventual domi- 
nation ef China is pretty certain. China 
herself is helpless, and her government 
weak and corrupt, already largely under 
Japanese influence, The country is in 
disorder, and a Japanese move to “‘re- 
store order,” ag in Manchukuo, may be 
expected any time. This country calls 
itself China's beat friend, but restricts 
its activity mainly to insistence upon 
the ‘“‘epen door" and general benevolent 
gestures. We really have no policy in 
the Pacific, except one of defense inside 
the line of the Hawaiian Islands, It is 
for us to consider if a Japanese-con- 
trolled Agia is a sufficient menace to be 
worth fighting about, 


GEN, M’ARTHUR’S SUCCESSOR, 
. Wrem The Washington Post. 

It is reassuring to know that a list of 
half a dozen or more able generals is at 
President Reosevelt's dispose! when he 
decides to name a new head fer the 





ether MacArthur, but then the problem 
te be dealt with is also a different one, 
Nene ean be quite sure as te the reper- 
cugsiens of the munitions investigation 
en technical service needs. There will 
certainly be oppesition to some of the 
recommendations contained in the eur- 
rent report of the Seeretary of War. 


_LIGHT AND POWER RATES. 


From The Springfield Republican. 

President Roasevelt is evidently ma- 
neeuvring net enly te bring down light 
and power rates which are excessive but 
te ecerce the utility interests into sub- 
mitting, without ebstruetive legal ac- 
tion, te Federal regulation of helding 
eempanies. It will hardly be denied that 
some features of this program hold 
promise of ultimate public benefit. Tac- 
tics employed in thig campaign might 
well be adjusted, however, to attaining 
a legitimate object with the minimum of 
disturbance. 


: WORK RELIEF AND DOLE, 
From The Betreit News. 

We hold that nebedy ean form an in- 
telligent judgment on the relief prob- 
lem, as well as ether preblems raised 
by administration policy, until we have 
a thereugh Federal census study of the 
whole industrial system, showing its 
present and potential capacity te pre- 
duce, sejl and employ, 

Hew long is severe unemployment 
likely te last? Would a 1888 or a 1025 
“prosperity now restore 19298 or 1925 
employment? Will recent invention and 
adoption of labor-saving machines be a 
big faeter in that regard? Or ig ‘‘tech- 
nelegical unemployment,"’ which figures 
so largely as a basis of administration 
Policies, mostly a bugaboo? 

The objection of the Quainess leaders 
to work relief was that it eests more 
than the dele. How ean Mr. Hepkins 
be so sure that this is a matter of no 
importance and how can he himself de- 
cide between ene form of work relief 
and another ferm, either mere or less 
expensive, unless he knews the anawera 
te the questions we have listed? 


SENATOR WAGNER EXCEPTED. 
From The Milwaukee Journal. 

If leaders are scarce in the Republican 
ranks, they are not plentiful in the 
Demecratic party, A veritable ava- 
lanche ef new men has been swept inte 
public effice, but a Congress is about to 
pass out of existence and ne Demeeratic 
member ef either house has gainef na- 
tienal recognition as a leader, unless it 
be @enator Wagner of New York. Nor 
dees any one in the President's Cabinet 
or the group of mén argund him in pew- 
erfyl positions suggest a future party 
leader, And whe will name a Demo- 
eratie Governer he thinks will be a live- 
ly contender fer the nomination for 
President in 1940? 


TAXATION UNIFORMITY, 
Frem The Manchester Union. 

Te F ether tees! in taxation between 
the ral Government and a single 
State might be easy; but te get uniform- 
ity between the Federal Government and 

ight States, and between as many 
States themselves, is another matter. 
that the Federal Govern- 
ment should utilize the excise tax field, 
while the States were given a menopdly 
of income taxes and the municipalities 
of real estate taxes, has much to com- 
mend it, But it is always exceedingly 
hard to get any governhhental 
tien te relinquish taxes once levied, and 
it will be par rly so at a time when 
demand for reyenue is ag strong as 
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CONFIDENCE THE KEY, 
Frem The St, Leuis Globe-Nemecrat, 
The true and sound way, however, of 





army. The man chosen may not be om 
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& more widespread understanding that 
prosperity, both for consumer goods in- 
dustries and durable goods industries, 
Gepends basically upon the buying power 
of the masses. There is no telling, how- 
ever, how far this promised cooperation 
will go, and we cannot expect rapid im- 
provement until business generally acts 
upon this new understanding. 

Congress will arrange for nation-wide 
unemployment insurance, and probably 
for old-age insurance, thoroughly sound 
business measures, and millions of Amer- 
icang will begin te spend money which 
they have not dared to spend before, 
satisfying their long-accumulated wants 
and immediately stimulating business, 
and providing more employment and 
more buying power. On the other hand, 

may more than unde all this 
good work by flirting with unsound rad- 
ieal legislation, particularly currency 
inflation. 
PRAISE OF THE CODES. 
ts By Dr. M. J. WASSERMAN 
@ AAA, who Maintains That They Have 
‘hears — —— 

Among the obstacles in the way of re- 
covery which had te be cleared away 
before recovery could be launched were 
the long hours and low pay, or sweat- 
shop labor conditions, the unfair com- 
petitive practices, the cutting of prices 
below profitable levels, the production 
ef shoddy products and the break-down 
of the credit system. The codes have 
made for a vast improvement in these 
conditions, 

Tt was impossible to open the channels 
of trade as long as business men were 
unable te sell at profitable prices, The 
increase in prices which the codes stims 
ulated made a vast improvement here, 
se that it is now possible for American 
industry te increase production without 
fear of bankruptcy, 


UNION FOR THE COMMON GOOD 
By PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


 "afen"tha vemple St°hodtew Teskaes 


For all those whe can hear but not seq 
this gathering let me explain. that here 
before us in the park in front of the 
White House is the monument of a man 
who will live forever as the embodiment 
ef courage—Andrew Jackson. His was 
@ leng, long life in the publie service, 
distinguished at all times by a chivalrous 
meeting of problems and difficulties 
that attended that service; a fast belief 
in people and a profeund love for them, 
His patriotism was unstained and un- 
afraid, Carved inte that monument is 
his expredsion of the necessity for union, 
That message grows in importance with 
the years. 

In these days it means to me a union 
not only of the States but a union of the 
hearta and minds of the people in all the 
States and their many interests and pur- 
poses, devoted with unity te the human 
welfare of our country. 


— —— 





HEROES OF THE FAITH. 
By the Rey. Dr. SAMUEL TREXLER. 


ura yY, He Pays 
Along with an increasing affection and 
admiration for the great German people, 
their patience and willingness te suffer 
for an ideal, the mast vivid picture that 
remains with me frem my sojourn in 
Germany ig the noble army of martyrs 
and heroes of the faith whe are rising 
up in every part ef the Reich. They are 
men of aposteli¢ mold and the result of 
their life and prayer may -bring a new 
Reformation. They are unafraid and 
face hunger and imprisonment as glo- 
—* opportunities to witness for their 
Some of them were leaders in the 
great war—men of disciplined mind and 
quiet action, They are not taking their 
stand fer sensational effect, They 
guard carefully against any political dia- 
gruntiement expressing itself through 
the church. They prefer to make no 
public statements and they await pa- 
tiently the leading ef Ged, in whose 
word alone they trust, One’s mind goes 
back 400 years to the Wittenberg monk 
who before Charles V at Worms ex- 
claimed; ‘‘Here I stand. I cannot de 
otherwise. God help me.” 
SCHOOLS FOR CHARACTER, 


By Guperintendent H. G. CAMPBELL, 
In His Aanual Rea ant. ir Cuitivetion of 


Ig our youth today so weak that he 
will fall easily into crime of delinqyeney 
if sehool is not nicely adjusted te his 
tastes? If he is, aur job ig te make 
him strong, not eater to his weakness 
by putting him on a diet ef educational 
milk toast, 

Perseverance waa, and atill is, I hope, 
the motto that hangs in every classe 
room, It must not be taken down and 
replaced by defeatiam. In measuring 
the capabilities of children let us not 
jump at conclusions or make quick de- 
Let us not mistake laziness or 

ability, 
let us seek out individual 
interests and measure individual abill- 
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BRITAIN TAKES NOTE 
OF ITS AIR DEFENSE 


Rhine Frontier Compels 
Study of Map, 








FRANCE A FACTOR IN PLAN 





All Measures for Protection 
Seem to Centre on Reich 
as Potential Foe. 





By AUGUR. 
Special Correspondence, THE New Tonx TiMEs. 
LONDON, Dec. 19.—Stanley Bald- 
win today is the man who speaks 
the mirid of the British people. To 
him, to his utterances, we have to 


turn if we -wish to understand Brit-|- 


ish mentality in home, as well as 
in foreign, affairs. Now, with re- 
gard to the latter, Mr. Baldwin 
within the last twelve months has 
said two things which are essen- 
tial. Both concern the problem of 
the defense of this country against 
an attack coming from .the Conti- 
nent, 

Thé first important declaration 
made by Mr. Baldwin was last 
June, when he told the House of 
Commons that the Rhine is the 
frontier of Great Britain. Mr. Bald- 
win had barely said this when he 
was informed that the German Am- 
bassador was asking to be received. 
The representative of the Reich de- 
gired to know the exact meaning 
of Mr. Baldwin's statement about 
the British frontier being on the 
Rhine. The reply he got was char- 
acteristic of the man who made it: 
“My statement means exactly what 
I said.”’ 

The Ambassador had to be con- 
tent with this, for when he tried 
to insist on further elucidation he 
‘was told ‘that really he should go 
for this to the Foreign Secretary: 
This incident is typical of Mr. 
Baldwin. He nurses an idea for a 
long time. He meditates in a fash- 
fon which may well be described as 
ponderous and long-winded. But 
when he comes to a decision it is 
terse and admits of no double 
meaning. Mr. Baldwin more than 
any other living statesman speaks 
for Great Britain. So much so that 
when ‘he has spoken at last, public 
opinion accepts his dictum as its 
own. 


Lower Rhine Important. 


Still, if the political implications 
of Mr. Baldwin’s declaration about 
the Rhine are perfectly clear, its 
geographical and military charac- 
eristics need some explanation. To 

gin with it can be said that Mr. 
Baldwin, when he described the 
Rhine in the way he did, did not 
think for a moment of French in- 
terests. It is the interests of Great 
Britain which he wanted to.con- 
sider... x arn 

In this respect the position would 
be. more easily understood, if one 
word were introduced into the for- 
mula and it said: “The Lower Rhine 
is a British frontier.’’ For it is 
that part of the great river which 
directly concerns our system of na- 
tional defense. 

Through the ages the. so-called 
Low Countries—that is, the present 
Holland and. Belgium—have been 
considered as important for the de- 
fense of England against an attack 
from the Continent. Since the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth the Eng- 
lish have fought to preserve the in- 
dependence of the Low Countries, 
and the same problem contributed 
to make of them such bitter op- 
ponents of Napoleon. Into the last 
war Great Britain, after all, entered 
go precipitately also to defend Bel- 

um—that is, the line of the Lower 

hine. 

Today, as Mr. Baldwin explained 
in his spec-h in the Commons, the 
amazing development of acrial war- 
fare has canceled ovt the protec- 
tion furnished for so long by the 
Straits of Dover. The speed-of the 
airplany cbliges the defender of the 
integrity of this country t> seek to 
met the menace further out. A 
glance at.the map shows how im- 
portant in tk‘s respect becomes for 
the British the te-citor; under Bel- 
— end Dutch govereignty. The 

violability of the olf Low Zeun- 
tries is more than ever a thing for 
which Great Britain must fizh.. 

Serious About Air Forse. 


Tho second important declaration 
by Mr. Baldwin wa. also made in 
the ‘House of Commons on Nov. 
28. After having described Germany 
as the potential adversary of Great 
Britain, he declared that the gov- 
ernment would maintain the air 
force always at a lével superior to 
that which Berlin ‘could send out 
against it. Coming from Mr. Bald- 
win such a statement has to be 
taken seriously. It expresses a firm 
will to carry out a momentous de- 
cision. The British people under- 
stood it in this way and backed it 
with their full approval. 

But what does superiority in the 
air really mean? To the layman the 
question appears to be simple. T'o 
be superior to another State you 
must possess more airplanes. But 
the expert knows that the problem 
of maintaining superiority in the 
air is of a much more complicated 
nature. For air power consists of 
three elemetits: machines, person- 
nel and organization on the ground. 

Now let us take the case of any 
two States. tus e that 
A is superior to B in the number 
and quality of its airplanes and also 
in its personnel, while ground or- 

tion is more or less equal for 

. In theory A is superior to B. 

reality much will depend upon 

which of the two States will be the 

ttacker. For war in the air will 
come suddenly, Let us imagine 


fo 
on 


sReveTEEE 
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BRITAIN’S AIR RAID PROBLEM. 


The map shows three potential lines of defense against attack 
from Rhine territory. , ; 














ple is admitted to be essential .that 
a would-be raider should not be 
able to escape without heavy pun- 
ishment, Aerial strategy lays stress 
therefore upon a highly developed 
system for pursuing and intercept- 
ing raiders, once these have. man- 
aged to slip past the patrols of the 
defending force. But interception 
is recognized to be more efficient 
than pursuit; because in the latter 
case the chances of overtaking a 
retreating enemy are much less. 


This issue raises the all-important |, 


problem of the so-called lateral 
position. On the map this is indi- 
cated by the line C-C. The same 
map shows that in the geographical 
conditions prevailing C-C can be 
placed only outside the national ter- 
ritory—that is, on the line of the 
Northern French aerodromes, This 
explains why cooperation with 
France is so desirable to the British 
air force. For C-C completes with 
A-A and B-B the so-called quadri- 
lateral of the aerial defense of 
Great Britain. If for no other than 
for this reason alone, the Franco- 
British entente is a necessity. 

It may be asked why only an at- 
tack from the German direction is 
considered to be possible. Why is 
not a possible clash with France 
taken into consideration? Mr, Bald- 
win jn his historic speech, as has 
been pointed out, named the poten- 
tial enemy of Great Britain. He 
named Germany. The Committee 
of Imperial Defense, which is the 
body in charge of all measures for 
insuring the safety of the realm, 
does not contemplate France as a 
possible enemy. British public 
opinion refuses to entertain the idea 
of a conflict with the French. 

If asked to supply the explanation 
of this attitude in the government 
and nation, one might reply that 
the Franco-British entente is so real 
that it excludes the idea of an 
armed conflict. To this we would 
add that aerial warfare is of such 
a nature that Great Britain and 
France, separated only by a strip 
of water, cannot fight without an- 
nihilating each other; Then there 
is the mysterious bond created by 
the fact that the twu countries are 
conscious of being” defenders of 
the democratic principle in Europe 
against the principle of dictator- 
ship. Anyhow, right or wrong, no 
man in. his senses in London. or 
Paris will admit the possibility of a 
fight between the two, 


Ireland a Factor, 


The problem of British air defense | ¢,y 


is complicated by the question of 
Ireland. The quadrilateral principle 
applies to the case of a raiding 
force penetrating through the lines 
of defense and then turning back 
to its bases on the Continent. But 
the whole question of — and 
interception becomes i tely more 
complex if, instead of returning, the 
raiders can continue to some base 
in the west. 

The idea of using Irish territory 
to create trouble for Great Britain 
is an old one. It was familiar to 
the German General Staff before 
1914. An attempt was made to pro- 
voke and support an Irish rising. 
Then the attempt failed because 
essential elements were missing. If 
war comes again the situation in. 
Ireland may appear more favorable 
to strategists-in Berlin. 

Fot this reason Great Britain 
must be able to prevent the crea- 
tion of an inimical base at its back. 
This is a problem not so much for 
the air force as for the navy, the 
duty of which it would be to re- 
main the absolute mistress of all 
the seas around these islands and 
of the Eastern Atlantic as well. 
Astion by the navy cannot be sep- 
arated from any scheme for the de- 
fense of this country in the air. 
This implies the possibility of dis- 
posing of a number of suitable 
naval bases. * . 

In the north Great Britain is well 
served by the facilities provided by 
the Shetland Islands (Scapa Flow, 
&c.).. But in the south the use of 
some of the French ports would 
come in extremely handy for the 
organization of an efficient sea 
patrol. 

In addition to this, at some time 
the problem of floating bases for 
flying boats in the * sea will 
have to be tackled. e Germans 
are experimenting with similar in- 
stallations in the ocean 
Africa and South America. This 
experiment is bein carefully 
watched from here, ‘The day may 
come when the British fleet will 
be based upon a point or points far 
— the coast of the Con- 

ent. 


GOVERNMENT CREDITS 





ALLOTTED TO LOUVRE |-a 
Additional: Funds Will Enable 
Trinity 





Renovation, Began in 1933, 
to Be Continued. 


Special Correspondence. THE New YORE ‘TIMES. 
PARIS, Dec. 19.—By allotment of 





r | another slice of government. credits | ine 


the Louvre Museum v-ill be enabled 


to continue the work of renovation 


IRISH CITIZENSHIP 


BECOMES COMPLEX 





Britain Leaves Confusion on 
the Status Abroad. 





PASSPORTS REMAIN SAME 





This Makes Citizens Dependent 
on Consulates of Britain, a 
‘Foreign’ Nation, 





By HUGH SMITH. 
Wireless to Taz New York Truzus. 

DUBLIN, Dec. 28.—Early next 
year the Free State’s citizenship 
legislation will become law. The 
bill already enacted in the Dail 
Eireann now goes to the Senate, 
where it is likely to pass all stages 
without lelay. 

No measure introduced in the 
Free State Legislature this year has 
been surrounded by so much am- 
biguity and confusion. Neither 
government spokesmen nor the Op- 
positionists have been clear on 
many sections of the bill. 
duced at first as a simple measure 
defining the Free State’s internal 
citizenship, the bill changed its 
complexion with the challenge by 
J. H. Thomas, Dominion Secretary, 
in the British House of Commons 
that no act of the Free State Gov- 
ernment could. impair the rights of 
British citizens here. 


President Eamon de Valera at 


once set about recasting the meas- 
ure to offset the British conten- 
tions, and the final bill became a 
full-blooded separatist instrument, 
severing, as far as lay within the 
competence of the Free State Par- 
liament, all citizenship links with 
Britain. Mr. de Valera will have 
nothing to do with. what Mr. 
Thomas calls ‘“‘common citizen- 
ship’? or ‘‘common status.” 


-Under the terms of the bill, Brit- 


ain is regarded as a ‘‘foreign coun- 
.’ When the bill was passed 
Mr. de Valera declared no Irish 


citizen would be a British subject 


under Irish law. 
Explanation Offered. 


An attempt to explain the mysti- 


provisions of the measure was 


made by the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs in 


press, but a 8* 
rently by Mr. de Valera in the Dail 
was so much at variance with the 


official explanation that ordinary 


folk are more confused than ever 
as to where they will stand in rela- 
pon to Britain after passage of the 

What exactly will be the tion 
of the Free State citizen —* he 
goes abroad nobody knows. The 
existing passports carried by Free 


State citizens have been issued by 
vernment in the 
rge V and entitle 
rotection 


the de Valera 
name of 
their holders to all the 


and privileges of a British subject. 


According to the official announce- 
ment, the form of the passport is 
an anonmialous posi- 
with Free State citi- 
zens a ee no longer British} than all 

t enjoying the full pro- 
tection and consular facilities of a 
country officially labeled ‘‘foreign.’’ 


un » 80 
tion will obtain 
subjects 


Strange Problem Remains. 


When some of his opponents 
taunted Mr. de Valera during the 
debate on the bill with trying to 
have it both ways, Mr. de Valera 
strongly denied the charge, but un- 
less the government here is pre- 
pared to shoulder the heavy ex- 
@ consular ser- 


pense of establishing 


avail themselves of British 
faciliti 


es. 
The British contention is that no 


that citizenship. Should the British 
suggested 
in the House of Lords, accept Mr. 
de Valera’s bill at its face value and 

all Free State nationals 


Government, as has been 
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FRANCE IMPROVES 



















































Nation Torn by Stavisky Affair 
and Rioting Wins Back to 
Stability and Peace. 





TANGRY PASSIONS COOLED 





Doumergue Rule Carried Country 
Over Bad Time and. Flandin 
Further Aids Recovery. 





- 


By P. J. PHILIP. 
Wireless to Taz New Yorx Trans, 

PARIS, Dec. 20.—France is clos- 
ing a year that began very badly 
in a far better position than any 
one expected. 

When 1934 opened; the Stavisky 
scandal] had just broken with the 
arrest at Bayonne of one of 
associates... Within a few days 
Serge Stavisky was dead in a Cha- 
monix chalet with a bullet in. his 
head, and the flood of accusation, 
insinuation and explanation that 


gun. 
It looked dangerous then. All 
ce was in a ferment and con- 
flicting camps sprang up on every 
side, The only possible course was 
to gain time and let the passions 
that had been aroused die down. 
Premier Gaston Doumergue did 
that. As former President of the 
Republic he had enough authority 
and appearance of impartiality to 
give assur:nce to the masses that 
the government was in safe hands, 
and the extremists ‘could do nothing 
against him. 

Meanwhile the cumbersome busi- 
ness of an inquiry was set on foot 
and is still going on. That was also 
a safety valve, for each day's rev- 
elations kept the public appetite 
satisfied, even though the morsels 
handed out have often enough been 
very meager. 

M. Doumergue’s efforts in office 
were, however, somewhat too static 
in character. Foreign Minister 
Louis Barthou was by far the busi- 
est member of his Cabinet with his 
invention of the Eastern Locarno 
Pact and bringing back Russia into 
the circle of French diplomacy. His 
bright, busy mind was full of plans 
when he died, because no one in 
the Marseilles crowd or ‘himself 
knew how to. put a tourniquet above 
and not below the bullet wound he 
got while driving with King Alex- 
ander, 

Financial Reforms. 


Finance Minister Louis Germain- 
Martin, still with Premier Pierre~ 
Etienne Flandin; also deserves 
praise for having put honesty and 
square dealing above cleverness in 
handling the country’s finance, 

M. Doumergue, himself in the 
ee of André Tardieu and har- 

ng always an old dge against 
Edouard Herriot, felled to show 
that political sense for which most 
people gave him credit. He was old 
and in a hurry and tried to too 
quickly. \ His siccess as a 8 
caster, too, affected his ju t. 
He thought he could revise the Con- 
stitution over the heads of the Sen- 
ate and Chamber of Deputies, but 
perhaps that mistake prevented 
worse ones happening. 

In any event, he opened the road 
to M...Flandin, a man- who has 
—— so far by far the 
ables esman of the new genera- 
re —* France. . 

months M. Fiandin has 
done what M. Doumergue said could 
not be done, and has done much 
more besides. He has got his budget 
passed, has done something to 
straighten out the wheat and wine 
situation, and above all has re-es- 
tablished not only the authority of 
the government but the reputation 
of Parliament. When one thinks 
that it is still the same Parliament 
that. was being threatened with 


burning last February, that is n. 
small accomplishment. . 


A Middle-Class Government. 


middle party with a middle-class 
majority and government, He has 


rating 


French opinion 
that have been tried. 


none of the Premier’s austerity. 


very clever things. 


successful direction of 








Social Habits’ In Munich. 





SITUATION IN YRAR 


culminatéd in the Feb. 6 riot had| 
New Bill Severing Ties With| be 


Politically it is A. Flandin’s in- 
tention to give this country a real 


for the first time succeeded in sepa- 


other combinations 


Side by side with the Premier, but, 
as is always the case in a French 
Cabinet, his potential rival is For- 
eign Minister Pierre Laval. In the 
press, M. Laval has had from the 
first far more favorable. treatment 
than M. Flandin because he is an 
easily approachable man and has 


M. Laval has certainly, in’ thie 
opinion of his countrymen as in- 
structed by the press, done several 
He has got 
it even for some which were 
not entirely his invention. His final 
French for- 
eign affairs has, however, yet to be 


Sooner or later he will have need 
of the credit which has been built 


up, when the time comes for a de- 
cision as to whether France stands 


STORKS DIED IN INNOCENCE 
110 Found Not Guilty of ‘Anti. 


MUNICH, Dec. 19 (Reuters) .— 
Because of a suspicion that storks 





Times Wide World Photo, ¢ 


PARISIANS TAUGHT 
AIR RAID DEFENSE 


Police Pamphlet Tells How to 
Act in Case of Attack by 
Enemy Planes. 4 








SIRENS TO GIVE WARNING 





When tH Sounds Everybody 
Should Leave Town or Hasten 
to Bombproof Cellar, 





Specie! Correspondence, Tas Naw York True. 

PARIS, Dec, 21.—A new pamphlet 
on passive defense against air at- 
tacks is being circulated through 
the newspaper kiosks, where it can 
be‘ bought for 50 centimes, or a little 
more than 3 cents. Bearing on its 
front page the official designation: 
“Prefecture of Police; General Bu- 
reau for Passive Defense,” and 
well illustrated, it is a most graphic 
warning. 

“Every means will be taken to 
prevent enemy planes from reach- 
jing you,” the pamphiet commences, 
“but, nevertheless, do not wait un- 
til they are over your. head. If 
nothing detains you, leave the city 
at the first serious threat of attack. 
If you have relatives, friends, a 
‘house, a bungalow ‘in the country, 
go there with your family. You 
can come back after the danger has 
passed. Do not burden yourselves. 
Take only food and absolute neces- 
sities. But do not wait!” 

Then it goes on to tell what to do 
if the unfortunate inhabitant must 
remain in Paris. He should choose 
a proper shelter in the cellar of his 
house (if it be at least a four-story 
edifice) or in a neighbo house. 
This shelter must be proof, 
heavily walled. and capable of being 
hermetically sealed. Details of how 
to make it so are given. 


Gas Mask a Necessity. 


The individual should possess, 
above all, a gas mask, which he is 
to have examined annually to be 
sure that it is capable of function- 
ing properly. He is to have, also, a 
flashlight, shovel, pick-axe and 
first-aid kit, while the shelter should 
have a frequently changed supply 
of food and water. 

The alarm will be given by a 
steady blast from one of the special 
sirens which are being set up in 
various localities in Paris. When it 
sounds: 

“If you are outdoors, stop your 
work! Do not remain in the street! 
Do not stay in street cars or auto- 
buses! Run your car into a garage! 
Do not try to reach your home! Do 
not run! Do not shout! Gain the 
nearest shelter! Do not wait to scan 
the sky for planes.” 

If the individual has no time to 
reach a shelter, he is advised to 
hide behind a pillar, or in a door- 
way. If a gas bomb drops near 
him, he is. to walk (not run) away 
from .it, holding a handkerchief to 
his face, and he must not rub his 
eyes. : 

No Haste, but No Delay. ~ > 

Tf the warning finds the individ- 
ual at home, here is what he must, 
and must not, do: 

Do not stay near a window. 

Close all windows and shutters. — 

Turn out the lights, cut off the 
gas supply and disconnect the 


electricity. . 
Without haste, but without 
y, gain your shelter. 
the shelter is hit, put on your 
mask immediately; do not 
ly; remain calm; notify the first- 
aid post, and be it. Help 
will come to . 


After the sirens that the 











__THE SAAR PREPARES FOR. THE PLEBISCITE 


Associated Press Photo, 
Above, representatives of various countries who will supervise the 
ballot. Left to right: Alan Rodhe, Sweden; Miss Sarah Wambaugh, 
United States; V. Henri, Switzerland; D. de Jongh, Netherlarids. Below: 
British soldiers as police, fraternizing with Saarbruecken folk. 


Reich Seeks Balance in Australian Trade; 


aa Warns of Artificial Wool Competition 





‘Wireless to ‘Tam Naw Yorn Tumms,.... 

MELBOURNE, Dec. #—iIn &, ceived a cable from 
speech obviously prepared after 
consultation with Berlin, the:Ger- 
man Consul General here, Dr. As- 
mis, before the Millions Club in 
Sydney, revealed Germany's trad- 
ing policy. 

**You-have no interest to sell wool 
without getting payment,’ he said, 
“and Germany at present has no 
money to pay for it.” 

Germany would not accept credits, 
even if they were offered, he said 
She would be pleased if she could 
buy the same quantity or even miore 
this year and the following years, 
but, owing to lack of foreign ex- 
change, she was not in a position to 


do so. 

Germany, he added, would re € 
natural wool with woolstra. es- 
timated woolstra would easily re- 
place 45 per cent of the wool now 
used, He declared he had just re- 


SPANISH REPUBLIC 
WEATHERS CRISIS 


By WILLIAM P. CARNEY. 
Continued From Page One. 


clals showed no hesitancy about 
— money really intended for the 
rel of sickness and distress 
among unemployed workers, 
Similarly, rebelljous Catalan offi- 
cials used the regional government’s 
funds raised by taxation to build 
up big reserves of arms for use 
against the Central Government 
when the day came for them to 
strike for separation and indepen- 
dence. 
do this, 
private traffic in arms which pre- 


haa 
Berlin stating 


per cent below that of scoured 
wools. 

He believed the time was not dis- 
tant when woolstra would be ex- 
ported to compete with wool. 

Germany, he said, could do with- 
out wool, as she did without Chilean 
nitrates during the war and since. 
She would prefer to continue to buy 
wool, he explained, and it was nec- 


essary only to in a po- 
sition to pay a wool. is could 


7 


commodities that Australia could 
import without causing unemploy- 
ment. The Cabinet will consider 
the situation. 


BRITAIN TO PRESS 
SECURITY PROJECT 


By CHARLES A, SELDEN, 
Continued From Page One. 


Laval’s visit to Rome. London con- 
fidently expects .an amicable set- 
tlement of African questions be- 
tween the two Mediterranean coun- 
tries. And such an agreement, in 
the opinion of the British Govern- 
ment, would be a solid foundation 
on which those countries would be 
able to work together for general 
pacification of Europe, with Britain 




















through each stage of the process. 


vailed in S until recently. | 

Fo , however, the govern- General Pact Planned. 
ment pers in-showing a spirit; ‘The second step will be a general 
of conciliation the van-| agreement by the European powers 
quished. This spirit was particu-| assuring the integrity.of Austria. 


larly exemplified in the clemency 
which commuted twenty-one death 
sentences out of twenty-three pro- 
nounced by courts-martial, by the 
decision not to tolerate the slightest 
infringement of workmen’s. con- 
tracts and by the Premier's promise 
preserve. Catalonia’s autonomy 
statute, despite the regional gov- 
ernment’s rebellion. 


Lunatic Addresses Deputies. 


There again the collaboration of 
Germany is necessary, and that is 
another point at which Britain ad- 
mits anxiety. 
The British Government’s own 
attitude’ concern Austria has not 
changed since it stated, first on its 
own account and later in associa- 
tion with France and Italy, that the 
independence of Austria was.an ob- 
ject of British 
not committed 
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working as a willing intermediary gency 
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REICH CHURCH WIRS 
UELLER 


Rule Protestants Without 
Power or Followers. 








SEEKS TO KEEP POSITION 





—Has Alienated the Best 
of His Former Friends. 





By ALBION Ross. 
Wireless to Taw Naw Yorx Truss, 

BERLIN, Dec. 29. — Reichsbishop 
Ludwig Mueller will end his year’s 
campaign for absolute rule of the 
Protestant. Church in Germany with 
out either authority or followers. 
He has been forced to rescind all 
his decrees, reconstitute the inde- 
pendent provincial churches and re« 
instate his most vigorous opponents, 

The German Christians, formerly 
his. chief supporters, .interrupted 
for the Christmas holidays their 


by Bishop Marahrens of over. 
However, just before Christmas, 
Bishop Mueller made a desperate 
attempt to keep his position. “He 
sent Governor of East Prus- 
urch Senate, 
to confessional church leaders to 
offer them control of the Reich 


tian Society leaders, 

alienated entirely the ultra-Nazi 
to which he owes his position. 

He expelled from the 


leaders @ven more fiery 
than the. confessional ——— 


goes into effect in April. 
Only one issue @ to have 
been clearly decided by the events 
of the year. The traditional provin- 
cial churches retain their almost 
complete independence. The Reich 
nt will be for prac< 
little more than the 
erman Evangelical League, 
which acted as the central organ 
of German Protestantism before 
Adolf Hitler came to power. 
Christians 


The church constitution would, 
however, be so amended as to exe 
clude any possibility of interference 
with the activities of the ial 
churches under their own wholly; 
independent hierarchy. 

Provincial Bishops are understood 
to regard the plan as excellent, but 
leaders and pastors of the Emer- 
League fear it would mean’ 

Christian 








land, Scotland and Wales. 


Offers Opponents Full Control . 


major bodies within the Nazi party, . 


80,000,000 to Be Planted In Enga 
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Letters to the Editor From The Times Readers on Topics in the News 





ONE RULE RECOMMENDED 
TO CLARIFY BRIDGE BIDS 





Growing Crop of Artificial Conventions, 
Some of Which Are Now Forbidden 
_ By Leagues, Is Condemned 


Te the Hdttor of The New York Times; 

Bridge players have . apparently 
reached the stage where a dictator is 
needed. The officiala of one of the 
bridge “leagues” have posted a notice 
that only certain specified Systems will 
be permitted at their tournaments. The 
first repercussion is the threat of dam- 
age suits by writers whose systems have 
been excluded. 

The object of the move seems to be to 
restrict the use of artificial conventions, 
now called ‘articons,"* to systems in 
connection with which they are sup- 
posed te be generally known; 1. o. Cul- 
bertson, Sims, Vanderbilt and Reith, 
and to bar the use of systems not so 
generally known. 

Players using a system not listed must 
enter inte a more or less lengthy expla- 
nation of it before beginning play 
against each pair of adversaries they 
meet in the course of a tournament, 
What are they to do if they do not use 
any of these artificial systems, but call 
on the natural value of their cards? 

To an outsider, unfamiliar with the 
politics of the rival bridge leagues, it 
would seem that one simple rule would 
cover the whole situation. 

Rule Would Cover Situation. 

It is freely granted that the object of 
this reform measure is to prevent play- 
erg making calls which are based on a 
previous understanding with their part- 
ners, without which no exercise of com- 
mon sense or stretch of the imagination 
could fathom them. The following ruie 
would cover the whole situation and at 
once place the opponents on an equal 
foeting with those using these private 
conventions: 

No player shall be allewed to make 
any declaration during the auction 
which he does not stand ready to state 
the meaning of to his adversaries in 
plain English, if requested te de so. 
If this explanation can be shown to be 
a breach of the laws, the adversaries 
may demand the designated penalty, 

The application of such a rule weuld 
soon weed out the ever-growing crop of 
articons and expose much of the craook- 
edness at the bridge table. It would 
alse bring about some quick reforms 
in the illegal attachments te some of 
our widely advertised systems, none of 

which is necessary. 

Take a few examples from the ‘‘per- 
mitted’? systems. Players using the Van- 
derbilt Club convention would hardly be 
asked to state that an initial bid ef one 
club shows three and one-half quick 
tricks; because that is no more illegal 
than for a player te rebid his own auit, 
after his partner had denied it, to shaw 
the same thing, three and one-half quick 
tricks, But after the partners have 
agreed on @ trump suit, say spades, if 
one of them shifts to a diamond call, he 


-- would have to acknowledge that he 


meant he held the ace of diamonds, and 
he would then be requested to place that 
card on the table as exposed, his part- 
‘ner being barred from further bidding 
under Duplicate Law 29b. In rubber 
bridge the player on the left of the 
illegal bid could demand a new deal, 
This is the plain English of the law as 
it stands and no amount of quibbling 
can change it, 
Hew Ruling Would Werk, 

Take the four-five no-trump conven- 
tion, The bid of four no trumps, after 
a auit has heen agreed-on, shows two 
aces and a king of a bid suit, or three 
aces. If asked to state which it is, and 
it is two aces and a king, it follows that 
if only one suit has so far been named 
in the bidding the king of that suit is an 
exposed card, The same ruling would 
apply in systems that show aces first 
and then show the kings of the same 
suit. EB. V. Shepard was very proud of 
this system at one time, when there was 
no law covering it. 

Naming a suit alreddy bid by the sd- 
versaries does not infringe the law, as 
the ealler may have the ace of the suit 
‘or none. It ig up to his partner te guess 
which it is, 

Take the two bid in syit, If challenged, 
the ealler would have te state whether 
he was using the demand bid, te show 
about five and one-half quick tricks 
and eight or nine ‘playing tricks, or 
simply an abnormally long suit of in- 
definite strength, A cemmen response 
is te show aces by naming another suit, 
This makes the ace an exposed ecard. 





The legitimate response is to assist the 
suit first called, which shows the sure 
trick that will be found in dummy with- 
out having to designate it. 

Such systems as the Australian Pro- 
gressive, the idea of which has lately 
been borrowed by an author in this 
country, tannot be well objected to, as 
it exposes nothing but the weakness or 
the strength of the combined hands, 
without going into specific details ag to 
either suits or cards. It was well known 
in Melbourne some years ago, but never 
accomplished anything. 

To start with one club meant 2 quick 
tricks; one diamond, 2%; one heart, 3; 
one spade, 3%; one no trump, 4. Then 
two clubs te show 4% and so on. If 
second hand passed, partner would show 
a blanig by calling the next higher rank- 
ing suit, such as one diamond over one- 
club, For every quick trick he holds 
he skips a suit, so that one spade over 
one club (skipping two suits) would 
show t tricks, 

Why. any bridge league should baer 
such harmless nonsense as this it is hard 
te imagine, R. F. FOSTER. 

Brooklyn, Deo, 18, 1934. 


Protection Wanted 
For Soldiers Today 


Bullet-Proof Vests Are 
a 
Suggested to Save 
Fighters’ Lives 


fo the Hditor of The New York Times: 

Sinee we face the possibility of an- 
ether war it is important te note what, 
if anything, is being done to protect the 
lives of soldiers. 

Every period but this has devised some 
protection for the fighter against the 
enemy’s weapon. Primitive man and 
his wooden shield; in the Graeco-Roman 
period the helmet, bronze shield and 
metal plates for the bedy were used, 
while in the medieval peried the war- 
rier was enclosed in a suit of armor. 
Yet modern man, with the devilish in- 
genuity te invent eighty-miles-an-hour 
tanks, speedy bombers and other terri- 
ble engines of war, has not devised any 
protection fer the common soldier that 
would be comparable even to the crude 
weoden shield of the savage, 








We hear that present. dictators and’ 


tyrants use bullet-proof vests te protect 
them from assassins’ bullets, If this 
device is good enough to protect dic- 
tators’ lives, why is it not being made 
standard equipment for the common 
soldier? 

So far the helmet has been the only 
protection the soldier has had, and it is 
interesting to note that in the last war 
the helmet worn by the American 
doughboy was the most inefficient, the 
German helmet heing rated the best, 
The helmet saved many lives during the 
World War, but it does small eredit to 
eur technical progress te knew that we 
have done little te improve a device 
used by soldiers more than a thousand 
years ago. A. FEXAS. 

Astoria, N. Y., Dee. 27, 1034. 


KANSAN IS AMUSED 
Te the Hditor of The New York Times: 

As a native Kansan, the letter pub- 
lished recently in Tu Traus deploring 
the “inaccurate 
was of immense interest to me. I could 
net help wondering why, if the writer 
ef this letter ig now living in New York, 
he does not return at once to where 
“they have so many blessings,” 





Personally, I have a great deal of af- 


feetion and sentiment for Kensas, in- 
eluding her inhabitants, but that does 
not prevent me from recognizing her 
inconsistencies and chuckling over them 
when the occasion warrants. I \got a 
kiek out of the article in Taz New York 


Tnoams Magazine, together with a good. 


laugh; and sent it along to a relative 
whe still lives in Kansas, knowing that 
she, too, would enjoy it. Maybe if tat 
other good Kansan, writing to the edi- 
ter, would read the magazine article 
again, the scorn on his lips would prob- 
ably turn slewly but surely into a broad 
grin. ANOTHER KANSAN. 
New York, Dee. 26, 1934. 





DEFENDING NEUTRALITY EQUITIES 


— 





To the Hditer of The New York Times: 

Im recent months there have appeared 
essays arguing that the Jeffersonian 
doetrines ef American neutrality 


foreigners, 


The thought seems te be that the 





yielding to belligerent pressure, which 
had taken away from it by force juat 
these neutral equities which it is now 
proposed to abandon in advance on the 
erroneous assumption that the country 
can remain independent by yielding to 
the demands of belligerent sea power. 
By yielding to the excessive exactions 


sea power, This brings on one’s coun- 
try reprisals by the infuriated weaker 
adversary, This throws one’s diplemacy 
inte chaos and brings on the exaspera- 

tion ef one's own population, 
Te cever up such a diplomatic failure 
end to save party face, the politicians 
tt to the age-old contrivance of 





remain to prevent the 
inte i table sap te seme for- 
Oe Glee ddesiral 0b Wh roe 
New York, Deo, a, 
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Excerpts From Letters — 


— 





Arms and the Woman, 

I read that the University of Vermont 
women’s rifle team will engage in a 
transatlantic rifle competition with the 
Women’s Rifle Club of Leningrad. I 
make due obeisance to this laudable 
stride in seholastic achievement on an 
international seale, Away with the Vic- 
torianisms of intercollegiate debates, 
essay contests and all such other 
anemie pursuits! Hew dusty, outdated 
and frail these will appear to us 
hereafter—to us, red-blooded young wo- 
men of a new pre-war era. I suggest 
that the university go further yet, by 
instructing its women in the intricate 
art of bayonet fighting, and sponsor in- 
ternational contests in that. Yours for 
neo-scholastic achievement—down with 
books! Hurrah for rifles.—EDITH 
WYNNE, New York. 


Toy Guns. 


I greatly appreciated Tux Times re- 
cent news item, “Drive Pressed te Ban 
Child Play With Guns.”’ Mrs. Krahl 
of Chicago, humane education chairman 
of the parent-teacher organization of Ii- 
linois, stated that there were more than 
300 children in one inatitution for the 
blind whose eyes were shot out by play 
guns. The sponsors of this splendid 
campaign spoke truly when they claim 
that play weapons are making mock 
gangsters out ef the nation’s children. 
Crime has its beginning, cruelty, not 
only toward the weak and helpless of 
the human race but with the terture 
of defenseless animals. Let us try and 
make this world ‘‘stéfe for civilization.” 
~—PHOTOGRAPHER, New York. 


— 


A Matter of Soul. 


Take profit out of politics and put 
enly glory in it and we shall get some- 
where in service, just as we have taken 
profit out of literature, art and musie, 
and therehy created fame, which is 
worth living fer and dying for, those 
say whe have seul enough to gerve Eter- 
nity. No rageal will work for nothing, 
but great and good men will. Shows 
hew bad our billionaires are by this 
eriterion, and on eriteriong our Lord 
had a standard, Luke x, 41-42: “One 
thing is needful and Mary hath chosen 
that goed part.’ — JOHN 
THOMBON, Jersey City, N. J. 


A More Fitting End. 
Fully a month before the holidays we 
begin to ‘‘sell’* Christmas with adver- 





ly inte the street immediately after 
New Year's Day, like the Tannenbaum 
of Hans Andersen that lay in the gutter 
moaning “vorbel, vorbei!” A commit- 
tee in Rochester, N. ¥,, is saving these 
emblems of Christmas from the shame 
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of the city dump by giving them an af- 
fectionate farewell. Christmas ever- 
greens are collected on a hill in a city 
park, At nightfall they are set afire, 
Boy Scouts keeping children at a safe 
distance, As the flames mount crack- 
ling and fragrant, Girl Scouts in Red 
Ridinghoods sing “O Tannenbaum,” 
their fire and forest song. Trumpeters 
lead a thousand voices in singing ‘‘O 
Ceme, All Ye Faithful.’ This Twelfth 
Night bonfire prolongs the gayety of 
Christmas, to the joy of children. It 
should be widely adopted till no Christ- 
mas trees may reproach us for ingrati- 
tude.—G. M. HAUSHALTER, Wiscas- 
get, Me, 


Utility Values. | 


Will nothing halt the administration 
from its mad destruction of public 
utility values? With one hand the gov- 
ernment doles out relief to millions, and 
with the other it destroys the savings 
of other millions and makes them addi- 
tional candidates for relief.’ Will this 
ceage before we are all made paupers? 
No one contends that there have not 
been abuses, but don’t burn down the 
house te cure it of vermin.—-KEENLY 
INTERESTED, Hammonton, N, J. 





Economic Crime. 


Eeonomic crimes are the direct out- 
growth of the capitalist system, There- 


Public Education 
Held Bar to Crime 


To the Hditor of The New York Times: 

The Atterney General's conference on 
crime has met and adjourned, and it is 
a little disappointing that nothing was 
said regarding public education in its 
relation to crime prevention, This omis- 
sion ia the mere disquieting at a time 
when education is so harassed by short- 
age of funds and when newspapers con- 
tain so many stories of criminal out- 

es. 

Much 18 said and written in adverse 
criticism of the so-called palatial school 
buildings, and some of it justifiably no 
doubt, But the balance is again trues 
Palatial prisons will he increased in pro- 
portion ag school building is decreased, 
The following figures gathered by War- 
den Lawes should have been borne in 
upon the members of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s conference—upon the members of 
any conference that would study the 
subject of crime prevention logically 
and profoundly. These figures are 
gathered from only 500 cases, it is true, 
but Mr, Lawes assures us that the per- 
centage for the entire population at 
Sing Sing ef approximately twenty-four 
hundred at present will not vary over 











fore, if the President would rid us of 
economic crime, he would do well to 
start at the beginning. I feel certain 
that when we become a little more de- 
pendent upon others the temptation to 
cheat them will be eliminated, since, 
then, to cheat others would eventually 
mean to cheat ourselves. Although the 
early American Colonists waged a war 
for independence from England, it was 
not their intention that independence 
should ever result in avarice, nor should 
free competition make criminals of us 
all.—_JEROME BODNER, Brooklyn. 





Statisticians, 


If Wordsworth were writing today 1 
think he would add to our sins of ‘‘get- 
ting and spending” that of ‘‘counting.”* 
As a nation we have degenerated into a 
sa '- statistical people. I have been al- 
ways willing and even anxious to de my 
par. in making the world safe for de- 
mocracy, but I refuse to sit by unpro- 
testing and unconcerned while it is be- 
ing made safe for statisticians, Most 
emphatically they are more to be cen- 
sured than pitied, and for them ~ advo- 
cate a justice untempered by mercy,— 
DEBORAH POWELL, Kenmore, N. X. 


Printed Money. 


Milten Kleitman points out the effect 
on our citizenry as a mass of substi- 
tuting for interest-bearing bonds non- 


‘interest-bearing printed money. He. had 


a happy thought in using the potate 
crop as an illustration, but perhaps he 
did not know that the value of the 1934 
crop had dropped digastrously under 
present conditions, The growers of 
vegetables supplying New York City, 
and perticularly of New Jersey, have 
just passed through the most disastrous 
season in history, They sold practically 
everything for less than cost of produc- 
tion, I think they would like te know 
what effect the substituting of printed 
money for interest-bearing bonds would 
have upon them as a class.—H. L. 
DAVI8, Plainfield, N. J. 


Socialized Medicine. 


If medicine is te be socialized, why 
not food, clothing and shoes first? 
Soviet Russia has reverted to piece 
work pay and bonuses to speed up ef- 
ficiency. Our laber unions will never 
consent to piece-work remuneration, 
because they have to protect the lazy 
and inefficient worker. Doctors seem 
to prefer piece-work pay, so let them 
have it, A salary of $25 or $35 a week 
will not be initiative enough, People 
get just what we pay for. Free clinics 
give no satisfaction nowaday:, and if 
the doctors’ incomes are reduced 
will not give better service. I wouldn't, 
if I were in their shoes.—PHILIP 
FROEWLICH, New York. 
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‘| constitute a small minority, 


CALENDAR REFORMATION 
CONSIDERED BENEFICIAL 





To the Editor of The New York Times: 
The recent communication of th 
Committee of One Hundred of the Jew- 
ish Community of New York expresses 
most clearly the views of the Sabbata- 
rian group toward the proposals fo re- 
form the Gregorian calendar. Since 
the issue raised by this letter is one of 
religious belief, it is impossible to at- 
tempt te change the views of the writ- 
ers, but rather to show the other side 

of the question. 
Those who believe that the Sabbath - 
was divinely ordained to occur every 
seventh day and has been continuously 
observed in that manner since creation 
The Sab- 
batarians hold the helief that creation 
was accomplished in the brief span of 
six days of twenty-four hours each, and 
that the Sabbath, the seventh day, was 
set aside by divine decree as a day of 
rest. To point out the fallacy of this 
theory would involve a discussion of 
religion which would be unavailing, and 
it is only necessary to point out that this 
view is not held by other religious 
groups, 

The feature of calendar reform com- 


7-Day Battle Lost 
- By Gen. McClellan 


Fight at Richmond Noted 
As Big One Which 
He Failed to Win 


fe the Bditor of The New York Times: 

In a recent letter to Tus Tuves J. R. 
Payson asks a very pertinent question 
about General McClellan and makes a 
very reasonable statement, although it 
is susceptible of discussion. The state- 
ment that McClellan never lost a big 
battle is, of course, a matter of defini- 
tion. This statement has been often 
made, but it seems to overlook the fact 
that the seven days’ fight at Richmond 
was a big battle and that McClellan 
neither won nor drew it. 

As a compensation to that, very little 
attention is paid, either South or North, 
to the fact that in the course of his with- 
drawal from the York to the James 
McClellan paused long enough at Mal- 
vern Hill to cut practically to pieces the 
Confederate Army, 








case even stronger by calling attention 
to the fact that McClellan was the only 
Federal commanding officer who fought 
the Lee-Jackson combination without 
having at least one shocking defeat, 
Without wishing in any way to detract 
from. General :Grant’s military ability, 
it is only fair to other Federal com- 
manders to say that he was the only one 
whe did not have to face the team of 
Lee and Jackson, plus Jeb Stuart. When 
Lee and Grant same to grips in the Wil- 
derness the former was fighting with 
his right arm and his eyes gone. 
J. N, WARE. 
Rome, Ga., Dec, 27, 1084, 


NEBRASKA NOT FIRST 
fo the Bditer of The New York Times: 

Roland M. Jones wrote thus of Ne- 
braska’s unicameral Legislature: 

“In one way at least Nebraska’s uni- 
cameral Legislature, even before it be- 
comes @ functioning institution, is 
giving quite general satisfaction. This 
is the enjoyment derived from the dis 
tinction of being the first and only State 
to enter inte a major political experi- 
ment in this country of breaking with a 
tradition so long and firmly established 
as thet of the two-house Legislature.” 
On July 15, 1776, a convention, of 
which Benjamin Franklin was presi- 
dent, met in the State House, Philadel- 
phia, and en Sept. 28, 1776, adopted a 
Constitution. Section 2 of this Consti- 
tution provided: 

“The supreme legislative power shall 
be vested in a House of Representa- 
tives of the freemen of the Common- 
wealth or State of Pennsylvania,” 

The legislative power continued to be 
vetsed in a House of Representatives 
alone until the adoption of a new Conati- 
tution Sept, 2, 1790, which provided for 
@ general assembly consisting of a 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

RICHARD G. R. 

Washington, Pa,, Dec, 26, 1934, 





Mr. Payson could algo. have made his | 


That It.Would Cause Sabbath to Wander Is 
_ Admitted, but That This Would _ 
Be Oppression Is Denied 


mon to both the thirteen equal monthd 
plan and the equal quarters plan, which 
—— by this group, ig the “year 

** principle. As the calendar stands 
today, every year commences op a dif+ 
ferent day of the week from the year 
preceding. In the course of five or six 
yeara the weeks are completely dis« 
Placed. Due to this situation, the week+ 
day designation of any given date va~ 
ries from year to year, Comparisons be« 
tween “the “corresponding” weeks of 


~suceqeding years are consequently dis — 


placed by one or two days, while holi< 
days constantly wander. One of the 
first things any of us does on receiving 
@ calendar for the New Year is to look 
to see how the holidays fall. All of this 
is a distinct disadvantage to our eco« 
nomic and social life, _ 


Sunday Starts Years. 

To remove this difficulty, it is prod 
posed to remove the week-day designa~ 
tion from the last day of the year and 
of the extra day in leap years, Contrary 
to the committee’s assertion, the date 
designation would be retained. In this 
manner every year will commence on 
Sunday and the week-day pattern of 
every year will be identical henceforth, 
The Sabbatarians protest that this will 
cause their Sabbath to wander, as in- 
deed it will, The main question is 
whether the objections of a small mi- 
nority should stand in the way of a 
great social reform to benefit the vast 
majority, 
. The first perpetual calendar using thi 
idea was devised by no less @ figure. 
than Moses. Its submersion in the 
Babylonian captivity wag a distinct loss 
to the world, The original Julian calen- 
dar was also perpetual, since the week 
was not a feature of the Roman life at 
that time; We can all agree that the 
week is a convenient grouping of days, 
but not a divine institution, It should 
be so arranged that its present wander- 
ing might be eliminated, 


No Opposition Seen. 

The establishment of a perpetual cal< 
endar which would cause a wandering 
Sabbath is decidedly not religious op- 
pression as stated by the Committee of 
One Hundred, Nothing would prevent 
the Orthodox Jews from observing the 
Sabbath no matter on what day of the 
week it might fall. That would be un- 
fortunate but not oppressive, With the 
Sabbath falling on Saturday the Jew ia 
teday out of step with the reat of the 
world, but that ig strictly his own af- 
fair, It would be no more disadvan- 
tageous were the Sabbath to fall on 
Tuesday or Thursday, On the other 
hand, under a perpetual calendar it 
will sometimes fall on Sunday, which 
would make him occasionally in unison 
with hig fellow-men, 

The advocates of calendar simplificas 
tion, which includes some of our great~ 
est theologians, are fully aware of this 
situation, It may be unfortunate but 
it is unavoidable, and is in no way @ 
form of religious oppression, 


formed calendar with thirteen months 
equal in length and directly divisible 
into weeks, with quarters equal in 
length, and with a perpetual, unvarying 


more appreciated. Rest assured such a 
revision of our calendar will prove bene- 
ficial to all peoples and is not an “‘illu- 
sionary hobby.“ PHILIP W, SMITH, 
Ameriean Secretary International 
Fixed Calendar League, 
Rochester, N, Y., Dec. 26, 1984. 


EDISON ON MONOPOLY. 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Anent the present discussion on the 
subject of the public ownership of utility 
companies, it would be well to reeall the 
warning given by Thomas A, Edison in 
1929, He said: ‘‘There is far more dan- 
ger in public monopoly than there is in 
private monopoly, for when the govern- 
ment goes into business it can always 
shift ita losses to the taxpayers. If it 
goes into the power business it can pre- 
tend to sell cheap power and then cover 





really goes into business, for it never 
makes ends meet. And that is the first 
requisite of business. It just mixes a 
little business with a lot of polities and 
no one ever gets a chance to find out 
what ig aetually going on.”’ 





READER. 
New York, Dee. 28, 1984. 





EARTHQUAKES AND THEIR CAUSES — 





To the Faitor of The New Yerk Times: 
The destructive earthquakes reported 
recently~most of them in the great 
chain ef mountains that girdle the 
Pacific Ocean—bring again to the front 
the disputed theory of their relation to 
the period when sunspots are at their 
maxima, In other words, ia there a rela- 
tion between planetary influences 
earthquakes? 2 
, Geologists are in close agreement that 
the earth shocks most commonly re 
corded result from the fitting of the 
earth’s outer envelope around a shrink- 
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Along the northeast coast of Asia and 
the near-by islands the season of ty- 
phoons is commonly regarded as ‘‘earth- 
quake weather.’ There is, perhaps, a 
reason. During the prevalence 
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The advantages of a completely re- 


pattern of weeks, are being more and 


up its losses, The government never 
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ALABAMA WAITS 


FOR BIBB GRAVES} 





Has Almost Superstitious 
Confidence in Governor 
of Boom Days. 





HE |S SEEN AS A DELIVERER 





With. Shadow of Klan Gone, 
Liberals Trust Him—Tax 
; Problem Is Acute. 





’ By JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES 24. 
Editorial Correspondence, THE NEW YORK Tres. 
BIRMINGHAM, Als., Dec. 27.— 
Alabama’s thirty-ninth Governor 
will become her forty-first on Jan. 
14, and as Montgomery. prepares 
‘for the biggest inaugural celebra- 
tion in years, contrast is sharp be- 
tween the circumstances in which 
Bibb Graves. finds himself today 
and, those in which he found him- 
self prior to his first inaugural] in 


1927. 

In 1927 he had been elected large- 
ly by Ku Klux Klan s@fpport, and 
under a second choicé veting sys- 
tem which made it uncertain that 
he was really a majority choice. 
He went into the office with, fhe 
business interests of the State hose 
tile to hifn and with a Legisla- 
ture not in the least inclined to eat 
out of his hand. This.time, how- 
ever, he has been electedsby an over- 
whelming majority, and the Klan 
is no longer a factor in State af- 
fairs. He will be a virtual dictator 
over the Legislature and his admin- 
istration will be launched with an 
amazing unanimity of favoring 
sentiment from all classes. 

Fortunate enough to have been 
out of office during the four worst 
years of depression, he is associated 
in the public mind with the happy 
(if dangerous) days of. his first 
term when the great American 
boom reached its top. The associa- 
tion was one of his biggest advan- 
tages in the campaign for a second 
term and is today a principal 
source of the excitement and the 
almost’ superstitious confidence 
with which his return to office is 
awaited. 2 

No Mere Politician. 


When it was reported in the na- 
tional press last Summer that Ala- 
bama had ‘“‘returned her Klan Gov- 
ernor to office,’’ the foes of Bibb 
_ Graves in this State were as ready 
as his friends to point the inade- 
quacy of the adjective. For better 
or worse his career in office and 
his successful campaign for recov- 
ery of office have been identified 
with too many other issues to allow 
“Klan Governor’ any sufficiency 
now as a description. And, oddly 
enough, he enjoys today the confi- 
dence of liberals to whom the Klan 
and all it stood for were, hateful 
but who see that issue gone forever 
and are prepared to forget it. in 
favor of the undeniably liberal plat- 
form on which Colonel Grav as 
been returned to office, 

They look upon him as a prac- 
tical politician who plays the game 
as he finds it in order to obtain and 
hold political power, but as one who 
has shown himself capable of genu- 
ine statesmanship in the uses to 
which his political powers are put. 
They expect to disagree with him 
often during his administration 
and to be shocked at some of, his 
methods, but they. know he is*ex- 
traordinarily able, that he keeps his 

latform promises as faithfully as 

e kee his vari-colored promises 


to individuals, .and they are per-[ 


guaded that he now has an honest 
ambition to go down in history as a 
at Governor of Alabama. 

They like the stress he has placed 
upon what he calls ‘human wel- 
fare” as a primary consideration 
of his administration; they ap- 
prove his espousal of the Federal 

‘ child labor amendment, the reform 
of industrial commissaries, the es- 
tablishment of a State Department 
of Labor, old age pensions and un- 
‘employment insurance, and an “‘at- 
torney for the public’ in utility 
caseg; and they admire his obvious 


intention to champion two causes |! 


upon which they think Alabama’s 
immediate future depends — the 
cause of agriculture and the cause 
ef education. 


Hailed as a Deliverer. 


While some business men are dis- 
turbed over what they believe to 
be radicalism in the next Governor, 
others are looking to him as to a 
leader out of the wilderness. His 
recent activities in behalf of a re- 
gional organization of Governors 
with a view to obtaining better 
freight rates on Southeastern prod- 

- ucts in competition with Northern 
and Eastern ones have impressed 


many industrialists here, as has his 


indicated willingness to go to the 


mat with county politicians in the 


interests of such consolidations and 


reorganizations as will accomplish 
* epochal economies in county gov- 
ernmental costs. Fee has won favor- 
able attention, too, with his effec- 
tive pre-inaugural efforts to estab- 
lish this State in the good graces 
of Washington and to obtain from 
the Federal Government a full share 
of whatever grants, loans or favors 


are to be had. 


From the laboring man, Bibb 
Graves has always had support, and 
has it more than ever now that he 
has identified the Southern wage 
differential with the allegedly un- 
fair freight rates on Southern goods 
and has announced that if efforts 
to obtain lower rates are successful 
there should be an increase in 


Southern wages. 


The biggest question as Colonel 
Graves goes into office is what he 
will use for money. To the eternal 
glory of Benjamin Meek Miller, re- 
t Legisla 


iring Governor, the 


ture passed last year a budget law 
ree which it is — for 
‘Alabama ever again to spend more 
mey than it receives. This makes 
the receipt of enough tax monies to 
carry on without schools 








.. Times Wide World Photo, 
HAS ANOTHER TERM. 
Bibb Graves, Alabama’s next 














OWN HOLDS OWN 
AS GRETNA GREEN 


Harrison, in Westchester Coun- 
ty,Popular With New York 
Eloping Couples. 








CLERK IS ALWAYS READY 





Wilding Will Issue Licenses and 
Rouse Justice at Any Hour 
of Day or Night, 





By JOHN H. CRIDER. 

Special Correspondence, THE New YORK Tres. 
HARRISON, N. Y.,Dec. 29.—New 
Yorkers are beginning to wonder if 
Harrison has ‘some subtle charm 
which makes it the Gretna Green 
metropolitan area, Why, 
they ask, do so many celebrities of 
the stage and screen get married 
here and why should a little incon- 
spicuous place like Harrison have 
more than 2,000 civil marriages in 


The wife of Town Clerk William 
A. Wilding scolds her husband for 
being late at meals and leaving 
home in the middle of the night 
just to keep up the town’s reputa- 
tion as the New York marriage 
He welcomes couples at 
any hour and introduces them to 
the town judge, who marries them. 
The Rev. William Bullock, minis- 
ter of the Presbyterian Church 
complained to the Town 
Board in 1932 against the marrying 
by town officials of ‘‘thoughtless 
couples at unreasonable hours.’ 

The protest of the Rev. Mr, Bul- 
lock was only one of many. 
church people do not like to have 
Harrison looked upon as a place 


lightly. They have expressed them- 
selves as particularly opposed to 
the marriage of young persons who 
may be acting too hastily or under 
the influence. of alcohol. 


Clerk Has a Way With Brides. 


Mr. Wilding denies that he ever 
aids the marriage of any one under 
the influence of liquor. 
fact that so many of the Harrison 
Town Hall weddings take place late 
at night or early in the morning 
makes them objects of. suspicion 
in the opinion of many local resi- 


Anyway prospective brides 
bridegrooms continue to come 
Perhaps it is because 
the brides want to meet Mr. Wil- 
ding. It has been reported that he 
kisses all of the brides, but he in- 
sists he kisses only the ‘‘handsome 


This is another phase of the mat- 
ter which Mrs. Wilding dislikes. 
She said she not only scolded her 
husband for missing meals and get- 
ting up in the middle of the night, 
but also for the publicity about be- 
ing the “‘kissing town clerk.’’ 
she said, was silly ‘‘for an old man 


During the past week Miss Anne 
Gould, daughter of Jay Gould, was 
married at Harrison. The ceremony 
was performed at 3:40 A.M. after 
Miss Gould and Frank 8. J. Mea- 
dor, her fiancé, had driven here in 
a taxi from New York. 


Stage Stars on Register, 


On Aug. 14, 1932, Ruth Chatter- 
ton, the actress, was married here 
On Oct. 4 of this 
year Marilyn Miller, the actress, 
ed here to Chester 
O’Brien, dancer. 

In addition to the theatri 
who have come here for matrimony, 
there are hundreds of unknowns, 
most of them young people, who 
come to Harrison for marriage be- 
cause it has the reputation of being 
place with agreeable offi- 
cials who do not object to being 
roused from bed, 

The fact that there is something 
wrong with the Harrison -marriage 
method igs indicated by the grant- 
ing of two annulments recently in 
the Supreme Court at White Plains. 
Both annulments were sought by 
girls who were under legal age. In 
one case the justice of. the peace 
who performed the ceremony was 
the counsel for the girl when she 
obtained her annulment. 

The real reason for Harrison’s 
popularity as a Gretna Green is the 
enactment about five years ago 
a five-day law in Connecticut. This 


marriage perso 
until five days after a license has 
issu passage 
of the law Greenwich, Conn., had} 


been a popular spot for quick mar- 
riages of New Yorkers: , 


RAILROADS TO USE BUSES. 


Will Fight Competition With High- 
way Carriers. 


to George Brent. 








lines over which they operate steam 
Through recen 
portation 





| MONEY FOR RELIEF 





Proposed State-ConductedLot- 
_ tery Is Now Topic of 
\,. Much Discussion. 





MEETS JAN. 8 








Raise Funds—Federal Grants 
Are Uncertain,. 





By GEORGE F. GERLING. 
Editorial Correspondence, THE NSW Tonx Traus. 
CHEYENNE, Wyo., Dec. 2%. — 
‘Wyoming is getting ready to take 
over State relief administration, 
should the Federal Government de- 
cide to relinquish or diminish its 
relief burden after the first of the 
year. A recent estimate by State 
Relief Director Robert W. Beasley 
indicates that approximately 27,- 
000 of Wyoming’s 282,000 popula- 
tion will be on relief rolls by Jan- 
uary, 1935. 

The idea that is being discussed 
at the moment is the proposal made 
at a recent legislative conference 
on relief that Wyoming raise need- 
ed funds through a State-conducted 
lottery. , 

Advanced by Will G. Metz, State 
relief administrator, whose han- 
dling of Federal relief work in Wy- 
oming is accorded State-wide praise, 
the lottery idea is seconded and 
championed by Wilfrid. O’Leary, 
State chairman of Emergency Re- 
lief Administration in Wyoming. 
Curtailments in Federal relief al- 
lotments, lack of definite informa- 
tion regarding future Federal re- 
lief plans, as well as definite hints 
from relief officials with regard to 
increasing State relief appropria- 
tions are taken as a warning that 
the coming Legislature, Which goes 
into session on Jan. 8, may as well 
get ready to vote State funds to 
augment national relief allotments. 


State Has Spent Very Little. 


Although the government has 
sent into Wyoming relief funds in 
excess of $8,000,000, the State it- 
self has done very little in the way 
of direct relief appropriations. This 
government total does not include 
additional millions spent in sheep 
and cattle buying, in loans of var- 
ious types, and in corn-hog and 
other crop curtailment programs. 
In contrast, Wyoming during 
November and December has al- 
located to its 23 counties the last 
of a sole $75,000 relief fund appro- 
priated by the last Legislature. This 
fund was raised through a beer tax. 
The purpose of the Governor- 
called conference on relief was to 
get under way some constructive 
thinking on the subject in prepar- 
ation for legislative action in Jan- 
uary. State, regional, and nation- 
al relief officials as well as State 
recovery project officials took part 
in the two-day conference and dis- 
cussions. Mr. Metz’s lottery pro- 
posal took on significance beyond 
that of a mere suggestion when 
State heads of the various Federal 
recovery agencies in Wyoming lined 
up behind an investigation of the 
feasibility of the scheme. 

Another point of discussion and 
consideration is the matter of State 
administration of relief work. De- 
spite the advice of national welfare 
authorities that ‘‘the trend over 
the country is to have trained wel- 
fare workers administer relief,’’ 
Wyoming feels that it already has 
at least one suitable agency for 
State relief work. This is the 
State Board of Charities and Re- 
form, composed of the five State 
elective officers, which already ad- 
ministers Wyoming’s twelve penal, 
charitable, and corrective institu- 
tions. 


Clashed With County Officials. 


Through this agency, working 
with the boards of county commis- 
sioners, the $75,006 State relief fund 
was expended during the last two 
months. This was not accomplished, 
however, without at least one seri- 
ous clash between the Federal re- 
lief set-up and county commission- 
ers. At the moment it is merély 
suggested that this board can 
achieve an effective tie-up with 
county commissioners for the dis- 
tribution of such direct relief as 
bad a may eventually under- 


e. 

The lottery plan is advocated to 
alleviate additional taxation for re- 
lief purposes. It would accomplish 
two things: provide adequate funds 
for relief and prevent addition of 
a burden to an already overbur- 
dened taxpaying group—the prop- 
erty owners. The State Board of 
Equalization has already recom- 
mended consideration of new forms 
of taxation because ‘‘the load car- 
ried. by the property owner in 
Wyoming is out of all proportion to 
the income derived.”’ 

Lottery proponents point out that 
most State, county and city govern- 
ments are at least passively con- 
doning any number of forms of 
chance which have features more 
objectionable than the p 
State lottery. Participants in a 
State lottery would know exactly 
what their mathematical chances 
of winning were and the proceeds 
would go to worthy causes. 

Wyoming ministerial groups are 
actively stirring up opposition to 
the plan. Several such groups 
through petitions and resolutions 
urgently request.that no one in au- 
thority propose or resort to ‘‘lottery 
or any unlawful or questionable 
means of obtaining relief funds.’”’ 
This is asked ‘for the sake of the 
best traditions of our Américan 


an honest and upright 


honor of Wyoming and her citi- 
zens.”” 


GRAIN RATES NOT LIKED. 


Hard Wheat Raisers .See No 
Beriefit to Therm. 


Special Correspondence, THE NSW YoRK Traus. 
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west of a point two-thirds ‘across over changing 
the State. irae Welk: oF the wheal | coum Salen hone 
raised in Kansas is in this area. In the famous hostelry to cease 
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wheat farmers would Uxo made from time to time the hotel 
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OTTAWA IS LEANING TO US 


civilization and in the interest of 
and in the name of decency and 


DODGE CITY, Kan., Dec. 27.— 
The to-do which the Kansas Public 
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ON EMPIRE DEFENSE 


British Official’s Tour of All the 
. Dominions Is Believed Plea 
for Aid With Burden. 











Hence She Opposes Australia on 
_ Link With Japan— April 
_ Election Is Now Likely, 





T By JOHN MacCORMAO. 
Special to Tus New York Tres. 

OTTAWA, Dec. 28.—Sir Maurice 
Hankey, perpetual and lately peri- 
patetic secretary to all British Cabi- 
nets, has spent six days in-Ottawa 
and departed for London without 
revealing publicly the object of his 
four-month tour of the British Em- 
pire. 

While here he conferred long and 
often with Prime Minister Bennett 
and General McNaughton, chief of 
staff of the Canadian Army. These 
parleys confirmed the general be- 
lief that Sir Maurice had not been 
touring the empire merely for the 
healthfulness of traveling over a 
domain on which the sun never 
sets. 

They corroborated other evidence 
indicating that among the subjects 
discussed by this British representa- 
tive with the Dominion Prime Min- 
isters, empire defense topics have 
loomed largest. 


Australia Cultivating Japan. 


His visit to Canada followed a 
sojourn in Australia and New Zea- 
land. It is believed that here as 
well as there he directed his: con- 
versations chiefly to the particular 
question of the Pacific and its naval 


problems. Great Britain must soon 
make-up her mind what policy she 
is to adopt toward Japan. 
Australia has been cultivating 
friendly relations with the Nippon- 
ese, hopes to sell much wool to 
them, and is wondering whether 
something like a renewal of the old 
Anglo-Japanese alliance would not 
in’ the circumstances of today be 
the best guarantee of the safety of 
her coasts. 

Canada, to whose insistence that 
alliance owed its abrogation, is still 
firmly opposed, in the interests of 
Anglo-American friendship, to any 
new rapprochement, © 

She is also, however, inclined to 
look rather to the American Mon- 
roe Doctrine than to any costly 
naval construction of her own for 
the defense of her Pacific Coast. 

It is understood that Britain no 
longer feels that she can bear the 
whole burden of safeguarding the 
empire in both Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, and wishes to find out what 
Canada is prepared to do. Political- 
ly it is almost impossible for any 
Canadian Prime Minister to do any- 
thing. 

Sir Maurice’s visit to Ottawa has 
made it seem more necessary than 
ever that a Canadian Prime Minis- 
ter should be among the other em- 
pire leaders who will foregather in 
London next May for King George’s 
jubilee. Fa 

The occasion at first had been 
planned largely as a ceremonial 
one, apparently, but has lately 
grown to wear the aspect of an in- 
formal but important imperial po- 
litical and economic conference. 
It is believed Prime Minister Ben- 


that Canada’s representative should 
be able to speak with all the author- 
ity of a recent mandate. 

For this to be possible a general 
election in April would be neces- 
sary, and this is now likely, since 
the Liberal party long ago an- 
nounced that it would fight during 


against the proposals of a Conser- 
vative government which, the Lib- 
erals assert, has overstayed its wel- 
come, 


Quick End to Session Seen. 


Prolongation of the session ‘would 
be embarrassing for Mr. Bennett 
and possibly futile. Unless the Op- 
position changes its mind before 
Parliament opens on Jan. 17 it is 
believed the Prime Minister will 
lay his legislative cards almost im- 
mediately on the table. 

This would enable the budget to 
be passed by agreement and Parlia- 
ment to be dissolved as soon as it 
had sat long enough for its mem- 
bers to earn their full sessional in- 
demnity. 

One of the signs of the times has 
been the appointment of J. Earl 
Lawson, a Toronto Member of Par- 
liament, as Dominion organizer for 
the Conservative party. 

Another has been the preparation 
of budget estimates and a program 
of legislation which is known to in- 
clude an unemployment insurance 
bill and legislation to correct pre- 
vailing abuses in business and in- 
dustry, reyealed by a royal commis- 
sion inquiry. 

That 'y has lately been inves- 
tigating Canadian canning com- 
panies, notably the big merger 
known as Canadian Canners, Ltd. 
It has been revealed that in 1933-34 
this concern had so reduced its 
prices to fruit and vegetable grow- 
ers that it paid less for their prod- 
ucts than for the cans and contain- 
ers in which it packed them. 

As a result, relations between the 
cohcern and the American Can 


factories, will be investigated. Al- 
during an inquiry into the 
Atlantic fisheries been 


CANADA IS SOUNDED} 


—— * 





building a new prison. 


Times Wide World Photo, 
MINNESOTA SEEKS SOLUTION FOR CRIME PROBLEM. 
The State Crime Commission, headed by Chief Justice John P. Devaney, is considering a long list of 
reform moves. Two of its most important recommendations involve doubling the State police force and 











PATERSON WORKING 
TO BANISH STRIKES 





City, Weary of Losses From 
Trouble in Silk Industry, 
Moves to End It. — dead. 





FACT FINDING UNDER WAY 





Seemingly Low Wages Paid In 
Other Regions Add to Dif- 
ficulties in Jersey. 





By ROBERT STAKESING. 
Special Correspondence, THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
PATERSON, N.J., Dec. 29.—Pat- 
erson, surfeited with silk strikes, is 
beginning to find that being regard- 
ed as a centre for labor troubles is 
harmful in a material way. 

The city has been stirred to ac- 
tion by facts brought out in the 
recent dyers’ strike. That tie-up 
brought home to the mass of resi- 
dents facts which have long been 
patent to a few—namely, that the 
city not only loses millions during 
each stoppage but that some of 
the. business taken‘ to other cities 
during strikes never comes back. 
What was known as a ‘‘Save Pat- 
erson’’ campaign during the strike 
has become a community-wide 
movement to preserve Paterson’s| Organized workers are an impor- 
present silk manufacturing and 
dyeing business, attract new silk 
and encourage other 
forms of industry. 


Official Support Provided, 


Official support has —- yo 
sig —— ——— of dustrial centre of a new empire the 
Commerce is«arranging to. enlarge 
the scope of its civic promotion 
program and business and profes- 
sional interests have enlisted in the 


A fact-findirig committee has 
barely started its work, but it ap- 
j that the city’s biggest prob- 
lem, the strike, is of external rather 
than internal origin. The low wages 
paid in the silk and rayon centres 
of Pennsylvania, New England and 
the South have made it necessary, 
it is contended, for Paterson em- 
ployers to resist workers’ attempts 
to obtain higher wages and shorter 


the coming session of Parliament |» 


nett feels it imperative, therefore, | pears 


Workers here, better organized 
than in other districts, have insist- 
ed upon better conditions from 
time to time and have left the mills teach 
to enforce their demands. While | *©2cner. 
they have been out the other dis- 
tricts have reaped a harvest. 

It is likely that the NRA will be 
called upon to aid Paterson by ap- 
proving and enforcing national silk 
codes. If competing centres equal 
Paterson’s wages and hours, purely 
local stoppages will probably cease. 
manufacturers demon- 
strated their willingness, frequently 
than any other silk district, when 
in the silk contract of last year 
they agreed to pay workers 5 per 


cent more than the average of the 
two highest paid districts outside 


unions, will do their part in the 
—— ig A — a - 
other silk and rayon ‘centres to 
bring working conditions up to in attracting new enterprises. . 


NOVA SCOTIA CLERGY 
PROTEST TEXTBOOKS | >s'sns 


They. Want 2 School Histories 
Withdrawn as Being Too 
Modernistic. 


One Large Mill to Move. ~ 


The fact finders will investigate 
the many reports of strike results. 
One of the largest mills in the Pat- 
erson area announced during the 
dye strike that it has purchased a 
site ‘400 miles from Pateér- 
where construction of a new 
plant will be started. Eventually 
this concern intends to transfer all 
of its operations to the new loca- 
**hecause Paterson’s labor | Special Correspondence, THE New YORK Times. 

HALIFAX, N. 8., Dec. 27.—Nova 
Scotia has a Dayton case. Clergy- 
men of two religious denomina- 
maintains a branch factory in New tions. have united in protest to the 
Provincial Government against al- 
leged modernistic teachings con- 
tained in the history books used in 

Nova Scotia’s high schools. The 
the strike. Convert- 
> : th, government does not wish to inter- 


troubles made it impossible to give 

any promises to customers concern- 

ing fulfillment of contracts.’’ 
Another Paterson plant which 


land is having its work done 
e out-of-town factory since the 
strike here. Other mills announce 
that they have suffered permanent 


injury 
ers who formerly had all of their 





dyeing done in Paterson are now 


— — — — 
Old Quincy House, Where ‘Honey Fitz’ Sang 
‘Sweet Adeline,’ to Becomea Parking Space 














Refuses to Remain Dead 
Despite Court Rulings 


Special Correspondence, THE New YORK Tres, 

MILWAUKEE, Dec. 
though he is 80 years old and rel- 
atives have announced twice that 
he had departed this life, Michael 
J. Seery positively refuses to stay 


CONSOLIDATION AIM 
BLOCKED IN JERSEY 


Reorganization of Local Gov- 
_-ernment Now Up to 
Civic Groups. 








He lives in Phoenix, Ariz., and 
in 1918, when a sister died, leav- 
ing him some money, the court 
said he was dead, and Mr. Seery 
had to come all the way to Water- 
town, Wis., to prove the court 
Was wrong. 

Now another sister has died and 
Mr. Seery, being again declared 
dead, is in Watertown trying to 
convince the authorities that the 
premature and 





OFFICEHOLDERS OPPOSE IT 





Pride Also a Barrier; 
Plan Commission Has Ad- 
mitted Defeat. , 





By RICHARD D. BURRITT. 
Special Correspondence, THE NEW. YORK TIMES. 
NEWARK, N. J., Dec. 29.—At 


declaration .is 
wholly unwarranted. 





least three official attempts to se- 





dertaking. 


cure municipal consolidation or re- 
gional reorganization: of local gov- 
ernment functions in New Jersey 
for purposes of economy and effi- 
ciency have failed in the last two 
As the matter stands now, 
it is up to organizations of citizens 
to carry forward the movement 
without the aid of the State. 
Governor Moore, in his annual 
message to the Legislature a year 
ago, urged ‘‘a sweeping consolida- 
local governments. His po- 
liticalY party did not control the 
Legislature and the recommenda- 
tion came to nothing. 

The 1929 Legislature created the 
State Regional Planning Commis- 
sion, which functioned until 1932 
and then dropped from sight. This 
body campaigned widely and inten- 
sively for the creation of agencies 
to undertake large regional proj- 
ects such as water-supply and sew- 
age systems, thus consolidating cer- 
tain municipal services. Financing 
through bond issues was a part of 
the plan. The depression effectively 
prevented the movement from ma- 


splitting the work with other dye- 
ing centres so they will have some 
goods processed even if Paterson 
mills are closed. 
These things have made Paterson 
merchants and the city’s tax col- 
lecting machinery wary. They suf- 
fer during each strike and it is in 
the hope of providing a permanent 
remedy that they are actively en- 
gaged in the ‘‘Boost Paterson’’ un- 


There is a general feeling that 
workers are entitled to decent 
wages, hours and other conditions 
and because the movement is to 
eliminate the cause of strikes rather 
than merely eliminate strikes the 


tant part of the movement. 
Organized by Hamilton, 


The story of Paterson’s industrial 
life is part of the story of the 
United States and of the world’s 
industrial development. 
by Alexander Hamilton as an in- 


oity became a manufacturing town 
early in the nation’s life. 

The Society for Establishing Use- 
ful Manufactures, formed by Ham- 
ilton, still exists as the operator of 
an electric plant at Passaic Falls. 
Paterson had factories when a bull, 
his yoke fastened to a pole extend- 
ing from a perpendicular axle gen- 
erated the power as he trudged a 
circular path hour after hour, 
city’s Colt Street is a reminder of 
the days when early members of 
the Colt family began the manufac- 
ture of firearms, 

Museums and books on railroad 
history still record the feats of early 
day locomotives produced by Pat- 
erson mechanics. 
submarines was invented and built 
here by .John Holland, a school 


Efforts Exerted in Vain. 


In a recent announcement, the 
State Local Government Plan Com- 
mission announced that its efforts 
to gather statistics to be used as a 
base for municipal consolidations 
had been exerted in vain. Without 
the authority to demand it, the 
commission sought the cooperation 
of municipal officials in providing 
the required data. Local officials, 
the commission reported, viewed 
the proposition askance, well know- 
ing that consolidation might elimi- 
nate political jobs. 


One of the first 


recommended 
that civic organizations use their 
influence to force local officials to 
deliver the data to some central or- 


Any attempt by the Legislature to 
pass an effective consolidation bill 
with mandatory provisions in it is 
certain to meet with the bitter op- 
position of holders of municipal of- 
fice, some of whom enjoy power- 
ful political cdnnections in Trenton. 
There are a few disinterested local 

icials who approve consolidation 
on its merits, but they are the ex- 
ceptions which prove the rule. 


Local Referendums Costly. 


Although some civic organizations 
advocating consolidation want spe- 
cific legislation requiring mergers, 
doubtless they would be satisfied 
‘with an act authorizing local refer- 
endums on the issue, Such legisla- 


With such an industrial back- 
ground the. city possibly should 
have a more important place in the 
nation’s industrial life. 
ians want to know why the city 
did not become a centre for the 
manufacture of firearms, why no 
more locomotives are made here, 
and if the silk industry is really 
———— —* —— to — 

why Paterson should not only re- 
pay as much or more) tain its silk industry but see it 
grow. They want new industries. 

The movement now under way 
May answer these questions and 
also ascertain whether Paterson is 
giving sufficient cooperation to 

home industry, whether the city’s 
workers, through’ _Gheir natural advantages are being “‘sold’”’ 
properly, whether it is meeting the 
competition offered by other cities 





tion would be easier to obtain from 
the Legislature, but -would entail 
expensive local referendum cam- 


Furthermore, advocates ‘ of con- 





solidation in seeking their objective 
are aware that if the issue were 
thrown into local campaigns, oppo- 
sition existing among some of the 
voters would be thoroughly aroused. 
pride accounts for not a little 
of this opposition. In some commu- 





nities where the tax rate is low, 
taxpayers oppose consolidation with 
any municipality where the rate is 
higher or the public debt larger. 


ONE UNION IDEA SPREADS. 


Disturbed by Agitation; 
Among Those on Rellef, 








fere, but the clergymen refuse to 
let the matter drop. 

Two textbooks are cri 
Story of Civilization” and ‘*‘Ancient 


Times.” Their + , — amt te organized to include every one on 


relief, especially the em: 
work relief. The 

work dole have increased in Kan- 
unities in spite of the en- 
larged income from 
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les on 
on the 


and 
money 
e this. should ‘not 








by Honey Fitz, possibly less -well| The Rev. 
known as John Francis Fitegerald, | 0 Coast tine Story of Cl 
he was elected Mayor, ” ' 
precarious perch OY es eee ti 
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ot Fire House Burns. 
Now huge structure is to be New Yore Tnas 
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(CORN BELT STAGES 
DROUGHT COMEBACK 


1934 Ends Better Than 1939 - 
and Better Than Wae 


> 


: @ Expected, 








|FEDERAC AID GETS CREDIE 








Value of Farm Crops Riseg 
« and Livestock Prices 
! 4. Rising Again. 
















Corn Belt bids good-bye to a hectia 
year, a year marking hope and dis< 
appointment, elation and despair, 
but a year which on the whole ends 
better than the previous one and 









devastating drought and emerged 
with money in its pocket, or its 
credit, thanks to the skyrocketing 
of farm prices and the Federal pay- 
off in its several forms of farm - 
benefits, drought relief, unemploy- 
ment relief, PWA, allowances and 
lendings, and advances for farm and 
home mortgage loans. 

The year’s crop inventory, made 
in December, gives an idea of the 
manner in which drought damage 
has béen offset by increased prices, 
The farm value of Iowa’s crops has 
risen from $230,000,000 a year ago - 
to $245,000,000 this year. Kansas 
came through as well. ~“Nebraska 
eres, 4 more severely, its c 
his year showing a value of only 
63 per cent of the 1933 figure. But 
along with this must be reckoried 
also the enhanced value of that 
part of the 1933 corn crop which 
the corn loans made it possible to 
retain on the farms. Also there 
were distributed in the three States 
benefit and réntal payments, col- 
lected from processing taxes, 
amounting to about $100,000,000. 


Livestook Prices Up. 


As the year ends another spurt 
in livestock prices is taking p ‘ 
following closely on the estimate of 
the Department of Agriculture of 
the pig crop for this Fall and next 
Spring. This shows a curtailment 
far below what was anticipated by 
the AAA reduction program and re- 
flects the shortage of feed and the 
disparity between grain and live- 
stock prices. While there has been 
@ gradual advance in livestock 
prices, they have lagged far behind 
the corn price until the commonly 
accepted corn-hog ratio has been 
thrown far out of balance. -In view 
of this situation there does not seem . 
to be any other direction for live- 
stock prices to go but up. .Since 
prices already are well ahead of 
those at. which the bulk of the mar- 
keting was done during the year, 
there is every reason .to believe 
that the loss in volume will be off- 
set by the increase in value as in 
the case of the corn crop. 

While the net effect.of crop casu- 
alties has been thus beneficial to 
agriculture at large and in turn to 
trade which depends upon agricul- 
tural income there are also some 
losses that must be sustained from 
them. The railroads will suffer 
from the loss of tonnage; so also 
will the small-town truckers who 
haul great quantities of farm prod- 
uce. The handlers of farm produce 
at terminal markets whose income 
or employment depends upon the 
volume handled also will feel the 
adverse effect of the shortages that 
will last through the greater part of 
next year, ‘ 


River Development Helps. 


Not so immediately connected. 
with its Income, but still deemed es- 
sential to its welfare, the Middle 
West has seen within the year Mis- 
souri River navigation between 
Kansas City and Sioux City brought 
to within four years of accomplish- 
ment. And then it has heard the 
Mississippi Valley committee of the 
PWA express doubt as to whether 
the benefits will pay for the costs. 
It has grown greatly enthusiastic 
about conveying available water to 
















































































































au projects in process of promoy 
on, } - 
And {it has heard this same com- 
mittee advise that no more PWA 
funds be allotted in the Missouri 
basin for that purpose at the pres- 
ent time. It has seen two hydro- 
electric developments started and, 
while it ts pleased over the prospect 
of cheap power and the extension of, 
irrigation, it finds the number of 
men given employment greatly dis« 
appointing. 

Notwithstanding the increase in 
farm income and the stimulus to 
trade following upon its heels, the 

roblem of unemployment remains 

ttle changed. With the coming - 
of cold weather the relief load has 
steadily increased, If there. has 
been any increase of urban employ- 
ment it has been offset the 
necessity of adding rural erers 
—— hit by the drought to relief 


Loan Repayments Gratify. 


= of the items of evidence 
no in- the improvement of the 
farm situation generally is the vol- 
untary re t of $500,000 ad- 

da bank com- 





























































ever, is ed Mr. . 

gratityings small, Sonslaering tht 
these loans were made to the most 
distressed class of borrowers and 































the land and has a score of irriga- PT 
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UTAH LECISLATURE 


~ HAS MANY TOPICS 





Liquor Licensing and Govern- 


mental Reforms Will Be 
_ Presented. 





TWO COMMITTEES AT WORK 





Economy and Efficiency in 
School Work and Utility 
Regulation Proposed. 





By N. L. WILSON. 

Editorial Correspondénce, THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

SALT LAKE CITY, Dec. 27.—If 
the “Committee of Forty-nine,” 
which has been wrestling with the 
problem of how Utah shall handle 
the sale of hard liquor, does not 
keep the 1935 Utah Legislature 
busy, the “Committee of Nine” 
will give the lawmakers topics 
enough to occupy their spare time. 
In fact, its suggestions could easily 
keep any Legislature busy much 
longer than the constitutional sixty 
days. 
The Forty-nine, appointed by, the 
Governor, are busy with the finish- 
ing touches on a law that shall 
place the State in the liquor busi- 
ness, permit sales only to per- 
mittees, and only in bottle, except 
that drinks may be sold in the din- 
ing rooms. of licensed hotels and 
cafés with meals. The pian is a 
main topic of public and private 
comment. aS 

The Committee of Nine, on the 
other hand, was created by act of 
the 1938 Legislature. Three State 
Senators, three Representatives and 
and three appointees of Governor 
Blood have been assigned to report 
on measures designed to promote 
economy -and efficiency in State, 
local and school government, and 


especially in the tion of utili- 
ties. . jall committee is 
the In Committee of 
Utah Governmen Units. 


Taxation, schools, junior colleges, 
governmental expenditures and ac- 
counting, and regulation of utili- 
ties are only a few of the problems 
into which the committee has 
delved since the 1933 Legislature 
adjourned its second special session 
in August of that year. 


Income Tax Changes, 


Tt found delinquency in current 
property taxes has been — as 
high as 60 per cent in some Utah 
counties and averaging in the past 
year or two about 24 per cent for 
the State. In the hope of relieving 
the burden on tangible property it 
proposes to remodel the State's in- 
come ‘tax laws within the present 
constitutional limit of 6 per cent 
maximum on individual incomes 
and 4 per cent maximum on cor- 
poration incomes. The present 
rates run by slow tions up to 
4 pér cent on individual incomes 
over $8,000, ‘with a property tax off- 
set up to one-third of the tax com- 
puted on the net taxable income. 
The committee would revise these 
individual income tax rates to a 
steep gradation up to 6- per cent 
on taxable incomes of more than 
$5,000. The present corporation 


_ franchise tax rate of 3 per cent 


with prope tax offset would be 
virtu: doubled, if the Legislature 
were to adopt the committee's sug- 
gestion of 4 per cent, without the 
offset, Exemptions for heads of 
families under the individual in- 
tax la’ be reduced 
from $2,000 to $1,000; for le 
persons from $1,000 to $500, while 
the $400 per dependant would re 
Main as it is now. © 

The committee would abolish the 
present an, Ag universal filing 
fee, but would require a registra- 
tion fee of $10 from each person 
with 5* —22 of Nod 
more who does not pay any tangible 
property tax. Property taxes ht 
be offset-against the registration 
fee, but not against the income tax 


roper, 

The committee would retain the 
present 2 per cent sales tax, but 
would supplement it by a selective 
sales tax at higher rates. 


Utility Regulation. 


As to utility regulation, the com- 
mittee wants such holding com- 
panies at the American Telephone 
and Telegraph the nited 
States Power and ht, subsidiary 
of the Blectric Bond and Share, to 
qualify to do business in Utah. It 
finds evils in overgrown reserves 
for depreciation and employes’ 
benefit ds; created out of oper- 
ating revenues. But its main 
recommendation is. to make the 
Public Utilities Commission of Utah 
more effective by giving it —5— 
financial resources, largely at the 
expense of the utilities, 


Strengthening the centralized ad- | high 


ministrative control is a the 
committee’s main recommendation 
for efficiency and economy. It 
would give the State Board of Hidu- 
cation definite authority, replaci 
resent shadowy powers; an 
uld réquire that board to sélect 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, which officer is at 
present elected. Other recommen- 
oo as 1 eg are in line 
e report of a Federal survey. 
- of Gtah schools made nearly a At 
ade ago under United States Com- 
missioner J. J. Tigert. In the 
main these proposals have been ad- 
vocated by school men for many 
years. Since both es are 
pledged to ‘take the ools out of 
politics’, the recommendations have 
a good chance of being carried out. 
Judiciary Reform. _ 
The committee, political platforms 
and the Utah State Bar are also to- 


the Uteh riminal 
— ¢ in line with the uniform 
Law tute. sea eee 
“Do the State Tax Commission the 
com! Proposes to give * 
d—powers, em 
Po fe 
ion m us 





; Times Wide World Photo, 
CALIFORNIA OPENS NEW RACING PLANT. 

View of the Santa Anita track at Arcadia, near Los Angeles, which 
was opened on Christmas Day. 








Piccard Finds He Succeeded 
In His Flight to Stratosphere 





Examination of Instraments, Proceeding Satisfactorily, Indicates 
Intensity of Cosmic Rays—Tells How the 
Balloon Was Operated. 





By PROFESSOR 

Copyright, 1934, by Tus New 

E PITTSBURGH, Dec. 27.—From the 
hour our balloon dropped through 
the clouds and landed in the woods 
near Cadiz, Ohio, Mrs. Piccard and 
I have been asked frequently to tell 
the scientific results of our flight 
on Oct. 28 into the stratosphere. 
Our results have been of two kinds: 
the ones connected with the con- 
struction and — Ag the strato- 
stat (a term describ 


the balloon 
and its gondola), and the results 
— m our cosmic ray appa~ 
ratus, 


Our instruments—taking up that 
rtion of our results first—were 
rought by our balloon to the de- 
sired height and made to work ac- 


—— the plan of our enter- 
se, 
We have received word from 


Pasadena that the Millikan appa- 
ratus, recording the harder cosmic 
rays, worked ——— It has reg- 
istered the intensity of such cosmic 
rays which have not been absorbed 
by four inches of lead. The istru- 
ment, made in the California Insti- 
tute of Technology under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Millikan and Dr. Neher, 
measures the speed with which an 
electroscope is discharged under the 
influence of cosmic rays, which 
ionize air and make it conductive 
to electricity. By measuring the 
conductivity of air, the apparatus 
measures the intensity of the cos- 
mic radiation. This measure is rée- 
corded photographically on a film 
moving with constant velocity. 
From time to time, we made an im- 
pression on this film and recorded 
the exact moment in our board 
book, where the barometer readings 
= were recorded in relation 
me. 


4,869 Photographs Taken. 

We have received our official 
barogram (the record traced by 
the barograph), calibrated by the 
Bureau of Standards, This has 
been checked with the written rec- 
ords of our own barometer read- 
ings. Then a complete table of 
heights was calculated and sent to 
Pasadena. comparing this table 
with their film, our California col- 
laWorators will be able to calculate 
the effect of varying altitudes on 
such cosmic rays as have pene- 
trated the 6540-pound. lead shield 
which covered the instrument. By 
means of the several impressions 
which we made on the film of the 
instrument, it will be possible, as- 
suming a constant speed of the 
film, to know the exact altitudes at 
which the records were made. 


heights was sent to the Bartol Re- 
search Foundation of the Franklin 
Institute in Swarthmore, Pa. The 
cosmic ray apparatus, made there 
by Dr. Swann and Dr. Locker, is 
of a more complex nature. We have 
received word from our Swarth- 
more collaborators that this ap- 
paratus worked well. 

There are; apart from several 
continuous graphs, 4,869 photo- 
graphs, taken at half-minute inter- 
vals, of dials which must be read 
and tabulated to form the basis of 
complicated calculations. 

Our balloon and gondola did their 
duty. They not only carried us up; 


most dangerous situation. We de- 
scended, while the sun still was 
in the sky, through a dense. 
layer of clouds. Under identical 
conditions, three ¢o us 
sian stratosphere explorers did not 
even find time to open the doors 
of their gondola. Their balloon suf- 
fered from the draft caused by its 
rapid descent, the foot ropes tore 
loose one by one and the aeronauts 
were 

The blasting of the four cardinal 
ropes, the last ones to hold the 
balloon, worked beautifully. Each 
one of these ropes was cut by a 
two-inch piece of TNT fuse. We 
started fifty pounds light. Our ex- 

rience showed that it would have 
Seen better to start considerably 
We had plenty of ballast 

could have discharged 


NEW ENGLAND SEES 
OUTLOOK AS FAIR 


By F. LAURISTON BULLARD. 
Continued From Page One. 


tive effect, lost the industry all it 
had gained in the first third of the 








Another copy of our table of ki 


they carried us alive through aj} 


JEAN PICCARD. 
Yoru Trams and NANA, Ine, 


about 100 or 200 pounds before fir- 
ing the cardinal ropes. We also 
could have blasted them in more 
rapid succession, 

The ballast release, by means of 
electric blasting caps, was very sat- 
isfactory. One by one, our large 
sand bags hanging outside the gon- 
dola had to be discharged while we 
were high in the stratosphere. I 
turned toward a little switchboard 
Ain a small wooden box, In a square, 
not larger than the palm of my 
pilot’s hand, were sixteen brass 
screws in four rows. I knew that 
touching any of these screws with 
one pole of a small banner battery 
should detonate a cap and open 
one bag. Would it work? 

Emotion made me hesitate. What 
‘if any of the 120 soldéerings which 
my system contained should fail? 
I touched off the first cap. The 
detonation. was muffled by the 
sand, The sudden release of eighty 
pounds of ballast caused the gon- 
dola to vibrate perceptibly. Not one 
of the sixteen s failed, not one 
went off too soon. 

We have concluded from this ex- 
perience that, in another flight, we 
would release all of vur ballast, or 
nearly all of it, by this convenient 
method. Even our batteries would 
hang outside the gondola and would 
be fired, parachutes attached, by 
electric blasting caps. 

As we came down through the 
clouds we were heading straight 
toward a farm house. The time 
was too short to unfasten, one by 
one, our batteries, to attach each 
to a parachute and use them as 
emergency ballast. Fortunately, we 
had kept two heavy sand bags out- 
side the gondola. It did not take 
more than two seconds from the 
time the pilot called ‘Fire two 
sand bags!’’ until 160 pounds of 
sand were in the air. We went up 
again, and, five minutes later, we 
landed safely in a group of trees, 
our cosmic ray instruments intact. 


Balloon Was Rotated. 

They showed, in the first sum- 
mary examination by Dr. Locker, 
that at the altitude which we 
reached the cosmic rays coming 
down from the zenith were sixty 
times as numerous as they are at 
sea level, while the cosmic rays 
coming horizontally increased in 
the ratio of one to six,hundred. To 
be sure, cosmic rays themselves are 
noiseless, but judging from the 
ever-increasing noise which our 
cosmic-ray recorders were making, 
we had expected something of this 


nd, 
The ethene records, indi- 
cating the relative position of our 


compass at half-minute intervals, 
show that our balloon rotated with 
the desired regularity. The rotor 
of our little electric motor is not 
larger than a good-sized walnut, 
and yet, by spinning around, and 
by thus —* a small propel- 
ler, it had, for hours at a time, 
kept our 600,000-cubic-foot balloon 
rotating steadily while the cosmic 
rays were measured as they came 
down from the south, from the 
—* from the north and from the 





More Indians in Canada. 
Special Correspondence, THE NSW YORK Tres. 
WINNIPEG, Dec. 27.—The Indian 
trace in Canada is not dying out, 
feontrary to popular belief; it is 


Rus-| growing. Dr. H. W. McGill, Dep- 


uty Superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs, declared 
while in Winnipeg on a return trip 
from a survey of Indian agencies 
in the West that not only are the 
red men growing more numerous 
and more healthy but are adapting 
themselves to new vocations. 


Woman Is 101 Years Old. 

Special Correspondence, THE New YoRE Times. 

PARIS, Ky., Dec. 27.—Mrs. Kittke 
Hannah Morris celebrated her 10ist 
birthday here recently. She has 
never seen a train and until a year 
ago had never heard any 
music. 








firmations that the strike, consid- 
ered in New England to have been 
utterly unwarranted, hurt every- 
body here to an extent that never 
can be accurately computed. For 
shoes —* —— year has been 

$ rec move- 
ments ate to be expected at this 
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. biennial session in a few days and 


CALIFORNIA ENJOYS 
SPREE OF SPENDING 


Southern Part of State Opens 
Purses for Biggest Buying 
Since 1929-30. 








EVERYBODY IS OUT FOR FUN 





New Race Track Draws Crowds, 
Theatres Are Filled, Parties 
Are More Elaborate. 





By CHAPIN HALL. 
Editorial Correspondence, THR New YorE Traces. 

LOS ANGELES, Dec. 27.—Los 
Angeles and Southern California 
are enjoying a recess from trials 
and tribulation following a holiday 
trading season the like of which 
has not been known here since 
1929-30. Many of the larger stores 
are almost. literally sold out. Buy- 
ers admit they underestimated the 
trend. ‘We don’t know where the 
money is coming from,’ they say, 
“but it certainly is in circulation.” 

Items that run into large totals 
have been particularly active. 
Radios, for example, expensive 
mechanical toys, even automobiles. 
The average is about 20 per cent 
above last year and 50 per cent 
greater than during the depression 
depth years. 

Part of this is psychological, but 
not all. True, the traction strike 
threats are over, the citrous crop is 
above par in quantity and quality, 
early rains insure other crops and 
abundant cattle range and tourists 
are coming in larger numbers than 
for four or five years. Unemploy- 
ment has been reduced, but the 
slack is stifi far from absorbed. 
Nevertheless, the purse strings have 


is reacting by declaring a playtime. 
Racing Draws Big Crowd. 


The opening of the Santa Anita 
million-dollar racing ‘plant on 
Christmas Day was a huge success, 
socially and financially. In the 
crowded stands and terraced walks 
“Who's Who” and all their relations 
paraded in astounding gowns and 
jewels while manikins displayed ad- 
vanced styles that brought gasps 
from the heretofore gaspless. Some 
of the nation’s finest horses were 
on the track or in the stables, but 
that first day was a fashion show 
although, notwithstanding lack of 
knowledge of the pari-mutuel sys- 
tem of betting and crowds which 
made it diffieult to approach the 
windows, nearly $300,000 was 
poured into the machines. 

Rose Bowl, in Pasadena, where 
the annual football classic will be 
played on New Year’s Day, is al- 
ready sold out, for the first time 
in its history. This means that 
85,000 persons will witness the 
struggle between Stanford and Ala- 
bamia. Preparations are made to 
handle 500,000 spectators of the 
Rose tournament parade which 
precedes the football game. 

The new hard liquor law which 
has just become effective is re- 
viving the old-time cocktail parties, 
and leading hotels, after elaborate 
preparations for the event, are 
reaping a harvest. Theatres are 
crowded and social functions are 
on a new scale of impressiveness. 
Whether or not the pace can be 
kept up, for the time being South- 
ern California is in her bib 
and tucker and having the time 
of her life. 


Shipping Is Active. 


The port of Los Angeles has not 
been so active in many years as 
at present. Fast Japanese cay weed 
of a new line have recently begun 
to put in frequent appearance, silk 
laden. Oil exports are heavy and 
incoming lumber shipments indi- 
cate increasing demand for building 
supplies. The big passenger liners 
are well patronized and agents re- 
— bookings via the Pankiaa 

ngs via the 


In the aircraft industry, now an 
important industrial unit, expan- 
sion and larger payrolis are the 
order. The Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany, with a brand new government 
contract for $1,655,000 worth of 
new planes, is estimated to have a 

og of about $7,000,000. 

The Legislature meets in regular 
will be beset from its beginning 
with Grade A financial problems. 
While there is an encouraging 
prosperity aspect to current busi- 
ness conditions, the State faces a 
budget boost of $53,000,000. There 
is a deficit nearing the hundred 
million mark and something radical 
will have to be done in the way 
of arbitrary budget reduction or 
new taxation, or both. Threats of 
a State income tax still hang 
heavily and new excise taxes 


pen 
of the officeholder is far from q 
bed of roses. 


Montana Profits From Liquor. 
Special Correspondence, TRE New York Tiues. 

HELENA, Mont., Dec. 27.—In- 
auguratéed with one liquor store on 
Dec. 22, 1933, the Montana Liquor 
Control Board, which now operates 
stores in e 





been loosened and the community | 8" 


STATE POLICE SEEN 
AS SURE IN KANSAS 


Backing of Plan by Association 
of Peace Officers Removes 
a Big Obstacle. 








COST LOOMS AS A FACTOR 





But Demand for Efficient Curb 
on Crime Held Strong Enough 
to Kill Opposition. 





‘By ROY BUCKINGHAM. 
Editorial Correspondence, THE NEW Tonx Tres. 

DODGE CITY, Kan., Dec. 27.— 
An obstacle to enacting a law to 
provide Kansas with a State police 
system was removed when the pow- 
erful Peace Officers Association 
endorsed the plan, and it is now 
practically certain that the Legisla- 
ture will vote to establish the sys- 
tem. 

Conditions here have reached a 
point where citizens are willing to 
try anything that will check the 
criminal element, and a sentiment 
favorable to a State police system is 
due to the success of the highway 
patrol. This body of men, small as 
it is, has demonstrated that State 
policemen can cooperate with 
county peace officers. In several in- 
stances the patrolmen have pre- 
vented bandit escapes and have 
captured criminals fleeing from 
robberies in other States. . 

In previous sessions of the Legis- 
lature bills for establishing a State 
police system have failed because 
of the strong lobby of the peace of- 
ficers group. This includes sheriffs, 
deputies and chiefs of police. As a 
political unit it is powerful, and ad- 
vocates of a State system realized 
that enactment:of a law distasteful 
to this group would bé to invite 
trouble, so they waited until a 
promise of support came from the 


‘oup. 

One thing which brought this 
about is the desire of Kansas to 
cooperate in the national campai 
against crime. Political sheriffs 
have about served their day here. In 
the Fall election the back-slappers 
fell by the wayside in great num- 
bers. This was true especially in 
counties where banks had. n 
robbed or other crimes committed. 
Bankers, filling station owners and 
business men came to the realiza- 
tion that affable, vote-getting 
sheriffs are no match for cool, ex- 
perienced bandits so they registered 
their altered views by electing men 
with more than remote-control in- 
telligence in the matter of appre- 
hending criminals. 

The only present obstacle to the 
authorization of a State police force 
of fifty trained men as a beginning 
is the cost. Kansas is still on a 
thrift diet, The expenses of State 
government have been reduced ap- 
preciably and this coupled with a 


has helped to improve conditions, 
but Governor Landon has given no 
indications that he will recommend 
a new spigot for the cash barrel 
next session, 

The proposed police system would 
cost about $400,000 a year at first. 
Advocates of State thrift and re- 
duced taxes will oppose this added 
expense, but opinion in the capital 
* that the protest will be unavail- 

g. 


ALABAMA’S GOVERNOR 
ISSUED 382 PARDONS 


Miller Also Granted 5,223. Per- 
manent Paroles Daring His 


Four-Year Term: 











Special Correspondence, Tas Naw Yorke True. 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala., Dec, 27.— 
Governor Benjamin Meek Miller 
will relinquish his office next month 
with a record of 5,228 permanent 
paroles and 382 pardons for State 
prisoners during his four-year term. 
His last act of clemency was to 
grant a permanent parole to Robert 
Reynolds, a Montgomery County 
Negro who received a life sentence 
for murder five and a half years 
ago and who has served the Gover- 
nor as a porter, caretaker and mes- 
senger at the executive offices for 
almost four years. Ten members of 
the jury which convicted Reynolds 
recommended his parole. 

In proportion to population, Ala- 
bama has one of the biggest prison 
rolis of all the States. is results 
in part from a so-called fee system 
under which county prisoners guilty 
of minor offenses are turned over 
to the State. Criticism of this 
tem as tending to inspire prosecu- 
tions and crowd jails has resulted 
in a State-wide movement for its 
abolition. 


UTE SQUAWS GO MODERN. 


They Lean Toward Permanent 
Waves and Manicures. 


Special Correspondence, THs New York Trars. 

IGNACIO, Col., Dec, 27.—Emulat- 
ing their white sisters, Ute squaws, 
defiant of tribal tradition that re- 
serves self-beautification only .to 
men, are taking an interest in tiRir 
personal appearance. 

Until recently they wore no hair 
ornaments of any kind, merely 
commer their locks and a 
them at the back of the neck, bu 








cés | now marcelles and permanent waves 


have made their appearance, 
with manicures and mee Mg 
Howev still 





brows. , the women 
oref by. 


— traditions 2 hon- 
ion and crafts. : i 





Ethics, Morals and Deportment Involved 
In Chicago Suit Over Restaurant Pearl 





‘Wpecial Correspondence, Tas New Yorx Trues 
CHICAGO, Dec. 27,—A problem) discovered a pearl of tmusual size 
involving ethics, deportment and — on tin hell. 
morals seems to be involved in the ea. returned, she 
alleged basis of @ suit filed by Miss| Wiatever i may be inna ney or 
the Superior Court of Cook County. | discoverer refused to the 
According to Miss King, she was| jewel, the entertainer and 
a guest at a dinner party in a North | SU>sequently sold it for $1,900. Miss 
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gain in collections of indirect taxes | %8° 


= |LAKE STATES SURE 





i ; Times Wide World Photo. 
THE NEW SENATOR FROM INDIANA. 
Vice President Garner, named by the President, Mr. Commonsense, 
receives the certificate of Senator Sherman Minton. 
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Pennsylvania Taxpayers Protest 
Against Too Much Government 








Approximately 5,500 Tax-Levying Bodies in State, 67 County 
Governments, 1,000 Incorporated Places and 
Thousands of School Boards. 





By WILLIAM 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 27.—In addi- 
tion to projects for the establish- 
ment of metropolitan Pittsburgh 
upon lines co-extensive with Alle- 
gheny County and for consolidation 
of the city and county of Philadel- 
phia, there is now a general move- 
ment on in Pennsylvania against 
the so-called ‘‘ox cart’? government 
principles that have multiplied 
political subdivisions and taxing 
bodies. a 
The State’s population of around 
10,000,000 is subject to tax-levying 
authority of approximately 5,500 
different agencies. Besides the 
State Gédvernment, sixty-seven 
counties, more than 1,000 incorpo- 
rated places, including ninety-two 
cities and large boroughs, and nu- 
merous townships, there are thou- 
sands of school boards and hun- 
dreds of poor boards to aid in the 
laying of taxes upon the people. 


Philadelphia at Disadvantage. 


A recent survey emphasized that 
Philadelphia, with 20 per cent of 
the State’s population, had an aver- 
af only one unit of government 
for each 217,000 to ,000 of its 
own population, whereas for the 
rest of the State the average ‘was 
one governmental unit for every 
1,460 persons. For its estimated 
population of 1,500,000 Allegheny 
County has some 242 tax-levyin 
bodies, school boards, along wi 
the municipal divisions, A common 
argument against this is to point 
out that for its population of 7,000,- 
000 Greater New York is divided 
into only five boroughs, compared 
with Allegheny County’s 128 mu- 
nicipal divisions, Of course, Alle- 
gheny County is not built up 
throughout as Greater New York, 
but ®boundary lines een 
numerous —* say ba and cities 
are apparently only nary. 
Some of the counties of the State 
have pulations of only a little 
more 5,000 each, but, in addi- 
tion to the maintenance of their 
county governments, they also have 
their municipal divisions and school 


Taxpayers Want Relief. 


It is believed that at last there is 
a fair tte aes of obtaining action 
by the ture to make consoli- 
dation of municipal units easier 
and to eliminate the fee system 
from tax collection. This encour- 
agement is taken not alone from 
the fact that the incoming Demo- 
cratic State administration is 
pledged to the modernization of 
local government to reduce taxation 
and to “abolition of excessive fees 
in the collection of all taxes.’”” Hope 
for a reduction of the excessive 
number of tax-levying bodies is but- 
tressed by the fact that organiza- 
tions of taxpayers are now carrying 
on a militant campaign for relief. 

Heretofore such efforts for econo- 


Editorial Correspondence, THE New York Truss. 
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my have been defeated principally 
by lobbies of political jobholders 
and fee collectors. Now the Tax 
Justice League of Pennsylvania, 
which claims to have sixty-one of 
the sixty-seven counties organized, 
promises to maintain a lobby of tax- 
payers in Harrisburg throughout 
the session of the Legislature to do 
battle. In the league’s program 
there is this demand: ‘‘Consolida- 
tion of all administrative groups 
and units (such as township, bor- 
ough, city and county) to eliminate 
duplication and excessive costs. One 
school district to each county. 
County units to assess, levy and col- 
lect taxes.’’ Many other busi- 
ness and civic groups are com- 
mitted to the same objectives. 


Estimated Savings Large. 

The savings that could be effected 
by consolidation of administrative 
units and elimination of the fee sys- 
tem have been variously estimated 
at from $15,000,000 to ,000,000 an- 
nually. It is promised that it would 
be much greater if county and city 
manager systems were generally 
adopted, and there also is a cam- 
paign on for optional legislation for 
such systems. | 

The State Départment of Public 
Instruction has recommended that 
the 2,587 school districts be cut 
down to not more than 500, but, as 
referred to above, there is a grow- 
ing demand for making the county 
the unit for school as well as other 
administration. Meanwhile, there 
are proposals for the consolidation 
of a number of the smaller counties, 
Another practical factor behind 
the demand for reduction of the 
number of municipal units is that 
the State, to an increasing extent, 
is compelled to aid the 1 govern- 
ments not alone in dealing with re- 
lief problems but in the discharge 
of their normal functions. 


State Would Have to Economize. 


For years heavy subsidies have 
been d by the State to the smaller’ 
school districts, and many thou- 
sands of miles of township roads 
have been taken over for main- 
tenance and construction. Now 
there are proposals that the State 
assume the entire financial burden 
of carrying on the public schools. 
It follows that, in the interest of 
economy on its own account, the 
State may have to reduce the num- 
ber of local administrative units, 

The populous counties that pro- 
duce the bulk of State revenue also 
are protesting against the sub- 
sidizing of inefficient organization 
of the smaller municipalities. ‘‘If 
they will not consolidate to help 
economy, let them pay the bill 
themselves,’’ is heard increasingly. 
Statistics have been produced show- 
ing that some of the smaller coun- 
ties have been receiving back from 
the State on a per capita basis from 
two to four times what they pay it 
in revenue. 


* 











1935 LOOKS BETTER 


By 8. J. DUNCAN-CLARBK. 
Continued From Page One. 








supply of skyscraper office space 
and uncertain apartment rentals 
hamper a resumption of large-scale 
private construction. 

The industrial section of Southern 
‘Wisconsin is confronted by an out- 
look similar to that of Northern 
Indiana. Farm equipment and a 
large independent automobile man- 
ufacturer should better their early 

of large- 


much concern. Illinois, having 
feated a proposal for revision, 

fight its way through its revenue 
difficulties against unamended 
restrictions of its Constitution. It 
is almost certain that it will pro- 
long the life of its occupational tax, 
the law for which expires June 30 
next. Revenue from that tax ex- 
ceeded expectations by about $12,- 
000,000. It has become the mainstay 
of the State administration. But a 
recent ruling from the Attorney 
General of the State authorizing 
merchants to itemize the tax on 
bills, and collect directly from the 
purchaser, has developed popular 
opposition that will make itself 
heard at Springfield. 

In the trio of Commonwealths 
movements are on foot to swing 
laws and procedure into harmony 
with the standards approved by the 
recent national conference on 
crime. Governor Horner of Illinois 
has called a State conference for 


Relief Problem Vexes, 


The problem of relief remains a 
have mounted 








THE CORNER TURNED 


Smallest Cotton Crop in Quare 
ter of Century Brought 
Highest Depression Price. | 








FARMER IS RECOVERING 





I This Reflected in Increased 


Business, With ‘Textiles 
Alone Lagging Behind. 





By JULIAN HARRIS. 


‘| Editorial Correspondence, TAB New YorxK Tres. 


ATLANTA, Ga., Déc. 28.—With 
cotton all picked, corn in the crib, 
meat in the smokehouse and butter 
in the Spring, the South this year 
found Santa Claus had confirmed 
the beneficences of tiie New Deal. 
Mercnants ana manufactwmers and 
middle men participated in the 
largess of a rejuvenated condition 
in Dixie and lagniappe overflowed 
in the shape of bonuses to clerks 
and workers in many Southern 
cities. Textiles, it should be said, 
found the going not altogether to 
their liking; and to rid the scene 


pode cles oy t it is well to 
confess & of 
this industry are not Page mes) as 


those of agricultural and business 
neral 


tgia, here as in the other States 
the prosperity of the farmer is the 
foundation stone of the business of 
the merchant and the manufac- 
turer. The South not only saved in 
hired help but economized ir ferti- 
lizer. It had the smallest crop pro- 
duction in a quarter of a century, 
but received an income which was 
the highest in four years. Com- 
pared to 1932, the cotton farmer re- 
ceived in 1934 nearly twice as much 
for his lint and nearly three times 
as much for his cottonseed. Thus: 
In 1932, lint $371,840,000 and seed 
635,000; in 1984, lint $602,304,- 
rod d 154,106,000, Yet cot- 


com 
35,989,000 in 1982. Last year the 
number of bales was 18,047,000 as 
compared to 9,781,000 this year, 
which is one-third less than the 
five-year average. : 


Grew Own Vegetables, 


Tobacco, with a. reduction of 20 
per cent in production, and other 
Southern crops were in line so far 
as the amount “of money. they 
brought the producers is concerned. 
Rice, peanuts, sweet potatoes and 
peaches increased in output but 
rought more than in 1983, This is 
also true of oranges and ap: M 
The farmer in the Sou also 
turned toward  self-sustenance. 
With smaller acreage allotted to: 
“money ¢rops,”’ he had the time to 
raise vegetables for his table. It 
has been stated that this condition 
has contributed to the health of the 
average farmer, but there are no 
authentic figures available. 
One important contribution of the 
New Deal agricultural plans is the 
eee SS Southern farmers to 
the possibility of cooperation. They 
knew when manufacturers were 
faced with overproduction or under- 
consumption factories were closed. 
Farmers have found that by closing 
a part of their plant or acreage they 
can forestall the necessity for dump- 


ing. 

Th , Governor Talmadge 
had the solid farm — 
followed his advice endorsed — 
his program, with one exception; 
that was when they voted on 
whether the Bankhead law should 
be retained. Talmadge urged 
Georgia farmers to vote against the 
law, but his fight failed, the vote 
in this State being five to one in 
favor of its retention. The vote of 
the tobacco growers amounted to 
nearly fifty to one in favor of the 
law. 

way of a business report: 

e Posember trade increase in 
the South ranged from 20 to 40 per 
cent. The leading department store 
in Atlanta showed an increase of 
approximately 45 per cent as com- 

to December, 1933, and in 
ember, 1933, it showed a gain of 
moré than 30 per cent over 1932, 
This store, Richs, Inc., gave its em- 
loyes December bonuses totaling 
$22°000. Incidentally, bank clearings 
in Atlanta last Saturday amounted 


of nearly $1,500,000 as compared to 


or last week was $7,700,000. A num- 
ber of lead Atlanta merchants 
stated their ber trade this’ 
year was their best since 1929. Re- 
newed prosperity was reflected in 
the attendance at the motion-pic- 
ture houses, the increases rangin 
from 20 to 100 per cent as com 

to last December. , 

No indication of better conditions 
is more definite than the telephone 
business. It is possible that Atlanta 
will lead the South in telephone 
pick-up, but the average is most en- 
couraging. Atlanta touched: the 
low point in the telephone in July, 
1933, with 56,675. This figure be- 

n to rise in August and reached 
Bs,6s2 in December of Pace rat. 

e steady growth con 
year, and at the end of last month 
there were 64,993 stations in ser- 


low | mn —— i988 aa 
Ow nt was '” —* 
— ns, while November, 1934, 
reached 


137,981. Long-distance mes- 
from 





Rat Enjoys its Baths. 
Correspondence, THE New YorxK Tiss. 
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Walle industries bulk large in | 


to $7,500,000, which was an increase ~ 
e@ same day of 1933. The increase “ 
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ARGYLE, Wis., Dec. — 
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the housekeeper found the basin of 

water she kept on the 

floor and sandy. Watching, 
in the 
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The New Ford V- 8 for 1995 is a motor car designed 
for comfort as well as efficiency. 

Three years ago, the Ford Motor Company 
brought a new standard of motor performance 
within reach of the average purchaser by intro- 
‘ducing the Ford V-8. The outstanding reliability 
and economy of its V- 8 engine have been proved 
in. the service of more than a million motorists. 

For 1935, the Ford: Motor Company takes 
another pioneering step and gives you ease of 
riding to match that modern engine performance, 

This achievement is Center-Poise Riding— 
accomplished by a fundamental change in car 
design — with new, correct weight distribution, 
new seat position and new springing. The im- 
provement is especially noticeable in the back 
seat. You ride forward, toward the center of the 

‘ car—away from the rear axle and away from 
the bumps. Rear-seat passengers now have the 
comfort of a “front-seat ride.” 


_ CORRECT WEIGHT DISTRIBUTION AND Al 
_ SPRINGBASE OF 123 INCHES 











Scientific distribution of w eight has been effected id 
by completely redesigning the chassis. Engine, 


NOW ON DISPLAY AT THE SH 














DISTINCTIVE NEW LINES 
AND A NEW KIND OF 
RIDING COMFORT 


frame and body are all # balanced that their 
weight is about equally distributed on all four 
wheels. This permits the use of longer, more 
flexible springs, both front and rear. 

. The springbase of the New Ford V-8 is 123 
inches, eleven inches longer than the wheelbase. 
The front spring is mounted forward of the front 


' axle, instead of directly over it. The rear spring 


without sacrificing ease.of handling. 
operation as well as greater flexibility. 


reflected also in the beautiful body lines of the 
New Ford V-8 for 1935. They are distinctively 
modern, yet not extreme. The whole appearance 
of the car is one of grace and substantial strength, 


NEW BODY ROOM—NEW BRAKES—NEW. 
CLUTCH—EASIER STEERING 
The New Ford V-8 is longer and wider, with 
more leg room, more seat room and more luggage 


room, The front seats are 4 to 51/2 inches wider 
and seat three comfortably. The car is lower— 





easier to step in and out. Rear doors in sedans 


OWROOMS. OF 


springs. The new interior finish, upholstery and 


_ @ppointments are richer and more luxurious than 


anything you have ever seen in a low-price car, 
Other important 1935 features are the newly, 
designed brakes and clutch, with softer action. 
requiring less foot pressure on the pedals, easier 
steering and new lower X-type frame. The front 
doors now open forward. There are two new. 
body types — Touring Sedans, with built-in trunk, 
‘All 1935 Ford cars are equipped with Safety 
Glass throughout, at no additional cost. 








FORD V-8 PRICES ARE LOW 


12 BODY TYPES—Coupe (5 windows), $495; 
Tudor Sedan, $510; Fordor Sedan, $575. DE 
LUXE—Roadster (with rumble seat), $550; 
Coupe (3 windows), $5670; Coupe (5 windows), 
$560; Phaeton, $580; Tudor Sedan, $575; 
Cabriolet (with rumble seat), $625; Fordor 
Sedan, $635; TOURING SEDANS, with 
built-in trunk—Tudor Touring Sedan, $595; 
Fordor Touring Sedan, $655. 
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LABOR’S PART IN THE NEW™DEAL 


A Critical Discussion of the Federation’s Fight for Power 


LABOR’S FIGHT FOR POWER. By 
George E. Sokolsky. 275 pp. 

City, — Y.: Doubleday, Doran & 
. §$ 


By WILLIAM MacDONALD 


HE nine chapters which make up the 
body of this book, all of them, with 
one exception, previously 
published as magazine arti- 
cles, fall into two groups, the first 
relating to the present struggle in 
this country between capital and 
labor and the second to certain po- 
litical tendencies attributed to the 
New Deal. The articles had their 
origin, Mr. Sokolsky tells us in his 
introduction, in his feeling,-as early 
as June, 1933, that the NIRA was 
“too loosely drawn and too rapidly 
passed by Congress” and “con- 
tained within itself the germs for 
its own destruction.” In addition 
to the objective of putting. 10,000,- 
000 persons back to work, it “pro- > 
vided for a fascistic control of in- 
— commerce and labor” and 


The failure which Mr. Sokolsky 
sets forth is seen by him as an in- 
evitable consequence of legislation 
and ballyhoo, both of which were 
controlled by. “curious economic 
fallacies.” It is “understandable” 
that the mass of people may bene- 
fit under capitalism, and “possible” 
that they may also benefit under 
communism given “special circum- 
stances,” but the same nation can-) 
not be both capitalist and Com- 
munist. “The fallacy of the NIRA,” 
Mr. Sokolsky declares, ‘is that it 
attempts to introduce communistic 
measures in a capitalist structure.” 
The product of such a union “can 
only be fascism—and fascism is 
confusion.” : 

Mr. Sokolsky puts his finger on 
the essential characteristic of the 
present struggle between capital 
and labor in this country when he 
points out that the struggle “is 
not over hours or wages or division 
of profits but over power, over 
domination.” What organized labor 
is undertaking to do is to “domi-* 


the capitalist system. The Amer- -. 
ican Federation of Labor, however, - 
under the leadership of Samuel 
Gompers, rejected the class strug- 
gle idea, fought every suggestion 
of socialism, believed in oppor- 
tunity and “rugged individualism,” 

and organized. craft unions on the theory 
of a vested interest of the worker in his 
work and the possibility of rising from 
worker to boss and from boss to capitalist. 
The federation, accordingly, represented 
an aristocracy of labor with which capital 
could deal. Its present membership of 


‘perhaps 4,000,000, while double what it 


was in 1932, is only about one-seventh* of 
the number of persons, excluding farmers 
and allowing for 10,000,000 unemployed, 


whom a census would now assign to “gain- 
ful occupations,” but it has nevertheless 
assumed to speak for American labor as 
a whole and by virtue of its organization 
has become a power in government ‘and 
kept its own official hierarchy firmly in 
control of members and policies. “The 


adapted to piece-workers, but today it 
is the machine, not the worker, that is 
skilled. The great majority of workers 
do not belong to the federation or show 
any inclination to join it, and the federa- 
tion, with its outgrown ideas, offers them 
no solution for the general problem of un- 





The Five o’Clock Whistle Blows. Workers Leaving a Mill in Lawrence, Mass. 
(Phote by Ewing Calloway.) 


same crew,” Mr. Sokolsky observes, has 
contrived to keep itself in office since 
the federation was organized, in 1886, and 
“it would appear that only death can sep- 
arate an A. F. of L. official from his job.” 
Today, however, the federation is “unre- 
lated to the necessities of American 
labor.” Craft or horizontal unions do not 
solve special problems of particular in- 
dustries, and the company unions are their 
deadly competitors. The craft union was 


employment or such special problems as 
mechanization and “dying cities and dying 
industries.” 

The rallying point for the A. F. of L. 
is, of course, the collective bargaining pro- 
vision of the NIRA. That provision is 
raked by Mr. Sokolsky fore and aft. Sen- 
timentality, he declares, dictated the 


of a minimum wage set a limit to the 


mumber of persons who could be re-em- 
ployed in existing market conditions. The 
A. F. of L., claiming the sole right to act 
as the medium for collective bargaining, 
supported its policy by strikes. ‘There 
can be little doubt,” according to Mr. 
— “that in the beginning the ad- 
ministration expected-to wipe out 
the company union and to stand 
by the federation,” but it failed be- 
cause “the workers in the country’s 
principal industries were not in the 
federation.” The Wagner labor 
bill then attempted to force “the 
whole of American labor” into the 
federation with the aid of a Fed- 


order created a Labor Relations 
Board and at the same time, as Mr. 


The conclusion which Mr. Sokol- 
sky draws from this story and from 
the defeat of the A. F. of L. in the 
Weirton steel case is that, while 
the federation must continue to 
fight and with the strike as its 


either the American people or the 
American worker to enforced or- 
ganization, to a class struggie 
based not upon economic but upon 
social grounds.” The company 
union, he thinks, is stronger, and 
the struggle of the future will be 
between the company union and 
the Communist union, the former 
“am agency of the capitalist sys- 
tem,” upholding the profit mo- 
tive, the latter devoted to the class 
struggle and seeking “ultimately 
to confiscate industry to the in- 
terest of the proletariat.” The po- 
sition of the A. F. of L. in the 
struggie will be on the side-lines, 
“protecting as best it can a very 
small percentage of American 
_workers.” 
Such strength as the A. F. of L. 
seems still to possess appears, un- 
der Mr. Sokolsky’s further analysis, 
to be much more apparent than 
real. It poses as the champion of 
labor, but it is in fact an “organ- 
ized minority” which seeks to 
“utilize national misfortune to seize 
the balance of political power in 
the Staté.” It has no clearly de- 
™ fined program as have the Com- 
munists, and its leaders “become- 
increasingly muddle-headed as to princi- 
ples and purposes.” It triés to make itself 
in effect a One Big Union, but the mass of 
the workers do not respond. In spite of 
appeals to solidarity, the average Amer- 
ican is still an individualist, a character- 
istic which confounds Mr. Green and Mr. 
Woll, who “act in the direction of coth- 
munism and speak in the direction of in- 
dividualism”; and not a single major 
strike has been (Continued on Page 11) 
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EXPRESSIONISM IN ART. By 
Sheldon Cheney. Tlustrated 


Hehing Corporation. 
By DINO FERRARI 
IKE its theme, modern art, 
“Expressionism in Art’’ 
bears the stamp of the ‘‘mod- 
ern temper’’—that is, a tem- 
per which seems incapable of mod- 
eration, of following the difficult 
via media, but one which must 
needs oscillate from one extreme to 
the other. This tendency to ex- 
tremes, in art as well as in life—or 
in art criticism for that matter—has 
been probably even more marked on 
this side of the Atlantic than in Eu- 
rope. But let us not suppose for 
an instant that this excessive oscil- 
lation is a recent phenomenon. Its 
beginning or noticeable curve of as- 


— — * 


A Landscape by Cézanne. (Metropolitan Museum of Art.) 


ucing natural col-_ 
wants to 


own inner 
Self, and in his own likeness. 
The term “expressionism’' was 
first imnocuously applied to the 
canvases of a German group of 
painters exhibited at Dresden in 
1912, but no sooner had the term 
b current than inimical crit- 


“ ” 





cendency may be noted jally in 
the comments on art of certain Eu- 
copean critics writing at the turn of 
the century, and even further back 
than that in the speculations of cer- 
-tain estheticians. Indeed, theory, 
as in the writings of Croce, preced- 
ed the works of many a pioneer of 
“expreassionigm,””’ as Mr. Cheney 
likes to call the main current of 
modern art. But there is no doubt 
that, as the author of the present 
book readily acknowledges, the 
leading exponents and interpreters 
of the modern movement in art to 
English readers were Willard Hunt- 
ington Wright, Wilenski, Dr. 
Barnes and, indeed, the author him- 
self, with many books on the visual 
arts, the theatre and the dance. 

Mr, Cheney’s book, while not pre- 
tending to have exhausted the field, 
is yet the most searching, compre- 
hensive and stimulating survey of 
modern art we have had the good 
fortune so far to read. While en- 
thusiastic about his subject, Mr. 
Cheney is modest in his approach. 
Thus he sets forth his purpose for 
writing, as he slyly says in his pref- 
ace, yet ‘another damned book”’ on 
modern art: 

The book is at once my most 
independent and personal expres- 
that Ihave no original theory ot 
modernism. Even while re & 
upon my own reactions to 
study of liv 
claim no o 


to omniscience in an: 


part of the 
vast * surveyed. 


have mere- 


any 
earlier writer, and I am attempt- 
ing a digest in readable form, 
along the line of my own ‘“‘see- 
ing.’ . 


And there is ample evidence in 
“Expressionism in Art’ that he 
has ‘‘seen’’ and digested a tremen- 
dous lot of material. 

To plunge right into the heart of 
Mr. Cheney’s thesis, we may well 
ask at this juncture: what, then, is 
‘expressionism in art,’’ and where- 
in does it differ from other mani- 
festations of art? Perhaps we can 
do no better here than to quote 
from Dr. Oskar Pfister’s ‘‘Expres- 
sionism in Art: Its Psychological 
and Biological Basis,’ which Mr. 

“ Cheney endorses: 
The Expressionist objects to the 

low level of the pi r’s, 


ics employed it to connote a ‘‘patho- 
logical’’ manifestation of the Ger- 
man soul, or like the writer in the 
fourteenth edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, stamped it as 
“the exclusively brutal German con- 
tribution’’ to modern art. The en- 
mity, so Mr. Cheney believes, came 
chiefly from France. 

However,~ as we have already 
tried to imply in this review, the 
author uses the term ‘‘expression- 
ism’’ to include all phases of the 
modern movement in all ‘‘creative’’ 
art, from the Oriental, the Italo- 
Byzantine, the Primitives, through 
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The Main Current of Modern Art 


Sheldon Cheney Finds It in “Expressionism” and Writes a Searching, 
Comprehensive and Stimulating Survey 


 * 
Giotto, Duccio, Tintoretto, and El 
Greco in painting; to Metzner, Mail- 
lol, Lehmbruck and Epstein in 
sculpture; to Sullivan and Wright 
in architecture, to Craig and Appia 
in the theatre; and to Isadora Dun- 
can and Mary Wigman in the dance. 
The recrudescence of that great 
creative stream, in so far as it af- 
fected the modern movement, must 
be sought in: ‘‘* * * the develop- 
ment in art that began with 
Cézanne in painting, with Sullivan 
in architecture, with Duncan in 
dancing, with Craig and Appia in 
the theatre. It seems to me the 
only term exact enough to describe 
alike the works of Cézanne and 
Picasso and Orozco and Wigman 


and Wright and Lehmbruck; even}. 


while broad enough to embrace the 
varied contributions of the so-called 
Post-Impressionists, Fauves, Cu- 
bists, Functionalists, Purists, &c.”’ 

It was Croce who furnished Mr. 
Cheney with the first definition of 
“art as at once intuition and ex- 
pression,’’ and .after pondering on 
the exact wording and meaning, he 
elaborated it to read: A work of 
art is the formal expression of a 
conceived image, in terms of the 
particular medium employed.’’ 

The ‘‘image’’ may or may not 
have an “‘objective’’ counterpart in 
the external physical world. In 
most cases, as in the canvases of 
Kandinsky, the ‘“‘image”’ very likely 
exists only in the ‘creative’ imagi- 
nation of the artist. Hence, the 
subjective vision of the artist be- 
comes infinitely more important 
than external ‘‘reality’’ or natural 
objects in the physical world, as in- 
deed the author bluntly implies in 
his sweeping repudiation of all the 
“realistic” art produced during the 
last 350 years from Raphael on 
down to Cézanne. The only impor- 
tant exceptions to the flood of 
‘‘neo-classic-realistic,’’. ‘‘naturalis- 
tic-realistic’’ and ‘‘romantic-realis- 
tic” art he to El Greco and 
a few others alome. The bulk of 
that vast production was, for Mr. 
Cheney, as is most of the stuff 
turned out by the despised acade- 
micians, mere ‘‘illusion’’ or sheer 
photography of natural objects. 





A big order that! But Mr. Cheney 





sticks to his guns; even though this 
kind of reasoning may ultimately 
lead one not only to a complete 
denial of the physical reality of the 


universe, but, if actually put into 


practice, to such incommunicative 
experiments as those of Joyce and 


Gertrude Stein. Or to the schizo- 


pictures by inmates of lunatic agy- 


lums. This, however, is only a re- 


mote speculative possibility, and 
certainly not what Mr. Cheney 


means by the ‘‘formal orchestra- 


“The Agony in the Garden,” by E! Greco. 


tion’’ of ‘‘universal’’ plastic values: 


Implicit in the attempt’ to 
eve a revealing bit of the 
creative formal order, the ab- 


ness of dynamic order and _ har- 
monious progression of the cos- 
mos, beyond time and space. 
* * * Knowing something of 
the mystic’s conception of the 


structure and meaning of all that 

is, we find our faculties better 

able to identify, and enjoy, the 
echo of universal-eternal archi- 
tecture in creative art. 

Although this pantheistic effusion 
may sound a bit too cosmically in- 
clusive and god-like, we doubt 
whether even recalcitrant Mr. Cra- 
ven, the die-hard academicians or 
the still harder-minded Communists 
can find any great fault with it. 
Nor do we, while not sharing the 








same enthusiasm for some of Mr. 
Cheney's revealing preferences 
among individual works, feel dis- 
posed to quarrel with his likes and 
dislikes. On the contrary, we are 
genuinely grateful to him for the 
illuminating, vital contribution he 
makes to our understanding and 
appreciation of this phase of art. 
But we do wish that' he had con- 
sulted or at least mentioned Profes- 
sor Dewey’s sympathetic and per- 
haps more balanced and certainly 
more restrained treatment of the 
same theme in “Art as Experi- 
ence.”’ 








THE TIN BOX PARADE. By Mil- 
ton Mackaye. 334 pp.. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. $3. 


reporter and investigator in New 
York. 





base.” All other talk of self-right- 
eous civic. anger against the boo- 
dlers. was by comparison so much 
hot and dusty air. 

So on that effective lever the in- 
vestigators exerted the weight that 
pried the lid off New York. Through 
bank accounts, brokerage accounts, 
written records of every sort, they 
found who gave the money, who 
got the money and why. For Mr. 
Mackaye believes that the out- 
standing discovery of the ‘‘New 
Tammany” was what he calls the 
legitimatizing of graft. He thinks— 
in all. seriousness—that education 


.}| was responsible. for the change. 


“The progeny of rough old free- 
booters put away papa’s mask and 
dark lantern and equipped them- 
selves with modern burglars’ tools 
—writs of injunction, writs of cer- 
tiorari, and letters of introduction 
to the judge.’’ 

That analysis explains the, mech- 
anism behind some of the great 
instances of graft that were shown 
in the course of the Seabury in- 
vestigations. They are all reviewed 
with brisk, revealing commentaries 
in this book. The ancient, crude 
ways of levying toll on the com- 
munity were, of course, continued 
as well. Many of them appear in 


blowers in the social scale,”” now, 








‘wider the beneficent ‘influence of. 
.book learning and scholarship they 


A Lively Review of a Flagrant Decade 


found themselves stealing as po- 
litely as investment bankers and 
oil magnates, and with equal 
aplomb.” 

Though the importance of the 
book lies in the fact that Mr. 
Mackaye has been at pains to in- 
tegrate his material and make the 
pattern significant, that shouldn't 
be taken as its only recommenda- 
tions. He makes the story of graft 
as big business into fascinating 
reading. Writing at times 
you might make-mine-an- 
old-fashioned style of heartiness he 
keeps to a precision never ob- 
wrong of 
in 


E 


Here are portraits of 
the investigators and the investi- 
gated—Olvany, Seabury, Chile 
Leonard Walistein, Dr. 


Carrington, who ‘‘threw adjectives 
like quoits”; the leaders of Queens, 
“Tin-Box Tom” Farley himself, 
and many, many more. There is a 
somewhat surprisingly included 


in New York 


chapter on Klein of Klein’s, an- 
other on the women in New York 
politics who had legal troubles. 
They're all here, right down to the 
day when Mayor O’Brien hurried 
out and Mayor La Guardia hurried 
in, and, according to Mr. Mackaye, 
“came the dawn.” 


By way of a valedictory Mr. Mac- 
kaye draws upon a conversation he 
had with William Travers Jerome, 
“the matchless District Attorney,” 
on election night, 1933. He was 
sitting, rather white and thin and 
a little bored, in the rooms Judge. 
Kernochan had taken at the Astor. 
Fusion was riding into office. Tam- 
many looked beaten. Mr. Mackaye ~ 
wondered whether the ‘‘great soul- 
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The World-Wide Organization of the Catholic Church 


A Volume Which Describes the System Through Which Its Revived Activities Are Directed 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AC- 
TION. Michael Williams, 
Editor of. The Commonweal, 
with the Collaboration of Julia 
Kernan. 358 pp. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
By WALTER LITTLEFIELD 

EW observing persons will 
deny that since the World 
War the Roman Catholic 
Church, in spite of such re- 

cent reverses as those in Spain and 
Mexico, has perceptibly expanded 
its influence and emphasized its 
authority. It is also apparent that 
these things have bewildered some 
non-Catholics, exasperated others, 
while a few have admitted the re- 
sultant benefits. The phenomenon 
has been explained by several Cath- 
olic writers, but in a way which 
has usually been too proselytic, 
apologetic or controversial. 

The utterly correct attitude of the 
Papacy during the World War and 
amid the political transformations 
which followed; its moral admoni- 
tions to both communism and dicta- 
torialism as each submerged de- 
mocracy in its own way; its con- 
stant, often energetic, policy in the 
cause of universal peace; all may 
measurably account for the phe- 
nomenon without, however, disclos- 
ing the source of its inspiration. 
This inspiration was, to the Catho- 
lic mind, ‘“‘the infallible action of 
Divine Providence’’—to quote a pas- 
sage from Gilbert Bagnani’s ‘‘Rome 
and the Papacy’’—but pon-Catholics 
require something more obvious, 
more tangible, more mundane. 

Scientific revelation and Catholic 
revelation have never been wider 
apart than they are today, particu- 
larly on a rather important sub- 
ject. While the former, by discov- 
ery and invention, is perfecting en- 
gines for human destruction, the 
latter, by an exposition of doctrine 
and an appeal to reason, is striving 
to perfect rules of action which 
shall merely destroy the desire to 
use them. On this point alone a 
natural question arises: Has the 
church a monopoly of human intel- 
ligence? 

Moreover, there is something else 
which is still more obvious, tangible 
and worldly: Among the paradox- 
ical contrasts of Catholicism, none 
is more striking than the facts that 
although its sovereignty ceased to 
maintain itself by arms at the time 
when the rise of nationalism caused 
others to conscript them, it has, 
nevertheless, outlived them all. 

The volume before us being 
neither proselytic, apologetic, nor 
controversial does not discuss these 
matters. Still they may arise in the 
mind of the reader, who, also, can 
hardly fail to be impressed by the 
implied vastness of the whole 
theme. The authors deal only with 
“the main outlines of the or- 
ganized system by means of which 
the Catholic Church carries on its 
work in the world today,”’ but add 
in extenuation: ‘‘Only the most ele- 
mentary summary of this tremen- 
dous subject is possible within the 
limits of a single volume, not meant 
for ecclesiastical students, but for 
the average reader, whether Cath- 
olic or non-Catholic.’”’ May we ven- 
ture to observe with equal solici- 
tude that only the most elementary 
summary of their excellent volume 
is possible within this review? 

In constructing their historical 
background--usually an  alluring- 
field for non-Catholic disputation— 
the authors concede all that un- 
prejudiced history requires. Some- 
times they go out of their way to 


quency of Popes Benedict IX and 
Alexander VI and the latter’s fam- 
ily, but hasten to add “that it is 
quite certain in religious matters | 
Alexander did nothing and pub- 
lished no document which could be 
censured.” Popes Nicholas III, 
Celestine V and Boniface VIII are 
not mentioned, possibly for oppo- 
site reasons. To do so would have 
aroused disputation from another 





quarter. 


spiritual 


Of course, this Alexander was 
“fone of the worst Popes on record,”’ 
but the authors might have ex- 
plained that the Borgias were 
merely people of their times who 
were served by a very bad press, 
while their enemies had a most 
efficient one. If Lucrezia had real- 
ly been as morally depraved as her 
father’s enemies painted her, could 
she later have led such a correct 
life as the wife of Ercole d’Este, at 
the court of Ferara? Hardly. 

The authors briefly sketch, but 
with an admirable historical con- 
sciousness of what was to endyre, 
the origin of the church—why the 
Popes, whence came their author- 


They know about the Pope, but 
are not quite certain as to when 
he is considered ‘‘infallible’” and 
when not. They have heard about 
the congregations, but know little 
about the functions of each. They 
are apt to imagine that ‘‘Curia”’ 
and “‘College of Cardinals”’ are dif- 
ferent names for the same thing. 
Many have probably never heard 
of the ‘“‘Roman Offices,’ or the 
“Papal Commissions.’”” Some have 
even shown that they imagine the 
hierarchy to connote the govern- 
ment of the church and those ad- 
ministering it in Rome alone. This 
book comprehensively and with all 
necessary adjustments explains 





& 
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ang 
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the Princes of the church. In other 
words: 

The members of the Sacred Col- 
lege of Cardinals, more particu- 
larly,. the Cardinals of the Curia: 
constituted by those Cardinals, 
some thirty in number, who re- 
side in Rome take a regular 
part in the administration of the 

church. 

Ever since the days of Cardinal 
Richelieu, it had been the custom 
for the Pope to appoint only priests 
as Cardinals; since 1918 it has been 
a.matter of canon law. The last 
member of the Sacred College not 
to have Been ordained was Cardinal 
Mertel, who died in 1899, under 
Leo XIII. Still, today, as always, 


Se Poten's, Remo, Wanlasdid toy thc Concnization of a Seist. — 


ity, and why Rome. 
intimate account of 
work is given. Then we 
the achievements of his four 


character of the Popes is concerned, 
no scandals of any sort have be- 
smirched them now for centuries. 


shown here by events in the recent 
history of France, Russia, Mexico, 
, and even Italy. 

Most non-Catholics have a rather 
hazy idea as to the way the church 
is governed through its innumer- 
able departments and functions ad- 
ministered in various fields of both 
and material activity. 


(Times Wide World.) 





and its 300,000,000-odd subjects are 
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Albano, Frascati, Palestrina, Sa- 

bina and Velletri. 

Aside from the congregations, the . 
functions of which will be found 
described in most encyclopedias, al- 
though more at length here than 
elsewhere, there are the tribunals. 
Just as the congregations are ad- 
ministrative bodies (and although 
they may deal juridically with mat- 
ters brought ,before them, they do 
so rather from the point of view 
of morals and equity than from 
that of law): 

The tribunals of the church, sit- 
ting in Rome, however, are-legal 
institutions for the application of 
the Canon Law, rendering strict- 


tween moral persons and physical 
individuals. As each of the tri- 
bunals possesses a different and 
very distinctive character, as well 
as an organization suited to its 
needs, a study of the ensemble or 
of traits common to all is not 
necessary, as in the case of the 
congregations. 

Since the Lateran Treaty went 
into effect a person who violates a 
law within the Vatican State, if 
apprehended, is tried there by a 
court furnished by Italy. If he is 
arrested in Italy, he is tried as 
though the crime were committed 
there. There is no question of ex- 
tradition. 

Concerning another vehicle 
through which the Pope exercises 
his infludnce the authors write: 

Phe rapid and continuous 
of the Vationn's Sees ne 
vice since the World War has 
been the most striking of the facts 
which have directed public atten- 
tion to the revival of the activi- 
ties of the Catholic Church. 

While the Pope was without tem- 
poral power from 1870 until 1929, 
although sovereignty was never re- 
linquished, this service was greatly 
contracted. Even the United States 
had been represented at the Vati- 
can by a Minister from 1848 to 1867. 
At the beginning of the World War 
eleven States had envoys at the 
Vatican; today thirty-six are rep- 
resented. 

Naturally the mission fields, of 
which the United States was one 
until comparatively recently, re- 
ceive considerable space; so do the 
Eastern churches, whether or not 
affiliated with Rome, and the re- 
ligious orders, not omitting the 
story of their lost status in France, 
Spain and Mexico. 

One of the subjects most exhaus- 
tively dealt with, a subject which 
is of interest to both Catholic and 
non-Catholic countries, but for dif- 
ferent reasons, is ‘‘Catholic Edu- 
cation.” Aside from the propagan- 
da for universal peace, that for the 
direction of the education of youth 
has most actively occupied Pope 
Pius XI and his advisers. In coun- 
tries which boast of a free church 
in a free State the propaganda is 
confined to attempts to gain State 
support for parochial schools. In 
Italy it is different: 


Pius XL..was_the voice of 
> when 


the. in answer to 
Mu ni's that the State 
‘Was superior all other organ- 


° plied: 


Now there is a truce—a truce 
which can hardly fail to be broken, 
when Il Duce puts into. execution 
his project for instructing boys of 
8 in the arts of war. 

“The Catholic-Church in Action’’ 
is not only a timely book but a 
book long needed. It is authorized 
by the highest Catholic authority 
competent to do so. For this rea- 
son Catholics may accept with con- 
fidence its data, which for them 
and for non-Catholics also expound 
the system responsible for the phe- 
nomenon cited above. It is the most 
enlightening book on the subject 
that has so far come our way. 
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ANNE OF ENGLAND. By M. R. 
Hopkinson. 383 pp. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 
By MARGARET WALLACE 

RS. HOPKINSON hes ap- 

pended to her story of 

“Anne of England’ the 

subtitle, ‘‘The Biography 
of a Great Queen.’”’ Not many per- 
sons—at least before reading this 
book — would be inclined to agree 
with Mrs. Hopkinson’s verdict. In 
spite of the fact that Queen Anne’s 
reign was far from inglorious—at 
least in the matter of the prosper- 
ity of England and her political 
and military position in the theatre 
of Europe—these glories have never 
seemed to have much to do with 

Anne herself. 

There were great things afoot in 
England and in Europe between the 
years 1702 and 1714. Historians of 
the period tell us of glowing mili- 
tary triumphs, of the brilliant gen- 
eralship of John Churchill, Duke of 
Marlborough, of the victories of 
Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, 
Malplaquet—victories which checked 
the ambitions of Louis XIV and 
raised England to a.commanding 
position among the nations of the 
world. 

They tell us of political plots and 
counterplots, of the bitter and un- 
ceasing rivalry between Catholic 
and Protestant, between Tory and 
Whig, between Churchman and Dis- 
senter; of the Act of Union which 
merged for the first time the legis- 
latures of England and Scotland. 
They tell us of a golden age of na- 
tional prosperity, in which art and 
literature and science flourished— 
an age which produced to the 
greater glory of England such 
names as Pope and Addison and 
Steele, as Jonathan Swift and Isaac 
Newton ‘and Christopher Wren. 

In the midst of all this sits Queen 
Anne, a stoutish and rather ineffec- 
tual lady, bedecked with jewels. 
The last of the reigning Stuarts, 
she lacked the personal charm 
which had mitigated the faults of 
her ancestors. Since it had seemed 
improbable that she would ever 
ascend the. throne, she was un- 
trained in the art of government. 
—* was handicapped all her life by 
ill health, and her hope of securing 
the Protestant succession by pre- 
senting the nation with an heir to 
the throne was ‘frustrated often 
and tragically. Historians, indeed, 
have credited her with seventeen 
children ‘‘all of whom were swept 
away by smalipox.’’ This is a sub- 
stantial exaggeration. The unhap- 
-py lady had, in addition to several 
miscarriages and a still-birth, five 
living children,-only one of whom— 
the little Duke of Gloucester—at- 
tained the age of 11 years. None 








of them, however, died of smallpox. 

Indeed, Anne seems, in the pic- 
ture of her to which we are best 
accustomed, not unlike the White 
Queen—unfortunate and clumsy and 
affectionate, and weak and obsti- 
nate by turns. . : 

It is this picture of Queen Anne 
to which Mrs. Hopkinson takes 
such brilliant exception in ‘‘Anne 


In Defense of Good Queen Anne 


Mrs. Hopkinson’s Spirited Biography Credits Her With a Wisdom in 


Statesmanship W hich She Has Customarily Been Denied 


of England.’’ Her description of 
Anne’s life is excellent, clearly and 
interestingly written, more com- 
plete by far than any other recent 
account, accurate in matters of fact 
and persuasive in matters of inter- 
pretation. If she errs on the side 
of enthusiasm for her subject, if 
she permits herself an occasional 
exaggeration for the sake of em- 
phasis, these are, after all, gener- 
ous faults in a biographer. 

It is due to some rtrange freak of 
history, Mrs. Hopkinson would say, 
that Queen Anne’s personality has 
been of so little interest to later 
generations. For she was a great 
queen, one of the. three great 
queens of England. At a crucial 
period in the life of the nation she 
directed its foreign policy with a 
firm hand, prosecuted a successful 
foreign war, held together the op- 
posed and: quarreling factions at 
home. Although she was not a 
brilliant woman, she had inherited 
from her English forbears a portion 


‘| of good common sense. She knew 


how to steer a safe middle course 
between extremes of every kind, 
and she had one inflexible guiding 
principle, the welfare of her people. 

That is to say—she was no Stuart. 
This is the major premise upon 
which Mrs. Hopkinson has erected 
her entire syllogism. ‘Through the 
Stuarts Anne inherited the noblest 
blood of England and Scotland. The 
royal blood of France and Italy also 
flowed in her veins, her great- 
grandparents on the French side 





being Henry of Navarre and Marie 





de Medici. But there was little sign 
in Anne of this sinister intermix- 
ture of blood. Fair-haired and 
gray-eyed, she was the true daugh- 
ter .of her mother’s family, that 
long line of English country squires, 
who had loved the soil of England 
and the good English folk on their 
estates for many generations.” 
Born into another sphere, Anne 
might have been an excellent wife 
for a country squire, spending her 
time in good works. 

It is difficult to understand this 
essentially English and middle-class 
character, so unlike of her 
Stuart ancestors, unless one knows 
something of her mother and grand- 
father, Anne and Edward Hyde. 
These chapters of Mrs. Hopkin- 
son’s biography, covering in detail 
ground which Anne's other biogra- 
phers have cevered sketchily or not 
at all, are the best in the book. 
The career 6f Edward Hyde, an 
obscure young gentleman who at- 
tached himself to the royalist cause, 
went into exile with Charles II, as- 
sisted largely in the restoration of 
the Stuarts, and became the power- 
ful Lord Chancellor, the Earl of 
Clarendon, forms a fascinating 
story in itself: * 

Nor has Mrs. Hopkinson neg- 
lected any of the drama in Anne’s 
life. It is more than drama; there 
is even, in its outlines, a tinge of 
melodrama. Beginning with the 
Duke of York’s secret marriage to 
a simple maid of honor and her 
own entrance into the world, a de- 
cidedly unwelcome princess; con- 


tinuing’ with her youth at a spec- 
tacularly dissolute court, her mar- 
riage with the handsome and de- 
voted Prince George of Denmark; 
including Popish plots, a wild flight 
from her father, repeated persecu- 
tions at the hands of her sister, 
Queen Mary, it leads to her final 
emergence into a position of daz- 
zling power. 

Without doubt Anne lost her head 
for a time at the beginning of her 
reign—and not unnaturally. She was 
so unused to authority, she had 
endured so many slights, she had 
been all her life so hard pressed 
for money, that her sudden acces- 
sion to the throne must have seemed 
to her almost magical in its pos- 
sibilities. She used them, however, 
less to gratify her own whims than 
to give pleasure to those she loved. 
She heaped benefits upon her favor- 
ites; she loaded her and 
neglected consort, Prince George, 
with honors, even going so far as 
to try to obtain for him the supreme 
command of the military forces of 
the Grand Alliance. 

Throughout her reign she was 
charitable to the point of weakness, 
as her dealings with her favorite, 
that woman, the 
Duchess of Marlborough, amply 
attest. She was humane—witness 
her treatment of deserters from the 
army and her institution of the 
system for relief of the poor clergy, 
a system which is still known as 
Queen Anne’s Bounty. She dis- 


hheada 
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Vivacious and Gossipy Letters. About 


MENDELSSOHN AND EAIS 
FRIENDS IN KENSINGTON. 
Fanny and Sophy 

Horsley, Written 1833-36. Edited 
by Rosamund Brunel Gotch. 
Tlustrated with portraits and 
facsimiles. 298 pp. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $5. 

T was in the earliest of Men- 
delssohn’'s numerous visits to 
England (where for many years 
he was esteemed as the greatest 

musical composer of his time) that 
he began his lifelong friendship 
with the Horsleys, a family of dis- 
tinction in English culture through- 
out two generations at least. Wil- 
liam Horsley, holder of a degree in 
music from Oxford, was a prolific 
composer of glees, canons and an- 
thems and one of the most cele- 
brated English organists of his 
time. 

“The elder of his two sons, John 
Callcott Horsley, R. A. (1817-1908), 
achieved amazing popular success 


painting from the nude. Punch 
nicknamed him ‘Clothes-Horsley,” 
and it seemed for long that 
likeliest title to fame would be 
slight one of being the 
Whistler witticism. That deft han- 
dler of the brush and 
wielder of the pen exhibited one 
of his own studies from the nude 
with the : “Horsley soit 





Mendelssohn's first visit, in 1829, 
when he was only 20, the children 
were too young to share very much 
in the social and musical excite- 
ment of that event. But he returned 
in 1832 for a two months’ stay in 
London, and again in the following 
Spring and Summer and by that 
time the young ladies of the Hors- 
ley family found him a charming 
companion. The remarkable letters 
making up this handsomely printed 
book abound in references to him 
and his music. 

These sixty-six long letters were 
written in the years 1833, 1834 and 
1835 by two young girls—Fanny and 
Sophy Horsley—to their aunt and 








Felix Mendelesohn-Bartholdy. 


dearest friend, Lucy Calicott, only 
one year older than Fanny. For 
Lucy Callcott was the tenth child in 
a family of eleven, of which the 
girls’ mother was the eldest. The 
letters had been given by the origi- 
nal recipient to Mendelssohn’s eld- 
est daughter, Marie Benecke, be- 
cause of the frequent allusions to 
her father which they contain, and 
had been carefully preserved by her; 
but many years after her death they 
came back to the old house from 
which they had been written, and 
now, after the lapse of 100 years, 
they are given to the world. 

In 1833 Fanny was 17—an impul- 
sive, excitable, affectionate girl, 


From “Mendelasohnu and His Friends in Kensington,” Etched by Rosamund 
Brunel 


Gotch. 


(Oxford University Press.) 





Mendelssohn 


frightened of crowds, always ready 
for a joke (‘‘for you know I dearly 
love a laugh’’) or to disparage her- 
self (‘‘the notorious goose’). She 
showed a fine taste in drawing 
and painting, but was sometimes 
positively bored by the amount of 
music she had to listen to. Sophy 
was an astonishingly precocious 
child of 14, passionately musical 
and already a brilliant pianist, the 
bosom friend and confidante of 
Fanny, whose early excursions into 
romance she took in hand with the 
complete assurance of an experi- 
enced woman. More than half a 
century later Lady Ritchie (Thack- 


eray’s daughter) In ‘“‘Blackstick 
Papers” wrote of ‘‘that charming, 
gracious, emphatic, gray-haired 


“Emphatic” is the word to char- 
acterize the younger writer of the 
letters in this collection. The let- 
ters of both girls are vivacious, 


reer have long been an open book; 
and while these letters add no new 
page to that book they do provide 
many a pleasant confirmation of 
his personal charm, his good humor, 
his kindness, his genius. Also while 
they contain vastly more about 
other persons than about the ap- 


propriately named Felix, yet is the 


editor justified in her title. Read- 
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Garvin's “Joseph Chamberlain” 


In the Third Volume of His Biography He Makes a Brave Attempt to 
Change the Verdict of History 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH CHAM- 
BERLAIN. By J. L. Garvin. 
Volume III. 1895-1900. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


By P. W. WILSON 
F Gladstone in. his eloquent 
moods, Disraeli remarked 
that he was intoxicated with 
the exuberance of his ver- 
bosity.- It is with such vast and 
vivacious verbiage that Mr. Garvin 
overwhelms the simpler memory of 
one who was known adequately to 


volume that Mr. Garvin devotes to 
his biography of Chamberlain, and 
the end is not yet. There are indi- 
cations, however, that we are be- 
ginning to bid farewell to the nine- 
teenth century. 

About the career of Chamberlain 
there is not and never has been any 
mystery. Even Mr. Garvin has no 
difficulty in explaining that career. 
What prolongs this volume is his 
anxiety to explain things away. 
History has pronounced a verdict. 
Can it or can it not be challenged? 

A more cautious apologist would 
have skated lightly over the thin 
ice. Mr. Garvin, as a journalist, 
is like a woman who hesitates only 
to be lost. Integrity is the fiber of 
his mind, nor does he know what 
it is to offer less than the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. He may condone, but he 
never conceals. 

Forty years ago Queen Victoria 
was basking in the sunset glories of 
her jubilees. The pomp and cir- 
cumstance, trumpeted by Elgar and 
acclaimed by Kipling, filled the 
world with wonder over a far-flung 
empire. With superb audacity 
Chamberlain cut adrift from his 
radicalism and exploited the im- 
perial mood. He was denounced as 
a jingo. He collected the votes. 

In. the press, Mr. Garvin was 
Chamberlain’s most convinced and 
convineing champion, nor does he 
exaggerate the plaudits that ac- 
claimed the gladiatorial triumphs. 
Frankly he quotes those platformu- 
las, made in ‘“‘Brummagem,” which, 
exquisitely enunciated, burst like 
bombshells. When ‘Jo,” as a 
Cabinet Minister, promised old-age 
pensions without authority of his 
colleagues, when he declared that 
every vote given to the Liberals 
was a vote sold to the Boers—an 
aphorism amended to ‘‘gained by 
the Boers’’"—when he informed the 
Czar that he who sups with the 
devil should use a long spoon, Mr. 
Garvin was—es he still is—more 
amused than angry. He is not in 
the least upset by the fact that, 
throughout Europe, ‘‘Jo’s’’ pert 
profile was a subject of acrimonious 
caricature or that ‘‘Jo’s’’ personal- 
ity contributed to Britain’s ‘‘isola- 
tion.” 

We are brought once more under 
the magic which, at the time, fas- 
cinated the people. F; 
dressed, with an orchid in his but- 
tonhole and an eyeglass clinging to 
“Jo” drove, day by day, 
down Whitehall, the one incompa- 
rable go-getter for Great Britain; 
and at his desk, there he sat, the 
ultimate embodiment of up-to-date 
efficiency. Did he touch a. bell? 
Secretaries with the promptitude 
that is piety in secretaries, leaped to 
attention. Was a map obsolete? 
With executive daring, he ordered 
a new one. The day came when he 
demanded that electric light be sub- 
stituted at ‘the Colonial Office for 
candles and that a somewhat dilap- 
idated department be adorned with 
a new coat of paint. The empire 
had found its feet. 

The impression of all this on Mr. 
Garvin's mind has not entirely worn 
off. Since the death of Chamber- 
lain, twenty-five years ago, he has 
however, edited the 
Britannica and today he is an older 
and a wiser man. It is maturity that, 
with a touch of regret, he brings to 








bear upon the much more enjoyable 
immaturities of a primeval hero- 
worship. 

It was not the Liberals only who, 
ietesting Chamberlain as a rene- 
gade, foamed at the mouth. Over 
a formidable Rehoboam—as Mr. 
Garvin, who dearly loves drama, 
gleefully admits—the Solomons of 
Toryism were no less uneasy. As 
Prime Minister, Salisbury regarded 
his intrusive colleague as Hinden- 
burg regarded Hitler. Grimly the 
crafty old Cecil nominated another 
Cecil — his nephew, Balfour —to be 
his successor. 

By the gay aspect of the Colonial 
Office, new style, the dominions 
were flattered. They adored the re- 
volving globe in front of Chamber- 
jain’s desk over which he ‘“‘thought 
imperially.’’ But the smell of the 
fresh paint was apt to be overpow- 
ering. To statesmen like Laurier 
in Canada, Smuts and Botha in 
South Africa and Redmond in Ire- 
land, red paint was war paint. 

A careful reading of these pages 
confirms the estimate of Chamber- 
lain which was reached by his con- 
temporaries and must now be re- 
garded as final. Whatever be 
thought of his objectives—a British 
alliance with foreign powers, a 
Cape-to-Cairo railway—his ap- 
proach to such far-reaching prob- 
lems was that of an amateur. A 
statesman is said to be a politician 
spoilt. No statesmanship was ever 
permitted to spoil ‘‘Jo’s’’ politics. 

Pitt held that the greatest virtue 
in a statesman is patience. In a 
world full of pitfalls, ‘‘Jo’’ was al- 
ways in too much of a hurry to 
look where he was going. When he 
touched his bell, it was like a 
chauffeur stepping on the gas. 
There was speed. Also there were 
crashes. 

In describing the disaster Mr. 
Garvin displays the picturesque 
arts that are instinctive in a re- 
porter who has to tell a great story. 
He brings out every detail, how- 
ever damaging to Chamberlain's 
judgment and reputation. With in- 
finite tenderness he then binds up 
the old wounds and assures the by- 
standers that the accident was not 
so bad after all. ° 

Foreign policy was not in Cham- 
beriain’s department, but he had 





not been long in an unfamiliar 
atmosphere before he began to 
teach Lord Salisbury how to be « 
diplomat. To the ironical amuse- 
ment of that Elizabethan survival, 
the Colonial Secretary blew his own 
trumpet in the concert of Europe. 

Chamberlain was among those 
who were nervous over England's 
isolation. With Cleveland issuing 
an ultimatum on Venezuela, the 
British Empire must have ailies— 
and “Jo’’ had no difficulty in se- 
lecting them. France would never 
do. She was quite too discourte- 
ous in her cartoons of Queen Vic- 
toria. The obvious comrade for an 
Anglo-Saxon Britain was a Teu- 
tonic Germany, backed by Japan 
in the Far East. 

According to Mr. Garvin, such an 
alliance would have prevented the 
World War, and there are many 
who agree with him. If Chamber- 
lain got into the bunker, it was be-| 
cause he supposed that alliances 
can be concluded overnight. He 
wanted them with his coffee—on 
the breakfast table. 

To the Germans a Chamberiain 
thus amenable came as a 
Here was a powerful Minister offer- 
ing Berlin everything within sight 
from the Baghdad Railway to Mo- 
Tocco and the Atlantic seaboard of 
North Africa. Even with Samoa 
as an instalment on credit, it 
seemed too good to be true. 

When the Kaiser visited Windsor 
Castile Salisbury was fortuitously 
indisposed and Chamberlain was 
left with the entire field to himself. 
At the state banquet he had the 
time of his life. With wondering 
rapture his eye roamed over a dis- 
play of gold, which, he learned, 
was valued at £2,000,000 and the 
climax came when he was closeted 
for an hour with the Emperor, who 
graciously suggested that the Colo- 
nial Secretary might be inclined to 
facilitate a reconciliation between 
Germany and the United States. 
Innocent as a child at a pantomime, 
Chamberlain would see what he 
could do about it. 

At the sequel we can imagine 
Salisbury's Cecilian smile. Mr. Gar- 
vin does not attempt to minimize 
the naiveté. ‘‘Jo’’ proceeded to Lei- 
cester, where he had to deliver a 





couple of orations. With biand 





Joseph Chamberlain in 1894. 


nonchalance he adumbrated a triple 
‘‘alliance,”’ or whatever people liked 
to call it, consisting of the United 
States, Germany and Great Brit- 
ain. The British Cabinet itself 
knew nothing of this startling proj- 
ect. It was turned down hard in 
the United States and no less hard 
in Germany itself. 

Inevitably we have telescoped -a 
diplomatic perspective that ex- 
tended over several years and over 
one detail we may venture to dis- 
sent from Mr. Garvin. In weighing 


“‘Nicky,”’ the Czar. We are uncon- 
vinced that this very natural inter- 
change of view between neighbors 
was a ‘‘betrayal’’ of Chamberlain. 
What did he expect ?—that Germany 
would enter an alliance blindfold? 
And was not Russia entitled to 
know of arrangements that deter- 
mined the fate of Constantinople? 
This was the Chamberlain—clear- 
ing up piles of papers daily like a 





The Genial 


OPINIONS. Literary and Other- 
wise. By Henry W. Taft. 152 
pp. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2. 

OR a number of years Henry 
W. Taft, surveying the world 
with a keen legalistic eye, has 
been writing packed little essays 
thereon. Now, well into his sev- 
enth decade, as he informs us, Mr. 

Taft takes a look at books and 

plays and music, at matters gene- 

alogical, and at old age, all the 
time smiling his wise, disciplined 


FE 


the fire over Cicero and Mon- 
taigne, over Cervantes and Scho 
penhauer. Consequently he is not 
likely to catch the ear of a helter- 
skelter generation. We 
without knowing anything about it, 
that the author’s father once 
conned his Horace in the inglenook, 
and tried to impress something of 
the old Roman’s wisdom on the 
boy, and that the boy would then 
have none of it; since with each 
succeeding generation this is ever 
the way. Hence, we are not under- 
taking a thankless task and en- 
deavoring to commend these “‘Opin- 
ions” to the young. Those of ma- 
ture years will take pleasure in the 
author’s mellowed observations and 
in his careful, measured sentences. 
The first paper in the book is de- 
voted to genealogy, and the second 





Essays of Henry Taft 


to the of the Taft fam- 
ily. Not so promising, the hasty 
inspector of the book is likely to 
argue. But in the first essay more 
than one shaft of fun is leveled at 
the worshiper of family trees; and 
in the second, with its emphasis on 
‘‘Episodes and Oddities,”” a fresh 


The interest in one’s ancestors 
is not entirely vicarious. It is 
akin to the self-esteem which is 
the motive for many 

In the laborious 


the thought that some of his 
qualities of greatness may have 
descended to us. 

But, alas, as this cool lawyer goes 
on relentlessly to show, so great is 
the all-but-immediate dilution of 
blood, so fond a hope is almost cer- 
tainly destined to be dashed. And 
then, with fiendish delight, he goes 
on to prove the case against him- 
self by examining the Taft family 
tree! 

Mr. Taft prefers old books to 
new; and there is cogency in his 
argument. His animadversions on 
books he has found worth the re- 
reading are something to be given 
serious consideration. Of ‘Vanity 
Fair’ and ‘‘The Newcomes”’ he says 
that “‘both may be re-read with un- 





abated interest.'’ He recommends 
the re-reading of Fielding, Smollett 
and Richardson, of ‘“Tristram Shati- 
dy,’’ and a host of other titles and 
authors. And travel, biography and 
history, new or old, he would al- 
ways read—books that have ‘‘meat”’ 
in them. 


The closing essay, ‘‘Observations 


.|on Old Age,” is the highlight of the 


book. Taking his cue from Cicero’s 
“De Senectute”’ the author goes on 
to examine other writers on the 
subject. Noting that the Roman 
orator was but 62 when he penned 
his treatise, and Montaigne still 
younger, our essayist makes the 
point that both were far too young 
to know by experience anything of 
what they were talking about! 
But Cicero and Montaigne did not 
agree. ‘Their expressions show 
that views as to the possibilify of 
happiness in old age are divergent; 


And so Mr. Taft, cognizant of all 
that modern life has brought to the 
aged, down to movies and the 
radio, concocts his prescription. But 





“‘machine’’—and ringing his bell 
for more—who had to deal with the 
riches and the races and the re- 
ligions of South Africa. Gigantic 
as a colossus rose Cecil Rhodes, 
Prime Minister of Cape Colony. In 
his path stood “‘Oom" Paul, Presi- 
dent of the Transvaal. Hence, the 
strategy familiar to Nazis in dpal- 
ing with Austria. First, ‘‘revolu- 
tion,’’ organized within the coun- 
try; secondly, a raid across the bor- 
der. Indeed, the parallel does not 
end there. Both revolution and raid 
collapsed. 

Mr. Garvin has told the story in 
great detail and with admirable lu- 
cidity. We have read his narrative 
with the attention that undoubtedly 
it deserves and we regret that, on 
the facts as stated, we cannot accept 
Mr. Garvin’s main conclusion. He 
has done all that a friend can to 
exonerate Chamberiain. Nor is it 
his fault that Chamberlain will 
never be exonerated. 

It is quite true that the utmost 
care was taken to reduce to a mini- 
mum his complicity in the Jameson 
Raid. It is also true that Jameson 
exceeded his instructions. But the 
statement that Chamberlain was in 
the business ‘‘up to the neck’’ is a 
fair inference from these records. 
Nothing else will ever be believed 
by the Dutch in South Africa and 
by public opinion throughout the 
world. 


It is not that Chamberlain was a 
scoundrel or even a buccaneer. He 
was simply a clever and energetic 
executive without perception of 
what may be called the distances 
of statesmanship. He knew that 
the mine owners were preparing 
“fireworks.” He knew that Rhodes 
was one of the mine owners. He 
knew all about Jameson and his 
troopers. All that he had to be told 
about was the explosion when it 
occurred. , 

From the record, it is clear that 


plain, depended the Conservative 
majority. The spelibinder was in- 


- | dispensable. 


horror of the South African 


of barbarism’’—is not the kind of 
reality that Mr. Garvin has. eve 
sought to evade. 
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Views of 
London 


something as disconcerting as it is 


HEN 538,000 copies of a new/| delightful: he has invented an en- 


book are sold in the Brit- 


ish Isles on the day of 
the reputa- 


publication, 
tion of its author may be regarded 
as well established. For ‘‘sold,”’ in 


tirely new kind of art. 
see 
ELLIS ROBERTS suggests 
that there is room for a book 
on the difficulties experienced 


such a case, does not mean pur-/ by publishers in belligerent countries 
chased by customers over the coun-/ during the World War. The paper 


ter but bought by the bookstores in| shortage 
full confidence that their invest-| ‘‘strange eff 
ment will be justified by the public| ship. . . 


demand. And, in these days, retail 


alone had, he says, a 
** on English author- 
. The dogma of original- 
ity in poetry has been overstrained, 


booksellers are little inclined to run|says Monk Gibbon. There is only 
the risk of loading their shelves|one originality—sincerity. Without 


with volumes that nobody wants. 


that, a poet can use the most novel 


This particular instance is the|and revolutionary forms and yet re- 
more significant because the book} main an echo. . . . Allan Monkhouse 


in question is neither the latest 
production of a_world-famous nov- 
elist nor a volume of memoirs that 
is expected to make a stir because 
of its sensational revelations. It is 
a record of travel in .a country 
which has already been described 
over ahd over again by a great 
variety of writers. Evidently the 
booksellers made no mistake when 
they speculated to this extent in 
H. V. Morton's ‘In the Steps of 
the Master,’ an account of his jour- 
neys in Palestine [published here 
by Dodd, Mead & Co.), for within a 
few days they had to increase their 
orders to nearly. 100,000. 

Mr. Morton is no explorer of re- 
mote and unknown regions. Five 
of his books deal with London, two 
with England as a whole, two with 
Scotland, one with Wales and one 
with Ireland. His popularity springs 
from his skill in throwing new light 
upon the beaten track. An inter- 
viewer in The Book Window has 
aptly described his work as ‘‘in- 
Yet it is not 
topography merely, for he brings 
historic and antiquarian interests 
into his narrative, but always: in 
such a way that he never bores 
you. . 

Mr. Morton was originally a news- 
paper reporter, and his first book 
consisted Of a series of sketches of 
London scenes that he had written 
for a metropolitan paper without 
any thought of ever republishing 
them in book form. In the course 
of his journalistic assignments he 
was sent to report the excavations 
at the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen. 
While abroad, he was not only seri- 
ously ill but suffered from acute 
nostalgia, and made a vow that, if 
he got home safely, he would go 
in search of England, for he was 
ashamed to realize how little he 
knew of his native land. Hence 
came the “Search” series which 
has won for him such a multitude 
of warmly appreciative readers. 

sae 

T is not often that an American 

book figures among the choices 

of the Book Society. That dis- 
tinction, however, has fallen this 














is courag ugh to say that 
the enormous vogue of crime and 
detection novels is ridiculously out 
of proportion in a world pretending 
to sanity. 

Frances Frederica Montresor, the 
novelist, left an estate of the value 


its Mungo Park medal to Isobel 
Wylie Hutchison for the expedition 
to Arctic Alaska described in her 
“North to the Rime-Ringed Sun” 
(Blackie). Her journey was under- 
taken to collect flora for the Kew 
herbarium and Eskimo curios for 
the Museum of Ethnology at Cam- 
bridge. . . Yet another Dickens 
landmark disappears! Owing to its 
dilapidated condition, the Mint 
Street Workhouse in South London, 
where Oliver Twist ‘asked for 


more,” is to be demolished. The 
copper, however, in which his por- 
ridge was cooked is to be preserved 
in the museum of the Southwark 
Library. Hersert W. Horwn.. 


Sospel. 


(Minton, Balch & Co.) 





An Intensely Native 


Itali 

Roms. 

LFREDO PANZINI of the Ac- 
cademia d'Italia has for many 
years been one of the best 
known, most populer and 
most highly admired of writers in 
Italy—in Italy, but not outside of 
Italy. Only quite lately the Now 
velles litteraires of Paris dedicated 
its first page to his writings and 
printed a translation of one of his 
whimsical short stories. But we 
consider it not very likely that Pan- 
zini will ever havea great foreign 
public; and in saying so we do not 
in the least mean to express luke- 
warm enthusiasm for his talent. 
But it is undeniabie that he is too 


From an Aquatint by W. Westley Manning, AR. E., From “Fine Prints of the Year: 1934” 





Germany Pays Homage 


Bsr. 

UST as countless tributes were 
paid Goethe on the centenary 

of his death, two years ago, 80 
solemn homage was paid to 
Schiller on the 175th anniversary of 
his birth on Nov. 10. At Berlin Min- 
ister Goebbels delivered before the 
League of German Authors a great 
address that was broadcast over all 


to the trustees, authors and artists 
from all parts of Germany attended 
the ceremonies, at which Berlin 
was represented by two official del- 
egates. 

The speech was made 
by Dr. Heinrich Lilienfein, general 
secretary of the Schiller Founda- 
tion. He gave an impressive de- 
scription if Schiller’s life and re- 
called to our attention that one can- 
not speak of that life without men- 
tioning the poverty in which the 
poet lived. Until he reached the 
last few years of his life he always 
had to struggle against great eco- 
nomic difficulties. And when the 
external circumstances of his life 
began to take on a smoother aspect 
—because of the professorship at 


struggle against the agony of dis 
ease 


Schiller’s life always remained 
circumscribed and meager. How 
touching is his joy when at last he 
can buy the writing-table the lack 
of which he has so often keenly 
felt—the deal writing-table that to 
this day stands in the Schiller 
house. His life was influenced by 
want even when he had his own 
little house on the Esplanade, 
through all the days of his illness, 
but filled to the end with an almost 
unnatural intellectual tension and 
creative force. He suffered greatly 
—his pride was greater still. A thou- 
sand restrictions hemmed in_ the 


spon-}bard of freedom. But who has 


sung of freedom who has not been 
deprived of it? 


seventy-five years. It was on the 
centenary of his birth that his na- 
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Writ 
typically Italian to be well under- 
stood by any one who does not know 
Italy as well as her language. One 
might compare him, in this regard, 
to that very great French writer 
Jean Giraudoux, whose works it has 
been quite impossible to bring home 
to our Anglo-Saxon public, although 
repeated attempts have been made 
to translate him. 

Alfredo Panzini was born in Ro- 
magna, that mysterious province, 
as long ago as 1863; but his mo 
ment of popularity did not begin 
until after the war. Since then he 
has published a volume a year, and 
sometimes even three volumes a 
year. This fertility cannot be said 
to have increased the excellence of 
his production. Many of his short 
stories, which appear almost every 
week in the Corriere della Sera, 
show undoubtedly signs of fatigue. 
On the whole, in our opinion his 
best books belong to the pre-war 
period: “The Lantern of Diogenes,”’ 
of which it would mean giving a 
very false idea to say that it is the 
description of a bicycle tour 
through Italy, and ‘Xantippe,”’ 
which might be with equal inade- 
quacy described as a series of re- 
flections about Socrates’s married 
life, and the nature of shrews in 


a z eee 
can make a book about 
anything; he can even make a 


nothing at all; and to those who ac- 
cuse him of lack of invention he 
might reply with Racine that in- 
vention consists precisely of the art 
of making something out of noth- 
ing at all. His critics have com- 
paéréd him with Anatole France; 
quite inaptly, to our judgment; the 
name of Sterne would leap far more 
readily to our mind, with this dif- 
ference that, while in Sterne there 
is that extremely rare gift of the 
truly greatest writers which can 
easily be translated into other 
tongues without losing much of its 
charm, in Panzini there is rather a 


touch even of the most skillful 
translator. 

On the other hand,.in those rare 
cases when he hit upon a truly 
original theme, such as the descrip- 


1] tion of the pseudo-Bolshevist men- 


tality which reigned in Italy in the 
first years after the war, he does 
nõot succeed in reaching the purely 
human height of humor, as distinct 
from the local or national. One 
does not need to be English to en- 
joy ‘‘Tristram Shandy’; but one 
must quite indisputably be Italian 
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John Marshall's House. 


DELAY IN THE SUN. By Anthony 
T - 801 pp. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.50. 

Y whatever means it is accom- 
plished, the marooning of a 
group of strangers appears to 
exert a tireless fascination on 

novelists everywhere. They delight 

to invent situations which thrust ill- 

assorted folk into one another’s ex- 

clusive company—and in-fiction at 
least such encounters are never un- 
productive of drama. The stranded 
crew are found to be sheltering 

strange secrets, to have reached a 

crisis in their lives, to be ripe for 

adventure and love. Always—in fic- 
tion again—they emerge from their 

‘experience subtly or radically 

changed. 

“Delay in the Sun” follows this 
pattern with complete fidelity. 
Querinda, as pictured by Mr. 
Thorne, is a quaint, isolated Span- 
ish village through which motor- 
buses rumble several times a day. 
Tourists stop there for a drink and 
a stretch before moving on to places 
more plainly marked on the map, 
but ordinarily none of them linger 
long enough to discover, even, that 
the local church has an inexplicable 
chimney stack. One August after- 
noon, however, a bus halted as 
usual—and drove off again, empty. 
There was, it d, an t 





and no vehicles save bullock carts. 
Two of the travelers, more re- 
sourceful and detached than the 
rest, retreated to a native inn which 
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Ellen Glasgow's House. 


From “Richmond: Twelve Lithographs of the City on the James,” by Theo White. (Carrett & Massie, Inc.) 


“Delay in the Sun” and Other Recent Works of Fiction 


fevered by the sun, confronted, in 
that sleepy little village, with noth- 
ing whatever to do, strange cata- 
clysms shoek the stranded seven. 
Mr. Grunbaum, the aggressive sales- 
man, and Mrs. Tassalil, the plump, 
pleasing widow, fell in love, became 
engaged, and dedicated themselves 
to their common Jewish heritage. 
Aided by sunstroke, Miss Mason 
the spinster freed herself of a de- 
grading emotional bondage to her 
employer, The two girls who were 
traveling companions discovered 
that their relationship was develop- 
ing into something insidious and 
forbidden. And Agnes, the wise and 
‘weary, parted company with her 
handsome, inarticulate young lover. 

The commentator upon all these 
changes is the aforementioned 
Julian—a philosophic Englishman 
in his forties—who, contrary to his 
expectations, does not escape un- 
scathed. The youthful artist friend 
with whom he is traveling is actu- 
ally Julian’s illegitimate son. Since 
he has promised the boy’s mother, 
however, that the secret shall be 
kept, he is unable to interfere or 
to offer parental advice when John, 
infatuated with a little Spanish 
serving girl at the inn, decides to 
stay on at Querinda after the buses 
start running. ° 

More important than the details 
of the plot is Mr. Thorne’s enchant- 
ing evocation of a little Spanish 
village, with its slothful and amus- 
ing inhabitants, its lethargic charm. 
As a matter of cold fact, the plot 
is a little difficult to swallow, its 
mechanism too smoothly oiled. 
After all, the delay in the sun lasts 
only two days, and it is hard to 
credit that quite so much could 
have happened in so short a time. 
One cannot take Mr. Thorne’s novel 
too seriously, but as an ingenious 
and palatable formula tale, written 
in ingratiating prose, full of inci- 
dent, a bit wistful, a bit sentimental, 
it is everything that one could ask. 

Eorrn H. Watton. 


The ‘“Mesquiteers” 
dip ore mtg 4 RANGE. By Wil- 


298 ; 

New York: Covict, Friede. . 
ROLIFIC of Western thrillers, 
William Colt MacDonald has 
now published four tales deal- 
ing with the exploits of his “Three 
Mesquiteers,”" the tall, rangy Tuc- 





son Smith who is quite as quick 
with his wits as with his guns, and 
his companions, Lullaby Joslin and 
Stony Brooke. This latest yarn is 
by all odds the best of the four, be- 
ing a far more plausible tale than 
any of its predecessors. Also it is a 
better piece of writing, with less 
padding of persiflage and horse- 
play. 

This time the Three Mesquiteers 
are pitted against Big Steve Ogden, 
self-appointed cattle king and dic- 
tator of a huge range on the Texas- 
border, who steals his neighbors’ 
cattle, gyps them out of their 
ranches, hires killers to do his dirty 
work, dominates the local officers 
of the law, and even is not averse 
to doing murder himself on occa- 
sion. Tucson gathers a crew of 
fighting cowpunchers to battle the 
bad men, among them the Guada- 
lupe Kid and Ananias Jones, prize 
liar among Mr. MacDonald's salty 
characters. A range war is soon in 
full swing. Time and again Ogden 
gains an advantage, only to be 
thwarted by the fast reasoning and 
faster shooting of the irrepressible 
trio. Ogden pays $2,500 to Sundown 
Saunders, fastest gunman in the 
Southwest, to wipe Tucson out, and 
the duel they fight is one of the 
tensest and most telling scenes to 
be found in any Western yarn. In 
the last and wildest encounter of all 
Tucson is grievously. wounded, but 
he kills three of his enemies before 
he falls. 


Thorne Smith Fantasy 
THE GLORIOUS POOL. By 
Thorne 8 


mith. 202 pp. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran 4 Co. 
$2. 


— acon ens. woataaety 





gan twenty-five years earlier. The 
complications that ensue can read- 
ily be fmagined by any ong who is 
at all familiar with the other 
Thorne Smith stories. The subsid- 
iary characters in this farce comedy 
include a Japanese butler, a French 
maid, an antique statue come to 
life, the entire crew of a hook-and- 
ladder truck, and the wife and 
nephew of the man who has been 
rejuvenated. ‘‘The Glorious Pool’’ 
is fooling of a sort that will delight 
those who prefer not to take the 
“facts of life’ seriously. 





Booty at Stake 


THE GLORY HOLE. By George 
B. Rodney. 254 pp. New York: 
Edward J. Clode, Inc. $2. 

indefatigable Colonel Rod- 


1 


And well he did, for he found that 
Sam Marks, the ranch manager, 
considered the place—and its beef— 
his own; that Marks was in cahoots 
with Leo Crex who believed in de- 
fending to the death his right to 
other people’s property. Crex had 
surrounded himself with a murder- 
ous gang, and his son Walter was 
a true copy of the father. Also 
there was a Sheriff thoroughly 
cowed by Crex and not averse to 
making a little easy money. 

Although Phil did not know it, 
there was greater booty at stake 
than thousands of head of stolen 
cattle—a gold mine, no less, that 
Crex had been looting systematically 





pretty co-heir from the East who 
had been kidnapped by Walter Crex. 
Western fans will enjoy this rapid- 
fire tale. 


A Family Skeleton 


A WEDDING IN JUNB. By George 
8. O'Neal. 240 pp. New York: 
Greenberg. $2. 

N ancient stock situation is re- 
vived in this short novel with 
an effectiveness which bids 

strongly for the reader’s indulgence. 

During the twenty years of her 

marriage to John, Marian had been 

a devoted wife, though she had 

never divulged to him the fact that 

Mary Frances, their only child, was 

really begotten by his brother 

Clarke shortly before Marian’s 

union with John. The story opens 

on the day appointed for the wed- 

ding of Mary Frances, with the im- 

pending arrival, after a long ab- 

sence abroad; of Clarke and his 
wife, their coming guiltily evoking 
in Marian memory of her solitary 
misstep and dread that the paternity 
of her daughter may be inadvertent- 
ly disclosed to the hitherto unsus- 
pecting John. 

In the course of preparation for 
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The Wartime Adventures of the Queenstown Command 


How British and American Naval Forces Cooperated Off the Southwest Coast of Ireland 





DANGER ZONE. The Story of the 
0 t Cc d. By E 


Keble Chatterton. Foreword by 
William 8. Sims, Rear Admiral, 
United States Navy. With forty 
plates and three maps. 437 pp. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $4. 


By HENRY 8. ARMSTRONG 


O write the story of the 
Queenstown Command, which 


day and night carried on a/ 
campaign against the German | 


submarines off the southwest coast 
of Ireland in the World War, only a 
sailor and one who served under 
Admiral Sir Lewis Bayly could qual- 
ify. E. Keble Chatterton, author of 
“Danger Zone,"’ was an officer of 
the Royal Naval Reserve; for three 
years he sailed the seas to track 
U-boats, he was steeped in salt- 
water traditions, and he had writ- 
ten a small library of books about 
the British Navy and the merchant 
marine. Moreover, he was an ad- 
mirer of Admiral Bayly, and was 
proud to serve under him. 

Mr. Chatterton commanded sev- 
eral ships in the Auxiliary Patrol 
Service in the years 1914-17. As a 
writer he is clear, vigorous and ac- 
curate. He can tell a story well, 
and see the humor in the roughest 
and most perilous duty that British 
and United States naval officers 
and men. have performed in our 
day. When Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was Governor of New York he said, 
with the authority of his service as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
during the World War, that ‘‘when 
history is finally written the 
Queenstown Command will stand 
out as the finest example of the 
right spirit of cooperation between 
our two great countries.’’ Lieut. 
Commander Chatterton has made 
so thorough a gleaning of his sub- 
ject that there would seem to be 
nothing more to tell. One doubts 
whether any future historian will 
excel him in-power and vividness of 
narrative. Rear Admiral William 
S. Sims says in a foreword: 


To my mind, the real signifi- 
cance of this story, both as his- 
tory and as a human document, 
is the demonstration of a war- 
time cooperation so cordial and 
complete that it is an outstanding 
example of the inestimable bene- 
fit to a common cause of a real 
brotherhood of the sea. 


A German admiral has described 
the waters off the southeast coast 
of Ireland as ‘‘the highways of the 
world’s traffic’’ and the ‘‘decisive 
U-boat theatre."’ Somewhere be- 
tween Galley Head and Seven 
Heads the Lusitania was torpedoed, 


an atrocity that may be said to have |, 


assured the entrance of the United 
States into the war. The coast is 
rugged in the extreme. It is often 
shrouded in fog or shut. out from 
lookouts on the bridges of ships by 
sheets of rain. Sometimies the force 
of the wind is tremendous, rolling 
up geas for days together that seem 
to have the full force of the At- 
lantic behind them. The coast line 
is broken into many bays and is- 
lands, with isolated rocks guarding 
it like hostile sentinels. There were 
many lurking places for the 
enemy’s submafines, and they could 
lay mines almost at will. 

For ‘their terrible . the 
area, which Admiral Bayly pro- 
tected, was. remarkably well suited. 
He was actirg president of the 
Roya! Naval College at Greenwich 
when Mr. Balfour offered him the 
Queenstown Command. There could 
not have been a better choice. He 
was an officer of great sea‘ learning 
and decision of character. Accord- 
ing to Sir Julian Corbett, Bayly 
was ‘‘the father of destroyer tactics 
and organization.” He had com- 
manded the First Battle Cruiser 
Squadron, with his flag on the 
Lion, which was Admiral Beatty's 
ship at Dogger Bank and Jutland. 
Bayly, a great student of our own 


' Mahan, had long regarded Ger- 


» Many as the challenger of Great 
Britain's supremacy on the sea, and 


was ready for the inevitable war. 
When Mr. Balfour asked him to 
grapple with the submarine prob- 
lem, “the took pencil and chart, 
then, with Queenstown as a centre, 
drew a circle which included the 
Scillies, Milford Haven, Irish. Sea, 
North Channel, and all the waters 
round Ireland inclusive of the base 
at Berehaven. ‘If I can have com- 
mand in that circle,’ he stipulated, 
‘and if you will give me a fast 
cruiser, I will go to Queenstown.’ ”’ 

This at a time when the flotilla at 
that station consisted only of fish- 
ing vessels, and when it would 
therefore be necessary to build up 
an organization with such war- 
ships, including destroyers, as the 
Admiralty could be persuaded to 
give him. Sir Lewis Bayly was one 
of the most original and indepen- 
dent of men, and no high official 
could divert him from a resolution 
once formed. He was a stanch 
disciplinarian and a man of few 
words. He could say ‘“‘no’’ without 
hesitation. He had ‘“‘the courage of 
a lion,” and yet was one of the 
most sympathetic.and human of 
superiors. His decisions were made 
quickly. He was naturally cheer- 
ful. Things began to hum when he 
took charge at Admiralty House, 
Queenstown. 

He had a very good knowledge of 
the United States Navy, and it was 
characteristic of him that when its 
officers came under his command 
he should say the right word in a 
manner that won their cordial sup- 
port at once. He had been told by 


The Crew of a German U-Boat Surrendering to U. S. 


~ 





Admiral Sir Lewis Bayly. 


ceive them as friendly allies. With 
his unfailing courtesy, but in a 
Most matter-of-fact manner, he be- 
gan: “Gentlemen, the Admiralty is 
afraid I shall be rude to you. I 
shan’t if you do your work; I shall 
be if you don’t. Now here is the 
situation at present, and this is 
what I expect of you.’’ And there- 
upon he laid his plans before them, 
including the tactics to be followed 
in handling the very difficult sub- 
marine menace. Captain Zogbaum 
afterward said: ‘I have always 
thought that Admiral Bayly’s frank- 
ness in his opening remarks laid 





the Admiralty to be careful to re- 





Destroyer Fanning. 


spirit which was ever present in 
the Queenstown command 
out the war.’’ 

The hospitality of Admiralty 
House was always open to the 
American officers. The British com- 
mander made it clear that when 
more than one ship happened to be 
at sea on any expedition the senior 
officer, British or American, was to 
take charge. Writing to Admiral 
Sims in London, he said: ‘“‘I: have 
told the captains of your destroy- 
ers, as I tell ours, that the way to 
prevent d di d 


. ill * 


heart and cooperated handsomely 
with him was Captain J. R. P. 
Pringle. ‘Pringle is splendid,’’ the 
British admiral wrote to the Ameri- 
can staff. 
Admiral Bayly was always alert, 
far-seeing and a steam engine for 
energy. He did not waste an in- 
stant of his waking hours, and they 
were long.- A natural kindness and 
a quick sense of humor never left 
him. The Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Cloyne, Robert Browne, asked 
Admiral Bayly whether he could 
help about forty-two bells for the 
cathedral, which awaited shipment 
at Liverpool. ‘‘Yes,” said the ad- 
miral. ‘‘Send them over in the next 
steamer, and we will obey the 
scriptural injunction. to watch and 
pray. I will watch, and you pray.” 
The bells escaped the U-boats. 
Ralph D. Paine, an American 
newspaper correspondent, calling 
on Admiral Bayly, asked permis- 
sion to go to sea with our destroy- 
ers. The ‘‘no’’ came quickly: ‘’This 
war is not a pastime, Mr. Paine. 
Good afternoon!’”’ Later on Paine 
was invited to dine at Admiralty 
House and the admiral placed his 
own barge at the correspondent’s 
service for harbor-visits. ‘“‘One of 
the kindliest men I have ever. 
known,’’ wrote Paine after the war. 
Lieut. -Commander Chatterton’ 
makes a complete job of dealing 
with phases of the Queenstown 
command, its inadequate begin- 
nings, the building of a system to 
hunt down and destroy the enemy’s 
submarines, the adventures of the 
“Q,”"’ or mystery, ships, the torpe- 
doing of merchant and passenger 
ships, the laying of mines by U- 
boats off the south coast of Ireland 





&c., is, when they come in here, to 
come and see me. I am always 
here, and my business is to help 
them.’ The two admirals were in 
every sense brothers in arms. They 
had much the same minds and tem- 
peraments, and they could work 
smoothly as allies. : . . 

When Admiral Bayly wanted to 
take a brief vacation he wrote to 
Admiral Sims: ‘‘I have a sugges- 


tion. If I go on leave from June 18 


to June 23, would you like to run 
the show here in my absence? I 


should like it (and you are the only 


man of whom I could truthfully say 
that). Your fellows would like it, 
and it would have a good effect all 
round.”’ 


your suggestion implies.’’ 





the foundation stone of the fine 





( Continued from Page 6) _ 


is the same as that of the legion 
which Caefar recruited among the 
Transpadanes and discovers that 
Transpadani may quite well have 
been Milanese like himself. 

This awakens in him an interest 
to learn more about Caesar which 
he does not easily succeed in sat- 
isfying. |(He has left school, and 
works in his father’s hat sliop.) 
One day, coming hastily down the 
stairs in his jaunty uniform, he 
runs into an old retired teacher of 
Italian who is coming up with a 
bundle of old books in his arms. 
This leads to an acquaintance in 
the course of which we are told a 
great deal about Caesar’s warfare 
in Gaul and Britain with the Tenth 
Legion and a great deal more about 
Panzini’s opinions on the world 
at large. including French cook- 
ing, Worcestershire sauce, female 
beauty, music and morality in 
general. 

If we divulge the fact that to- 





y 
l 





ward the end of the book the old 
professor gets into difficulties with 
the tax collector and that Ambro- 
gino succeeds in saving him, we 
might give the idea that the book 
is something like ‘The Lamp- 
Lighter’’ and that would be a very 
wrong idea. For Panzini is very 
rarely sentimental and never. com- 


monplace. — 

AE tare mace te os nd 
ing is this: He has given a 
very vivid account, not, oh, 

reader, do not think that! of classi- 

cal antiquity, but of the way in 
which the old classical world, ap- 
parently so dead and buried to all 
but scholars, is still alive and real, 
under the ashes, for the inhabitants 
of the Italian peninsula. Italians, 
without the slightest effort and 
without a suggestion of artificiality, 
feel themselves to be one with their 

Latin-speaking forefathers in a way 

which no Frenchman feels himself 

to be one with the Druids, and no 

Englishman with the blue-stained 





An Intensely Native Italian Writer 


added. 





solini. Hener Furst. 


Admiral Sims’s response 
was prompt: “‘I will not attempt to 
express my appreciation of the 
honor you have done me, or my 
gratification for the confidence 
He ac- 
cepted. The Admiralty had not 
been consulted but it cordially ap- 
proved. Another American officer 
who was a man after Bayly'’s 


Britons of Boadicea’s day, and, we 
should like to add, did we not fear 
to awaken the ire of the racists, no 
German with the Teutons of Ario- 
vist. In truth, we all come not from 
Mercia and Wessex. but from Athens 
and Rome and Jerusalem; and it is 
no small thing when to this spir- 
itual tle the material tie of blood 
and occupation of the soil can be 


We Americans cannot go very ‘far 
back in this way; but we do feel, 
those of us, that is, who can claim 
long American descent, a link with 
such memories as Plymouth Rock 
and Valley Forge, as can never be 
aroused for us by the Tarpeian Rock 
or-Runnymede. The thread has been 
snapped, we can no longer feel: 
de nobis fabula. In this sense Pan- 
tini has created a work of great 
charm and of infinite suggestion, 
truly expressive of the best and 
purest elements of nineteenth-cen- 
tury Italy, from d’Annunzio to Mus- 


* 


and for them by the ad- 
miral’s mine-sweepers, the tactics 
of an enemy who was ever ingen- 
fous and daring, patrols in all 
weathers of the Queenstown prptec- 
tive squadron, salvage of ships and 
life, some terrific encounters at sea, 
and the unity in work and play of 
the British and United States offi- 
cers. and men, which ran like a 
golden thread through the dark 
warp of war. Well it might be 
called the Danger Zone, for the 
elements, as well as the aggressions 
of a skilled and desperate enemy, 
were sinister threats. The United 
States destroyers rendered magnifj- 
cent service. In equipment, disgi- 
pline, training, efficiency, morale 
and intrepidity in action there was 
nothing to choose between the two 
navies. They soon learned to re- 
spect each other. 

Admiral Bayly’s energy, consid- 
eration for men as well as officers 
and readiness to take risks himself 
—he sometimes went out in his 
swift cruiser to seek a brush with 
the enemy—made him a commander 
attractive to all ranks. He worked 
his people to the limit of their 
capacity, but he never spared 
himself. Naturally he stands out 
in this narrative as the dominant 
figure, but no emergency found him 
wanting. Many stories are told 
about him by the author, but when- 
ever a story could be told about 
American officers. to their credit 
down it went in the record. He is 
also fair to the enemy when the- 
occasion offers. Names of Ameri- 
can volunteers, well known in this 
country, are mentioned with appre- 
ciation. 

Admiral Bayly is quoted as testi- 
fying in a report to the Admiralty 
to the fine cooperation of the Amer- 
ican. allies: ‘It is hard to express 
in words the singleness of purpose 
which animated them; the eager- 
ness with which they set them- 
selves to learn all the methods that 
had been tried, and to improve 
these methods so as not to lose any 
chance of possible success."" Ad- 
miral Bayly has visited the United 


Zone” is a stirring book, and it 
will make a strong appeal to all 
in the 
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‘Agnes Rothery’s 


Republic 


| IMAGES OF EARTH: GUATE- 
MALA. By Agnes Rothery. H- 
lustrated. 206 pp. New York: 
The Viking Press. q 


By R. L. DUFFUS 


ERE is a book which makes 
pleasant reading and which 
will tell those who are casu- 
ally interested a good deal 

about the external appearance of 
Guatemala and the way its people 
look and behave. By the same to- 
ken, there could hardly be a more 
striking contrast than that between 
Agnes Rothery's approach to Latin 
America and that of such writers 
as Carleton Beals, Ernest Gruening 
and Anita Brenner. Miss Rothery 
is the very capable author of a 
number of travel books, ranging in 
locale from Sweden to Cape Cod 
and from Virginia to South Amer- 
ica. She has also written three nov- 
ele and uses the fictional technique 
to bring out some part of what she 
wishes to say about the subject of 
her present book. 

What she lacks is what any trav- 
eler without a definite philosophy 
and without an acquaintance with 
a country extending over many 
years and involving the develop- 
ment of emotional attitudes .is al- 
most certain to lack. The defect, 
if such it is, does not lie in the 
author’s native equipment, which 
may be as adequate as that of the 
three writers mentioned, but in the 
range, duration and intensity of 
her experience. One gets here a 
good deal of what one might get 
by going briefly to Guatemala, 
which is perhaps a sufficient rea- 
son for the book’s existence. 

Miss Rothery sees the country 
and the people from the outside, 
with a somewhat romantic eye and 
with little attention to the economic 
problems on which writers on Latin 
America are in these days disposed 
to lay stress. The key is set on the 
first page: “‘An Indian is standing 
upon the lower step of the [train] 
platform, one arm loosely crook’d 
through the hand rail. He holds an 
ear of maize, from which, occasion- 
ally, he nibbles a single kernel. His 
face is impassive, his pose immo- 
bile.’’ For Miss Rothery, and (per- 
haps) for every foreigner who does 
not learn the Quiché language, the 
Indian is destined to remain impas- 
sive and immobile. He—or in this 
‘case she—does not become any less 
‘so even in the rather charming 
chapter in which Miss Rothery telis 
of the day's adventures of three 
little Indian girls who have their 
first ride in an automobile and a 
motorboat and their first sight of 
Lake Atitlan. “‘Now, on the last 
lap, they definitely keep the carry- 
ing-cloths over their heads,’’ the 

hapt hud “They conceal 
their faces. They shut out the 
world.”’ 

The tradition of the emotionless 
native is always a bit difficult to 
accept, whether he be a Chinese, a 
Sioux Indian or a Guatemalan. Ob- 
viously, in this case, the native is 
not demonstrative. The little Guate- 
maltecos, as Miss Rothery tells us, 
are dressed like adults as soon as 
they are able walk, are never 
allowed to sit on their parents’ 
knees and in other ways preserve 
& more than British reticence. But 
they must think and feel, and as 
to their thoughts and feelings we 
have here little enlightenment. We 
do not have even a native explana- 
tion of the native’s aspirations and 
difficulties, which should have been 
easy enough to obtain through in- 
terpreters“familiar with the locale. 
We do have an interesting, objec- 
tive picture of the Indian as casual- 
ly encountered. 

We learn, for example, that the 
Indian in Guatemala City can go 
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through traffic and ‘‘not swerve or 
hesitate or even raise his eyes’’; 
that he ‘‘can travel at this steady 
dogtrot fourscore miles a day’’ car- 
rying by means of a tump line 
across his forehead. ‘‘a hundred 
pounds of pottery, garden produce 
or miscellaneous merchandise,”’ and 
that the woman of his household is 
so used to carrying burdens that 
she voluntarily loads her basket or 
tray with a few rocks in order to 
feel more natura! as she trots home 
from market. We learn that the 
Indian has never taken to wheeled 
vehicles or to horseback riding. 
“Horses tire, we don’t,” they say 
briefly. We have some vivid 
glimpses of the pageantry of Indian 
life, as in the scene in a Guatema- 
lan plaza on Sunday mornitz. 
From over half a thousand 

square miles they come trotting: 
2,000 gaudily robed Indians, each 
woman with a bundle or a baby 
upon her back, each man with a 





burden on his shoulders or his 
head. By are mov- 


up like toadstools not only in the 
open plaza but insouciantly in the 
middle of the road. * * * Bags 


echo, in a vast mirror. * * * On 
the platform. before the chapel a 
few Indians kneel before a smok- 
ing pile of incense. 
padre courteously invites us into 
his study, originally one of the 
cells of the monastery which had 
surrounded the patio. * * * The 
Indians are very poor: to buy 
candles they must sometimes go 
without food. 


One wonders why the Indians are 
poor and what, if anything, their 
leaders or the politicos in Guate- 


mala City propose to do about it. 
Is there in Guatemala any quiver 
of that deep stir which has shaken 
Mexico and whose influence has 
stretched southward, as Carleton 
Beals has recently pointed out, 





ing surface’; of jungle clearings 
where at night the ‘‘pale-faced in- 
truder * * * is sometimes dimly 
conscious of a throbbing like. the 
barely audible purr of a great 





along the vast range of the Andes? 
One won't learn whether or no 
from this book. If an Indian will 
only remain picturesque he will 
satisfy the casual traveler—so the 
author seems to reason. 

Of the physical aspects of the 
Guatemalan scene Miss Rothery 
succeeds in conveying what seems 
to be a useful impression. Certain- 
ly it is an interesting one. Possi- 
bly her conceptions of the jungie 
have been somewhat influenced by 
Conrad and Trader Horn, though 
certainly, one should hasten to add, 
she gives evidence of having taken 
a good look at the Guatemalan va- 
riety. Her descriptions of the Rio 
Dulce, where ‘“‘man is no more 
than a leaf floating upon its mov- 





imal’; of the Tierra Fria, where 
the Indian, “amid these abrupt 
heights and crashing depths, is in 
his, unique domain,” are striking 
enough to make one wish that she 
had gone further afield and into 
more intimate detail. 

One of the most interesting sec- 
tions of Miss Rothery’s book is that 
devoted to the story of Thomas 
Gage, an Englishman, educated as 
a Jesuit, sent to Guatemala about 
1625 as a Dominican missionary 
‘and winding up his career, after a 
dozen years or so in that country 
and Mexico, with a reversion to the 
Church 6f England, a tidy living in 
Kent, and a wife. Gage, it would 
seem, would be worth a full-length 
biography—if he had not had one. 
Happily he kept a diary, and in it 





A Junker’s View of. Post-War Germany 


THE TRAGEDY OF A NATION: 
; y 1918-1934. By Prince 
Loewenst 


374 pp. Now "York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.25. 

Te recent solution of the Saar 
problem auspiciously reached 
at Rome may possibly render 

several books on Hitler’s Third 

Reich superfluous. ‘But not this 

one. The phenomenon, in its mili- 

taristic, ethnic, religious and eco- 

nomic phases has been entertain- 
ingly, if not decisively, interpreted 
by more or less authoritative ex- 
ponents. Now we have a book from 
one of the submerged nobility who, 
although a junker, is an idealist. 
To find anything suggestive of 
him and his quaint rhetoric one 
has to go back to the romantic cap- 
ital of the grand duchy of Saxe- 

Weimar-Eisenach—not the Weimar 

of the Constitution, but the Weimar 

of Goethe and Schiller, and the 


end Prince Loewenstein can only 





Between this question and this 
hope are the cries of a soul in 
anguish as the German people are 
driven from one Reich to another, 
ever with this torturing refrain: 
Weimar, with its inspiring ideals of 
the past embodied and codified with 
the precepts for a practical and 
noble, yet altruistic, future, gave 
them their chance and they never 
took it. 

Unlike most books which have 
dealt with this subject, this one 
preserves neither narrative form 
nor historical sequence, nor does it 
dwell dramatically on episode or 
transition. In both selection and 
treatment it is philosophic. How 
the republic, pledged and sanctified 
at Weimar, came into being after 
the revolution of 1918, how it strug- 
gied toward a worthy ideal until 
overthrown by the egoism of an 
ambitious minority working upon a 
majority in the throes of mass-para- 


| noia fifteen years later, and how 


that minority has. succeeded in 
dominating ever since—not only 
politically, but in every phase of 
thought and action—we have dis- 
cussed as a Kant or a Leopardi 
might have discussed these things. 
But between the struggle toward 
a worthy ideal and the misery and 
blackness of its annihilation was a 
period of a gradually exerting 
asphyxia with which the author 
was personally concerned and which 
he discusses as a participant. Here 
we have him at his Kantian best. 
He calls this period ‘‘The Battle of 
the Marne of the Weimar. Repub- 
lic’’ and marks the 20th of July, 
1982, as its decisive day. It was 
a re Pe 


ning’s legal dictatorship passed 
away and von Papen, the unsus- 
pected harbinger of Adolf Hitler, 
came into power. 

This embolism, however defined 
and interpreted, is the big thing in 
the book. Preceding it, we have 
been told that the Weimar Reich 
was congenitally doomed to death 
because it could not conscript the 
2,000,000 German dead into her 
ranks, because it was incapable of 
evolution, and because its history 
from the first was that of its ene- 
mies; that it was not due to the 
revolutionary impulses stirring the 
whole German people, but to the 
helplessness of the emancipated 
German States groping for some 
sort of political pafiacea and unable 
to unite on any purely democratic 
ideal. Succeeding it, we are to be 
told how this inertia was trans- 
formed into activity by promises of 
national rejuvenescence, of free- 
dom, of power, which logic would 
have rejected but the prevailing 
fallaciousness feverishly received. 


rid of the Weimar Constitution and 
everything that had been based 
upon it, or had grown from it—th 
tragedy of the ‘“‘Reichsbanner”’: 








r ded his impressions of the In- 
dians, whose characters in their 
original state he found idyllic; of 
the Spanish, whom for political rea · 
sons he denounced; of the methods 
by which a not too ascetic cleric 
like himself subsisted on the fat of 
the land, and, in short, how by 
careful management he succeeded 
in gaining a competence which 
would enable him to retire to Eng- 
land, and there denounce and per- 
secute the church which had made 
his success possible. Not an admi- 
rable character, but an intriguing 
one and well presented by Miss 
Rothery. 

In the experiments in fictionaliz- 
ing Guatemala Miss Rothery is less 
convincing. Her background in 
each case is doubtless well under- · 
stood in its outward aspects. But 
there is nothing particularly new in 
the episode of Herbert Davis, the 
old-maidish young bachelor who un- 
der the influence of an expedition 
into the jungle seemingly went al- 
together too fat with Mrs. Mark- 
ley; one sees the fictioneer pulling 
the wires too obviously in the story 
of Sefiora Perez, whose long-lost 
daughter drops down out of the 
clouds into the Sefiora’s plantation 
or finca; the story of Tecla Fenn's 
method of persuading Mr. Morris 
to betake himself into the future 
world might as well be laid in New 
York City or Omaha for all it has 
to do with Guatemala, and Miss 
Rothery does not quite persuade 
the reader that Sven Thorwaldsen 
could possibly have turned himself 
into a nagual in order to revenge 
himself on the follow-archaeologist 
who had been more successful than 
himself. 

Strip the book of these fictional 
episodes and it is thin indeed. The 
only conclusion is that the author 
should have stayed longer in Guate- 
mala and done a more intensive 
job. 
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lustrated. 314 pp. New York: 
. Wilson Company. 


OMPREHENSIVE in its wide 
sweep of the w Mr. 
Ewen’'s collection briu,> to- 
gether almost 200 modern 

composers representing twenty- 
three different nationalities. These 
include almost every country of con- 
sequence in Europe (except Portu- 
gal and Yugoslavia) and in addition 
the United States, Australia, Argen- 
tina and Ven The names are 
arranged alphabetically and each 
composer is treated at some length; 
receiving a page or two—the book is 
of small quarto size with two col- 
umns to the page—in which a brief 
biography is followed by some ac- 
count of his work, his musical con- 
victions and his purposes and criti- 
cism of his music. 

Mr. Ewen says that for the writ- 
ing of these critical estimates he 
‘has called upon the leading critics 
of the world, some 250 in all, Each 
entry, then, presents the biography 
and the portrait of a modern com- 
poser and a signed critical discus- 
sion of his work by an eminent mu- 
sical critic. At the end is a list of 
his works and references for fur- 
ther reading about him. The com- 
piler explains that in making the 
selections for his-volume he has 
been guided by three principles: 

- the composer must be living, must 
have a high artistic aim and must 
have aroused sufficient curiosity in 
the musical ceritres 6f ‘Europe or 
America. He has allowed himself 
a little latitude with régard to the 


Miscellaneous Brief Reviews 





and a few others whu have died re- 
cently but who were intimately as- 
sociated -with the progress of mod- 
ern music and have influenced it 
profoundly. 

The volume, which is handsomely 
made, makes a very much needed 
and very satisfactory addition to 
musical literature, revealing wel- 
come knowledge about the person- 
alities of prominent modern com- 
posers, their aims and methods and 
background, throwing light on the 
extent and trends of the modern 
movement in music. 


Young Delinquents 
ONE THOUSAND JUVENILE DE- 
BNTS. Their Treatment 


by Court and Clinic. By Sheldon 
Glueck and Eleanor T. Glueck. 
Introduction by Feliz Frank- 


Criminal 332 in Boston, Vol. 
I. 341 pp. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. $3 
F the trilogy of studies of crim- 
inal careers and personalities 
which Mr. and Mrs. Glueck 
have written, including, besides 
this book, examinations of the lives 
of 500 delinquent men and as many 
women, this one is perhaps the 
most important. For it is more 
broadly based, covering twice as 
many cases of delinquents as either 
of the others, and, dealing as it 
does with youth while the others 
are concerned with adults, it is of 
more basic consequence for the for- 
mation of whatever remedial and 





first, including those who have died 
since he began working’on the book 


preventive measures society may 
wish to take against criminality. 





Poems by James Agee 


PERMIT ME. VOYAGE. By James 
Agee. With Foreword by Archi- 
bald MacLeish. 59 pp. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 
$2. 


HO is Agee, what is he, that 
by jacket and foreword 
Stepheh Vincent Benét and 

Archibald MacLeish commend him? 
He is a new poet with a fine, skill- 
ful talent. In his lines there is 
awareness of the changing ideas of 
society that are stirring the world. 
There is also a stubborn faith in 
enduring values. He can write a 
long.‘‘Dedication” stiff with liturgi- 
cal sonorities on one page, and on 
another describe “The Happy Hen’’: 

Rumpled all whichways in her 

lint, 
Who swears, shrugs, redeems her 


face, 
And serves to mind us how a 


sprint 

Heads swiftliest for the state of 

grace. 

In an ambitious and obscure nar- 
rative poem, ‘‘Ann Garner,”’ on the 
theme of fertility, his competence 
as a poet is apparent in such lines 
as this recurring theme: 

When in the high looms of the 

windy sky 

Fine veils of snow were woven 

and blew out 

Above the naked fields 
—yet We.do not feel that the strug- 
gle of the poem as a whole is as 

“rewarding to the reader as it may 
have been to the writer. Agee is 
far better in a poignant lyric on the 
death of a child: 

Not met and marred with the 

year’s whole turn of grief, 

But easily on the mercy of the 


morning 

Fell this still folded leaf. 

And while there are fine lines in 
“A Chorale” and “Epithalanium” 
(though there Mr. Agee is vulner- 
able to the necessities of a sus- 
tained love poem that lead to those 
inevitable passages where “‘kiss’’ 
forever rhymes with ‘‘bliss’’) he is 
better, always, in simpler idioms. 
As in this wry passage from one of 
his sonnets: 

_Forbear, forbear to look at me 
with joy. 
1 would not do you hurt who will 


no harm, 
per that sure smile I surely shall 
destroy— 





Its covert meaning and its pat- 

ent charm. 

Awakened to our love’s surpris- 

ing hell, 

Your dream struck sleep befits 

it hardly well. 

Mr. MacLeish devotes most of his 
foreword to salvos of hot shot for 
various targets. In the first place, 
he wishes to demolish the impres- 
sion of ‘‘at least one literary re- 
view’’ that this country ‘‘is about 
to see—has perhaps already seen— 
the birth of a new literary genera- 
tion.” Furthermore, Mr. MacLeish 
wish to prop d the thought 
that metrical Marxism is not really 
poetry. Well, who says it is? 

Like Ezra Pound, Mr. MacLeish 
is always an excellent poet and 





The authors have carried out the 


their volumes dealing with delin- 
quent men and women. Preceding 
the survey of the juvenile offend- 
ers they devote several chapters to 
an account of the Boston Juvenile 


ture and functions and their rela- 
Aions with each other, since it is 
through the cooperation of these 


two institutions that juvenile delin- 
quents are dealt with in Boston. 
Not a great many case histories 


vironment and personality as’ 
shown in the categories into which 
it was possible to separate the 
thousand boys. Other chapters deal 
with their treatment by clinic and 
court and give intensive study to 
the important problem of recidi- 
vism. 


In the final chapter, in which 
the authors summarize results and 
discuss their findings, they make a 
number of suggestions and recom- 
mendations of such importance 
that they are likely to have an un- 
settling effect on juvenile courts 
and social welfare workers. Most 
important among them is the con- 
clusion that present methods are 
inadequate, that guidance clinics, 
juvenile courts and associated com- 
munity facilities have had ‘‘very 
little effect in preventing recidi- 
vism.’’ There is a long and clearly 
thought out discussion of the val- 
ues of these agencies and of possi- 
ble measures for their improve- 
ment. The authors found poverty 
so frequent a factor of juvenile de- 
linquency that they place it among 
the most important causes of the 


But deeper and more difficult to 
handle are the biologic handicaps 
of parents and children who be- 
come involved in criminality. In 
this, they say, “we are dealing 
with one aspect of the general 





sometimes a rather tedi prose 
controversialist. In his last para- 
graph he finally gets down to men- 
tion of Mr. Agee—though not. .with- 
out a final fling in which he says 
this book “will not excite the new- 
generationers, left wifg or right.” 
His praise for Mr. Agee is a cita- 
tion any poet might be proud to 
earn, a statement of poetic princi- 
ples that no one can read without 
benefit: 


What appears is a technical ap- 
successfully 


trol of rhythms, 
vocabulary at once personal to 
the poet and — to the 
intention, and, a 
else, the one poetic —— no 
amount of app m can 
chase and which no amount Pot 


ib of social hygiene, of pre- 
ventive social medicine, as applied 
to the body politic as a whole.” 
And they ask: ‘‘May it not well be 
that the fiber of criminality is 
much tougher than we have thus 
far believed and that its tangled 
roots lie deeper than we. have over- 
optimistically assumed?’’ The tril- 
ogy of delinquency, both as a 
whole and separately, is-an addi- 
tion to the literature dealing with 
crime and criminals of the highest 
consequence, because of the im- 
portance of its contents and be- 
cause of the scientific method, the 
clear insight and the capable man- 
agement with which it is handled. 


Left-Handedness 


HANDEDNESS: RIGHT AND 
—— eed Bho 
Company. $2.75. 
EFT-HANDED persons who 

have felt the condition to be 

a handicap and 4 tribulation 
can take heart of grace from the 
extensive investigations of Dr. Wile, 
wherein they will learn how impor- 
tant it is and how destitute it 
should be of all blame or sugges- 
tion of inferiority or sinister qual- 
ity. “Why one hand is preferred 
for common usage,” Dr. Wile com- 





cal language, but the sturdy volume 
which has resulted from his re- 
search is apparently the only one 
yet written which considers in de- 
tail the natural and cultural back- 


ground of dominant handedness’ 


the biologic and social factors 
which have caused and continue to 
maintain it and-the results to which 
they have led. Primarily, it is a 
book for scientists, but the intelli- 
gent layman who has.some know!l- 
edge of the terminology of the sci- 
ences involved will find it vastly 
informing. 

Dr. Wile goes as far back as it 
is possible to investigate, inquiring 
whether or not there was dominant 
handedness in the earliest civiliza- 
tions and among primitive men, 
studying. its manifestations and 
seeking its causes. These chapters 
are full of illustrative instances and 
illuminating description and com- 
ment. There are extensive studies 
of right and left hand preferences. 
The iong chapter on their causation 
explores, in its search for the ulti- 
mate, the formation and function 
of the organs of man’s body and 
his social, religious, economic cus- 
toms in past ages and carries the 
reader back to the beginnings of 
the earth and out into the universe 
to note the motions of the sun and 
the planets. The influences of 
magic, of luck, superstitions and 
religion are traced. 

After all these wide excursions 
Dr. Wile turns to the practical side 
of right and left handedness in 
daily life. He is unreservedly op- 


posed to the generally obtaining 
custom of attempting to change 
hand dominance. “From every 
standpoint,” he insists, ‘‘natural 
handedness should be fostered and 
conserved.’’ 

Since a very considerable portion 
of society is intimately concerned 
in the question of hand dominance 
—Dr. Wile gives the varying per- 
centages estimated by many inves- 
tigators as falling as low as 2 per 
cent and rising as high as 30 per 
cent—the book carries much direct 
and immediate consequence. 


Montana of the ’80s 


UBET. By John R. Barrows. Illus- 
trated by R. H. Hall. 277 pages. 
Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd. $2. 

-FOUR years ago Ubet 

was a tiny, sprawling frontier 

- settlement in the Judith Gap 
country of what was then Montana 

Territory, and was about to emerge 

into the glory it was presently to 

attain as an important and famous 
station on the Fort Benton-Billings 
stage line. Mr. Barrows makes it 
the centre of a lively, descriptive 
and dramatic account of the region 
during the Highteeen Eighties which 
combines authentic facts and more 
or less fictionized autobiography. 

The reader can settle with himself 

as best pleases him the uncertain 

question of the dividing line be- 
tween the fact and the fiction. 

For, so far as his enjoyment of the 

book is concerned, the matter is 

wholly immaterial, and it is almost 
equally so with regard to the au- 
thenticity of its picture of frontier 
life in that locality and at that 

period. For even if the author did 

not himself have the experiences, 





(Continued on Page 12) 
). 





Poems by Thomas Ferril 


WESTERING. By Thomas Horns- 
Ferri. 


poems in this book, which 
is in “The Yale Series of 
Younger Poets,” edited by 
Stephen Vincent Benét, express a 
point of view so unusual as to make 
judgment hazardous. To many this 
originality will appeal strongly, 
simply because originality in poetry 
is even more rare than in the novel 
or the drama. Others will find it 
merely provocative without being 
wholly satisfying. 

Thomas Hornsby Ferril, whatever 
else may be said of his work, is 
first, last and always American. He 
writes of American mountains and 
rivers, he writes of Daniel Boone 
and Fort Laramie. And it is not in 
subject-matter that Mr. Ferril dif- 
fers. It is in his manner of treat- 
ment, which rests upon a degree of 
identification of the poet with 
his subject that is often puzzling 
and frequently appears to border on 
the mystical. Such a passage as 
this, for example, from a poem 
called ‘“‘Time of Mountains,” is 
typical: 

When you've walked a long time 
on the floor of a river, 


And up the steps and into the dif- 


ferent rooms, 
You know where the hills are going, 
you can feel them, 


The solvent mountains going home 
to the ocean. * * * 

I have held rivers to my eyes like 
lenses, ‘ 

And rearranged the mountains at 
my pleasure, 

As one might ch 
a@ bowl, 





the apples in 


And I have walked a dim, wnearthly 


From which these peaks have not 


yet blown away. 





verses again and again seem to be 


*| worked out on that theory car- 


ried to a further degree. 

The poem, “Two Rivers,”’ shows 
the poet spiritually identifying him- 
self with his material to an even 
greater degree than the first quota- 
tion, for it shows him in imagina- 
tive synthesis not only with nature 
but also with man, with the pio- 
neers who came before him: 

Two riers that were here before 
there was 

A city here still come together: one 

Is @ pratrie river flowing toward 

The mountains but feeling them 
and turning back 

The way some of the people who 
came here did. 


Most of the time these people hard- 
ly seemed 

To realize they wanted to be re- 
membered, 

Because the mountains told them 
not to die. 

I wasn’t here, yet I remember 
them, 

That first night long ago, those 
wagon people 

Who pushed aside enough of the 
cottonwood 

To build our city Shere the blue- 
ness rested. 


They were with me, they told me 
afterward, 

When I stood on a splintered 
wooden viaduct 

Before it changed to steel and I to 
man. 

They told me while I stared down 
at the water; 

If you will stay we will not go 
away. 

Mr. Ferril does not always per- 

mit his marshaled words to march 


tent himself with writing the kind 
of verse that was written two and 
three decades ago when it was 
enough for a poet if a line just 
avoided being prose. There is too 
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HAT is said to be the first 


title of the book is ‘“‘A History of 
National Socialism,’’ and the au- 
thor is Konrad Heiden, who was a 
student of law and politics at the 
University of Munich in 1920. From 
that time on he zealously visited, 
for his own infdrmation, Nazi 
meetings. He first met Hitler in 
1923, and as correspondent for the 
Frankfurter Zeitung he watched the 
movement grow until 1930, first in 
Munich and then in Berlin. He be- 
gan to write this book in 1982 and 
finished it, for the American edi- 
tion, about two months ago. The 
book contains studies of all the 
Nazi leaders and documented reve- 
lations of the secrets of the party 
which have hitherto not been pre- 
sented to American readers. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co. have or- 
ganized a new department, Heyday 
House, which will be devoted to the 
publication of books of games, puz- 
zles, wit, humor and other forms of 
entertainment. Many of the books 
will be designed especially for par- 
ties where guests compete against 
time and against eacH other. — 2 
Out Next,” by Kenneth G. Lawton, 
and “Bring Sherlock Home," by 
Lawrence Treat, two books of this 
type, will be published early this 
Winter. Heyday House will be un- 
der the direction of Jerome 8. 
Meyer, who produced ‘“‘Mind Your 

-P’s and Q's” and ‘Mental 
Whoopee.” 





The John Reed Club Writers 
Group will conduct a Writers 
School, beginning Jan. 2, at the 
headquarters of the John Reed 
Club, 430 Sixth Avenue. Four 
courses will be given: Poetry, Fic- 
tion, Reportage (Would that word 
get by a newspaper copy desk?) and 
Criticism. Each course will be led 
by three instructors, and several 
guest lectures will address each 
class from time to time. Each 
course will last three months 
will include twelve lecturers. 





Edward J. O’Brien, well known 
for his annua} selections of ‘‘Best 
Short Stories,” has been appointed 
associate editor of Pictorial Re- 
view, now published by W. R. 
Hearst. Mr. O’Brien will read the 
manuscripts of writers whose 
stories reflect modern trends and 
will select for Pictorial Review 
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Books and Authors 


Management,”’ ‘‘Construction Con- 
tracting,”"’ “Women’s Apparel-Shop 
Management,”” ‘‘Garage. Manage- 
ment’ and “‘Beauty-Parior Manage- 
ment.”’ 


The first title on the Rae D. 
Henkle list for 1935 is ‘Thirteen 
Seconds That Rocked the World," 
by John J. Meyers. This is the 
story of a new kind of revolution. 
Seven distinguished scientists enlist 
scientific bodies in all parts of the 
world and, from headquarters in 
Washington, take over responsibil- 
ity for the -political, social and eco- 
nomic life of the world. It is all 
fiction—we hope. 





Sir Norman Angell, who was re- 


geil’s most recent works. More 
than twenty-five years ago he wrote 
“The Great Illusion” to prove that 
war is a game in which every one 
loses. The entire world should, by 
now, be convinced: that he is right, 
but it goes right on preparing for 
more wars. 


From Puerto Rico comes word of 
an affectionate tribute paid to the 
memory of Dr. Bailey K. Ashford, 
whose autobiography, ‘‘A Soldier in 
Science,’’ was published recently by 
Morrow. In the hall of the School 
of Tropical Medicine, at San Juan, 
stands the bust of Dr. Ashford. 
Since his death a few weeks ago 
the early morning arrivals at the 
school have found the statue banked 
with flowers, many in strange little 
native jars. A watchman was ap- 
pointed to see who the donors were. 
In the middle of the night several 
Puerto Rican women, dressed in 
shabby black and heavily veiled, 
stole in, their arms filled with 
flowers. It was evident that they 
were poor people who had walked 
many miles from the heart of the 
hills to pay a last tribute to thé 
doctor who had saved them or their 
children from the scourgé of hook- 
worm. 


Among the leading characters in 
James Laver’s new novel, ‘‘Back- 
ground for Venus,’ to be published 
on Jan. 7 by Alfred A. Knopf, are 





Albert O. Bassuk, executive direc- 
tor of The Bass Publishers, 509 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, is 





FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS 
FICTION 
“Tus ELacHIN Arrar.”- Ivan 

Bunin. (February.) 


“Tus Juirios Cassar MurpsEr 
Casz.”” Wallace Irwin, (Ap- 
pleton-Century Company.) 
February. 

“‘Mopsren Lapr."’ Grace Perkins. 
(Farrar & Rinehart.) Febru- 
ary. 

“Suapsy Tirosr.’’ Howard Spring. 
(Coviei, Friede.) January. 
NON-FICTION 
“‘Manacine Your MInp."” Joseph 
Jastrow. (Greenberg.) Febru- 

ary. 

“Paince Rupsrr THe CavaLier.”’ 
Clennell Wilkinson. (Lippin- 
cott.) February. 











preparing a new series of ‘‘stage 
guides"’ or ‘‘prompt book"’ for use 
in connection with the production 
of Savoy operas. Mr. Bassuk wishes 


The fourth volume of the ‘‘War 
Memoirs of Lloyd George,"’ recently 
published by Little, Brown & Co., is 
to be followed by at least one more 
volume bringing the World War to 
a conclusion, In a recent state- 


tary ineptitude and what it cost in 
brave lives.” 

Vincent G. B. Atwater, 120, Broad- 
hurst Gardens, London N. W. 6, 


ing to Russia since 1917. He will 
be grateful if any persons having 
pamphiets, newspapers or books re- 
lating to the subject will communi- 
cate with him. 








Letters to 


Baitor, The New York Times Book Review: 

Although I am indebted to Tus 
New York Times and to William 
MacDonald for the extensive and 
generous review of my book, ‘‘Au- 
topsy of the Monroe Doctrine,’ in 
the Book Review for Dec. 16, I 
must call your attention to a mis- 
statement in it, probably due to a 
printer’s error, which may leave a 
mistaken impression with some of 
your readers. 

On Page 307 I had spoken favor- 
ably of the ‘precautionary protec- 
tion’ which has lately taken the 
place of the old-fashioned, imperial- 
istic armed intervention of older 
days in the Latin-American policy 
of the United States, and I had de- 
fined it thus: ‘“‘sending ships to 
disturbed areas to pick up nationals 
in danger, to offer them a sae 
haven, not to disembark armed 
forces to help them stay and be- 
come involved in the domestic 
struggie.’"” In Mr. MacDonald's re- 
view, the word ‘‘or’’ has been sub- 
stituted for the word ‘‘not,’’ with 
the result that I am represented as 
being in favor of “precautionary 


remain."’ 

The error is so obvious, and the 
contradiction it would imply so 
great, one of the main theses of the 
book being, precisely, an indictment 
of the policy of landing United 
States troops for the protection of 
United States citizens in Latin- 
American countries, that I feel in- 
clined to think that most of your 
readers, and certainly the readers 
of the book, must have made the 
correction in their own minds. For 
those who have not done so, how- 
ever, and in order to preclude any 
later explanation, I will appreciate 
your printing this letter. 

Gaston NeRvac. 

New York City. 





Bditor The New York Times Book Review: 
In your review of ‘Benjamin 
Rush”’ you make the assertion that 
Rush was the only physician to sign 
the Declaration of Independence. 

I would call your attention to a 
part of an address that I made be- 
fore the Washington Medical and 
Surgical Society, Washington, D. C., 
May 5, 1930, and which was pub- 
lished in The Journal of the Medi- 
cal Society of New Jersey April, 
1931, in which I state ‘‘we as doctors 
are proud of the fifty-nine signers 
of the Declaration of 3 
six were 


States and one its chief justice."’ 
In the references to these articles 








T ahor’s Part. in the New. Deak” 


( Continued from Page 1) 


gic, 
Pitts 


galore, ‘‘but we have not moved.”’ 
Mr. Sokolsky sees no prospect of 
in the United States, 
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the Editor 


I point out that the six physicians 
were: ; 
Bartlett, Josiah. 

Hall, Lyman. Studied medicine, 
practiced in South Carolina and 
Geo. 

Wolcott, Oliver. Studied medicine 
with his brother, Alexander. 

Rush, Benjamin. , 

Thornton, Matthew, 1714-1803. 
Studied medicine and commenced 
practice in Londonderry, N. H. 

Taylor, George, 1716-1781. Later 


physician 
The two physicians who returned 
to their practices were Rush and 
Taylor. The two who became Gov- 
ernors of their States were Bartlett 
and Hall, and the one who became 
justice was Thornton. 





Bditor, The New York Times Book Review: 

With a view to possibly shedding 
some light on the problems brought 
out by Carter and Pollard in their 
“Inquiry concerning the nature of 
certain nineteenth t | pam- 
phiets’’ I am compiling a check list 
of copies of the pamphlets found 
in American libraries and in private 
collections. Thus far I have lo- 
cated 301 copies in nineteen li- 
braries and twenty private collec- 
tions. 

By a study of similarities in the 
bindings of certain copies I have 
been able to make deductions as to 
their provenance. A large number 
of copies are traceable to three 
sources, at least two of which are 
ultimately the same. é 

I am desi of extending my list 
so as to include moré copies in the 
hands of collectors, and to identify 
more of the twenty-five copies of 
the pamphiets sold at the H. Bux- 
ton Forman sale, March-April, 1920. 

I should be very giad to hear 
from any collectors who own any of 
the following pamphlets: 

Arnold. St. Brandan, 1867. Geist’s 
grave, 1881. ; 

Browning, E. B. Sonnets, 1847. 
The runaway slave, 1849. 

Browning, R. Cleon, 1855. The 
statue arfi the bust, -1855. Gold 
hair, 1864. 

Dickens. To be read at dusk. 
1852 





century 





Eliot. Brother and sister, 1869. 
Agatha, 1869. 

Kipling. White horses, 1897. The 
white man's burden 1899. 

Morris. Sir Galahad, 1858. 

Rossetti. Sister Helen, 1857. 
Verses, 1881. 

Ruskin. The Scythian guest, 


1849. The National Gallery, 1852. 
Catalogue of the Turner sketches 
in the National Gallery. Part I. 
1857. The queen’s gardens, 1864. 
Leoni, 1868. The future of England, 
1868. Samuel Prout, 1870. The na- 
ture and authority of miracle, 1873. 

Stevenson. On the thermal in- 
fluence of forests, 1873. The story 
of a He, 1882. Some college mem- 
ories, 1886. 
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WEEKLY NEWS OF 


BOOKS 


TROS OF 
SAMOTHRACE 


By Talbot Mundy. The year’s 
greatest adventure novel. “Not sinee 
» Adverse’ has this reader 
lengthy 





its kind.” Y. Sun. “As full of 
great, pi and inci- 
dents as ‘Ben-Hur’.”- 


YEARS—1836-1860 


ES 

K-7: SPIES AT WAR 

As Told to — Boyce by George 
true stories 


— — 
ADAM’S DAUGHTER 


pe Wells Wells. This uniquely 
volume examines wo- 


man's place in socity 


awakening 
much discussion. ‘A vast amount of 
color and bite.”— Y. Herald 
Tribune. $3. 


PORTRAIT OF A 


——— san mt 
MAKING THINGS 
FOR FUN 


By A. Frederick Collins. A fasci- 
nating book ragged entertain- 


ing, instructive 
things for boys and girls to make 
from paper, 5 etc. 
Tit ed. $2.00 
At All Bookse 


mY 
COMPANY 
35 West 88nd Street 
New York 





“Prize Novel 
(ontest 


Meaouscripes 


may now be submitted for 
the Harper Prize Novel 
Contest. The final date for 
submission is February 1st, 
1935. A circular giving full 
details of the contest will 
be mailed free on request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Sereet New York 











Notes on Rare Books 


By PHILIP BROOKS 

N ingenious exhibition of 

books and kindred objects is 

being held through the month 

of January in the showroom 
of the Pynson Printers on the sev- 
enth floor of the Times Annex, 229 
West Forty-third Street, New York. 
The display, which bears the un- 
abashed caption ‘‘Bait for Book- 
worms,’ was arranged by the edi- 
tors of The Colophon, ‘‘to attract 
the susceptible into paths and by- 
paths of collecting."” Various fields 
that have tempted collectors are 
graphically portrayed and, by ex- 
ample and suggestion, precept and 
innuendo, others are lured to the 
hook. Only a few (sometimes but 
one) specimens of each subject are 
seen, so that in a limited area a 
wide range of collecting activity is 
encompassed, and he who runs may 
read all the titles and accompany- 


,|ing explanations in a bare quarter 


of an hour. There are perhaps not 
over fifty pieces on display, yet in 
its modest way the exhibition is 
comparable to some of the more 
ambitious pageants held at the Gro- 
lier Club, the New York Public Li- 
brary and elsewhere. 

Not only are the individual exhib- 
its happily chosen, but the descrip- 
tive labels are unusually effective 
in that they combine an air of de- 
lightful informality with a compe- 
tent résumé of the salient features. 
The owners of these literary relics 
have apparently had a grand time 
bringing them together. Who can 
ever hope to acquire an 

“Bay Psalm Book,” 1640, the first 
book printed in British North 


00 America, of which there are but ten 


recorded copies? ‘‘For books of 
such importance and rarity,’’ we 
are persuaded, ‘‘the average collec- 
tor must be happy with a photo- 
mechanical reproduction,”” and a 
a very satisfactory example of one 
is placed in evidence. On the other 
hand, as palpable proof that mir- 
acles still occur, there is shown an 
original of the earliest American 
edition of ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ a 
formerly unrecorded edition, print- 
ed by Hugh Gaine at New York in 
1794. This is one of those lucky 

ds, ‘‘discovered in a second-hand 
furniture shop on Long Island and 
purchased for $1.” 


another case one’s eye is cap- 
tured by a card entitled ‘‘Brows- 
ing Bargains.” Here are two in- 
offensive books that were picked up 
from dealers’ sidewalk tables. One 
is a “Beaux Stratagem,’’ London, 
1768, the other a separate pamphlet 
edition of the preface by Bernard 
‘Shaw to Brieux's ‘‘Three Plays,” 
the copy owned by Shaw's biogra- 
pher, Dr. Archibald Henderson, 
with his bookplate and signature. 
These two books were “‘purchased 
in November, 1934, for 10 cents 
each.”” This is bait indeed. Cer- 
tainly the Farquhar is not the 
coveted first edition, printed by 
Lintott without date in 1707. But 
it need not be, and the author of 
the descriptive label, with his char- 
acteristic flair for pointing out 
significant details, calls attention to 
the chaste typography .of that 
period of English printing and to 
the name of T. Caslon, of the 
famous family of typefounders, in 
the imprint. 

Printing in its various stages is 
surveyed, from its antecedents in 
early example of calligraphy down 
to recent specimens of the typogra- 
pher’s art. Three forms of Baby- 
lonian clay tablets are shown with 
a brief explanation of how they 
were made and of why the char- 
acters are called ‘‘cuneiform.”’ On 
the wall is hung a group of strips 
of papyrus (laminated stalks), on 
which are inscribed parts of ‘‘The 
Book of the Dead,”’ Egypt, c. 2000 
B. C. Then there are a manuscript 
from Ceylon written on a palm leaf 
(a form of calligraphy still in 
vogue there), a manuscript leaf 
from Tibet, another in Coptic, 
fifth or sixth century Egypt; an 
Antiphonary of Lombardian origin, 
c. 1600; a Hebrew illuminated 





manuscript scroll of the Book of! Fimea 


Esther, called a ‘‘megillah’’; from 
the Netherlands, c. 1650, an illumi- 
nated manuscript of the Psalms 
with historiated initials dnd decora- 
tions in the margin, ‘sixteenth cen- 
tury, and a manuscript leaf of the 
Koran, Persia, seventeenth century. 
ees 

ICUNABULA is pictured to be- 
gin with by a genuine leaf of 
the ineluctable Gutenberg Bible; 
then, to indicate the origin of print- 
ing in England, a leaf of Caxton’s 
“Chronicles of England,” 1480 
(scarcer than the Gutenberg Bible) ; 
at its height by a beautiful Book 
of Hours on vellum by Kerver of 
Paris, 1498; and finally, by a Greek 
and Latin lexicon printed by Aldus 
at Venice in 1495. The last is in- 
cluded rather as an association 
book, for it has the large and at- 
tractive bookplate by Diirer of his 
great friend and patron Pirck- 
heimer. This was Aldus’s first 
dated publication, and since Pirck- 
heimer was in Venice that year it 
is probable that he purchased this 
copy directly from the printer. 

The eighteenth-century reaction 
in England and France against in- 
ferior printing and the low state of 
engraving on wood is demonstrated 
by two books wherein, like the 
Pine’s Horace of 1733, the entire 
contents were hand engraved on 
copper.. The work of Caslon is em- 
bodied in his broadside typesheet 
of 1734, of which only two copies 
of the original are known. The ex- 
ample on display is of the reprint 
made in 1738 for Chamber’s “Cyclo- 
pedia.’”” Then there are two trial 
pages for the projected Kelmscott 
edition of Froissart’s ‘‘Lives,’’ 
which was never published. 


The first newspaper printed in 
America was the “Publick Occur- 


rences Both Foreign and Domes- 


tick,’’ issued at Boston Sept. 25, 
1690. The only survivor of the orig- 
inal edition is in London and the 
exhibition contains a facsimile. 
Equally scarce, because the first edi- 
tion is known by only one copy, is 
that somber Ulster County Gazette 
for Jan. 4, 1800, with its mourning 
borders, containing news of the 
death and funeral of President 
Washington. Attic rummagers sel- 
dom fail to becOme insulted when 
told that their ‘‘discovery’’ is one 
of sixty different fake reprints and 
of no value. Copies of this spurious 
newspaper continue to plague li- 
brarians and a specimen of this 
freak of American journalism is 
here on display, perhaps as a warn- 
ing of the kind of bait to be avoided. 


ses 

THER warnings are to be found 

in William Blade’s well-known 

treatise ‘“‘The Enemies of 
Books,”" of which the first edition, 
London, 1880, and a presentation 
copy to boot, is spread out before 
us. It lies open at the large folding 
plate which gives a seventeenth 
century scientist’s ‘‘more or less 
imaginary conception of the libra- 
rian’s Public Enemy Number 1,” 
more familiarly known as the lowly 
bookworm. Another of the ‘“‘Books 
About Books’’ is the ‘Historical 
Account of the Substances * * * 
Used to Describe Events * * * 
Printed on the first useful paper 
manufactured solely (sic) from 
straw,’’ London, 1800, and with it 
is shown one of the experimental 
efforts to find substitutes for rags 





in paper manufacture, a little work 


in French containing twenty-one 
samples of paper made from grass. 
straw and other vegetable sub- 
stances. 
ses 
MONG the many branches of 
collecting represented in this 
fascinating exhibition are 
bindings, -extra-illustration, chil 
dren's books, including horn books 
and miniature editions (shown un- 
der a magnifying glass), Indian 
captivities and “other Americana, 
modern first editions, presenta- 
tions, authors’ manuscripts, proof 
revisions (a peep at an author’s 
mind in action) and autograph let- 
ters. They cannot be described here, 
but there is space to refer to one 
exceptionally interesting exhibit. It 
is the printed slip, dated Nov. 1, 
1887, used by Oliver Wendell Holmes 
after his sight became impaired, 
which reads: ‘‘Dr. Holmes regrets 
that impaired -eyesight and the 
large demands made upon him by 
distant and unknown friends oblige 
him to contract his hitherto ex- 
tended correspondence and to avail 
himself of the services of an assis- 
tant in writing.’"’ Over it Holmes 
has inscribed in ink, ‘‘See what I've 
come to!’’ But seven years later he 
was still able to use the pen, as is 
apparent from a dated stanza from 
“The Last Leaf,”’ the paternal 
grandfather of the author of 
“Moby Dick’’ and a member of the 
Boston Tea Party. 

Tt is from such _ intelligently 
planned informal little exhibitions 
that the public may derive the great- 
est pleasure and profit. They 
should make fresh converts to the 
cause of collecting and open up new 
avenues of interest to those who are 
already devoted to the hobby. 








(Continued from Page 10) 





know the people, witness the scenes 
of which he writes, he knows 
enough about them and under- 
stands and appreciates the spirit of 
the time so well that his story, 
built around historical facts and 
events, is constructively true in its 
depictions. 

Mr. Barrows represents himself as 
having gone, a lad of 17, into the 
Judith Gap region in 1880, when his 
father was establishing a saw mill 
further up the river and in Ubet, 
just then a-borning, a general store 
and a stage station. From the first 
he got bits of work with cattle 
and sheep herders, gradually be- 
coming a skilled cowboy; he made 
good friends among Indians, half- 
breeds and cowmén, learned the 
necessary lore of pitting himself 
against the skill and wariness of 
wild: animals when he needed to 
shoot them for meat, of wrestling 
with the perversity of ‘‘cow brutes,”’ 
and of meeting the frontier at its 
own game, whether of weather or 
of man. He saw and was a part of 
the rapid change of the 1880s of the 
town and the region from the last 
outpost of civilization to a settled 
country of fences and fields, 
schools and gardens. As a young, 
ambitious man he had his share 
in all this, and his narrative tella of 
his activites in the cattle business, 
his part in the running of the stage 
station, his acquaintances and ex- 
periences among the cowboys, the 
Indians, the frontiersmen of every 
kind. It is rich in cowboy and fron- 
tier yarns, authentic tales, colorful 
and dramatic, put into their own 
mouths, and there are accounts of 
various happenings characteristic 
of the time and the place. Among 
these is the story, significant of the 
temper of the frontier, of the lynch- 
ing of a half-breed horse thief, fol- 























— 


lowed by an attack by Vigilantes on 
a cabin held by an outlaw gang 
which resulted in the lynching of a 
dozen criminals and the recovery of 
a large band of stolen horses. 
Among these they found horses 
from all over the Northwest, and 
some from Canada with the royal 
insignia, V. R., burned on the hoof. 
The author follows this with ex- 
planation and argument in defense 


Miscellaneous Brief Reviews 


of such summary measures of fron- 
tier justice. 

Mr. Barrows has written an inter- 
esting book, dramatic and colorful, 
and depicting as he does in lively 
fashion a section of the frontier 
not yet well known in books, at the 
moment of change to civilization, 
he has added a worth-while narra- 
tive to our literature of the North- 
west. 








( Continued from Page 4) 


played admirable fortitude in meet- 
ing her own personal trials and be- 
reavements, of which she had more 
than one woman should have been 
called upon to endure. And she 
could, when political ends made it 
desirable, command a very spirited 
kind of stubbornness, 

On the whole, though one is by 
no means persuaded of her grasp 
of statecraft, this steady, unrea- 
sonable holding to a middle course 
may serve in place of statecraft— 
as more modern examples than 
Queen Anne’s serve to show. One 





In Defense of Queen Anne 


is unable to see her as the ‘‘great 
Queen’”’ Mrs. Hopkinson has at- 
tempted to create for us. Marl- 
borough’s victories made her reign 
glorious and she had not even the 
credit of choosing Mariborough— 
having done her best to set the 
amiable Prince George in his place. 
But she emerges as something 


nonentity so many students have 
been content to think her, as an 
understandable and very human 
woman whose fine qualities were 
mainly of the heart and not of the 
head. 
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History and Biography 
ONE WOMAN’S STORY. 
nieva. 12mo. New York: Alfred 


King. 


$2.50. 
A Russian war nurse’s experi- 
ences at the front, and under the 
Soviets in Leningrad. 
TRUE ANECDOTES OF AN ADMIRAL. 
By Robert E. Coontz. Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Dorrance & Co. $1.75. 
Reminiscences of a retired ad- 
miral of the United States Navy. 
i feos New York: ihe tee: 
cong * and 
Spanish uests in North 
. South America in the. fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 
JESUS: Told by the Wandering Jew. By 
12mo. New York: E. P. 
Dutton Reg $3.50. iin 
A narrative of the life of Jesus. 
Translated from the French. To 
be published Jan. 4. 
SINCE 1914. By J. H. Landman. 
New York: Barnes & Noble. $1.50. 


aspects 

of the important nations during 
the past two decades. 

INDIA, MINTO AND MORLEY. 1905-1910 


— Mary, Countess of Minto. 
Sve. New York’: hs Macmillan — 


Selections from the correspon- 
dence between the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State bearing on 
Indian reform. With extracts 
from the journal of the Countess. 

CAVALIERS AND PIONEERS. Volume I. 
Edited by Nell Marion Nugent. 8vo. Rich- 
‘mond, Va.: The Diets Press. 
Abstracts of Virginia Land 
Patents and Grants, 1623-1800, to 
be published in five volumes. This 
volume includes those from 1623 
to li 

THE MONEY SUPPLY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN BEFORE 1720. By 
Curtis Nettels. vo. Madison, 
Wis.: University of 
A study of early American cur- 
rency. 

AN AMERICAN: MEXICAN FRONTIER. 
x i ™ University of North Parotine. 
A historical, economic and social 
study of Nueces County, Texas. 

THAD STEVENS. By Thomas - 
SR Woodley. 8vo0. Harriabure, Pa.: The 

Telegraph Press. 


A biography of a political figure 
of the Civil War and reconstruc- 
tion days. 

FRENCH REVOLUTIONS. By E. L. Wood- 
ward. 12mo. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $3. 


The significance of the rise and 
fall of French governments since 
1789. To be published Jan. 3. 
Fiction 
AMERICAN FAMILY. By Faith Baldwin. 
12mo. New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 





RBGING. By Katherins 
on i2mo. New York: E. P. Dutton 
The lives of three women in an 
English village. To be published 
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voyage. 
French. To be published Jan. 4. 


. | THE FOUNT OF CASTALY. 
Gordon. i2mo. 


THE GLORIOUS POOL. By Thorne Smith. 
a York: Doubleday, Doran & 
A humorous fantasy. 

York: eset f lye $2. whe 
A house party in Connecticut. To 
be published Jan. 3. 


DELAY IN THE 8UN. Anthony Thorne. 
— New York: Doubleday, Doran & 


“Complications among a party of 
tourists, detained in a Spanish 
village. 

THE TRANSIENTS. hee Van Doren. 
12mo. New York: Morrow & Co. 


A fantasy. To be published Jan. 2. 


Art 
FINE PRINTS OF THE YEAR. 19%. 
Edited by Malcolm C. Salaman and 
Susan A. Hutchinson d4to. New York: 
Minton Balch & Co. $2.50. 
Twelfth annual review of con- 
temporary —— and engrav- 
ing, from England, America and 
the Continent. 
RICHMOND: Twelve of the 
on the J: By White. 
. Richmond, Va.: Garrett & Massie. 
With an introduction by Julia 
Sully. 


Literature and Essays 


WHO READS WHAT? By Charles 
Compton. i2mo. New Y: : The H. 
Wilson Company. $1.25. 

Studies of the readers of Mark 


H. 
w. 


MOLDERS OF AMERICAN THOUGHT, 
1933-1934. Edited by William H. Cordell. 
i2mo. New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $2.50. 

A selection of twenty 
essays from American 


recent 
ines. 
A MANUAL AND THE 
ART OF WORLDLY WISDOM. By Baita- 
sar . Springtield, fil: 


By Joseph 


WAS EUROPE A SUCCESS? 
Wood Krutch. 12mo. New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart. $1. 


Essays on art and political phi- 
losophy, four of which appeared 
originally in The Nation. 

POINTS: SECOND SERIES, 1866-1934. By 

Perey H. Mutr. Ove. Now York: RB. E. 
Bow! Company. $5. 
Data concerning collector's items 
of modern authors. A new volume 
in the Bibliographica ‘Series, 
limited to 500 copies. 


Poetry and Drama 

THE HUMAN DAWN. By J. Redwood An- 
derson. 12mo. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $2. 
A philosophical poem. 

LOLLY-POP. PEOPLE. BY Lewis Flint. 
8vo. a Pa.: Publish- 
ers. 


Poems about children. 





2 By Aseienet 
Historical Publishing Compapy. 

A book of poems, 
POEMS, ET CETERA. By David Green- 
hood. 12mo. San Francisco, Calif.: Helen 
& Bruce Gentry, 605 Commercial Street. 
A collection of verse. 


WRAITHS. Irene H. Moody. 12mo. New 
York: The Company. $2. 


A book of verse. 


FAITHS MEN LIVE BY. 
Archer. 8vo. New York: 
Sons. $3. 


Discussions of twelve living re- 
ligions. 





il 





Martin J. Scott. 12mo. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. 50. ¢ $1.65.) 
Paper covers, cents ( 3“ 
cents). 


Discussions of modern social and 
religious problems. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO YOU 
12mo. New 


Shoemaker. = 


York: 


America. 


summary of Buddhist scrip- 
tures, translated from the Japa- 
nese. 





Juvenile 
KAI KHOSRU. Dorothy Coit. 12mo. 
New York: Thea Arts. $1.50. 


Five plays for children. 

Un, Cage oc Ses 
Press. $1.50. ; 
How to build and play a flute, for 
children. With illustrations and 
musical themes. 


Business 


A_SUCCESSFUL INVESTOR'S LETTERS 
Fat Trosnen benteeg,” * 


Advice on investment 
ment. 


Economics and Sociology 


manage- 





BASIC ECONOMICS. By J. G. Evans. 
12mo. fe N. C.: The Univer- 
sity of N Press. $1.50. 


A new approach to the study of 
economics. 


ESSAYS OF WILLIAM GRAHAM SUM- 
NER. Edited by Albert Keller 
and Maurice R. Davie. 2 volumes. 8vo. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press. $3 each. 

Volume I contains General and 
Sociological ; Volume I, 
Economic and litical 


with a bibliography. 
MERITISM. By. Jerome G. 
Mass.: The 
ing House. $2.50. 


Locks. 12mo. 
Publish- 


A program for an economy of 
equity to abolish profit and pre- 
serve incentive. 

UNION - MANAGEMENT COOPERATION 
IN THE “STRETCH-OUT.” By Richmond 
C. Nyman, in collaboration with Elliott 

Smith. 8vo. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale Press. $3. 


An account of an experiment in 
Pequot Milis. 


Education 


A series of addresses on univer- 
in a changing 
MODERN METHODS 


IN THE 


CHURCH 
SCHOOL. By William Grime. i2mo. New 
York: Round Table Press. $1.50. 


A program for use in junior boys’ 
classes. , 
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Latest Books Received 


MIND, SELF 


WHO'S WHO, 1008. Ove. Hew * The 
Eighty-seventh annual issue. 
Travel and Description 


LAST OF THE WIND SHIPS. Alan J. 
Villiers. . New York: Mor: 
row & Co. 

The vo of the four-masted 
bark ‘ ’* around the Cape 


in 1938. With many illustrations 
from photographs. To be pub- 
lished Jan. 3. 


New Editions and Reprints 
VIRGIL’S WORKS. by J. Ww. 


Transiated . Ww. 
Mackall. 12mo. New York: The Modern 
Library. 95 cents. 


A one-volume edition of ‘“‘The 
Aeneid”; ‘“‘Eclogues,"’ “‘ sid 
in a prose . A new title 
in the Modern Library Series. 
THE COLLEGE Edited by 
James Dow 8vo. New York: 


GARGANTUA AND PANTAGRUEL. By 
Francois 18mo. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $3.50. 


A one-volume edition of the trans- 
lation Sir Thomas Urquhart 
and Peter Le Motteux, newly an- 


notated. 

A volume in the New Shake- 
speare edition, edited by John 
Dover Wilson. 
OULLIVER'S TRAVELS, AND SELECT- 


PROSE AND VERSE. Jonathan 
New York: Random House. 


$3.50. 
A new title in the Random House- 
Nonesuch Press one volume edi- 


tions, with Gulliver and 
selections from Swift's writ- 
ings. 
Miscellaneous 
YEAR oF - 
Y. and edited by Evan E. 
New York: Noble & 
Noble. 
The sixth annual collection 


THE LANGUAGE OF CRICKET. By W. 
J. Lewis. 12mo. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $4. 


THE RISE DESTINY THE 
MAN JEW. — 
goque and School Extension ef the 


















OUT THIS WEEK! 
THE SHOT FROM THE 
DOOR 





by Charles Barry 
Introducing once again the pop- 
ular ex-Superintendent Gilmartin of 
Scotiend Yard . . . by the author 
of “Death in Darkness. ” ($2.00) 
THE SPRING BEGINS 
by Katherine Dunning 
An emotional, dramatic novel 
concerning the lives of three 
women. ($2.50) 
DIVERSIONS & PASTIMES 
by R. M. Abraham 
A book of pastimes, puzzles and 
tricks for yb dy, 3 4 
age or inclination! ($1.75) 


BRITANNIA WAIVES 
THE RULES 
The new laugh hit—en astonish- 
ing Cc. Pp 4 of Misia. 
tion about England by Frances 
(who has never be 
LeCocq 
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THE IDEAL BOOKCASE ‘S| MODERM LIBRARY 





























Ghe Colophon 


A BOOK COLLECTORS’ QUARTERLY 


Copies of Volumes 111, IV and V, for the year⸗ 
of 1932-3-4 respectively are still available. The 
—AAA 

lished. These thrée volumes are the last before the change to next 
year’s New Series. Adroit collectors will not miss this opportunity. 
Four parts {about 400 pages) in each volume, each Part bound in 
boards. A treasure house of collectors’ lore. Folder upon request. 
Published at $15 per volume. Volumes III and IV now, #10; Volume 
V, $15. Remittance with order. THE COLOPHON, 229 W 43, N.Y. 
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periodical in its field ever pub- 
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references. Rate, Ite. per word. A 


asemmatz BOOK EXCHANGE 


mnouncements 
white space or broken Mnes, $1.00 per line. 


Readers are requested to re- 


port unsatisfactory dealings 


with any advertiser. 





Bargain Offers Literature of Other Nations Books Wanted 


Professional Services 


. Professional Services’ 



































DISCOUNT SALE. SCHULTE’S|.KEEP YOUR FRENCH UP-TO-DATE! GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH. SPECIAL | GPECIAL DISSERTATIONS, 
20% semi-annual sale now in progress. ICH BOOK CLUB, 568 Madi-| THOM® & ERON, INC. — —— from published a ggg IS 
During January we offer without reserva- cum Avenne, Hew Fork. offers eben mente ; ; in New York The records, with coat-of-arms, $12. — : — 
fied books at Seount ot 20% tor Fre 838 ~ Se. the best buyers and distributors of ste works pam agg an er — moderate charges; scholarly standards 
cash. “Every book in our store, regard-| of French Literature for iS lus qed socmme-nend —— other rescrds. Genenleg- — 
less of value oF salability, goes into this $15 a year. To stimulate —~ y- IF NO —— ical Research 600 Carry venue, 

’ sale; also all unsold previously | we will deliver to new before — large or Washington, D. C. ‘THESES, ADDRESSES, COMPOSITIONS, 
catalogued, as well as many new| Jan. 31 LUTELY FREE CLIF-| [ts Svantages accruing ts the Seller of | NOVELS, STORIES, BOOKS—FICTION, written to definite Bce- 
ones . Following few TON'S New -English , a Siecle es non-fiction manuscripts placed, criti-| nario and Radio Research, 
selected “at random with al-| or: ‘Nouveau Petit Larousse,” all —— with @ coneses are cized, revised. Personal assistance for| scholarly typing, H 
ready deducted. prices only when | Dictionary- nearly 1,800 THOMS & ERON, INC., NRA, New Authors invited. LAU-| twenty years’ lag 
cash accompanies order. refunded es, each $3.50. 89 Chambers St. (near Broadway) RENCE ROBERTS. LITERARY AGENT, | rates. firenant SERVICE 
jh — —— —— “] ILLUSTRATION,” CHRISTMAS NUM- New York City. : 55 West 42nd St., New York. 300 West 234, New York. 
tion: Bulwer-Lytton tufastrated ‘edition). BER. foremost French Weekly, Pro- Telephone WOrth 8-9. Mz ~ TYPESETTING AND PRINTING OF 
2% volumes, 4.80. Brewer's World fusely illustrated, nearly 100 ‘2, Books, stories, articles and verse criti- books for and authors is our 
Best Essays, 10 volumes, $7.20. Dickens,| all suitable for framing. De EDi-| J)AUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, INC.| cized and marketed. and scenario| specialty. We can save considerable 
15 volumes, $12.00. Duabai’s History of TION, $2.50. FRENCH BOOKSTORE. 556 book-buyers are| department. THE WORK-| Craft Press, 342 Hast S6th SteN.Y, 
Travel in America, 4 volumes, $8.00. Madison Avenue, ‘‘New York's EST — oy & for cash at Best ._ Inc., 570 Av.. New York. * 
(iNustrated edition), 20 volumes, 00. | French Bookshop." Mail order catalogue Market Prices entire Hbraries or small | JEsay IX 
Sivek and Latin Ctassice, 18 volumes, | _20c (stamps). collections of salable books. Miss Trimble eriticizes, 3 commission. No advance 
$12.00. |. Ingersoll (original Dresden sdi-| | IBRAIRIE FRANCAISE, COIN DE wanted: American Historical! Reading $3. Highest professional stand-| fe Sor avs. —— 
— volumes, cingsley (lm: open be. — ——— Gag 3. | Pa. ter 108 W. , N. Y.). 
Dekock (limited iMustrated), 25} 8t.. New York. in French —8 eS Rockefeller Center, New York. gs —— 
volumes, $12.00. — History books and magazines. monthly. | sets 7, Fegenoehy, Ccout e M iG . airvice, Os Madison Ae at ore PLaza 
of England (latest, revised otttion) ee — is | Autographs. Will call anywhere. eripts excellently typed, revised, criti-| 3-217. 
volumes, fe Longfellow — —r — TG | ovals at our expense. i ExGinel naib Bal sitention. SS ea co 

tehell (definitive edition), — erature," Pine Bookshops, NRA. _%. — 
c—— * — abe tes eae 
Tales (unab: edition Arabian Nights), “"R-Press,”’ Russian Authors’ Agency, reasonable fees. American Registry, 726 
Tp yokumes, $42.00 Ruskin, 13 volumes, a Amsterdam oe York. "| Jackson Place, W: * D. F 
American . * - 


















































revision; efficient, inexpensive. 
BUY Goop Books. 8t., Boston. Margaret "Wormser, $02 Broadway, AL: : Bookbindi 
Special priced items not usually avail- | $y 4-1772. : ng 
able. Samples from our last stock. As fields of interest. Wafco, Halleschestr. | ROOKS BOUG: ON SUBJECT. » | GLIPCASES-—Protect your valuable books, 
Our Price. | —20-—_Beriin, . Catalogs free. ANY QUANTITY, ANY PRICE! professional criticism en. Elsa An- &c., in custom- 
Browne What's What in the LA A 5 A ders, Globe Theatre, Broadway, New | made cases. particuiars. Prairie 
ee Bok Company, 110 Bast 424, = Sets, 6 eS — York. 5 x , Omaha, Neb. 
1931 ($4.00)....... . % 5 MANUSCRIPTS, DETAILED ATTEN- | HGGELING, 6 EAST 1TH, N.Y. Cc. 
Holmes ee Be cc Ss po Bane, Beep. niet — A Fa 
Kantorowicz —— Rare, First, De Luxe Editions : now totfier, — a= iterature. STuyvesant 9 
Oxford, 1982(§4.75).1. a =O 
Marvin J WHITNEY COLLECTION OF JOHN MIL- | WANTED-CASH; IMMEDIATE MANUSCRIPTS INTELLIGENTLY | CORLIES, MACY & CO., 41 PEARL OT. 
—— $2.50 3 ton offered for sale; 250 items ie: ° revised. 000 words, $1. 16 New York. 
Port — — from 1641 to 1838. Many very rare. Cata- call prombtiy, “entice  Nrartea: smal wast 20d St. Blizabeth Urmmancy, Periodicals, Fine Books. test 
eeeeescocce ° a 3 modern laneous 
Pringle-Pattioon Iden of inimortality, Ox- | FINE CATALOGUE OF VIRB? EDITIONS, ance oe — 
Rogers & Hariey —— ($3.25) ..1.00 eer en ae Sere ees Pe es fhendation ‘to others. Hart's Bookshop, STAMP and COIN EXCHANGE 
from Latin| 6§7 Bast seth. (98th). Riverside . be 
yeti ’ 45 | JUVENILES-NEW LIST OF EARLY . — — *— returned 
1‘ ($2.50) . s a 7 New Year. Ri J V REMOVED WITHOUT EXPENSE. hak greoutg abieee te Lewe groides extreme 
* eat '$4.25)....... ar ‘ormser, est 48th, N. Y¥. C. remy ea [i A seat , Fane renee, 
— — 9— ag ; ‘VOlunteer 5-2130- QUE OWN U. 8. ASSORTMENTS WIN $300 CATALOGUE VALUE PRIZES 
umes (315. wher i) — Seneee. Philip Duschnes, 507 Established since he parted, stam oh attret in FREE contest sponsored by “Stamp 
* oe Present." Ox- . Fi®sT EDITIONS, INSCRIBED BOOKS, ee at ln cat mounted 38 —— the createst stamp” sensation tn 
reference items at wane 22, Gandara | Books—European Dealers tant Amerioan and Ragtigh authors, Pur. 70 U. S. envel —— 2.00 — reading a — Ras 
see San oom beth. ENGLISH KS. WE HAVE BEEN| East Séth. ere a 53 ption, free to approval applicants 
—— NOBLE. INC. ful jn locating OUT-OF- LARGE AND SMALL sO 200 U: & post. ail face aitl--.- ‘ — yg WY 
, GREAT MID-WINTER STORE-WIDE | US FOR YOUR WANTS. | All inquiries PRICES PAID. Altree Bookshop, 114 The last 2 combined A 
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p° Sales No Charges, No C. 0. . 
in General Should Not Miss Feneous ‘books. 
UNRIVALLED OPPORTUNITY. 
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Marine Publications 0 ing Hh gig pe Hayy Prints and Etchings 
GFP MODEL BUILDING, PROFUSELY | — “and, duihors best ber. ETCHINGS BENSON, HASSAM, BEINT- 
search Bocksty: Dept 3. Salem, Mass. | Wen th ee SL oe cuy Mager, SS Wert aon 










































_ CATALOG OF HOME STUDY BOOKS AND| _Price 10 cents, ‘Asdrens Lyabrosk, n't” Boo —— ee eee Pictured News 
fron Write — — ___ Back } Numbers RES Ce A on . Album . ‘Gnoss STAMP J The news of the world in 
School. Mass. ACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES: SPE- for gy He a 156 Market St. : MN. J. ; : 

— Bookstore, | _ Yellow Springs, Ohio. : — lige sedge 
— — text-| 141 Fourth Av.. New Yorn. PROTECT YOUR BOOKS WITH SILVER Coins id-Week Pictorial ; 
books; catalogue. Reeve, * Send for free sen — 
founder. aut Goa aia Giver, e357 Gienweon, FhDIAN PENNYS. 25 by The New York Times Com- 








bought ; pany. Subsbcription 
Waray) “atalogue. Stack’s, 69 th Ave. |! Western Hemisphere, $4; other 


rates: 
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— Queries and Answers ~co- 


This department is designed to , good, don't do any harm. Live and 
assist in the location of com- jlet live .-.. .” 


“The Old Violin” 


Brace & Co., New York, 1928), for Nov. 17, 1917, as a re- 

where its title is. ““My Mother's le medicine in question was it from The Beaumont (Texas) 

Garden.”" The first stanza reads: |ever used as a conversational ape- ee — 
sié of the first is: 


sources, the names 0 There were many flowers in rient. 

de.. which found M. M. desires the poem by mother’s en, * to the same effect have |Summer comes an Summer goes, 

hrough the usual of titled ‘ Touch of the| Sword-leaved gladiolus, taller far | 06" received from Mi te < Buds the primrose, fades the rose, 
books of refer- | Master's Hand,’’ that begins: ‘It : lin, a a . Bis-/ But his footfall on the grass, 

ence re @ |was battered and scarred and the|Sticky-leaved petunias, pink and| bee Warner. jayne, Fa.; Carolus |Coming swiftly to my door, 

oe er than 4 | auctioneer scarcely thought it worth . Westfield, I shall hear again no more, 


his while to waste much time on 
the old violin.” 


greatest general —— sky. —2 Tufts, Woltville Nove 
be addressed to the Editor |“South in Fall, North in Spring” | , Miss Louella D. Everett, Bos “Lifted Coup, chvs — Gans poem 

Yous Times. They should te wne. | H. L. H. requests the author's en, N. J.; Miss Elizabeth D.| Miss LOUELLA D. EVERETT. — 

ten on one side of the paper only |"*™e and the poem that begins: | N Buffalo, N. Y¥.; Jennie E.|Boston, Mass.: The poem, “Lifted “The Moon Is Full” 


must South in the Fall rth in the| Bisset, Pittsford, N.Y. and Mar-| Over,” requested by A. M.S. in e 
and — eggrae agp rs Tox 4 the and no pares — wihdine, NN. J.;| your issue of Nov. 25 ia by Halen aCe ee eo 





address of the writer as pring, lyn, N. Y.: The poem wanted 
— * Requests for poems | Over the country and back they| Mrs. Henry D. Holmes, Montpelier, a Jackson, born Amherst, | 7 ‘5. H. in your issue of Nov 3 
must be accom Two long lines in a V-shaped fan| _ — PSS + Seager wll + 12, 1885. ovel | Cooper. Tt was published in The 
ov atbblin’ as they fly, Marcus Whitman From Oregon of Indian life —— —— and reprinted in The 
50 r land where iver ran ANNA WIR MAS ‘orth 2 poem - Literary Digest several years ago. 
QUERIES Flappin’ in the sky. Bergen, N. Te he necrh about |As tender mothers guiding baby|The complete poem follows 
REE Rs which N. S. N. your is- steps, WILD 
“A Place Where Angels Sing” “A Home to Love” sue of Nov. 25 is “Whitman's Ride | When places come at which the tiny —2 
—— — see |r repo. ony, as & Sal be ors spill 
may ‘ uni - It may ° y moon won’ 
uted to John Keble, the title | containing these lines: “‘Low it was|in “Great Americans as Seen arms 


over 

je OF first line of which is, | cog warms and wide « home to love|the Posts” edited by Burten Ste.|Of love, and set them down beyond And it won’t fall out when it hangs 
“Lord, make my heart a|from sire to son.” venson and published by J. B. Lip- the harm, askew. 
place where angels sing.” — pincott Company. According to a|5° did our Father watch the pre-| The bees suck honey from tall red 
—— “A Robin’s Wedding Morn” note in this volume, the BN oi —— were GFA BEE 

E. B. desires the name of the| scribes a ride across the continent stones » who ey won" nk of it. 
“The Vastness of Eternity” |, uthor and the poem entitled above| Undertaken by Dr. Marcus Whit- Bees never do. 

une 




















D. 8. wishes the .uthor’s name . I morn-|™Man _ (1802-47). Lewis I 
and the poem containing these lines: Se enn tee ea Soaing of a robin in —— —* —— Oregon — —— pat Bea — — = 
Where falls the glow from sunset /2 par — as * int * pay Bag <2 —— —e—e⸗ B i Yi Mrs. Eyes wrap toad — the saints 
5 urs Dies” ‘udson’s Company recognized Benjamin, Newark, N. J.;|She dragged it brambies 
With eyes half weary of the light F. H. O. wishes the author’s | t# value and, in October, 1842, pre-| Mra. 8. C. Davis, Lincoln Park, — cotee aieeen 
again I see thy face |name and the that reads|Pa@red to bring in a large body of |N » ior ree » Bitza-| But my heart won't break of it 
Calm with the peace of those who |something like this: “The music |©™etants to occupy it Dr. Whit- ct San, woe — — 
see murmurs and dies, as we eS Se ae See | coe et Gai cae * ¢ Anne Magan, New York 
Through all life’s transient , there are tears in your pi — — Sales the * <y; Thomas , Baltimore, 
moc ing eyes as I hold your . Oh, government. He managed to reach — » |Md.; Mary Duncan, Danville, Va.; 
The vastness of Eternity! love, for the last time only, list to/ Washi a 3 in “Summer Comes, Summer Goes nclair Hertell, New York City; 
the old refrain just for tonight, only spite of terrible hardships and the|_Mrs. HILDA R. STICE, Urbana, A. Lawrence, a. 
“Trees Need Not Seek Beauty” | tonight, and never with me again.” | 1 Jae, brought 4 Oregon | Ill.: The poem by A. K.|D. C.; Lucy Weinstein, New York 
M.M # INSWERS corte Caton teccnue Withee on in your issue of Nov. 25 is “While A Irving ’ 
jatar ia tee thos Geet at chee ANS turned to his post after his ride |Summers Pass," by Aline Michaelis. | Anoka, Minn., sent copies of this 
need not seek for “He That Loses” across the continent, and he and was published Literary poem 
beauty. It will come to LOUELLA D EVER. | bis wife and twelve companions 
pgm a aga iran ml nan tee S: ETT * — LS ee 
e ” , Boston, Mass dians. near * G Py 
lines referred to by W. E.| 1847. The lines quoted by N. 8. N Latest Books Received 
“The Widow's Lament” McK. in your issue of Nov.|are in the sixth (not the last) 






































W. V. wants the poem entitled |25, “He that loses wealth loses | *tanza, which reads in part: Continued from Page 13) THE BEACON SERIES OF PLAYS. 3 
above ‘fanting ‘ena |much; he who loses « friend loses |My trusty beast, ‘tis the com-|  ‘ — Pamphlets. Syracuse, N. Y.: ‘The Willis 
fishing tabs thet toll ond thive ure more; but he that loses mand, tem: English language for| The f, ‘three-act : 
those who bowl and w *} loses all,’ are by Cervantes (1547-| Go on, I leave to thee the way cinllaet and guncenl veaner. Youth Gomes Tri fg Lag ot 
It is the story of the u~happy life | 1616), a Spanish writer, author of |I must go on, I must go on, — Bean aan’ Gen 
of a wite whose husband has taken | ‘‘Don Quixote.”’ on aan = —— aa rape PR? Eee Be ee | ker = by Katharine Kavanaugh, 

* gong Frege * ’ rs’ e * 3 * 4 “« ” ~ 
—— “My Heart in My Hand” For —— I may never gg — Ss D. Appleton-Century Com-| and ‘obgoblin House, gon 
“More Worlds Waiting” OHN D. COLLINS, Glens Falls,|And dare thy clouds, A discussion Sf child training| Tiss. 

S. M. F. desires the authot’s name |N. ¥.: Re the quotation asked for) 5 Divide; — from the Roman Catholic view. (eee ee eee mph to 
and the poem containing these lines: | by F. H. in your issue of Oct. 21. eet ee Geen » | point. , cents. : 

There are more Reap et there are Nov. 25, “I'll hold out my hand | But for thy future, * THE mand Pre —— — w. pat een —— — 
For the way climbs oe ie —— gone Pecamaete suber: | WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH. By Cas- 

est sun, speare’s ‘‘The Tempest”: edited Burton Stevenson and| A monograph on printing. Edition :” Seripta Mathematica of Yeshiva 

Where the white ones to their by 49 ‘ Amsterdam Avenue. No charge 

mystic mating Ferdinand: “‘Ay, with a heart as|published by Houghton Mifflin| limited to 49 copies. College, Am . 
And the holy will is done. Sie bee's uy * of free- | Company. GEMS: aL "Thomeot. Gro. “Lae pa on cars sg sketch of the 
“Tom, My Maltese Cat” Miranda: “And mine, with my “The Nelay Sever" 3,230 Sunset Boulevard. 60 cents. | THE PACIFIC Co LONGSHORE- 
oe heart in’t: and now farewell.” | Rev. THOMAS W. DAVIDSON,| Some elemental facts for the| MEN'S STRIKE OF By Herman 

C. B. L. wishes to identify the fol- — D. D., Holland, Mich.: In answer] amateur collector and gem-cutter.| Fhleser. Famphiet. Sen Frendisce, Calif. : 
eInS, Sees Fee ep She bein | "ave. About, The Beckum. Fone’ ito tin. oar of B.C. = in your ep le ygomngyarony or ei 
ning of a poem: R. CAUCHARD, Hoboken, N. J.: | issue of . 2, I am giad to for- Pamphlets behalf * Waterfront —* 
I chose him out from all the rest, |May I take the opportunity to say | ward to you a copy of the old poem, - aap a 

my Tom that ‘Le Vase Brisé” wanted in| ‘The Noisy Seven.” I have never |THE SINGING OF THE SKINS | By| Tencuhoremen's Board, 

He had three lovely brothers . . . | your issue of Nov. 4 and answered|een able to discover the author./ fia: The Angel Alley Press. ngshoremen’s 
- . . but now he is ugly, old |in these columns of Dec. 2 was| My opinion is that it was written) 4 collection of verse. Vest Pocket | PSQn 1"? .AMEMICA’S TOGROMS ont 
* and fat, : written by Sully Prudhomme (1899- Barty Ather the No. € The New tua 

handsome Maltese Thomas cat. ) and not ppée (1842- | poem ‘our-l stanzas, The ization of anti-Semitism 

“The Circus Played Our Town” oa sg ike copenved ‘fn 1001 spires — — Pamphiet. —— pow Fa weg 5 ¥ 

own . , ’ ’ y . 
“Not — —— to Hoyle” the Nobel prize for literary excel-| That good old man in Heaven, - — TE. ae by the author, Washing- “ETANDS TODAY..ByGulncy ‘Wright. 
7 lence. Coppée was an assiduous |The class in the old red schoolhouse —— : The Uni- 

F. R. D. requests a copy of| playwright and a short-story writer | Known as the Noisy Seven. An analysis of some of the “ — 
“Somebody Else.” This poem vas of some note, but his real contribu-| Ruth C. Ash New York essential features of the law on| Number 9 of the Day and Hour 
one of Nat Wilis’s famous recita-|tions to literature are in the field| sent the poem” tO Y"| this question. Series. 
tions, which begins: of poetry. Several other readers —S— — .|A PRIMER. By Samuel Crowther. Pam- 

The circus played our town one | ent this information. “Treasured in My Memory” age ag ⏑ Eee Pounée- FICTION 
Three day, — “I Looked Into Your Eyes” — Sees soem, ae . — on the economics of 

The tiger man wan ciot te : Miss MATILDA A. de SIMONE, |in your issue of Dec 2 is : the — 6 AND 
The boss came to me and : Stapleton, N. Y.: One the poems | chorus of ‘“‘A Flower From My An-| CATHOLICS. Mrs. Abel J. Gregg. 

“Somebody's got to get them cats.” —— by — D. B. in your gel Mother's Grave,”’ a song popular * —— ——— (Si t th Y ) 

Also . * from ‘Three about 40 I do not know : ixteen ear 
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“The story of the man as a 
human adventure must, by 
force of its inherent, dram- 
call coun peasaieaiea 
strange psycholog: 
values, be found intrigu- 
ing to the last degree.” So 
Hervey Allen wrote, in his 
first preface to Israfel 
whieh is generally re- 
garded as by far the best © 7" 
life of Poe. Mr. Allen has fe? * 
now revised the book, ~ 
which was originally pub- 
lished in two volumes at 
$10, and it is being issued 
. the fine single-volume 
edition. shown be- 
—* scene to the right 
is a photograph of a sculp- 
tural setting done by 
Dwight Franklin for the 
Charleston Museum. 
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ISRAFEL tvcar atian por 
By Hervey Athen 


—if you join the Book-of-the-Month Club at this time... 















EARE aware, from our correspondence, 
that a great many people intend at one 


time or another to join the Book-of-the- 


Month Club, and through pure oversight fail to do 


so. This special offer is made, frankly, to overcome 
this procrastination by making it really worth while 
for such persons not to delay longer. We suggest 
that you send the coupon below for a booklet our- 
lining the many things the Club is now able to do 
for bookreaders, and explainirig in detail how it 
operates. - 

Do you know, for instance, that as a member you 
are not obliged to take a book every month; nor are 
you ever obliged w take the specific 
book-of-the-month chosen by the 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INc. 
386 FourtH AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 


JJ 
the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves 
me in no obligation tb subscribe to your service. 


sis judges. You may buy it or nor, as you 
‘. please, after reading the judges’ pre- 
publication report about it. Nor do 
you have to pay any fixed sum to be 
a member of the Club. You simply 
pay the regular retail price for such 


ends; For several years now, close to $1,000,000 
worth of free books EACH YEAR have been appor- 
tioned among the Club’s members; these book- 
dividends are books, old or new, like this Hervey 
Allen biography, which no person with a well- 
rounded personal library would want to be without. 

Second, without a penny of expense, through the 
reports of the judges you are kept completely in- 
formed about all the important new books, so chat 
you can choose among them with discrimination, 
instead of having to rely upon advertising and 
hearsay. There are several other advantages, .10t 
readily measurable in money, that cannor be out- 
lined here for lack of space. 

Surciy, within the next year, the distinguished 
judges of the Club will choose as the book-of-the- 
month or recommend as alternates, af least a few 
books that you will be very anxious to read and 
which you will buy anyway. Why-nor—by joining 
the Club—make sure you get these instead of-muiss- 
ing them, which so often happens; get the really 


oh LT RT SF MRR MENGE SER OL BE eae A ~ books as you decide to buy. What _ substantial advantages the Club affords (such as the 

— then is the advantage of joining? book-dividends mentioned, if nothing else), and at 
There are many: first, book-divid- the same time get a copy of ISRAFEL, free. 
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WHAT THE TYPICAL NAZI THINKS—AND WHY 


By HAROLD. CALLENDER 
Lonpon. 
N the struggle in the Saar which 
will ‘reach .its climax in the 
plebiscite to be held on Jan. 13, 
Nazi mentality faces without 
comprehending the democratic prin- 
ciples represented by G. G. Knox, 
British head of the Saar Commis- 
sion, and the League's agents ad- 
ministering the plebiscite. 

Knox and the electoral officials 
consider that the Saar has a right 
to decide whether it shall return to 
Germany—a right derived from the 
Treaty of Versailles—and that Saar 
inhabitant lhould be allowed to 
choose freely their future sovereign- 
ty. But to the Nazis the 
Saar is German territory 
torn from the Fatherland 
by an unjust treaty and 
must be recovered at all 
costs. Any pressure exerted 
to this end seems to them 
justifiable. But the great- 
est obstacle to the sweep- 
ing victory they hope for 
is precisely this Nazi men- 
tality, which offers such 
sharp contrast to that of 
Western democratic coun- 
tries and to that of many 
Germans in the Catholic 
Saar. 

In the recent address to 
one of those mass assem- 
blies which the Nazis have 
made into a national insti- 
tution Herr Hitler assured 
his followers that ‘the 
nervous period of the nine- 
teenth century has been 
brought to an end in Ger- 
many” and that ‘‘there 
will be no further revolu- 
tion in the next thousand 
years.”’ 

If this struck any of his 
hearers as a slightly dar- 
ing assertion, they gave 
no sign of it. Perhaps they 
had grown accustomed to 
the habit of discussing 
politics in terms of millen- 
niums—a habit character- 
istic of Dr. Rosenberg, 
the intellectual guide and 
official encyclopedist of 
the Nazi party, who soon 
after Hitler's advent to 
power explained to the na- 
, tion thata new millennium 
: had been inaugurated. 


ee ¢ 





OLITICAL leaders in 

other countries usual- 

ly are happy if they 
can manage to forecast 
the results of the next 
election or the next parlia- 
mentary roll-call, without 
aspiring to project their 
prophetic vision ten cen- 
turies into the future. Few 
would venture to predict 
that their own work would 
“endure, or even be remem- 
bered, for a thousand 
years. 

But to the Nazis the 
processes of histgry do not 
seem so obscure. They are 
convinced that they have 
done something which, ‘as 
a historical event, is com- 
parable to the creation of 
the Roman Empire or to 
the Reformation or to the 
French Revolution. They feel sure 
that those living a thousand years 
hence will look back upon the rise 
~ of Hitlerismein much the same way 
that Protestants look back upon 
Luther's , or that Britons and 
Americans :look back upon the 
Magna Cart#. 

For, in their own estimation, they 
have not only saved Germany from 
disintegration but have saved West- 
ern Europe from _ bolshevism. 
Speaking of the invasion of Ger- 
many by communism, Herr Hitler 
recently said that ‘‘just as in past 
ages the stream of peoples and 
races from the exhaustless East 
poured over Germany, so again our 
country became the dike against a 
flood that otherwise would have 
swamped Europe and its culture.” 

The Nazi theory of history is very 
simple—much simpler than theories 


“The 








His Mental and Moral Isolation From the Western World 
Is Greater Than His Country’s Economic Isolation 


sometimes tentatively advanced by 
specialists in the subject. It attrib- 
utes the evils and the unrest of the 
last century and a half to the French 
Revolution and to liberalism, de- 
mocracy and socialism—these being, 
in the Nazi view, disruptive and de- 
structive doctrines which it was 
Hitler's mission to vanquish. In a 
recent lecture on history ana culture 
Herr Hitler recapitulated this Nazi 


affected by this upheaval and has 
been at the centre of ‘‘the crisis of 
the last 150 years.“ When in No- 
vember, 1918, ‘‘the Marxian thrust 
struck our people, the question of 
Germany's downfall or survival was 
decisive for a world development of 
unimaginable proportions.”’ 

This question was not settled, ac- 
cording to the Nazis, until 1933, 
when their counter-revolution de- 





conception in these terms: 


Marching and Drilling and Field Manoeuvres Seem to the Typical Nazi an Admirable Display of Vigor.” 


The French Revolution ‘“‘shook to 
its foundations an order of society 
and a system of ideas nearly a 
thousand years old.”” “A Christian 
era was obliged to compromise with 
the theories of liberal democracy, 
and did so. A patriarchal social 
structure was undermined. New 
ideas, economic, cultural and polit- 
ical, swept over the nations, op- 
posing what had previously been 
sacrosanct and proclaiming what a 
tho past had perse- 
cuted.’’ ‘‘The philosophy of the lib- 
eral epoch. led to the international 
ideas of Marxian socialism,’’ con- 
tinued Herr Hitler, ‘and this in 
turn led to anarchic chaos of com- 
munistic dictatorship.” This hap- 
pened because the principles ‘‘of a 
thousand-year-old human commu- 
nity” had been destroyed. 

Germany was, of course, directly 


stroyed the “menacing spectre’’ of 


Marxism which came, via the lib- 
eralism of the nineteenth century, 
"from the French Revolution. Last 
year, the Nazis believe, Hitler and 
his Storm Troops at one stroke re- 
lieved Western Europe of the threat 
of communism and eradicated in 
Germany the last traces of the lib- 
eralism and democracy which they 
regard as pernicious doctrines, thus 
wiping out (so far, at least, as Ger- 
mans are concerned) the entire 


and the English liberals and repiac- 
ing it with a new conception of the 
State and-of culture which is des- 
tined to prevail for at least a thou- 
sand years. 

. This, in substance, is the Nad 
theory of history. Herr Hitler has 
said that the Nazi revolution would 
not have succeeded had it not been 











based upon a philosophy—a ‘‘world 
attitude,’’ as the Germans call it. 
And in nearly every one of his great 
oratorical efforts, usually lasting 
ninety minutes, Herr Hitler has in- 
cluded a sketch of recent history on 
these lines. 


He has repeatedly asserted that 
the unsuccessful war and the peace 
treaty with its humiliating ‘‘war 
guilt clause’’ and reparations provi- 
sions were attributable not to mili- 





tary defeat but to the betrayal of 
the soldiers by Jews and ‘‘Marxists"’ 
at home. In this way the evils of 
the French Revolution, democracy 
and socialism are ingeniously linked 
with the lost war, the lost provinces 
and colonies, the Jews and the for- 
eign debts on which Germany has 
lately suspended payments: 


is only by reference to this view 


basis of the history teaching in the 
schools—that one can gain anything 
like an understanding of the Nazi 
mind and the manner in which 
Nazis judge contemporary events. 
Germany's economic isolation, now 
become a national policy, is only 
one aspect of what might be called 


her withdrawal from thé Western !- 





democratic world, in which, even 
before the Nazi era, she felt some- 
what out of place. The mental and 
moral gulf between Germany and 
the West, which leads Hitler, Goeb- 
bels and lesser Nazis to complain 
that the outside world has turned 
against them and refuses to com- 
prehend, is likely to grow wider 
while the Nazis remain in power. 
How, then, does the average Nazi, ~ 
imbued with the party’s version of 
the war and the counter-revolution, 
view the world of today? One must 
leave out the soldier-adventurers 
who originally forried such an im- 
portant part of the Storm Troops, 
the industrialists who helped fin- 
ance and sought to cap- 
ture the movement, the 
monarchists and Junkers 
who allied themselves with 
it for their own ends, and 
those ‘‘Konjunkturpoliti- 
ker’’ or climbers of the 
band wagon who have be- 
come ardent Nazis since 
the Nazi victory. For these 
are not typical of the Nazi 


masses. 
typical Nazi may 
é ie imagined as a 
youngish man, say be- 
tween 20 and 40 years old, 
of lower middle-class ante- 
cedents. He may be a 
small clerk or shopkeeper 
or farmer or university 
student. He has had a good 
common-school education, 
possibly supplemented by 
study at the German equiv- 
alent of our high schools. 
He is a decent, sociable, 
jovial fellow. He is not a 
sadist and would not enjoy 
smashing anybody’s face, 
even a Communist’s; with 
the butt of a gun or lash- 
ing an opponent’s bare 
back with leaded thongs. 

But he is inclined to ro- 
manticism ; heresents what 
-he has’ so often been told 
is the humiliation of his 
country; he feels sure that 
Germany should have equal 
rights, including that of 
armament, with her neigh- 
bors; he has an almost in- 
stinctive respect for dis- 
cipline; and when he is 
surrounded by 10,000 of his 
fellows listening to a per- 
suasive appeal to his pa- 
triotism, or assured by his 
superiors that he must give 
“blind obedience” (to use 
Hitler’s words), he sub- 
mits—with almost Oriental 
resignation—to the will of 
his leaders. 

This he does the more 
readily since he has none 
of the individualistic bias 
of those educated in demo- 
cratic countries; since he 


e*e* 


for nearly two years he has 
been even more completely 
shut off from the non-Ger- 
man world than he was in 
the days of a relatively 
free German press and has 
received only such news of 
either domestic or foreign 
events as the Nazi authorities have 
chosen to give him. 

He may feel a sense of disappoint- 
ment that National-Socialism has 
become in practice nationalism 


Nazis are doing all they can for the 
common man; he is certain there is 
no alternative but communism or 
chaos : 


He is not disposed to be critical 








( Continued on Page 14! 
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By P. W. WILSON 

HE finger of time, revolving 

on the dial of the twentieth 

century, is completing a year 

that has been crowded, day 
by.day, with an amazing medley of 
dramatic events. A new year, no 
less crowded with far-reaching pos- 
sibilities, claims the succession of 
the calendar. 

Issues are unsettled, ideas are de- 
veloping. But amid the rapidities 
of a streamline transition, two sim- 
ple, fundamental! questions confront 
mankind. For all nations, for all 
classes within nations, for all races 
and -religions, they are the same 
questions. Can peace be preserved? 
Can prosperity be restored? To sum 
up the situation: Is there, or is 
there not, to be security? 

It is the mass-mind that demands 
an answer to these questions and 
the mass-mind is abnormal. Society 
suffers from the strain and stress 
of the depression and there are 
economic and political casualties. 
Millions are unemployed. Other 
millions are exiled or segregated by 
sovereignties that deny them the 
elementary right of law-abiding 
life on this planet. 

Inevitably there is economic shell- 
shock, and in homes that are hun- 
gry and harassed, especially in 
parts of Europe, pessimism spreads 
like a plague. There is fear of war. 
There is doubt as to recovery. 

It is not by hysteria, however 
prevalent, but by sanity that the 
fate of civilization is decided; and 
despite all incidents to the con- 
trary, there is evidence of a com- 
mon sense in the world that re- 
strains dangerous impulses and 
seeks reasonable solutions. On the 
two great issues, peace and pros- 
perity, this is the common sense 
that slowly but surely is making 
its influence felt. 

sees 

N the international! field the pes- 

simists seem, at first sight, to 

have,.a perfect case. Have not 
Germany and Japan abandoned the 
League? Is not disarmament, 
whether on land or sea, a hope that 
has been dashed to the ground? Is 
there not a struggle over the map 
of Europe that never ceases? Does 
not Japan insist on expansion? 

All of this is true. Yet the fact 
remains that, during a year of un- 
precedented proveeations, there has 
been no major breach of the peace. 
Volleys of sparks sinations 
excitements along frontiers, orator- 
ical bellicosities—have fallen on the 
powder magazine but no explosion 
has followed. One such mine fired 
at Sarajevo blew the Old World to 
bits. This new world remains in- 
tact. 

The pre-war powder was dry. The 








post-war powder is damp. It is sat- 
urated with the sagacities of a bit- 
ter experience of what war means, 
and the outlawry of war is proving 
to be no mere form of words but 
@ pronouncement that statesmen 
have to face. The Kellogg-Briand 
pact may be a scrap of paper. 
Hands would tear up the scrap of 
paper, but they hesitate. 
ees P 

is not on treaties and covenants 

in themselves but on underlying 

public opinion that peace depends. 
There is a practical pacifism at 
work which deals promptly with 
immediate emergencies and acts as 
a powerful deterrent. That paci- 
fism makes its appeal to public 
opinion and, owing to the radio 
and the press, public opinion is 
mobilized as never before in human 
history. Autocracies censor news- 
papers and control broadcasts with- 
in their respective frontiers, but 
they cannot muzzie discussion in 
the world as a whole. And the 
trend of this discussion is against 
war. 


In the English-speaking world the 
detestation of war is outspoken, and 
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HOPEFULLY THE WORLD EMBARKS ON 1935 


In the New Year It Looks for Answers to the Quéstions: 
Can Peace Be Preserved? Can Prosperity Be Restored? 


it is attributable to four main con- 
siderations which present them- 
selves to the man in the street: 

First, a modern war is not the 
occupation alone of professional 
soldiers. Entire nations have to be 
mobilized—men, women and, as is 
beginning to be apparent, even 
children of tender years—and this 
mobilization in time of peace is in- 
compatible with much that has 
been meant hitherto by civil liberty. 
Families are conscious as never be- 
fore that the military system im- 
poses on them a burden and ex- 
poses them to peril. 

Second, a new fact of cumulative 
importance is the publication of 
memoirs of statesmen, admirals 
and generals, which reveal aston- 
ishing miscaiculations and per- 
sonal animosities, including acid re- 
criminations, charges and counter- 
charges, the price of which inade- 
quaciee—as the civilian is apt.to 
say to himself—has to be paid by 
the man in the trenches. Much of 
this literature will have to be 
analyzed with care by the historian. 
Its immediate effect is to create a 
profound skepticism as to the con- 





duct of war by those who are sup- 
posed to know how wars should be 
condygted. 

Third, there is a general dissat- 
isfaction over the results of the 
World War. Viewed in the retro- 
spect of the past fifteen years, that 
appalling struggle seems to multi- 
tudes of people to have been lost 
by every one and won by nobody. 
A future war—whatever the occa- 
sion for it—would be equally 
calamitous, so it is argued, for vic- 
tors and for vanquished. 

Fourth, there is the denunciation 
of the ‘‘merchants of death.’’ What- 
ever be the rights and wrongs of 
the munitions inquiries, there is no 
doubt as to the view, just or un- 
just, of an increasing number of 
average folk. They think that these 
industries make large profits out 
of wars and the preparations for 
war and that, with arms across the 
frontiers, they are organized into 
what may be called the black in- 
ternational. ° 

Among the pacifists, the dictators 
would not wish to be included. 
They like to salute and to be saluted 
at parades. It is part of their policy 
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Hott From Nesmith. 


More Closely Knit the World Becomes. 





to order their legions to march in 
step and submit to regimentation. 

But the autocrats also know that 
the basis of their authority is civil, 
not military. Let a war break out. 
At once the executive and the des- 
tiny within the executive would 
pass to other hands. The State 
would still be totalitarian. But it 
would be totally out of control. The 
creatures of revolution as a sequel 
to war do not need to be informed 
that war may be prelude to revo- 


lution. 
see 


MID the excursions and alar- 
ums there has been a change 
in diplomacy. It had been 

structural; there was « framework 
for negotiation—the League with its 
new Parliament House of Man at 
Geneva, the Pact of Locarno, the 
Washington treaties and other 
agreed arrangements. For the 
moment, diplomacy is out of: the 
framework and into the melting 
pot. The future will show how far 
this fluidity is formative. 

Throughout the world the atti- 
tude of the United States is 
watched with an immense and an 
increasing curiosity. Foreign states- 
men are usually mystified—or pro- 
fess to be-—over the policy of this 
country, but there is one fact that, 
as they think, they can understand. 
President Roosevelt appears now to 
command a two-thirds m&jority in 
the Senate. His is an opportunity 
for initiative that has been enjoyed 
by none of his recent predecessors, 
and he has shown himself to be a 
man of initiative. 

There is asked once more what is 
coming to be the eternal question. 
Expressed in its broadest terms, it 
is whether the United States in- 
tends to pursue a policy of isola- 
tion or of participation. In which 
direction is she moving? 

Numerous and shadowy are the 
speculations that envelop the mark 
of interrogation. Will America join 
the World Court? Will she be more 
clearly associated with the League? 
To what extent will she divest her- 
self of interest in the Philippines? 
And what would be the attitude of 
Britain if she were left alone to 
face Japan in the Far East? Is 
any importance to be attached to 
rumors that this country is prepar- 
ing in advance her ideas as to ex- 
port trade in the event of another“ 
war? Some, at least, of these un- 
certainties will be resolved during 
the year 1935. 

eee 

UT of the present situation 
there emerges a deep and com- 
pelling idea. It is not political. 

It is not economic. Legst of all is 
it nationalistic. It is personal and 
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By CHARLES FITZHUGH TALMAN 


VERY few years there is a 
Winter season on the Atlantic 
when storms follow one an- 
other in quick~ succession, 
when waves batter small ships 
until. their superstructure and 
steering gear give way, when the 
full unleashed power of a gray gale 
brings disaster. This is such a 
year, and within the space of a 
few days two ships have been 
smashed into helplessness and 
abandoned, and others have cheated 
the sea only by good fortune. 

The storm that whips up seas to 
heights difficult to measure, and 
that slices their tops off and huris 
them in long lines of stinging 
spray, is a majestic and fearsome 
sight. As the waves gnaw at the 
land, tearing sand spits apart, 
growling in thunder against the 
rocks, they inspire awe. But to 
know their actual power one should 
be aboard a ship that is being 
forced into their teeth, and feel the 
drunken quiver of the hull, hear the 
crashing blows which boom below 
like the crack of doom. 

It is in such storms as these that 
small freighters are beaten apart 
and founder. They sit low in the 
water and the seas pile over them 
and strike their upper works with 
blows that crush and rend. They 
smash the bridge and dismantle the 
steering gear, rip off hatch covers 
and fill the holds with water, tear 
boats and davits and stanchions 
from their places and leave the ship 
a helpless hulk, her crew dependent 
on good fortune and the skill of 
rescuers. Then waves dance the 
Dance of Death, ruthless destroyers 
of man and his works. 

ees 

is ofteh the liners that come to 
port with tales of lifeboats 
smashed or carried away, steel 
booms bent and twisted, hatches 
stove in and seamen injured. Big 
ships are seldom lost, but at times, 
paradoxically, they take more pun- 
ishment than the smaller vessels. 
The reason is that a small vessel 
rises and falls with big waves, 
pitching as their slope changes, 
while a long one, tending to remain 
on an even keel and span the 
waves, suffers from their breaking 
force as does a fixed structure on 

shore when assailed by the surf. 

Some years ago a large cruiser off 
the Philippines was badly damaged 
by a typhoon, although a small gun- 
boat passed through it unscathed. 
But when the small ship is heavily 
loaded and seas come aboard it is 
much more quickly vanquished than 
the liner. 

Man has been attempting to over- 
come the fury of the sea since the 
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A Struggle That Never Changes and Never Ends—The Ocean’s Chargers Assail the Coast. 


THE GREAT WAVES UNLEASH THEIR MIGHT 


They Batter Ships Ruthlessly, Sinking the Weakest, and 
Their Action Is Constantly Studied by Scientists 


first days of recorded navigation, 
and he has done so to a tremendous 
extent, When one looks at pictures 
of stately galleons, with their high 
bows and poops, one wonders how 
they made their way around the 
world. The design of ships has 
been modified according to experi- 
ence, but very slowly. The marine 
architect. still struggles with the 
problem of the proper hull and bal- 
afice, so that a ship may ride the 
billows safely, smoothly and with 
a minimum ‘expenditure of power. 

But when the ship is finally sent 
to sea the task remains of guiding 
her through storms. It is part of 
her master’s strategy to lay a com- 
fortable course, through seas that 
he describes (with no thought of 
esthetic appraisal) as ‘‘ugly,’’ and 
in an emergency to smooth the 
wrinkled brow of the deep with the 
magic of oil. And sometimes he 
finds himself called upon to go to 
the aid of another ship and to send 
out boats which by some miracle of 
courage and seamanship find their 
way through the turbulence. The 
things which brave men can do 


with a boat in a raging sea are 
beyond comprehension. 
see 

HILE to the sailor the attack 

of the sea is a vital problem 

of life and death, to the 
physicist who seeks to explain the 
phenomena of waves it-is a mathe- 
matical equation. It is remarkable 
that until a few decades ago sci- 
ence did not know how waves were 
produced. Today the process is 
partly explained by the knowledge 
of “wind structure’ that came to 
light through the researches of 
Langley and his successors in the 
field of aeronautics. 
“ The wind is never a perfectly 
smooth flow of air. It is always 
full of eddies, which involve more 
or jess vertical motion. ‘Thus an 
initially level water surface is sub- 
jected to unequal pressures at vari- 
ous places and becomes humped 
into small waves as the wind moves 
over it. When such waves are pro- 
duced, they, in turn, increase the 
turbulence of the wind by opposing 
obstructions to it. Thus eddies in 





the air make waves in the water 





and the latter make bigger eddies 
in the air, which increase still fur- 
ther the size of the waves. 

It is the eddies among the waves 
that enable gulls to soar more 
easily over water than over land, 
and the presence of eddies is also 
revealed by the fact that a sailing 
vessel, in the lee of a big wave, 
sometimes has her sails taken 
aback by a momentary reversal of 
wind direction. 

On the open sea the waves, 
though they may race along at the 
speed of an express train, do not 
carry the surface water far with 
them. A floating log, as a wave 
sweeps under it, is seen to make 
little or no advance, but merely to 
rise and fall with a small movement 
to and fro. It is the form and not 
the substance of the wave that 
travels along the surface. 

Waves tend to occur in groups, 
with comparatively calm water be- 
tween the successive groups. Watch 
the leading wave of a group and 
you will note that it soon dies out, 
the one next behind it taking the 
lead. At the same time new waves 
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Majestic and Fearsome—The Sea Whipped by a Storm. 
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rise one after another at the rear 
of the group, so that the general 
appearance of the assemblage of 
waves remains unchanged. The 
group as a whole advances only 
about half as fast as the individual 
‘waves composing it. 
ees 
is an ancient belief that 

every tenth wave—or some say 

every ninth—is exceptionally 
big. A different idea has grown up 
among sailors to the effect that 
waves generally come in groups of 
three. German fishermen speak of 
such groups as ‘‘the mother with 
her two daughters,”’ the middle one, 
supposed to be the highest, being 
the ‘‘mother.”” The grain of truth in 
such notions is that two or more 
systems of waves are often running 
at one time in different directions 
and at different speeds over the 
sea, leading to various combina- 
tions. Two intersecting waves pro- 
duce a big one; two troughs unite 
to form a deeper trough; and there 
are all gradations between these ex- 
tremes. 

This con:bining of waves belong- 
ing to different series leads to an 
endless variety of shapes as well as 
sizes, and thus the pattern of 

ds and holl assumed by 
the surface of the sea is often ex- 
tremely intricate. Greatly exag- 
gerated ideas have always prevailed 
on this subject. Waves of impossi- 
ble dimensions are often seen in 





height the unbroken wave 
could attain. 
The usual 16n-instrumental meth- 
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BUSY MR. GARNER IS READY 


Silent Vice President 
Swings Into Action 
As a Liaison Man 
For Roosevelt 


By MILDRED ADAMS 
WASHINGTON. 
HEN John Nance Garner, 
Vice President of the 
United States, returned 
to the capitaltrecently he 
spoke of himself as ‘‘just a country 
boy trying to get along with city 
slickers,’’ and said that such a one 
feels ‘like a jack rabbit when the 
dogs get after him. He just has to 
crawl under a prickly pear, or a 
thorny bush, and say nothing.” 

His words were not taken with 
real seriousness by those who knew 
him best. Indeed it seemed to be 
generally understood that he was 
using language more to conceal 
thought than to reveal it, and that 
under the picturesque phrases lay 
a warning that he intended to go 
on preserving the Vice Presidential 
tradition which a writer of musical 
comedy once immortalized in the 
character of Mr. Throttlebottom. 
One of the characteristics that 
make him so valuable to the New 
Deal-is his instinctive sense of how 
much the old ways mean to the 
country at large, and how much 
safer the country feels if at least 
one or two of its favorite traditions 
are respected. ° 

But if he is preserving the letter 
of the custom by which Vice Presi- 
dents, like good little girls, are 
seen but not heard, there is more 
than a suspicion that he is doing 
far otherwise with the spirit of it. 
In fact, there are certain people in 
well-informed circles in Washing- 
ton who look on him as one of the 
more successful of the precedent- 
smashers, and who speak with 
marked respect of the influence of 
the Vice President in the coming 
session of Congress. They insist 
that he is conducting the office he 
occupies in a way which, compared 
with that favored by his immedi- 
ate predecessors, amounts almost to 
a revolution. 

Whether his course is his own or 
a reversion to the ideals of the 
Founding Fathers is a matter of 
opinion, but there seems to be lit- 
tle question that it is new within 
the memory of the present political 
generation. 

es*e¢s 
the first place he does not at- 
tend banquets, a fact which in 
itself is a major change. In the 


Just how Startling are those ap- 
parently simple lines of action one 
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The Vice President and His Wife—“Partners in Work as Well as in Matrimony.” 


fice at 8 o'clock every morning in 
order to function as a spare tire. 


who is also his wife, may say that, 
judging from the number of people 
announced they 
it looks as though 
going to 
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admiring friends. 
office had only one 
exit, which meant that whenever he 


i 





Works of Art Project oil painting 
of Texas longhorns and a poem 
about his native State. But that is 
a very smal) showing of souvenirs 
for a man who has been in public 


. | life as long as he has, and of whom 


it is recorded that he has actually 
been presented with some 126 gavels 
already. It gives one the feeling 
that space here is reserved for 
work. 

As for his own private office, that 
room opens into the reception room 
and into the corridor, so that he 
can move with the least possible 
loss of time from his big desk to 
the rostrum of the Senate. The 
desk almost fills the room. On the 
wall are a few cartoons, and four 
photographs, 


House, on excellent terms with Gar- 
mer, the Democrat; and Garner 
swapping stories with Will Rogers. 


going 

of stenographers; Mrs. Garner, 

in a blue dress with a thick pile 

of papers in one hand, nodding as 
she went through. Then the Vicé 
President himself burst out, all 


offered by the tufted white of his 


famous eyebrows, beaming welcome. 
He did not act in the least like the 
pathetic Mr. . On 


the contrary, the sense of power he 
conveyed was immediate and star- 
tling. 

He was busy and conscientious 
and bothered. He had just got back 
to Washington, and there were all 
these things to do. He did not give 
interviews,-and he could not be 
quoted. Moreover, “‘I can’t camou- 
flage, and my’daddy taught me not 
to tell lies. I’m not running this 
firm. The Cap'n, he sits up there 
in the White House and talks to me 
by telephone and tells me what he 
wants.” He was always awfully 





giad to see people. One could, of 
course, stay and swap yarns, but 
there was all that work to do, and 
it seemed a shame to waste the gov- 
ernment’s time. 

No word about legislative plans 
for the coming session, not even 
about those which concerned his 
own job. No word about what mys- 
terious thing it was in the life of a 
Vice President that got him to work 
at 8 o’clock in the morning and 
kept him so busy. 

He was willing to admit that he 
had spent the Summer hunting and 
fishing, that he had taken inches 


H 


Associated Press. 


@ great deal of shaking of strange 
hands to do. 
ses . 


HAT he accomplishes with all 

this intense activity must be 

e learned from sources other 
than Mr. Garner. What he intends 
to accomplish in this next session 
can only be predicted on the basis 
of his previous record, and what- 
ever indications of Congressional 
plans and executive lines of action 
come now and then to the surface. 
Mr. Garner is the first Vice Presi- 
dent to emerge as a real legisiative 
force since the early days when the 
presiding officer of the Senate 
worked with the President to shape 
this then infant Republic. Of his 
immediate predecessors, Mr. Dawes 


his mark on the job, but apparently 
he quickly found that activity on 
his part was not desired. Mr. Cool- 
idge, Mr. Marshall, Mr. 
showed no signs of any such am- 


i 








dining out. 
There is also another factor in all 


In addition to whatever abilities 
( Continued on Page 15) 
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YOUNG KING PETER TRAINS FOR HIS TASK 



























































‘ Soldier. 


By G. E. R. GEDYE 
BsgLoraps. 

HETHER the advantages 

of kingship counterbal- 

ance the disadvantages 

may in most cases be open 

to argument. The sense of power, 
the subservience of every person to 
the ruler, the pomp and luxury of 
a monarch’'s surroundings may per- 
- haps compensate him for the cere- 
monial, the rigid time-table and the 
necessity of maintaining at all 

~ times the expected ‘regal dignity."’ 

It is just within the bounds of 
possibility that the advantages help 
to counteract the worst disadvan- 
tage of all—the life-sentence to be 
haunted by the same few bars of 
a usually wearisome melody, morn- 
ing, noon and night, day out, day 
in: the local national anthem. But 
though other monarchs may find 
that the blessings of sovereignty 
outnumber its curses, for King 
Peter II of Yugoslavia, 11-year-old 
‘‘Petrushka,’’ as his mother calls 
him, kingship has brought no single 
compensation for what it has cost 
him—his boyhood. 

From his earliest childhood Peter 
has been trained to kingship. Over 
his bed still hangs the motto which 
his father wrote out for him: “A 
prince must work as hard as any 
other boy.“ Now he is finding out 
that as King he has to work far 
harder. 

Before Peter was sent to England 
the problem of his education caused 
much heart-burning to his parents. 
He was being educated privately at 
the palace along with a number of 
the promising scholars of Belgrade 
high schools, who were carefully se- 
lected to study and play with him. 
The King insisted that the boys 
should |treat hirff as an equal, the 
masters like any other boy. But it 
was of no avail—masters and boys 
involuntarily adopted a deferential 
tone and manner toward little Peter 
Karageorgevitch, and the King saw 
that he was becoming a prince be- 
fore his time. Nobody pulled the 
Prince’s hair—nobody boxed the 
Prince’s ears. 

ees 

a similar situation King Carol 
of Rumania recently told the 
Bucharest boys (including the 
son of a carpenter and the son of a 
street-car motorman) who are be- 
ing educated in the same way with 
Crown Prince Michael that if he 
heard of any of them being hit by 
his son and failing to hit back he, 
the King, would himself apply the 
royal hand. Such was the awe of 
the kingly hand that a princely eye 
was well blackened by the fist of a 
carpenter’s son a fortnight later, to 

Carol's complete satisfaction. 

King Alexander was less success- 
ful in getting his son roughly han- 
died. But there was one place in 
Europe where it was possible for a 
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prince to be treat- 
ed like other boys 
—an English 
school. Here at 
least one could be 
sure of royalty’s 
being at a dis- 
count, so little Pe- 
ter was equipped r) 
with the Yugoslav 
equivalent of an 
English school 
outfit, including 
tuck box and 
trunk,and packed 
off in the compa- 
ny of his English 
tutor, C.-C. Par- 
rott, to Sandroyd 
Preparatory 
School, at Cob- 
ham, Surrey, on 
Sept. 26. King 
Alexander, who, 
like the Queen, 
was devoted to the 
boy, went special- 
ly from Belgrade 
to Lake Bled, 
where Peter was 
spending his Sum- V 
mer holidays, to 
say good-bye. He 
never saw his son 
again. The sub- 
machine guns cracked at Marseilles 
and-a fortnight later King Peter II 
reigned in his stead. 

Arrived in London, Peter and his 
tutor spent several days doing the 
sights—the Abbey, the Tower and 
the Houses of Parliament—while 
staying in a London hotel. Few 
Londoners who saw the rather 
solemn-looking, thin but handsome 
little boy in a flannel jacket and 
short knickers with bare knees 
taking an early morning constitu- 
tional in Hyde Park with his tutor 
knew that he was the Crown Prince 
of Yugoslavia. None guessed that 
the child would within a fortnight 

monarch 


European. 


arrived and kept guard all night in 
the school grounds. 

At 6 A. M. Peter was called and 
Mr. Parrott told him to get ready 
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At 11 He Has to Work So Hard at His 
Studies That He Has Little Time 
Left for the Play He Loves 


truth concerning his father’s death. 
That same afternoon he left with 
his grandmother from Victoria Sta- 


|tion for Belgrade via Paris. 


eee 


SAW him for the first time one 
week later in the Yugoslav capi- 
tal. We were waiting for the 
funeral service in the cathedral to 
begin when full-throated cries of 
“Zhivio! Zhivio!’’—‘‘Hail’’—greeted 
one of the number of royal cars. 
Inside the car, in the chocolate 
gray uniform of the Sokolse—gym- 
nastic associations—a small bare- 
headed boy with big, dark eyes sat 
between two women (the Dowager 
Queens of Yugoslavia and Rumania, 
his mother and grandmother), look- 
ing with interest 
at the dense 
V crowds, the troops 
and police. An 
hour later he 
walked beside his 
mother in the fu- 


and not knowing 
his identity, one 
would have been 
inclined to say: 

“He looks like 
an. intelligent lit- 
tle chap, but how 
solemn! Perhaps 
he works too 
hard. Looks as 
though he could 
do with a few 
square meals and 
more fresh air 

_ and romping.” 

An intimate 
friend of the royal 
family has given 
me an account of 
the little King’s 
daily life since he 

returned to Yugo- 


dows open Winter and Summer, 
which would shock the average 
Yugoslav, with his dread of fresh 
air. The rooms are not in the main 
building of Dedinje Palace, but in 
a wing specially built for the ac- 
commodation of the Princes. There 
is also a Summer palace for the 
Princes at Topola, close to the 
Royal Mausoleum where King Alex- 
ander is buried. 

Peter breakfasts à l'anglaise—tea, 
porridge or bacon and eggs and 
marmalade replacing the universal 
coffee and rolls of Belgrade. Gen- 
erally his brothers breakfast with 
him. After breakfast he rides in 
the park on his pony, Susie, ac- 
companied by his aide-de-camp, 
who towers as much above his royal 
master as his black charger does 
above Susie. From'8 to 12 Peter 
is at his books, where he follows 
precisely the curriculum laid down 
for the first form of a Yugoslav 
high school. 

Hie teash 





8 are selected profes- 
sors of the Belgrade schools and 
colleges; most of them come from 
the high school established and 
maintained by King Alexander, 
close to Dedinje. But when he has 
finished with the ordinary school 
studies King Peter is not free like 
other boys of his age, but has to 
put in extra work learning lan- 
guages, the elements of administra- 
tion and constitutional history, the 
details of the history of Yugoslavia 
and the House of Karageorgevitch, 
and the elements of military edu- 
cation. His instructors in these 
subjects are professors of Belgrade 
University and officers of the gen- 
eral staff. 


T the age of 11 the King has 
A a good knowledge of five 
languages—Serbo-Croat, Eng- 
lish, French, German and Russian. 
His best language is English, which 
is used nearly as much as Serbo- 
Croat at the court of Dedinje. His 








personal predilections are for 
Yugoslav history, physics and me- 


Some months 


at bell wiring and before the elec- 
trician arrived the had 
been repaired, to the great delight 


. | of his father. 


From 12 to 1 he is free for walks 
and games. At 1 o'clock he sits 
— — 


( Continued on Page 14) 
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ON HIS SKATES THE HOLLANDER IS HAPPY 


When Winter Freezes 
The Canals, He Is 
Off to Explore 
His Country: 


By CLAIR PRICE 

Winter ~ grips the 

Netherlands those hardy 

skaters, the Frisians, go 

whirling through their 

eleven towns, with their arms re- 

volving like windmills, on their an- 

nual 125-mile race. And every year, 

as suitable conditions for this event 

are awaited, the question, Where 

are the Winters of yesteryear? 

crops up, not only in Friesland but 
all over Holland. 

Time was when Dutch Winters 
were hard enough to freeze the 
canals for weeks at a time, and 
you could tie on your skates and 
go spinning for miles and miles 
without a break except for clamber- 
ing round an occasional sluice gate 
or ducking your head to go under 
a bridge; and so you could whirl 
from town to town, almost from 
end to end of the whole country, 
wherever the canals would take you, 
and that was pretty nearly every- 
where. 

In a country with a skating tradi- 
tion which is certainly two cen- 
turies old and may go back for ten 
centuries, this question of the hard 
Winters of yesteryear and whether 
they are ever coming back is get- 
ting to.be an anxious one. At least, 


eldefly and middle-aged Dutchmen4 


discuss it with anxiety. 

But perhaps in Holland, as. else- 
where, nothing is ever as good as it 
used to be. Mild though these mod- 
ern Winters may be when compared 
to the Spartan Winters of old, they 
still seem to put a soda-water tang 
into the air and a white frost on 
the blue slate roofs and a thick 
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more like the English than is any 
other Netherlander, especially in 
his very English habit of quitting 
work to smoke his pipe and ‘‘sail 
his ship’’ as soon as he has saved 
enough to live on. 

And his province looks different, 
as a man-cannot help but notice 
when he steps ashore at Stavoren 
from the Amsterdam side of the 
Zuyder Zee. It is a land of brown- 
violet tints spattered with the pale 
ice-blue of frozen lakes and canals, 





between his fur cap and his muf- 
fler. 


Cut off by the Zuyder Zee from 
the rest of the country, Friesland 
has retained more than its normal 
share of provincial diff 





Both in language and in outlook 








the Frisian is described as being 


and dotted with villages perched on 
low hillocks, as might be expected 
of a province whose jonkers have 
been interested from time immemo- 
rial in the sea, the pile worm and 
the peat industry. 

se¢ 


N such a. country the Frisians 





den, their capital, round the eleven 
old towns of the province and back 
to Leeuwarden; and there is no 
bigger outdoor event in all the 
Dutch Winter. 

It may be that this historic eleven 
towns’ race explains why the Fri- 





From the Painting by. Pieter Brenghel 
Where Are the Winters of Yesteryear?—Skating in Holland in the Sixteenth Century. 


longer and straighter and wider 
than other canals, with fewer 
bridges to shoot (and, incidentally, 
fewer sweepers to keep the snow 
cleared off); for the Frisian on 
skates seems to need more room 
than other skaters do. Swinging 
his arms as violently as he swings 
his legs, he is never a skater to be 
crowded. This much at least he has 
in common with all the rest of the 
purposeful Dutch: His idea in skat- 
ing is to get somewhere, even if it 
is only back to the place he started 
from. No Dutchman has ever been 
content to go round and round in 
the dizzy complexities of figure- 
skating. 

. Nowadays his big eleven-towns 
race crowds the Frisian much more 
than he is used to being crowded. 
The race is open to anybody who 
wants to enter it, old or young, rich 
or poor, and never before have there 
been such crowds of entrants. Last 
Winter 188 entered for the race it- 
self and 361 more for the prizes 
which are given to everybody who 
completes the course in a day's 
time; and these two hordes of en- 





sian canals seem to have been made 






trants swooped round their 125-mile 


Boibelman. 


the Blider. 


course, while the rest of the provin- 
cial population lined the banks of 
the canals and kept themeelves 
warm with hot spiced milk, schnapps 
and steaming plates of pea soup at 
the little tents which were set up 
everywhere along the course. 
Remote though the great days of 
Jaap Eden and his world champion- 
ships may seem to the older gen- 
eration of Dutchmen, last year's 
winner of the eleven towns’ race 
completed the course in 9 hours 2 
minutes, clipping 51 minutes off the 
record. Out of the 361 who entered 
to complete the course in a day, 120 
were back in Leeuwarden within 
the time limit—a number never be- 
fore known. And yet, among the 
older generation, you still occasion- 
ally hear an old saying, which used 
to pass for wisdom among interna- 
tional skaters on the Continent, to 
the effect that the Frisian is a 
short-distance man, while the born 
long-distance skater can only come 
from Norway! 
see 
ISTENING to some of the older 


generation, you might think 
that there had been no skat- 








( Continued on Page 12) 
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CENTRAL PARK DO] 


_ With Derelict Buildings Razed, Some Old 


Salvaged—Central Park's Former Sheepfold, Now a Chic Restaurant. 


By H. I. BROOK 


ENTRAL PARK also has a 
( , new deal. After a quarter 

of a century of haphazard, 

piecemeal improvement and 
defacement, assisted by general 
» peglect, it seems really on the way 
to being restored to decent order. 
And this in accordance with a con- 
sidered plan, designed at once to 
bring back its faded sylvan charm 
and to enlarge its practical useful- 
ness as recreation space in the 
heart of this modern city made up 
of millions of all sorts of people. 

It is too early yet to paint the 
complete picture of the cleaner, 
greener park that hopefully will be 
the result. The scars of the face- 
lifting process (so to speak) lie bare 
in the Winter landscape. But it 
will be far different, we may be- 
lieve, in the Spring, when the leaves 
come out on the new planting of 
grass and shrubs and trees; and in 
the Summer, when the full foliage 
frames the new buildings that now 
stand a little stark. 

Already the removal of the wire 
fences that had got stretched 
around everywhere in the last few 
years’ to guard the grass plots has 
restored something of the lost sense 
of the fields and the meadows which 
it was the pride and the glory of 
the original makers of the park to 
create and preserve. 


se: 

1 new deal for Central Park 
is, of course, only a part.of the 
new deal for all the parks of 

the Greater City begun twelve 
months ago when Mayor La Guar- 
dia put Robert Moses in single 
charge of ‘a job that had been par- 
celed among borough commission- 
ers. Two principal elements are in- 
cluded. The first is a rebuilding 
program aimed, on the one hand, at 
replacing with solid, permanent 
and attractive structures unsightly 
shacks and tumbliedown relics 
which have been accumulating for 
generations, and, on the other, at 
doing over and fitting for new and 
live uses other old buildings, sub- 
stantial and picturesque in them- 
selves, which the changing times 
have -left stranded and bereft of 
their original employment. 

An example of such salvaging op- 
erations is the sheepfold, already 
turned into a chic restaurant. Again, 
the park stables (useless now, with 
all the park work horses finally 
banished only this December) will 
by manifest destiny become a ga- 
rage. The park storehouse with its 
walled yard (condemned as princi- 
pally a museum of useless junk) 
may be elevated to the dignity of a 
clubhouse for park athletes and 


What will be the effect of the ac- 


some completed items with what 


they replaced. Take the brand-new 
brick-and-concrete zoo, architectu- 
rally planned, and the hideous old 
wooden sheds that used to house 
the animals. Or take the swank 
restaurant and café now housed in 
the shined-up sheepfold buildings, 
and the abandoned and depressing 
state of those same buildings when 
put to slipshod and makeshift use 
after the famous Central Park 
flock was sold down the river. 
ees 
second principal element in 
the new deal is the restoration, 
renovation and reorganization 


‘for modern use of the park terrain 


and landscape which time, neglect 
and abuse haye conspired to devas- 
tate. This is necessarily a slower 
process than the mere putting up 
of buildings. It involves plowing, 
seeding, planting and replanting; 
replacing and doctoring trees; plan- 
ning and producing new landscape 
effects. These may be in the ‘‘wild’’ 
romantic spirit of Olmsted and 
Vaux, the original park architects 
of the late 1850s—like the new wa- 
terfall on the steep slope up toward 
110th Street, which is crowned by 
the Block House of our 1812 war 
scare. Or they may be formal ar- 
rangements like the garden plaza 
enclosed by the new zoo and the 


It is not so easy at this stage and 
season to assay by sample the large 
effect of the new landscaping. But 
this plaza gives a hint at least of 
what the scenic transformation may 
be. Another is supplied by some of 
the athletic fields which have al- 
ready become very decently green 


to the all-over grass effect of a big- 
college football field or the polo 
field of a country club. 

Picture the great expanse of the 
North Meadow (up beyond the big 


McLaughlin. 


ades back—has been the fact that 
Central Park was laid out in the 
age of the horse. The landscapers’ 
eyes were fixed on effects to be got, 
if not afoot, then elegantly 
under a tiny parasol in a gently roll- 
ing carriage behind a high-stepping 
pair, or possibly from the saddle or 
a buggy. And the nine miles of grav- 


Zoo and Much Greenery, the City’s Ope: 


= 


FP. Allan Morgan. 
Where the Snow Lingers. 


parks during the past year was al- 
ready, when he assumed that of- 


ters out on Long Island. He could 
therefore deal with the local situ- 
ation practically as it involved the 
needs of our very mixed population 
in the motor age, yet treat with 
decent respect the past of the park, 
with its romantic scenery of the 
age of the horse. 


see 
HIE zoo is an old and popularly 
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When Central Park Was Very Yc 
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INS A NEW DRESS 


Jid Ones Transformed, and an Improved 
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ye: Space Takes On a Happier Aspect 
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Samuel H. Gottecho. 
Left—Retreat From Turmoil. 


_ “cramped and gloomy buildings’ 


of “the menagerie,’ where, never- 
theless, according to the guide 
book, had been ‘‘unusual success in 
breeding lions and hippopotami in 
captivity.’"” With workers on Fed- 


_ eral relief wages’ available, new 


AS 
A er 


‘ LN, 


Young—The “Grand Terrace” in 1866. 


showcases for the beasts were set 
about the formal quadrangle al- 
ready mentioned, solid, well-lighted 
and commodious, with a shiningly 
clean lunch room attached in place 
of the booth outside that sold hot 


F Se 
J 


the heat little gatehouses with their 


From Frank Leslie’s Mluxtrated Newspaper (T. F. Healy Collection). 
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Constructed—The New Brick-and-Concrete 


race, with a granite-block paved 
forecourt, for parking space, holds. 
a restaurant with red-cushioned 
seats against the walls, band music, 
dancing and a bar. The place is 
served by uniformed minions. At 
the door is a big fellow in full kit 
as a huntsman—red coat, breeches, 
top-boots—doing duty as porter at 
the gate and caller of carriages. 

At luncheon, at the tea or cock- 
tail hour, at dinner and till curfew 
time, crowds of patrons attest the 
fact that here is provided in the 
park something that the people use. 
That is the test that Mr. Moses ap- 
plies in making changes in the 
park. 

It is the people’s park. But not all 
of the people are of the same kind. 
Not all want the same thing. The 
principle, therefore, is not to let 
everybody be crowded out of the 
park for the sake of the picnickers 
and ball players, at the same time 
that the really usable accommoda- 
tions for the picnickers and the ball 
players are expanded rather than 
reduced. For example, there are 


nights in Summer the Mall is for 
dancers, and on other nights there 
are concerts—the old stand-by. On 
still other nights shows are given 
on a stage that drives in on a truck 
and sets up in front of the band- 
stand. 
see 

OR example, again. 

called Tavern-on-the-Green has 

on the south side, opposite the 
parking court, another open space 
decorated with horse blocks and a 


of the old tradition, the park is fur- 

‘ved with six miles or more of 
bridle paths, just resurfaced with 
gravel and cinders in the French 
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cerned with the new deal in the 
park and the Casino is a survival 
of the preceding deal, it need: not 
here detain us. A survey of the 
premises, outside the glassed-in and 
canopied house of entertainment it- 
self, indicates a state of neglect, 
which suggests that it is conscious- 
ly part of an old order doomed to 
pass. But the wooden carriage 
sheds still flank the graveled space 
in front, where the hansoms and 
victorias used once to arrive and 
depart with cracking of whips and 
jingling of harness. 
see 

N contrast, there is bustling 

activity on the Terrace at the 

end of the Mall which lies just 
belew the Casino. All the insides 
of that terrace are being made over 
to fit into a scheme which will cre- 
ate a beer garden (with soft drinks 
besides) spreading its tables over 
the brick-paved esplanade about the 
Bethesda Fountain and fronting on 
the lake where deep-sea sailors 
ashore like to go adventuring in 
rowboats along with the boys. and 
the girls-of this big village. 

The. cluster of shacks about the 
lake's head, where the boats that 
are for hire in Summer are row 
plied high and dry, certainly does 
not fit in with the new deal. But 
We must wait to see what happens 
there. 

Meantime, the little lake, deep-set 
in the shadow of the towering 
buildings of the Piaza and Central 
Park South—its official name is 
The Pond—has been robbed of its 
boats, including the swan boat, and 
principally devoted to service as a 
sanctuary for birds of lively plum- 
age. Room is still left for the 
skaters in Winter, however, and 
the plan is to havé here a water- 
side house or pavilion for the com- 
fort and convenience of the partici- 
pants in a sport which the tradi- 
tions of the park from the very 
beginning have especially cherished, 
and the picturesque memories of 
which are preserved in gay prints. 


be used after nightfall. This, again, 
is a relic of the déal before the new 
deal, which, naturally, has not 
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1935 BRINGS HOPES 


World Asks, at Year’s End: Can Peace Be 
Preserved? Can Prosperity Be Restored? 


( Continued from Page 8 ) 


domestic. The idea is security. Peo- 
ple want to live without fear. 

The traditional belief has been 
that the foreigner is the foe to se- 
curity. Defense of the frontiers—- 
this was what would safeguard the 
hearth and thé home. That illusion 
has been shattered by two realities. 

First, the hearth and the home 
can be bombarded from the air, 
and whether or not the probable 
effects of such bombardment are 
exaggerated, there is no doubt as 
to the shadow of uneasiness that 
has fallen upon the numerous cities 
of Europe. Frontiers are no longer 
a defense. z 

Second, the hearth and the home 
are dependent on the job. If the 
job be lost, the family is as surely 
defeated as if an enemy had been 
the conqueror. What today interests 
the peoples of the world is less and 
less the politics and diplomacy of 
public affairs and more and more 
the economics. The supreme ques- 
tion in countless minds is whether 
there is to be butter on the bread. 

eee 

WO years ago the outlook 

seemed to many people to be 

alarming. The United States had 
been regarded as the stronghold of 
the capitalist system. Yet in the 
United States, despite all this coun- 
try’s alleged but visionary profits 
from the war, that system, appar- 
ently, was breaking down. Russia, 
with her perennial Five-Year Plan, 
was regarded as the laboratory of 
industrial experiment, and eyes 
were turned to Moscow as the 
mecca of the forgotten man. 

These forebodings have been falsi- 
fied by the event, first in Russia 
and then in the United States. 
There is no likelihood anywhere of 
any country fulfilling the gospel of 
Lenin and Trotsky—namely, State 
ownership of all the means of pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange. 

Both as a crusade and as a sys- 
tem communism within the Soviet 
Republic has been abated. Russia 
has been recognized by the United 
States. She has joined the Leugue. 
Despite occasional and energetic 
reprisals against those who are 
held to menace the State, she is 
emerging out of her reign “of ter- 
ror and adopting a more tolerant 
attitude toward gocial distinctions 
and religious beliefs. The Commu- 
nists are becoming the rebels. 

It is toward the United States, 
not Russia, that the eyes of the 
world are now directed. The in- 
terest in this country is all the 
greater because President Roose- 
velt, with this present Congress at 
his back, appears to have six years 
of office—also of power—ahead of 
him. The New Deal began as an 
improvisation. Today it may be 
envisaged also as an achievement. 

Examined in detail, this vast 
policy is not so new as sometimes 
we suppose. In the organization of 
banks, the supervision of securities, 
the development and _ conservation 
of water power, forests and other 
natural resources, the building of 
houses and the enforcement of law 
against the underworld, there is 
little departure—at any rate, in 
principle—from precedents that have 
been familiar in other countries. 
Social insurance and an income tax, 
steeply graded and strictly collect- 
ed, are not measures of revolution. 
In Europe, they have long been 
matters of routine. 

It is the inclusion of so many and 
such far-reaching reforms in one 
program that, first of all, has 
evoked world-wide astonishment. 
Not only are colossal sums of money 
involved in the reorganization; the 
policy means that, for the first time 
during peace, the United States is 
putting the latent powers’ of her 
Federal sovereignty to full use. The 
importance of this development is 
suggested by references in certain 
quarters to the Constitution. 

A larger issue than all of this put 


together has, however, to be faced. 
Amid the astounding endeavors of 
@ great democracy to fathom the 
inscrutabilities of inflation and de- 
flation, amid the discussions of 
hours and wages and prices and 
control of output, she United States 
has been endeavoring to arrive at 
two results. First, she wishes to 
make it reasonably certain that 
homes and families within the home 
may be provided with the amenities 
of an advancing civilization.  Sec- 
ondly, she wishes to retain within. 
those homes the liberty of the indi- 
vidual. Her policy is material se- 
curity without loss of cultural free- 
dom. 
see 
LL countries have felt the pres- 
sure of the prolonged dis- 
; turbance of trade. According 
to the usual statistical tests, most 
of the countries throughout the 
world are enjoying a slight but ap- 
preciable recovery, which is more 
evident in some than in others. On 
the surface, the recovery, judged 
by percentages, is not so great in 
the gold countries as in those coun- 
tries where currency is supposed 
to be more flexible. Allowance also 
has to be made for special and 
stimulating measures of which the 
effects may not be per t 


seemed to be a menace. The Ger- 
man Nazis were active outside Ger- 
many. There was Sir Oswald Mos- 
ley with his Blackshirts in England. 
This peculiar form of mass mili- 
tarism is a disorderly fad in Brit- 
ain, and elsewhere in the English- 
speaking world it is negligible. In 
France, political ‘ may have 





Whatever else is to be thought 
of the situation, this at least is be- 
yond all challenge: the emergency, 
grave though it be, has vindicated 
the principle, laid down in the Get- 
tysburg Address, of government of 
the people, by the people, and for 
the people. In every sense of the 
word, this last year has been a 
democratic year. 


akened the re ic, but fas- 
cism has been held/in check. 

It is the libe: countries, large 
and small, that have been most 
successful in weathering the storm: 
the United States, the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, Belgium, 
Holland and Scandinavia. It is the 
dictatorships that have most diffi- 
culty in maintaining order and re- 
storing contentment. | 





Twelve months ago fascism 


The story of the year 1935 can- 





not be predicted. All that we can 
safely assume is that the position 
tWelve months hence will be very 
different from the position today; 
and it is entirely reasonable to ex- 
pect that it will be a greatly im- 
proved position. 

For this chastened optimism it is 
possible to offer a basic reason. 
The depression is not now—even if 
it ever were—a natural or cyclic 
depression. Obviously it is arti- 
ficial, and in the end artificialities 
collapse. 

The first reason for the continu- 
ance of the depression is the mili- 
tary menace to commerce and 
credit, and militarism, however 
menacing, is seen to be, every day, 
more and more artificial. It is no 
necessity to civilization, it fulfills 





(Continued from Page 4) 


tion that as the wave advances his 
eye will be just on a level with its 
crest and the horizon when the ship 
is in the hollow. The height of the 
eye above the ship's waterline is 
then taken as the height of the 
wave. Many series of measure- 
ments made by this rough-and-ready 
method are embodied in the litera- 
ture of oceanography. 

The billows of a severe Atlantic 
gale were thus measured in 1848 
from a station on the top of the 
paddie-box of the steamship Hiber- 
nia by the Rev. William Scoresby, 
who found that many were more 
than forty feet high, while the 
crossing of two waves sometimes 
sent up a sharp peak of water to 
an estimated height of fifty or 
fifty-five feet. 

The most assiduous present-day 
observer of waves is Dr. Vaughan 
Cornish, who has studied and 
measured those of every sort and 
size, from the ripples on the Round 





the heaviest midocean swells. He 
finds that in a strong Atlantic gale 
some waves may reach heights 
around forty-three feet and momen- 
tarily, at intersections, shoot up as 
high as sixty feet. 

In rare cases the Atlantic is be- 
lieved to be capable of producing 
even greater waves. Cornish ac- 
cepts as plausible the estimate of 
between eighty and ninety feet for 
the height of storm waves observed 
from the White Star liner Majestic 
on that océan in December, 1922; 
but it is unlikely that much taller 
billows have ever been heaved up 
on any ocean, unless, perhaps, with 
the aid of a submarine earth- 


quake. 
ees 


HE length of a wave, measured 
horizontally from crest to crest 
or from trough to trough, is 
supposed to depend upon the 
strength of the wind it 
and the extent of open sea,’ called 
the “fetch,” over which the wind 
acts in one direction. If the ‘Brave 





Pond in Kensington’ Gardens to}: 


THE MIGHTY WAVES UNLEASH 


Their Action Is Closely 
Studied by Scientists 


in the Southern Hemisphere, actu- 
ally, blew, as mariners once sup- 
posed, in an unbroken sweep from 
west to east around the globe, we 
might credit the accounts in seafar- 
ing narratives of waves a mile or 
two long in those latitudes. 

We now know, however, that 
these winds are really a succession 
of blasts curving around the north- 
ern borders of eastward-moving 
cyclones, so that their direction is 
far from constant and the un- 
limited ‘‘fetch’’ of that region is 
illusory. It is true that, on an aver- 
age, the waves of the Southern 


‘Sea’ consists of waves set up by 
winds blowing at the time and place 
of their occurrence. Swell consists 
of rhythmic undulations caused 





west winds” of the Roaring Forties, 


tropics, where cyclones move slow- 
ly, however swiftly the winds may 
blow d their centr Swell as 








THEIR POWER 


the portent of a coming storm is an 
old story; a newer one is the pre- 
diction of the arrival of swell upon 
a coast from reports of the far- 
away storm producing it. This is 
a matter of practical importance, 
because swell when it reaches shore 
may become terrific surf. - 
28 

AVES wage incessant war 

against shores and beaches, 

alter coastlines, batter and 
undermine wharves, jetties and 
buildings. One of the tasks of the 
engineer is to devise means of pro- 
tection against these inroads, and in 
order to do so he must gauge the 
strength of the waves and study 
their modes of attack. As long ago 
as the middle of the last century 
Thomas Stevenson, the inventor of 
the marine dynamometer, was pio- 
neering in this field, yet today his 
successors are still busily seeking 
new facts about wave action on 
coasts and coastal structures. 

Some of the most remarkable of 
these investigations are now in prug- 
Tess in the United States. At the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy and elsewhere have been in- 
stalled miniature oceans, equipped 
with wave-makers, for observing 
under controlled conditions the ero- 


has carried out a number of novel 
exploits in studying the mechanism 
of destructive surf. Current meters 
installed under the water measure 
its to-and-fro movements at differ- 
ent depths; gauges dropped from 
ocean piers measure the amount of 
sand churned up during storms; 
divers observe directly the effects 
‘produced on the sea-bottom by the 
impact of the waves. Motion-pic- 
ture photography has been pressed 
into service to record the evolutions 
of the incoming breakers. Artifi- 
cially colored sand reveals the trans- 


questions to the waves of the sea. 


‘THE FLAME OF INDUSTRY: WILL IT BURN BRIGHTER? 





* 


Times Wide World. 


no useful function, and civilization 
would be better without it. 

The second reason for the depres- 
sion is the discouragement of trade 
by barriers and restrictions. These 
also, however difficult to modify, 
are essentially artificial. 

A threefold policy of limiting 
armaments, lowering the barriers 
to trade and building bridges by 
means of stabilized currencies—so 
it is believed by those who reason 
in this fashion—would be as the 
breaking of the ice after a hard 
Winter. 


Himrod’s Asthma Powder, famous for 65 


years, has brought relief to 
throughout the world. It relaxes the 
e breath- 
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FOOD IN THE HEADLINES OF THE YEAR|... wee 


By CATHERINE MACKENZIE Crop Control, Drought and Higher Prices All and the indifference of Negroes 2 5 AQUIT ANI A 





HE year 1934 was momentous 
for the American . 
the housewife who planned} Had Their Effect on the Market Basket =| 5 of DAvine im io citicestanna| *@ the Mediterranean 


it. New diet fads, new re- that, undirected, the poor bought| Egypt and the Holy Land 
ducing menus, came and went. But 


the major place in the news was 
held by the square meal; women 
learned about food values and dis- 
tribution and price as never before. 
Looking back, it is clear that the 
lessons came less frequently from 


— Five glorious weeks of cruising 
cote, esting ‘to the distitian’s) in one of the world’s great and 


liners — the 45,000 

ton “Aquitania”™. Visits to many 
Went on. Research divisions of the! famous places in the historic 
Mediterranean and five won- 








mented with grapefruit rind, ex- derful days in 
the recipe columns than from the tracting costly essential oils for rare 
front page. Food news was behind perfumes; discovered that cut ap- Madeira Sicily 
every headline on crop control, ples retain their color if sprayed Gibraltar Naples 
farmers’ loans, drought and unem- with pineapple juice, thereby re- Algiers Athens 
ployment relief, for every one di- joicing the dried fruit industry, Barcelona Rhodes 
rectly affected the family market harried by the prejudice against Istanbul Hely Land 
basket. the use of sulphur to enable their French Riviera Port Said 
As 1933 came to a close we still product to retain its appetizing 
ned seayied of color. The department reported] 2 ®0table winter cruises. 
food; the needy were still going new developments in commercial 


hungry and farmers were still go- 
ing bankrupt. The AAA, devised to 
restore the balance of farm prices, 
was more broadly applied. As 


January, 1934, came in the con- honey is quick-acting for energy and 


sumer was doing his share and food is no tax on the digestion. 

prices had begun to go up. The oo $s 

government still bought surplus ITH the approach of . cold 

pork and butter to feed the needy; weather, even the housewife 

beef purchases were planned to re- who never reads the papers| | § 

duce the surplus herds; crop con- felt the impact of the year’s front- 

trol was extended because with the page news. Retail food prices had Three West Indies Cruises 
rest of the world we had too much gone up 23% per cent since April,| of 18 days in the popular 
wheat. The national jest became 1933. But basic farm prices had| Britannic. With calls at eleven 
‘‘How to make money not raising shot up 61 per cent. Late rains had picturesque and entertaining 

hogs.” soaked into the subsoil of stricken places on the Caribbean and the 
It was all to have much to do farm lands, reviving late forage;| Spanish Main. No passports. 
with the price of eggs, as the ver- the farmer was better off by a bil- Sailing 

nacular has it, but the housewife lion dollars than he had been Feb. 1, Feb. 26 19 
did not know it in the early months ——— — a Oe » March 

of the year.. The daily papers re- or 210 ‘ 

flected little general concern with the needy. If the Department ‘of 7 


Also a special Washington's — 
Birthday cruise to Bermuda, 
changes, if the infrequent chicken- February 21 te 25. $45 up. 
went hungry. See your own travel agent, or 
Reports from Yale that chronic i!i CUNARD WHITE STAR 
health may come from a shortage 25 Broadway, New York City 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


| 
J 


food. The army was ‘‘eating Ameri- 
can.” The enlisted men had no 
bananas, and imported olives and 
shrimps were off the menu in the 
officers’ mess. As we drank more 
beer we ate more cheese—consump- 
tion was soaring up from 40 to 60 
per cent. Budget diets and new rec- 
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i struck a normal balance on more than women caused hardly 

——— pages. a ripple. An average for the coun- 670 Fifth Ave., (at 53rd St.) 
Reducing held its popular place try showed that potatoes and cab- 

in the news. The American Asso- bage were cheap, oranges plentiful 

ciation for the Advancement of and low priced, bananas lower this NJOY 

Science, meeting in January, heard year than last, onions and carrots 

that women who fast to reduce do at their old low levels, and Vitamin A WINTER 18 FLORIDA 

so at greater risk than men, be- B in every one. 


AT A REASONABLE COST 


the food preferences of Jack Spratt fet ciD 


. partments 
and his wife, who must have known a better race, with faster growth, 
it first. earlier mental maturity, probably WEST PALM BEACH 


Tae ; niece life. The unexpected good| MODERN - REFINED - EXCLUSIVE 
HE Mayo Clinic upheld water; Off With the Old Diet, On With the New—‘“Glass of Milk and a 
i drinking at meals. Adherents Fairy Cake, Miss.” 
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cause of the inability of the female 
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THE HOLLANDER 
TAKES TO ICE 


On Frozen Canals He Is 
Off for Explorations 


(Continued from Page 7 ) 





means of getting home in a hurry 
is more welcome than you might 
think. 

Its only drawback is its crowds. 
You can see every kind of skate, 
every style of skating and every 
type of skater on a big day. You 
see young toughs of both the town 
and country varieties, small shop- 
keepers, staid professional men and 
their wives, daughters, sons, tod- 
dlers and other belongings, some 
skating well, some badly, but all 
skating straight ahead. You see 
parties of a dozen or so, linked to- 
gether one behind another by a 
long pole, all swaying together in 
perfect unison and weaving in and 


out through the crowds at a 
breathless pace. 
You see clumsy country-boys 


scrambling along on old-fashioned 
wooden skates with turned-up ends 
and dapper townsmen on expensive 
steel skates of the kind that you 
usually see only on the bigger rinks. 
You see terrific Frisians with arms 
and legs flying (nothing else seems 
to wake the latent fanaticism of the 
Frisian as a pair of skates and a 
stretch of frozen canal do). You 
see sedate grandmothers with 
snowy lace caps skating behind 
~baby-carriages on runners, and tub- 
shaped women from the island of 
Marken in the Zuyder Zee with 
voluminous skirts as brightly col- 
ored as their windmills. 

Along the edges of this broad 
stream of skaters, stall-holders cry 
their lager beer and milk and fresh 
fruit; here and there a regular sit- 
down restaurant waits with its pip- 
ing hot pea soup and steaks; and 
everywhere the purple-faced sweep- 
ers keep up their constant croak: 
“Denk aan de baan-veger, mijn- 
heer’’—‘‘Remember the sweeper.’’ 
If you ‘‘remembered”’ all of them, 
it would take the last sou you had. 

ses 

T is just as if the whole popula- 

tion of Amsterdam had come out. 

Yet Amsterdam has canals of its 
own, any number of them. Is there 
anywhere a more characteristic pic- 
ture of Amsterdam than the old 
Heerengracht with its tall narrow 
houses of purple-red brick and its 
leafy plane trees mirrored in the 
canal? Then why go into the coun- 
try to skate, when every cana] in 
town is frozen? Perhaps because 
ice was never intended for the 
towns. There is plenty of it there, 
but it is never the pure ice of the 
open country. Town ice has a fatal 
attraction for all the herring-bones, 
egg-shells and potato-peelings that 
all the barge-wives can empty over 
the side. Al) this barge stuff sticks 
in the surface of town ice and 
freezes as hard as a rock, and the 
result is that the first skater who 
hits it goes sprawling across the 
canal on his nose. 

It is only in the country, where 
the barges never tie up, that the 
natural ice remains as pure as nat- 
ural ice was intended to be. ‘The 
lovely old grachts of Amsterdam 
are therefore left to small boys to 
slide én, while the skaters look up 
the daily ice-reports in the Tele 
graaf or Handelsblad. For them 
there are the open-air rinks where 
the bands. play and flags flutter and 
there are skating contests and 
booths with coffee, gingerbread, 
sandwiches and schnapps. Or there 
is all the open country to choose 
from. 

To the west the Haarlem canal is 
a broad boulevard of ice, and the 
ship canal to the North Sea would 
be an even finer paradise for 
skaters if it were not for the harbor 
tugs which deliberately smash the 
ice in it. Being the only deep-sea 
entrance to the port of Amsterdam, 
it has to be kept open at all costs; 
but it is probable that the tug crews 
feel thoroughly ashamed of them- 
selves for having to smash so much 
800d ice. 


If the freeze is an unusually hard 


one there is the run out to the pali- 
saded island of Marken to the east 
or up the Zuyder Zee to the booths 
in the theatrical little harbor of 
Volendam. And then there is always 
the North Holland canal—provided 
the wind isn’t in the north; if it is, 
the thing to do is to take a train 
to the Helder and come flying home 
with the wind at your back. 
ees 
ND so it goes a!l over the coun- 
try. Ice—or rather “‘ijs,”’ as 
the Dutch spell it—is the one 
thing that brings a touch of carni- 
val to the stolid Dutch heart. For 
the time being, it makes the Dutch 
a people of almost Latin gayety. It 
uproots them from their daily occu- 
pations and sends them off, in par- 
ties linked by the inevitable pole, 
for long expeditions over the wide 
trunk canals; so that in the small- 
est of Dutch inns, where you sleep 
in an icy bedroom and get up in the 
morning to break the ice in your 
water-jug, it is usually the early 
morning chatter of a party of 
skaters that wakes you. 

When you come downstairs you 
find them gathered round the red 
glow of the iron stove in the coffee 
room. Outside the roofs are cov- 
ered with white frost under the 
bluest of blue skies; the dog-teams 
ure drawing the burnished milk 





cans from door to door, and the 
children who belong to the string of 
frozen-in barges in the canal are 
alternately blowing on their fists 
and tumbling about on the ice. At 
the landing a dozen or more vil- 
lagers with numb fingers and pur- 
ple ears are tying on their skates. 
Boys are skating past, delivering 
the morning papers. Children are 
skating past on their way to school. 
The schoolmaster himself presently 
skates down the canal with the 
loose ends of his muffler flying in 
the wind. 

In the midst of all this activity 








the party of skaters from the inn 
goes down to the landing and 
pushes off. With an even break-in 
the wind and an occasional! halt to 
open its riicksacks, such a party 
is good for a steady ten miles an 
hour all day. 

A week of this kind of sport can 
be liberally spiced with hazards. In 
smaller canals with reedy edges 
there are sometimes cracks to be 
avoided. There may be a snowfall 
during the night which makes you 
lay up for an hour or two in the 
morning until the sweepers have 
had time to clear it away. 

Where sweepers exist—they are 
not so plentiful in Friesland and 
Groningen as in most other prov- 
inces—a wait of an hour or two 
should be enough, for most canals 
are divided off into sections and 
the old farmers who do the sweep- 
ing begin bright and early. When 
their work is done and the traffic 
begins to move you find them shel- 
tering in the lee of the bridges, and 
where there are not too many of 
them, the wise skater always ‘‘re- 
members” them, for in case of acci- 
dent the sweeper may be the only 
human being within earshot and it 
is always embarrassing to have 
your life saved by a man whom 
you snubbed only a moment before: 

This possibility of accidents ex- 
plains why the wise skater never 
ventures on an excursion alone 
without carrying a pole. He may 
use it only to take in tow some 
rosy-cheeked Dutch maiden who 
also is skating alone, for such 
things are permissible in the cama- 
raderie of the ice. But on the other 
hand, if he has an accident at some 
lonely spot where there is nobody 
around to pull him out, a good six- 
foot pole ‘may save ‘him. And then 
there is always a spice of danger 
around the bridges. Men who neg- 
lect to duck low enough or soon 
enough in shooting a canal bridge 


Dutch Family Out for a Stroll on the Ice. 





ON THE MALL IN THE NINETIES 
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Eiving Gallowuy. 


have been known to give themselves 
a crack on the head with fatal re- 
sults. And then, too, there is the 
ice under the bridge. Sheltered ice 
always thickens more slowly than 
ice in the open. 

Apart from the snow, the ice and 
the bridges, there are also the ruts 
cut by heavy traffic, and these are 
a nuisance at all times and may be 
dangerous sometimes, especially 
after sunset. Luckily, it is only in 
very hard Winters that heavy traf- 
fic takes to the canals. No doubt 
it is cheap to put a loaded dray on 
runners to be pushed by two or 
three men on skates. It ought to 
be cheap, to compensate for the 
tisk of going through the ice. Cer- 
tainly, too, it is picturesque to see 
a heavy dray gliding rapidly down 
the canal under a turkey-red sail, 
like a botter in the Zuyder Zee. But 
it is never popular with skaters and, 
in any event, no drayman tries it in 
any but the hardest Winters. 

ees 

ESPITE the spice of risk which 

it involves, the response of the 

Dutch to the call of the ice re- 
mains as quick and unanimous as 
it has always been. The Queen, as 
befits a ruler of the Dutch, has 
always been a perfect skater. Of 
the Crown Princess the Dutch still 
get their most intimate glimpses 
at the Ice Club in The Hague. 
There are times when she reaches 
the rink almost as soon as it opens 
for the day, and, ignoring the strip 
of crimson carpet which has been 
laid for her, she puts on her skates 
herself and is up and away across 
the ice almost before her presence 
is known. Usually she starts alone. 
with one of her household skating 
behind her, but sooner or later she 
flies to some one of her acquain- 
tances and the two go skating off 
together. 

‘And exactly the same may be said 
of the humblest Dutch maiden. 





Times Wide World. 


NEW DRESS FOR 
CENTRAL PARK 


Many Changes Made, and 
More Are Coming 


(Continued from Page 9 ) 





leaping wooden horses around, and 
on, the other the Heckscher play- 
ground with its swings and climb- 
ing cribs for the smal] fry, repre- 
sents a previous improvement—or 
deed of mayhem on the bodies of 
Olmsted and Vaux, as you please. 
Things here are not notably changed. 
But the north meadow is the place 
where the real athletic contests 
are staged. It has been reorgan- 
ized into a dozen and a half fields 
for baseball and football in season. 
It is these fields which, when 
they are finished, will be all green 
turf. - 


Order in place of haphazard has 
80 arranged the space that many 
more regular games can be played 
at once within the irregular area 
which the romantic landscapists of 
the mid-nineteenth century have 
left to the practical park admin- 
istrators of today. And, according 
to the police inspector of the Ar- 
senal Station, there were 10,000 
People on that meadow on the same 
bright but sharp Sunday that 
brought nearly six times as many 
to the new zoo. Removable stands 
have been set up for a certain num- 
ber of spectators on the principal 
fields. 

The smaller meadows here and 
there are equipped for games that 
the grass can be expected to stand 
up under without excessive replace- 
ment costs—and here you will see 
girls’ hockey teams playing and 
practicing not in the bloomers and 
black stockings that used to make 
women’s sports so hopelessly un- 
picturesque but in shorts (pale 
blue, perhaps) and bare legs. 

The police inspector says that 
since ‘the impertinent wire fences 
around the grass plots have been, 
for the most part, removed, the 
users of the park seem notably 
more disposed to do what the rude 
signs still ask them to do so biunt- 
ly—‘‘Keep Off.” 


HERE so much has to be 

omitted it is hard to choose 

what more may stay in. 
Here are two items at random. 
One—The -park storage yards on 
the elevation south of the North 
Meadow have been cleared out— 
with resulting surprising discov- 
eries, including a marble statue 
which now adorns the arcades of 
the zoo. 
Two—Once the ponies with pony 
carriages were on the Mall, when 
the Mall was gravel, not grano- 
lithic. For several years the chil- 
dren have been riding these shaggy 
little beasts up and down the hard 
path just above the zoo. Now the 
patient animals are doing their 
turns on the dead end of the bridle 
path to the south of the zoo, and 
have not yet learned to like the 
softer footing. The park people do 
not think that this southeast bit of 
the bridle path—the main entrance 
to it In the days when the Riding 
Club and many stables were in 
East Fifty-ninth Street and vicin- 


You have to go up to Ninetieth 
and 
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By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 
TTRACTIVE weaves and fine 
degrees of coloration dis- 
tinguish the best of the 
season’s decorative fabrics, 
which are just coming on the mar- 
ket. Among the rough-surfaced 
materials—the vogue for which has 
slight precedent—the new produc- 
tions show a wide variety of in- 
genious weaves. Sophisticated de- 
signs with unusual combinations of 
different yarns are appearing; mo- 
hair, for example, with a tufted 
cotton design, and suéde cloth with 
embroidered geometrical patterns. 
Decorative fabrics that simulate 
tweed are a somewhat new develop- 
ment. Some of them are much like 
the cloths used for costumes. 
Others have large herringbone ef- 
fects which unmistakably designate 
them for use as upholstery or the 
heavier types of curtaining. Cotton 
basket-weave materials are being 
produced in the off-white shades 
now in demand, and in various soft 
colors; they are rather loosely 
woven of heavy yarns, black and 
white or solid-colored, and are 
especially desirable for portiéres or 
long curtains. For lighter curtain- 
ing, the fishermen’s net weaves of- 
fer meshes of different sizes. 
A tufted pattern on a mohair base 
is one method of creating a new 
appearance. The tufts may follow 


floral or fleur-de-lis motifs, sug- 


period fabrics; or they may 
be arranged in ribbed, chevron or 
stripe designs to grace the most 
modern interior. The colors are 
usually pastel, turquoise, cinnamon 
and chartreuse. Interesting in tex- 
ture and pleasing to the touch is a 
nub-surfaced wool fabric that gives 
a definitely rough surface and is 
found in soft and pleasing colors. 

Among the new wool damasks are 
tweed-type herringbone. designs and 
quilted effects. An all-over chevron 
motif in two tones, small in size, 
is successful in a wool and cotton 
damask. Of rayon and cotton are 
a series of damasks in shadow pat- 
terns; one is decorated with intri- 
cate linked circles in modern Chi- 
nese style. 

In a group of glazed chintzes de- 
signed by R. M. Rellihen, soft color- 
ing is combined with patterns sug- 
gested by eighteenth-century motifs. 


One has Wedgwood-style plaques | 


printed in grisaille or gray on back- 
grounds in severa] adaptable colors, 
including not only the usual Wedg- 
wood blue and white, but browns, 
greens and reds. A forma! floral 








Rugged Weaves, Soft 


Unusual Yarns Are 
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New Fabric Effects for 


closed-leaf motif, printed in mellow 
antique colors. Plain-colored gabar- 
dine may be obtained to match the 
grounds of the printed fabrics, so 
that slip covers can be readily har- 
monized with window ‘curtains. 
Combinations of rayon and other 
cellulose yarns with cotton and 
wool offer additional variations in 
texture. A rayon and cotton, in 
damask weave, has a dignified gar- 
land and drapery motif, developed 
in new shades such as fisherman 
red, a deep egg-shell and mulberry. 
Novel in type is a material woven 
of cellulose film and rayon. It ‘is 
sturdy enough to cover backs and 
seats of dining-room or occasional 
chairs. 
ees 
HIS season's furniture includes 
designs which, while original, 
do not follow the modern style 
as it is popularly interpreted. Some 
of these recall the mid-nineteenth- 
century revival of interest in vood 
handicraft; others are like a sophis- 
ticated adaptation of continental 
peasant work. In many of the 


pieces old and new decorative mo- 
tife are so cleverly combined that 
they can be used with pleasing ef- 
fect in various types of interiors. 
They may seem quite at home in a 
room which strongly suggests the 


Furniture Suitable for Modern or Period Interiors. 


amd lace pattern in another of these 
glazed chintzes recalis the Victorian 
era. Still another has rosettes 


we think of as Colonial. Of Italian 
derivation ts a Renaissance en- 








eighteenth century and, again, they 


may harmonize with a classical 


Entering the Market 





ROUGH NEW FABRICS FOR INTERIORS 


Colors and Patterns in 
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Dana B. Merrill. 
Slip Covers and Curtains. 


carried out the Directoire mode. 
The seats were upholstered in a 
striped damask, silver and pale yel- 
low, which contrasted well with the 
light or bleached mah y of the 
wood. The table, in the same wood, 
had curved supports suggesting the 
old-time pedestal style but showing 
a new arrangement of four sup- 
ports and stretchers. 

Most original was the design of 
the china cabinet. This had two 
open shelves backed by a sheet of 
dark blue glass placed above a 
lower cupboard section. The upper 
part. was lightened by very slender 
pillars that supported the outer 
edges of the shelves. Around the 
top of the lower cupboards was a 
narrow incised band in which was 
repeated the circle motif found in 
the chairs. A rectangular sideboard 
had recessed shelf spaces on each 
of its two outer corners, supported 
by slender columns as in the china 
cabinet. A pair of circular lamp 
stands flanked the sideboard. 

In the room setting that formed a 
background for these pieces the 
new and the old were again com- 
bined. For instance, the wooden 
cornice above the wide window 














small trinkets from the past do not 
take up much space, are easily dis- 
played, and often possess historical 
associations or show interesting de- 
tails of craftsmanship. Illustrative 
of such collecting are the displays 
of buckles at the Museum of the 
City of New York, and fans at the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

At the Museum of the City of 
New York the seventy-five or more 
buckles, lent by Robert Swartout 
Talmadge, are unusual because of 
their excellent and because 
they point out certain changes of 
fashion in both masculine and fem- 
inine attire from about 1670 to 1835. 
In the earliest group, the masculine 
group of the seventeenth century, 
pewter apparently was most used. : 
These buckles are simple and mas- | 
sive, with engraved parallel lines 
following their oval or square-oval 
shapes. 








Stop that pounding — 


“Ben-Gay” penetrates 
skin ... muscle... joints 


Kill those neuralgic and head pains 
with “Ben-Gay,” the original Baume 
Anualgesique. Just rub on a generous 
quantity. No matter how far in the pain 
is, “Ben-Gay” will find it—will stay in 
the pain area—and rout it! For “Ben- 
Gay” has a powerful hyposensitizing 
(pain-relieving) action. It has power to 
penetrate, power to kill the pain when 
it gets at it. Look for the red“Ben-Gay” . 


<== 


URING the first half of the 

eighteenth century men's 

buckles tended to increase in 
size and become more ornate. Silver 
ones begin to appear in this group. 
In those of the latter half of the 
century jewels are used, one especi- 
ally striking pair being set with 
large blue stones. 

It was in this period that the 
belies of the day wore buckles not 
only on their shoes but also on 
their hats“ and belts. Silver and 
gold ones, with dainty floral designs 
or studded with garnets or sap- 
phires, were in demand. Slipper 
buckles were curved to fit the high ' 
arching instep of the ladies who' 
wore them. Some of them must; 
have been quite large, since Oliver 
Goldsmith writes in 1759 in one of 
his essays about ‘‘cousin Hannah 
who wears her gown short to show 
her high heeled shoes buckled al- 
most to the toe.”’ 

During Washington's administra- 
tion came a change in the fashion 
of men’s clothing. Greater dignity 
and less ornateness prevailed; black 
and dark blue cloths began to be 
substituted fbr the former .elab- 
orate velvets; and silks and shoe 
buckles became simpler, with the 
knee buckles almost eliminated. In 
the succeeding period, the first 
thirty-five years of the nineteenth 
century, men's shoe buckles reached 
their largest size, a pair in jet, in- 
cluded in the exhibit, being posi- 
tively huge. Some'of these later- 


period buckles are of beautifully | styles . . . oll moderately priced. 
chased silver. 


Of the twenty-four fane exhibited | LIGHTOLIER 
in the Recent Accessions room of ; W EAST 36th STREET OF Sth Ave. 
the Metropolitan Museum, twenty- 
two are mainly French, and two 
Chinese. They are delicate bits of 
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Neo ~ CTasls 


A wide variety of fine lighting 
fixtures in this and other fovored 





























andes cquipinins, waite ot sarvesll” The World Famous ] 
or painted wood and paper. Adorn- 

ing the folds of the fan are hand- Shoe 
colored engraved scenes of belles . 

and beaux in gardens, or other ro- Dressing 
mantic subjects. 

The engraved process was a sub- MELTONIAN 
stitut.. for the hand-painting, which 

Pprev..¢ for fans in the eigh- CREAM 
teer:': century Two fans in the|] « Preserves leather 
exh -. snow another step forward P . 

in mechanical production—the use|} ° 28h. lesting polish 
of lithographed pictures. All of |] © At better stores 
the fans, while quaintly nalve, are|L . Aveid substitutes 
beautifully . 
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FOUR MONTHS PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Spring Term Starts February 4th 
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ROYALTY AT THE OARS 





Associated Press. 
King Peter Enjoys Rowing on a Private Lake in His Estate. 


A BUSY BOY KING 


Peter Trains So Hard for His Task That He 
Has Little Time for the Play He Loves 


( Continued from Page 6 ) 
down to lunch with his mother 


he recently spent his holidays there. 
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plaque on the walls of the elemen- 
tary school in the bathing resort of 
Novi commemorates how a young 
prince suddenly wandered in there 


the fishermen’s sons. 
For his eighth birthday he went 
to Zagreb, and was welcomed in the 


a Serb, Tomislav of a Croat and 
Andrew of a Slovene historical fig- 
ure, 
eee 
S King, the fatherless boy has 
had no time to undertake any 
public functions other than at- 
tendance at his father’s funeral and 
at the memorial service at Topola 
forty days later. Very naturally, it 
is desired for the present to involve 
him in as little ceremonial as possi- 
ble. As Crown Prince, however, 
to the child were given certain pub- 
lic functions; he became head of 
the Sokols, of the Aero Club, of the 
Serbian Y. M. C. A., and of the 
great nationalistic organization, the 
“Guardians of the Adriatic,”” which 
aims at promoting Yugoslav sea- 
power on the Dalmatian Coast. 
Peter will not be crowned until 
he attains his majority at the age 
of 18. A regency of three will gov- 
ern meantime. The two sons of 
the Regent, Prince Paul, who are 


engine himself through the park 
and his brothers are welcomed as 
passengers. 

Before supper Peter has an hour’s 
home-work to do for next day’s 
lessons. His light supper is served 
at 7:30 and the King goes to: bed 
at 9. On Sundays there are no 
lessons, and the time thus left free 
Peter spends with his mother and 
brothers. Toward his younger 
brothers he adopts an almost pa- 
ternal attitude. —— 

ETER’S teachers praise his in- 
telligence. He loves his books, 
but also play. In general he 

is old for his years, and of a serious 
and very economical turn of mind, 
as the following anecdote shows. 
His younger brother, Tomislav, is 
of a much wilder disposition, and 
his clothes are often in rags after 
a rough game in the park. Recently 


task with the words: ‘‘Tommy, you 
can’t go on like that, you know. 
If you mess up your clothes so 
badly, how do you expect poor 
Andrew to take them on when 
you’ve grown too big for them? 
Look how careful I am with my 
suits, so that you will be able to 
take them on later.” 

Peter is keen on swimming and 
rowing, fishing and shooting. His 
father. often took him out shooting 
game, and he has a miniature 
double-barreled gun of his own with 
‘which he has killed many hares, 
pheasants and partridges. But fish- 
ing is his great passion. He is con- 
tent to sit for hours angling for sea 
fish in the blue waters of the Adri- 
atic, and is becoming an expert at 
the far more difficult sport of cast- 
ing the fly to the fine trout in the 
mountain streams of Slovenia. 

In recognition of his angling ambi-| tary 
tions, the fishing club of Crkvenica| pleted the work of that ruler; to 
on the Dalmatian Coast presented | Alexander's son he will have given 
Peter with a set of tackle when/a great heritage. 


weaken Yugoslavia will have little 
inducement to threaten little Peter’s 
life if his country; becomes indubita- 
bly united at heart as it already is 
outwardly. 


MIND OF THE TYPICAL NAZI 


His Mental and Moral Isolation From the Rest of the Western World 


Is Even Greater Than His Country’s Economic Isolation 


( Continued from Page 2) ago passed death. sentences on five | advocated currency policies which 
ane lee tek Shenae 0. Remseens ine. ee, sone. sone, a6 Sam 
workman to death in Beuthen, | that Dr. Schacht is now following; 
attitude of mind. The sage of “loyalty” to the condemned pendence, was once urged by Nazi 
Nazis have no use for those given and protested against the | leaders, though the German griev- 
to objective, dispassionate study, | ....onstrous sentence”; while Dr. | ance against the world today is that 
for ‘such habits lead to doubt and|_ a onerg, the present Germany has been forced into 
criticism and are not productive of} ee ts ee a 3 
the enthusiasm and blind obedi-/ vcunced the principle of impartial | troubled by these minor inconsis- 
justice. 
The fact that the court had been | eral 
“‘uninfluenced by political consid-| His view of the debts Germany 
owes. 


done by Nazis, was not, in his view,|ers are part and parcel of the 

a aden, eer dee tee ae ae ce murder. When the Nazis came into|scheme for oppressing Germany 
poli ft — with | P°Wer the. five Beuthen slayers)} which was embodied in the hated 
sociates tical were liberated and hailed as heroes. | Treaty of Versailles. If Germany 


vigor. and therefore right. 
He does not want war, provided eee 
ROFESSOR KARL SCHMIDT, | Vidual and his petty reasoning fac- 
an eminent teacher of law, jus- ulties. It is the race and the na- 
tified the summary executions 
as The London Times correspon-| by saying that Hitler thus ‘‘protect- | Hitler has lately reiterated that the 
dent recently observed, is not quite | ed the law from grave abuse by di- Nazi creed represents a seastion 
the same as a passionate desire for.| rectly collating law as supreme law | from “Jewish intellectualism’’ and 
peace. lord.” 
An English writer recently de-| Thus the typical Nazi has high | Ni impartial justice and personal 
scribed a Hitler youth camp, where | authority for believing that equality | fberty are the creations of the in- 
sun-browned youngsters indulging | before the law and the right of trial | tellect in the service of the indi- 
in rts and marches carried dag- jury are unnecessary, if not un-| Vidual 
ccun Muha the canta ‘aa aad — act Wink oe Baul ax oe workings of instinct in the service 
honor,” and had constantly before | advisable for his government to he | f the race. 
their eyes a huge sign which read: | restrained by the constitutional Hence the Nazi contempt for the 
“We were born to die for Ger-| principles established for the pro-|®¢holar and the intellectual who in- 
many.” His article was translated | tection of the citizen in liberal coun-| ist upon weighing evidence and 
by a German newspaper and of-|tries. Indeed, he is disposed to re-| Considering both sides, and for the 


fered as an example of the friendly | gard the ruthlessness of his lead-| liberal and democrat who seek to 
affairs 


ers as a sign of strength and deter- | S@feguard the freedom of the indi- 
which are now so rare in the Brit- | mination. vidual against the State. As lib- 
ish press. The German editor| These qualities, even if accom-|¢rty is associated with moral lax- 
thought this article calculated to|panied by severe methods, of gov-|ity, so intelligence is associated 
give English readers « favorable |ernment, seem to him necessary if | With destructive criticism and a dis- 
impression of the ‘‘new Germany”; | Germany is to become once more a | approved race. 

for the typical Nazi does not im- | powerful nation; and the revival of 

agine that the spectacle described | German power and prestige is, in| accepted and fervently believed—a 
would evoke anything but admira- | his view, an end which justifies the| creed which the whole machinery 
tion in England. means employed. 
Nor has he the faintest notion of| As to economic questions the/censorship strive incessantly to 


the singular Nazi conception of law/ tion and is content to trust his|tal and moral isolation from the 
and justice. It will be recalled that | leaders. He may possibly recall | Western World is far greater than 
when a German court two years' that the Nazi economic program his country’s economic isolation. 

i. f J ES A * — 








Paul Wolff From Buropean. 
A German Labor Camp—“The Typical Nazi Believes That the Government Is Doing All It Can 
For the Common Man.” 


the effect upon foreign opinion of | typical Nazi has limited informa-|propagate—the typical Nazi’s men- 
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ACTIVE MR. GARNER IS READY FOR CONGRESS 
The Silent But Vigorous Vice President Swings Into His Role as a 
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Pilot of Legislation and as Liaison Man for the President sal va = 
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Vice President's aid. - Evening. bree Trial Lemon.” || Admintotretion’ ———— 
Thirty years of experience in the e a ——— 
mechanics of Congressional action, SCHOOL OF VE ENT SERV 
real personal popularity, an un- BERLITZ LANGUAGES 
swerving party loyalty, make up The Language Center of New York ACK ARD 
the measurable equipment he has Mew Vork: 30 W. 34th St. Pan. 6-1ta8 
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@ man can who has been a young IRVING SCHOOL lege grade. Shorthand; ; 
Representative, a member of com- 3 4 
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as he grew in experience, a leader 
of his party, presiding officer of 
the House. Last year, when he was 
proposing that the power of ap- 
propriation be put into the hands 
of the President so that the budget 
could be balanced, he said: “‘I know 
Congress, and Congress won’t make 
these cuts itself.’ 

He knows the strength and the 
weakness of the two houses, their 














— eye ag cg tution itself, which says 
vanities and their force, where their| © ictus’ Jack” on unt, [little about the duties of the Vice | 
cuxuucereaanae There-|Dterviews and conferences that | President of the Senate” and quali- 
J forms the most obvious part of the/| fies that by adding ‘‘but shall have 
fore he is invaluable both when the 8 sities hs Aa 
administration’s legislative program day's work Congress no vote, unless they equally 

















and the Senate, Mr. Garner 


man. Quietly, but not so very quiet- 
ly, Mr. Garner was elected to serve 


dent of the United States sat on the 
national committee of the party 
which elected him. There is more 
than a suspicion that in addition to 
whatever influence he himself 
might wield, he may be extending 
his duties as liaison officer to this 


Western Senators for outright in- 
flation. So does the possibility of 
questioning and testing the value of 
legislation passed last year, such as 


ana. 
In the last year of the Hoover 





men who made the Republic. Early 
writings indicate that they intended 
a real cooperation between the 
President and the Vice President, 


that the Vice President, second in 


|} command in the executive branch, 


should be presiding officer and 
thereby first in command in the 
legislative branch. 

It is more than possible that Mr. 
Garner’s revolution is, by intent or 





TRISTAN DA CUNHA SENDS NEWS 


‘AN DA CUNHA, one of 


brought mail and stores to the 
























































































































field. the world’s loneliest islands, | island in February. It says: 
The fourth service he renders is between the southern tip of} ‘We all heard by the Discovery 
purely individual. Personally popu-| Africa and South America, reports| [which had called the previous No- 
lar, known as ‘Jack Garner’ orja happy occurrence. It was the| vember] that she {the Atlantis] 
“Cactus Jack” to most of the Wash-| discovery that the new missionary | would be here on Feb. 19. How we 
ington world, he has a way with|from England, the Rev. Haroldjall prayed that it would be a fine 
“the boys’’ that takes him safely| Wilde, can play the harmonium/| day, and it was. I do not think 
past many of those prides and jeal-| which Queen Mary of England sent|that any one hardly slept that 
ousies that flourish in all legislative | as a gift to the islanders in 1929. night. We had some flour from 
atmospheres. He likes them, and; A letter recently received in Eng-|the Discovery. Every family saved 
they like him, and that means a/land, sent from the island by Mrs.| enough to make a loaf of bread 
great deal. Amy Repetto on one of the few/ready for their men. For on land- 
Furthermore, it is said that he,| vessels that have called there in/ing the stores the men won't stop 
who comes from Virginia pioneer | recent years, says to eat, so we take it on the beach, 
stock and has a Texas pioneer| “Do you remember that our good/and while the boats are unloading — A 
background, is in his own person | Queen Mary sent us a beautiful or-| they manage te. ? 
that mythical creature, “‘the aver-|8®" for our little church? We were) «Well, on 
age man,” or “the man in the|®#ll 90 sorry that no one here could/ every one 
street,” and that the President uses| Play it. But now our new minister | on the lookout for her. 
him as a proving ground. If he ob-|!8 here he plays it in the church./| we were just going to eat breakfast 
jects to a thing, it is fairly sure to| Won't our good Queen be so pleased) when we h 
cause a fight. If he approves of it, |W%en she knows this? there she is 
it is fairly sure to be something that | “It must have been so nice toinever stopped 
the majority of the people want. heer the King and Queen wishing/they were 
— every one a happy Xmas. If Our) were dancing and laughing, even 

HAT this precedent-smashing | “!7e!es# would have worked here|tne children were shouting 

Vice Presid t does not do|DethaPs we, too, would have heard | The noise 

is ly as startii to the |‘2em- But never mind, we know! was here they 
capital as what he 4 that we also were included in the/tnat the island 
on ths tists of Guntts — | 800d wishes. The King and Queen | down. But here we know that it 
iced with the Gann-l Le 
teacup tiff, he and his wife accept |“... taint cute ew 
almost no invitations. They have| oui described thus in another let-| sail nee more 
steadfastly refused to take their| to". “ure wrances Repetto ts chiet| Tristan 
rightful place in Washington so-| * island Deter Repetto | barten-looking 
ciety. ‘They attend no formal din-| her gon) — 
ners except ite House. * 
They live in a hotel and thelr im-| 04 Peter has his council of men| 200 fest 
ight the President nd wn wine |t2,Belp him.” Mrs. Frances Re-| (07m tn and with a 7,000-foot | Hang school “directly from 

ent and his wife ‘ . p or private ‘ 

Po igor —— —Sä—— iow ere |eone in the centre. The islands | the columns of The Times can be read- ——— of 
Otherwise, they rise at an early/been, such a lot of little children.” | Were discovered by the Portuguese hoes who, go not find exactly” the a ————— 
hour, get to the office by 8, clear] The letter from Mrs. Amy Re-j|A4dmiral Tristféio de Cunha twelve/ tins, may 2 themesives of the ex: ; ee Th New York 
the desk of mail, and are ready by|petto recounts the visit of the|years after Columbus's voyage to| perience and service of the Educational tions of fhe 
9 or 10 to carry on the burden of {Royal Mal! liner Atiantis, which | America. CS ae Times today. 
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Burpee’ — —Ax 


(Regular Value 4O0¢) 
Burpee'’s Guaranteed Seeds 


4 Best Colors 


SCARLET, YELLOW, LAVENDER, ROSE 


These gorgeous Zinnias are among the most popular Burpee varieties. This 
unusual offer gives you the opportunity to learn, first-hand, that Burpee’s 
Seeds are the best that grow. 


REGULAR FULL-SIZE PACKETS 10 
1 Packet Each of All Four Beautiful Colors Postpaid ¢ 


Don’t miss this sensational bargain. Send the coupon or write a letter today 
so that these four beautiful Zinnias will fill your garden with color this summer. 
CUSTOMERS: See your copy of Burpee’s Garden Book. This offer is made 
on page one. 


Burpee’s Garden Book FREE 


Every vegetable and flower worth growing is described in 
Burpee’s Garden Rook—all the old favorites and the best of 
the new things, tog. Hundreds of illustrations. A wealth of 
gardening information. This valuable Book is free. Write . wag bw rte ag g Has a the 

today for your copy. colo tu postpaid for on Pai Deep nd * One Pk 














> Fusarium Wilt and is entire); 
— the qualities that ad 














Mail This Coupon or Write a Letter 


— 


|.W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 339 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia. 

1 Send me postpaid the items checked below: 

| (4 Pkts. Giant Zinnias 10c. ¶ Burpee’s Double Hybrid Nastur- 

| & Best 8 Giant Dahlia-Flowered Zinnias tiums, 150 Seeds $1.00. 

1 ~ $1.00. (06 Wilt-Resistant Giant Crego Asters. 
$1.00. 





1 5 Best 10 Giant Sweet Peas $1.00. 


(05 Giant Ruffied Petunias $1.00. (04 New Rust-Proof Maximum Snap- 
\ (CD Burpee’s Garden Rook FREE. dragons $1.00. . 


seceseseese-neneeee i mount Enclosed $ 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. vegetable and Flower Seed Growers 
339 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 
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THE ITALIAN CONTINGENT SENT TO THE 
SAAR: CARABINIERI, 
in. Dress’ Uniform, Paradih gz in Rome Before Leaving 
to Join the English, Dutch and Swedish Forces on 


Guard During the Plebiscite. 
, (Pimee Wide [World Photés.) 


BRITISH 
TROOPS SET 
OUT FOR SER- 
VICE ON THE 
CONTINENT 
ONCE MORE: 
SOLDIERS, 
Detailed for Duty 
With the Dutch, 
Swedes and Ital- 
ians in the Inter- 
hational Patrol 
of the Saar 
Basin During the 
. Plebiscite, Try on 
Their Gas .Masks 
Before. Leaving 


England. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 
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BAYONET PRACTICE FOR THE DUTCH CONTINGENT IN THE SAAR: MARINES,- 
Detailed for Duty With the 





International Patrol, Get 
Final Instructions From 
Their Officers Before 
Leaving Rotter- 
am, 
Times Wide 
orld Photos.) 


na 


THE CLOSED 
FRONTIER OF 
THE SAAR: OFFI- 
CIALS OF TERRITORY, _ 
Which Is Shortly to Vote on Its 
Nationality, Stopping & Car at the 
. Border, Where Every Person ag wees 
the — Is. Forced % fo Show a Permit. 
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— ne THE — LOG AT LAKE ‘PLACID: 
A. C. GILBERT 


i Oe Mikiven, Who Found ithe Log, Joins in — 


— the Lake Placid Chub. 
= ae Protos.) 


— for the Saar, Fishing on the Waterfront at 


AN. INTERLUDE IN” EUROPEAN AFFAIRS: 
BRITISH TROOPS, 


Dee ne Trait to Take ‘Phott 3p 


* 
cs 





(Times Wide ib Word Pucten , Paris Bureau.) ae TNR SA TEM SE TEC PN ARAN eM San Sank Go 














SWEDEN. HONORS THE VICTIMS OF A 
TRAGEDY In THE ARCTIC THIRTY-SEVEN 


abe a Balloon Bound 
i Pole, A p Buried in Stockholm Inside 
pnument Erected to Their Memory. 
(Timea Wide World Photos.) 
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THE FIRST FAMILY OF THE LAND CELEBRATES CHRISTMAS: 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
With Mrs. Roosevelt, Their Daughter, Mrs. Rooseyelt Dall, and Her Children, 
. Sistie and Buzzie, at the Lighting of the Communit Tree Near the White 


_ House. At the Right is James Roosevelt, the President’s Son. 
. (Associated Press.) 








THE 
PRESI- 
DENT AT 
THE NA- 
TION’S 
CHRIST- 
MAS 
TREE: MR. 
ROOSE- 
VELT 
Pressing 
a Button 
Which Turned 
on the Lights 
on the National 
Community Christ- 
mas Tree in 
Lafayette Park in 


Washington. 
(Times Wide World 
Photos, Washington 

Bureau.) 




















A CHRISTMAS TREE AT THE HOME OF THE “ASSISTANT PRESI- 
DENT”: ELOISE RICHBERG, 
Daughter of Donald Richberg, Trims the Tree in Her Home in Washington. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Washington Bureau.) 











CHRISTMAS COMES TO THE SKYSCRAPERS OF ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER: THE CHRISTMAS EVE CELEBRATION 


Around the Tree in the Sunken Plaza Where Carols Were Sung. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 














A MERRY 
CHRISTMAS 
FOR THE 
CHILDREN 
OF WASHINGTON: 
MRS. ROOSEVELT 
Distributing Christ- 
mas Baskets to the 
Children of the Needy 
of the Capital at a 
Party Given for Them 
by the — 
Central Union Mission. 


{Fisoes Wide World 
otos, Washington 
Bureau.) 


A JUMP BY THE 
' CAPTAIN 
OF THE 
CAMBRIDGE SKI 
TEAM: 
PADDY GREEN. 
in Action During the - 
First Practice of the 
English Teams Soon 
After Their Arrival 
-in Switzerland for — 
the — Ski} . iis — 
: A COMPARISON OF SIZES ON LAND AND SEA: A COMPOSITE DRAWING AND PHOTOGRAPH 
— Wide World : — the Normandie, Flagship of:the French Line, Which ds. 1,029 Feet Long, Placed Beside the Capitol in — Which Measures 


Photos.) 1 Feet, 4 Inches. 
c j (Fairchild Surveys: Inc.) 
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ncient Egypt 


A WOOD CARVING, 
5,000 Years Old, of Hesi-Ra, of the Third 
—— When the Capital Was Removed 


Memphis. The Step Pyramid at Sak- 
nae ates From Period. The 


Figure Is in the Museum at Cairo. 


THE GREATEST ROCK CUT 
TEMPLE EVER ACHIEVED 
BY THE EGYPTIAN ARCHI- 
TECTS: THE TEMPLE OF 
RAMESES II AT 
ABU: SIMBEL, 
Hewn Out of the Face of a 
Limestone. Cliff; Which - Dates 
From Approximately 1257 B. C. 
The Front of the Temple Is 119 
Feet — — Than 100 
Hig 
This and the Accompan: 
Photographs Were —— 
George Andrew Reisner, Profes- 
sor of Egyptology for Harvard 
University and Director of the 
Boston-Harvard Eeyptian Exca-* 
vaca » as the Most an 
sentative of the Fine gag 
and Archi 


of 
Found in E 
(Photos © Lehnert 
Cairo, From Davart Co. * New York. 








THE HIGHWATER MARK OF 
WALL DECORATION IN 
EGYPT: 


RELIEFS 
on the Walls of the Temple of 
‘Seti I at Abydos. 


Sea ‘AROHITECTURAL FEATURE WHICH PRECEDED 
: THE USE OF COLUMNS: THE COLONNADE 
of One of * ones gE e the Base of the 5 mid 


of Zoser at Sakkara, Which Dates From 2780 B. C., stant 
— of the Fluted Columns of the Greeks. 


THE BUILDER OF THE SECOND ExBAMID AT 
GIZA: . A STATUE OF CHEFRE 
Which Was Found in His Temple Beside * " Pyramid 
in 1858. It Is of Diorite and One of the Most Famous 
of All Objects of Eastern Art. It Is Now in the 
Museum at Cairo. 


KING MYCERINUS OF THE FOURTH DYNASTY, 


Between the Goddess Hathor and the Personification of 
the — Theban and Diospolite Nomes, in the 
Museum at Cairo. 


ONE OF THE 

MOST BEAUTI 
FUL OF ALL 

THE TEMPLES . 
OF EGYPT: 


A MASTERPIECE OF ‘THE ANCIENT ° 
GOLDSMITHS: 
PART OF THE RIGHT DOOR JAMB OF 
THE BED CANOPY OF QUEEN 
HETEPHERES, 


Olt oF Tike FResGiin Cor tk Tht WALL ov tur Perfect Examples 
of the Great 


Pyramid at Gna ait fa Now in the hfusoum . ROCK TEMPLE AT ABU SIMBEL, “off the Work of 


Showing Rameses II in Triumph Over His Ewiemies. “heeds.” 
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THE KING OF 
SWEDEN PRE- 
SENTS THE 
NOBEL PRIZE 
IN LITERA- 
TURE: LUIGI 
PIRANDELLO, 
Italian Drama- 
» tisty- Receives the 
Award From 
King Gustaf .in 
Stockholm: 


(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 














“MISS PARIS 1935”: MLLE. ANDREE 
LORIN, 

Who Was Chosen the Beauty Queen at the 

Annual Contest in the Arcades Des Lido . 


_ in the Champs Elysees. 
(Times Wide World Photos; Paris Bureau.) 














A GATHERING OF PAST AND PRESENT WINNER: OF THE NOBEL PRIZE: 
THE WINNERS OF THE AWARDS. MA THIS 
With a Group to Whom the zes ao a in Assemble in Stockholrn for the 


In the Front Row, Left to Right, Are Luigi Pirand © Received the Prize for Literature; 
Dr. George Whipple of Rochester, Dr. Geo Gangs Minot pang Dr. V Dr. —— P. Murphy. of Harvard, Who 


(Times — Wide Works Pn ~ 5 
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THE &ICHSFUEHRER LAUNCHES Pal Cea — BUILT UNDER 


With Dr. Hjalmar Schacht Pre Other. of the Govern- 
ment, at the ——— of the ' t —— North German, ere 
or Service 
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THE NAVAL . 
CONFERENCE 
ADJOURBNS TO THE 
GOLF .LINKS: 
NORMAN H. DAVIS 
(Left), With Vice Ad- 
miral William H. Stand- 
ley; Sir John Simon and 


A STATE ' FUNERAL 
_ -IN THE LOUVRE 
€ FOR A NTER: 
— THE G E RE- 
in the Cour Napolcon 
of the Palace, Renders — 














the Final Honors at 


A PAI G.OF THE WARTIME AMB DOR FRANCE 
ao D PORE ATE Oe rie FRANCE 18, PRE 


0 
Arg ak ‘Sir William Is A a E 
e Embassy. — ta Right: General Cours yee ee ee — — — rag tex 
Jesse Isador Stra Nelson Cromwell (the Donor) and Pierre Laval, French Foreign (ape ve ee 


Minister. "© “gt the Age-of 86, 
(Times Wide World Photos, Paris Bureau.) (Timés Wide World 


ureau.) 


Tguneo Matsudaira, the 
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A TEST ON THE SEA AND IN THE AIR: THE 
PAN-AMERICAN FLYING BOAT, 

Built to Inaugurate a Passenger Service by 
the Island Route Across the Pacific, Starts | 
for Its First Flight Over Chesapeake . 

Bay. The Ship Is Built to Carry 12 

'. Passengers, a Crew of 5, and a 

Ton of Mail on a 3,000-Mile 

Non-Stop Journey. 

(Times Wide 

World 


Pho- 
ton.) 





THE DAUGHTER 
OF THE CROWN 
PRINCE OF 
SWEDEN: 
PRINCESS 
INGRID, 
Who Has Gone on 
an Extended Jour- 
ney Through the 
Near East With 
Her Father, Crown 
Prince Gustaf 


Adolf. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 














A PREVIEW OF 
STYLES FOR 1935: 
/GIRLS 
Displaying the Newest 
Bathing Costumes at 
Miami Be-ch. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 


THE LAST : 
WORD IN. GERMAN 
STREAMLINING. FOR 
RACING AUTOMOBILES: 
A NEW CAR, — 
Which It Is Hoped Will Establish New Records * Speed, Is 
Tried Out on the Avus Speedway in Berlin. - . : * 
(Times Wide World Photos, Berlin Bureau.) AN ENGLISHMAN’S ee CASTLE”: OYSTER 


a Self-Contained House Fitted With All Modern Conveniences, 
on an Island a Mile Out in the Channel Near the Municipa 


Airport of Portsmouth. : 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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THE SCENE OF THE 
OLYMPIC WINTER 
GAMES: THE 

- .. STADIUM, 
Especially Built at Gar- 
misch-Partenkirchen 
for the International 
Matches of 1936, Is 
Dedicated by a Game 
Between a German and 
an Italian Team. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos, Berlin Bureau.) 


‘THE GERMAN 





Wide Wi * 
otos, herlin’ Buren.) : 
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A STAR AND ONE OF THE CONDUCTORS OF THE METRO- 
: -POLITAN OPERA: 


— LILY PONS, 
With Vincengo 
Bellezza, at the Open- 
ing Performance of the 


New Season. 
‘(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 

















ORCHESTRA, 
Where New Seats Have Been Installed, and the Golden 


Horseshoe During an Intermission in the Performance of 
“Aida,” Which ked the lee of the Renovated and 


THE — oe aSTRA, A NEW SEASON: 








Redecorated House. 
(Times Wide Wo Photos.) 











PEGGY, 

a Bust by Elizabeth Sturtevant Tho- 
balt, Included in the Exhibition of Wo- 
men Painters and Sculptors. 
(Worsinger.) 




















A FIRST-NIGHT 
AUDIENCE AT THE 
"METROPOLITAN: 
THE CROWD IN THE 
: CAFE, ; 
“Which Also Has Been 
Redecorated for the New 
Abii MRS. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 


(Times Wide World Photos.) . at the Opening Night of the Opera. 
: (Times Wide World Photos.) 
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THE VICE-DIRECTOR. OF THE MUSEUM ae Are one OF THE NEW EXHIBITS: ROY 


Standing Beside the Skeleton of a Whale, One of the New Exhibits at the American Museum of Nat- 
Ping Arts Building We ' ural History. The Horn Y Substance in the Jew Is Baleen, Which Acts as « Sieve to Prevent the Bs 








cape of Marine Life Fro ’s Mouth. 
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A YOUNG NAZI PLANS WHAT TO DO IN AN AIR RAID: 
A MODEL OF A CELLAR 

Built as a Shelter During an Attack on a City by Enemy 

Airplanes Is Shown by Its Maker at a Special Exhibition in 


Berlin of Work by the School Children of the City. 
{Times Wide World Photos, Berlin Bureau.) 




















STILL FAST ON THE 
BEACH AT ASBURY 
PARK: THE MORRO 
CASTLE, 
Which Drifted Ashore on 
the Jersey Coast After 
the Disastrous Fire, Re- 
mains Hard Aground in 
Spite of the Efforts of 
Salvage Tugs to Dislodge 
Her. 
Wities Wide World 
Photos,) 
































THE BOY KING OF YUGOSLAVIA: KING PETER IL 


Who at the Age of 11 Has Succeeded His Father, Kihg Alexander. 


From a New Portrait Painted in Belgrdde. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) ° 








DR, JEANNE A. B. WALTER 
588 Fifth Avenue, New 


| ———— they must be —— 
J PHONE: MU: ri 


Joho Central | | 


1 Gols. W and, 


dividuality, ra qualities of appearance 
and air that are hers, alone. To enhance, 
this chacm is 2 duty—to enhance. 

one must study the “type. 

nsider the contour, is it “goal? Or 
round? The nose, the chin and cheeks, 
and the * All, all _are_ important. 
under- 


Hill 2-8682 


IZEASTA2°ST 


AMELIA EARHART’S 


PLANE LEAVES CALIFOR- 


NIA -BY BOAT: A LOCK - 
HEED VEGA, 


‘in Which the Famous Aviator 


May Attempt a Flight From 
Honolulu to California, Is 
Shipped Aboard the Lurline at 


Los Angeles. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Los 
Angeles Bureau.) 


At Left— 

“JEAN,” 
by Eugene Speicher, Which Has 
Been Acquired by the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art From the 
Rehn Galleries. It Is the Fourth 
Canvas by the Painter Now in 


the Collection of the Museum. 
(McKillop. ) 





JANUARY SALE 
> Greatly Reduced Pricés 


Un laste side- 
atrape, are individ 


ERAS RIE 


— 

— ary Sey of two 
most icult points i i 
snd apne comet hele | 
“NEV, * kip line 
———————— 


ing —— *— entire lowe life 


Madame —— 


88 West 34th Street oA ape 
Telephone 





KEL —— Js, Mage 


are — —— Roe r, the former 

‘anCortlandS: Educated atthe 
——— Park, she is extremely 
active in charity work for the Junior League. 
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SAYS THIS. ATTRACTIVE YOUNG 
NEW YORK SOCIETY MEMBER 


@ The new Tangee powder matches 
any skin! For now it contains the same 
magic color principle as the famous 
Tangee Lipstick. 

Yourskin will look younger, fresher, 
more natural than ever before, and 
* ‘ll — the risk of that un- 
pleasant powdery fance or that 
coated, mask-like hes * . It’s pleasant, 
too, to think that Tan ec costs but 
55 cents and .$1.10 at all good shops. 








MONVMENTS. « |. MAVSOLEVMS 


PRESBREY-LELAND MEMORIALS 
THROVGHOVT THE VNITED 
STATES BESPEAK AN EFFORT TO 
ATTAIN SIGNIFICANT “BEAVTY 
WITH THE VTMOST ECONOMY. 


MEMORIALS ‘$200 VPWARD 
{LLVSTRATED BOOKLET 


PRESBREY-LELAND 


“681 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK ©" — 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
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TEN VAST ISSUES THAT CONF RONT CONGRESS © 





By CHARLES MERZ. 

N overwhelmingly Democratic 
Congress, elected last No- 
vember, will meet on Thurs- 
day of this week to take 

stock of the present situation, to 
air its views and to enact legisila- 
tion in matters of profound impor- 
tance to the country. 

More than a thousand bills have 
already been sent to the Public 
Printer. They represent the ad- 
vance guard of an army of. plans 
and projects, each intended, accord- 
ing to its author’s lights, to hasten 
recovery or to consolidate reform, 

In this article brief summaries are 
given of ten outstanding issues on 
which controversy will centre. 


| I. THE BUDGET. 


The first question on which the 
President will present a detailed 
set of recommendations is the na- 
tional budget. At once the debate 
will begin between those who be- 
lieve that a balanced budget is in- 
dispensable to recovery and those 
who believe that it is impossible or 
“undesirable to attempt to balance 
the budget at this time. 

The Federal Government operates 
on the basis of a fiscal year be- 
ginning in July. Accordingly, we 
are today about half-way ‘through 
the fiscal year 1934-35, ending next 
June 30. Appropriations for this 
year were voted by Congress at ear- 
‘lier ‘sessions. The President may 
‘now request certain additional 
funds. But the chief concern of 
Congress’ at this session is the bud- 
get for the fiscal year 1935-36; be- 
ginning on the first of next July. 

It has been clearly indicated that 
the new budget, like the. present 
one, will consist of two sets of ex- 
penditures—‘‘ordinary” and ‘‘emer- 
genoy.”’. ‘The first group—‘‘ordi- 
include the govern- 
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the most controversial. Veterans’ 
velief ie certain to pt ea dis-' 
pute & those © rd: 
those ‘' oppose full restoration of 


fore thé pension system was reéeor- 
ganized last year. There are wide- 
ly -different opinions as to the 


include hundreds of separate items. 

When these matters are threshed 
out, there will remain the still 
more controversial question of the 
“emergency” budget. Its two prin- 
cipal items are public works and 
relief of unemployment. 


| _ I. PUBLIC WORKS. 


¥f Federal expenditures for public 
‘works should ‘be continued at their 
present rate in 1985-36, the govern- 
ment would allot to this purpose 
about $1,300;000,000. This is the 
present annual cost of the works 
program, including road-building, 
dredging of rivers and harbors, 
support of subsistence homesteads, 
loans and grants to States and mu- 
nicipalities for construction’ pur- 
poses, and the cost of such Federal 
projects as the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and Boulder Dam. 
The figure $1,300,000,000 is, how- 
ever, unsatisfactory to two groups 
fm Washington. One regards it as 
entirely too small, and insists that 
be increased to $2,500,000,000, to 
000,000,000 or even to $10,000,- 
—* This group argues that there 
is no. way out of the spiral of de- 
pression, when private spending has 








is a better method of relief, even if 
@ more expensive method, than a 
plain cash dole. 

The second group agrees that 
$1,300,000,000. a year is too small a 
gum to constitute a decisive in- 
fluence in hastening recovery, con- 
sidering the fact that the national 
before the depression 


The first question taised by the 
| relief go far as Congress 
is concerned; r this ‘‘rea- 


: relief or appropriates a larger sum 
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of about $2,300,000,000 annually for 
direct: rélief. This is much the 
largest single item in the national 
budget. Funds for relief are dis- 
tributed primarily through the 
Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration and the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps; to a lesser extent, 
through the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the once active but now 
comparatively quiescent Civil Works 
Administration. 

The enormous cost of relief to 
the Federal Government is in large 
part due to a continuing decline in 
the funds raised for this purpose by 
States and municipalities. There 
are twenty-two States in which the 
contribution of the State Govern- 
ment amounts to less than 1 per 
cent. As a whole, the States and 
municipalities carry about one- 
fourth of the total burden. The 
Federal Government has shouldered 
the rest, despite the President’s in- 
sistence, when the Emergency Re- 
lief Act was adopted, that ‘‘the 
States and local units must do their 
fair share’’ and ‘‘must not expect 
the Federal Government to finarice 
more than a reasonable proportion 
of the total.’’ 


sonable proportion’”’ has now. been 
exceeded and whether the Federal 
Government would be justified in 
fixing a maximum figure for its 
own contribution afd notifying the 
States and local units that they 
must accept responsibility for the 
rest. In a pétition to Congress the 
National Economy League has 
urged that such a maximum be set 
at $1,350,000,000. 

The second question is whether 
Federal rélief is now being admin- 
istered on an efficient basis. Offi- 
cials of FERA contend that it is. 
But Senator Borah has presented 
evidence which seems to him -to 
indicate ‘“‘shameless waste’’ in. cer- 
tain respects, and doubtless more 
will be said on this point at the 
present session. 

The third question is whether di- 
rect cash relief should be aban- 
doned, in:whole or in part, in favor 
of work. relief—to be provided either 
through a revival of the Civil 
Works: Administration or a larger 
public works program. This would 
reduce expenditures at one point in 
the emergency, budget but increase 
them .at. another. 





| _, IV. TAXATION. | 

Froth the debit side of the na- 
tional ledger let us turn now to the 
credit side. We have noted, .on the 
debit side: 

(1). That ‘‘ordinary” expenditures 
in 1935-36) are likely to be in the 
neighborhood of $8,000,000,000—un- 
less Congress overrides the Presi- 
dent, in the matter of veterans’ 





for new naval building. 
(2). That “‘emergency’’. expendi- 
tures for public works and for re- 
Hef of unemployment are now: run- 
ning at the rate of an additional 
$8;600,000,000, but that the rate of 
such expenditures. in 1985-36 may 
either be moderately reduced or be 
increased greatly by . decisions 
which will..be made during the 
course of this session. . 
On the revenue-side.of the budget 
the National Economy. League. has 
estimated that the.government. will 
receive about $3,500,000;000 in 1935- 
36, under existing tax laws and as- 


pace of business. To this it. adds 





suming no marked: change in- the, 


tion intends to bridge it by. recom- | 
thending new taxation. 
Congress itself will have many plans}. 
to propose. But it is apparently 
the belief of the administration that 
taxes are already at a point so high 
that an increase of existing rates 
would check the recovery of busi- 
ness and so defeat its own purpose. 
On one point, however, the ad- 
ministration has indicated that it 
will submit a program. Taxes now 
yielding about $450,000,000 annually 
(or about one-eighth of the govern- 
ment’s present revenues) will ex- 
pire on various dates between Jan. 
1 and July 31. They include the 
Federal tax on gasoline, the tax on 
electrical energy and on telephone 
and telegraph communications, the 
bank-check tax and various excise | 
taxes on the sale of automobiles, 
tires and tubes, mechanical refrig- 
erators, sporting goods, &c. 

For several months the Treasury 
has been considering whether to 
recommend that these taxes be re- 
newed or whether to propose new 
sources of revenue to take their 
place. 





| _V. THE BONUS. 


Outside of 
and immedia’ importance to the 
Treasury, is the stormy question of 
the véteran#’ bonus. 

The adjusted-service certificates 





troversy were issued under an act{ 
of Congress enacted over a Pregi- 
dential veto in 1924. They bear on 
their face not the credit granted to 
each éx-soldier on the basis of his 
length of service, but rather the 
amount ultimately payable on con- 
dition that the ex-soldier agreed to 
accept in place of cash the govern- 


twenty years with interest at 4 per 
cent. 

Opponents of immediate payment 
point out that the government’s ob- 
ligation is not due until 1945 and 
that the demand for a cash settle- 








collect’ the face value of a twenty- | 
year endowment policy ten years! 
before it matures. ‘They also point! 
out that the ex-soldier actually in 
need -has the same recourse to as-| 
sistance, through FERA, available 
to ‘any other citizen. 

These arguments are incontrover- 
tible.- Those who ‘favor immediate 
payment either confuse the govern- 
ment’s promise to pay at the end 
of twenty years with a promise to 
pay on demand, or else argue (a) 
that the ex-soldier has a privileged 
status or (b) that another large 
outlay of Federal funds would stim- 
ulate retail purchases and therefore 
benefit business. 

Payment in cash would involve an 
Outlay of more than $2,000,000,000. 
To this expenditure the President 
has been opposed. It is possible that 
a “‘compromise”’ will be reached ‘at 
the present session. It is also pos- 
sible that the President will veto a 
bill providing for full payment and 
be upheld in his veto, or that Con- 
gress will override ‘his veto. — 

In the latter case, the plan for 
payment would require either a new 
Federal bond issue or outright cur- 
rency inflation: Such inflation was 


bill which was blocked at the lest 
session by opposition in the Senate. 
| | VL-THE CURRENCY. | 
’ There will be’ advocates ‘of cur 
rency inflation in the new Congress, 








sociated with the bonus. ‘There is; 














vances, This is a. total of, $4,500-_ 
000,000. 
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yet to indicate that the administry = 
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is a gap of a little more than $2,000,- ; 


However large or small the, gap) 1 
may be, there has been nothing as 
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_|—by organized labor and by many 


advocates have received ,Presiden- 
tial approval of their lans. The 
President already has— 

(1) Power (under the Farm Re- 
lief Act of 1933) to print $3,000,000,- 
000 in greenbacks. 

(2) Power (under the same legis- 
lation) to decree the unlimited coin- 
age of silver at a ratio with gold 
to be determined by his own judg- 
ment. 

(8) Power (under the Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1934) to purchase sil- 
ver at home and abroad until one- 
fourth of the country’s monetary 
stock consists of that metal. 

(4) Power (under the Gold Re- 
serve Act of 1934) to devalue the 
gold dollar from 59.06 per cent to 
50 per cent of its former value. 

(5) Power (under the same legis- 
lation) to reduce the weight of the 
silver dollar by whatever percent- 
age the weight of the gold dollar 
has been reduced. 

These powers amount to an al- 
most complete control over the 
American currency system, but they 
are largely optional. Various blocs 
in Congress insist on mandatory 
legislation. They favor any or all 
of the following plans: (a) outright 
currency expansion; (b) further de- 
valuation ot the dollar—this has 
been. advocated .by. the National 
Grange and the American Farm 
Bureau Federation; (c) free coin- 
age of silver—mandatory — rather 
than optional—at ‘a fatio of 16 to 1 
with gold; (d) the establishment of 
a central bank or a central ‘‘mone- 
tary authority,’”’ with power to is- 
sue currency and to attempt to 
stabilize the purchasing power of 
money. 


* Vi. NIRA. —_—| 


Ranking close in importance to 
these financial and monetary ques- 
tions is the future of NIRA. The 
present act expires automatically 
on June 16. Congress will be asked 








business interests, as well as by the 
President—to replace it with a new 
NIRA, designed either as a tem- 
porary measure or as a more per- 
manent ‘“‘constitution”’ for industry. 
More than a year’s experience 
with more than 600 codes and more 
than 10;000 administrative orders 
has shaped many questions for the 
future.’ Among them three stand 
out as particularly challenging: 

.: (1) ‘The Question of Industrial Re- 
lations—The National Manufacturers 
Association and the recent Joint 
‘Cohference for’ Business Recovery 
have recommended that the new 
act should prohibit child labor in 
industries operating under codes, 
and that it should also require 
“suitable provisions’’ as to hours 
‘and’ wages. ‘As for the contentious 
question of union recognition, this 
formula is proposed: ‘Safeguard 
both labor and employer by giving 
to labor the right to deal with em- 
ployers either individually or-collec- 
tively, directly or through represen- 
tatives of their ovn free choice, 
without intimidation or coercion of 
either party from’any source.” 

As an-alternative to this program, 
the American Federation of Labor 
has announced that it will seek: pro- 
visions perpetuating the National 
Labor Relations Board, outlawing 
company. unions, retaining © gov- 
ernmental control ‘over “codes :and 
granting labor ‘‘équal representa- 
tion ‘with industry ‘in the adminis- 
tration of the act.” | 

(2) The Question ‘of Price’ Con- 


position of the «administration has 





inot yet been made clear. 


⁊ 





trol—Opinion among: businéss’ men |- 
is divided on this question, and ‘the 


The original purpose of the gov- 
ernment, as stated a year and a 
half ago by the President, was to 
eliminate “cutthroat prices” and 
“unfair methods of competition’ 
which prevented the payment of 
‘fair wages.’’ More recently the 
President, in company with many 
critics of price control, has raised 
the question whether the actual re- 
sult of the attempt ‘‘to prevent de- 
structive price cutting’’ has not 
been ‘‘to prevent that volume of 
production which would make pos- 
sible lower prices and increased em- 
ployment.’’ 

(8) The Question of Production 
Control—Control of production is 
closely allied with control of prices 
and was originally aimed at the 
same objective—namely, the elimi- 
nation of unfair competition. After 
a year’s experiment, however, the 
President has suggested, again in 
company with many critics, that 
here, too, codes drawn under the 
present NIRA may “have gone too 
far.”’ 

There is, however, one area in 
which production control may be 
retained, regardless of the extent 
to which it is relaxed elsewhere. 
This is in industries producing coal, 
oil ‘and other raw-materials whose 
“overs ” gonstitutes the 
waste of a natural resource. 





| VIL THIRTY-HOUR WEEK. | 


In addition to the proposals it 
has made regarding a remodeled 
NIRA, organized labor has also 
urged the adoption of a law limit- 
ing to not more than five days a 
week and not more than six hours 
a day employment on the produc- 
tion of any article which moves in 
interstate or foreign commerce. A 
measure of this sort was approved 
by the Senate in April, 1933. It 
failed to come to a vote in the 
House, but the movement to force 
its adoption will be revived at the 
present session and a renewal of 
the controversy which it aroused in 
19383 seems assured. 


In support of the plan the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor argues 
that other efforts to take up the 
slack of unemployment have been 
unsuccessful and that “only 
through a reduction in the num- 
ber of hours worked per day and 
per week, so that the amount of 
work available may be equitably 
distributed, can the millions of 
workers now idle be accorded an 
opportunity to work and earn a 
decent living.”’ 

Opponents of the plan insist that 
unless wages were reduced, propor- 
tionately with hours, the result 
would be an increase of production 
costs, higher prices for the con- 
sumer, fewer. sales, a slackening 
of business activity and a loss of 
employment. They argue that a 
better prescription for prosperous 
employment is increased produc- 





profits in which labor shares. 

The President has made no ex- 
plicit statement of his own. position 
regarding the thirty-hour bill. Ad- 
dressing a. meeting of code authori- 
ties earlier\this year, however, he 
stated that he favored both highér 
wages and shorter hours but had 
“never believed that we should 
violently impose flat, arbitrary and |. 


structure. ” 








utilities industry, including the dis- 
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Second, it is clearly indicated that 
the President will again submit to 
the Senate, possibly in a slightly 


7 


tion, larger sales and advancing 


abrupt changes.on the economic |. 


Reéent developments in‘the-public i 


pute over rites in New York: City |Lé 


modified form, the St. Lawrence 
Waterway Treaty, which failed last 
March by a margin of thirteen 
votes to receive the two-thirds ma- 
jority necessary for ratification. 

The Federal Government already 
has under construction, in addition 
to Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam, 
four large power projects: the 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams 
on the Columbia River; the Fort 
Peck Dam on the Missouri River in 
Montana, and the Casper-Alcova 
project in Wyoming. 

The St. Lawrence plan was advo- ~ 
cated by the President on the 
ground that it represents an oppor- 
tunity to develop “‘a source of in- 
comparably cheap power located in 
proximity to a great industrial and 
rural market, and within transmis- 
sion distance of millions of domestic 
consumers.”’ 

It was opposed in the Senate part- 
ly on sectional grounds, partly be 
cause of the cost involved and part- 
ly because it frankly proposed to 
develop with public funds a power 
source competitive with properties 
built up by private investments. 





| X. ECONOMIC SECURITY. | 


The power policy of the adminis- 
tration is, in the President’s opin- 
ion, one phase of a broad program 
of social planning. A second phase 
is the provision of ‘‘economic secur~ 
ity’’; and here it is clearly indicated 
that the administration will submit 
to Congress at this session a plaii 
for a joint Federal-State system of 
unemployment insurance. 
It is not expected that such insur 
ance will solve, or even greatly sim- 
plify, the present problem of relief 
of unemployment. No properly 
managed insurance plan can begin 
to pay out benefits until it has built 
up reserves, a process which would 
require at least a year. Nor can 
such benefits be paid either indefi- 
nitely or indiscriminately if the 
plan isyoperated on a businesslike 
basis. Unemployment insurance, in 
the form in which Congress is like- 
ly to debate it at this session, is a 
partial protection against some fu- 
ture emergency rather than a 
means of escape from the present 
problem of relief, 

The plan now under consideration 
by the advisory council of the 





standards and impose a tax of 3 per 
cent on payrolis, beginning in 1986, 
for the purpose, of raising funds 
with which to pay insumance. Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to the States for 
unemployment compensation would 
be made from the funds thus raised, 
The States, in turn, would be free 
to enact their own insurance plans, 
and if such plans met the minimum 
Federal requirements employers in 
these States would be granted re- 
bates against the Federal tax. 

There are many decisions to be 
made on important details before 
an insurance plan can be adopted. 
There is also the question whether 
“economic security’ does not re 
quire that such a plan be supple- 
mented by insurance against old 
age and sickness as well as unem- 
ployment, 

On this point the President’s re- 
mark that ‘‘we cannot solve all our 
problems at once’? has persuaded 
some observers to believe that no 
additional legislation will be intro- 
duced at this session with the ad- 
ministration’s approval. In Mr. 
Roosevelt’s opinion: 

“Our first task is to get the eco- 
nomic system to function so that 
there will be a greater general 
security. * * * What we can do is 
to lay a sound foundation on which 
we can build a structure to give a 
greater measure of safety and hap- 
piness to the individual.” 


THE RECORD OF CONGRESS. 


Principal Legislation Enacted at 
Two Previous Sessions. 

‘This is the record of the 
legislation enacted at the two ses 
sions of the Séventy-third Congress 
uniler the Administra- 
tion: 

First Session (Began March 9, 
1933. Ended June 16, 1933): The 
National Industrial Recovery Act; 
the Agricultural Adjustmént Act; 
‘the Thomas Amendment to the 
AAA, giving the ‘President ~wide 
the 
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CAN JAPAN 


A NAVAL ARMS RACE?) 


CARRY ON > 





Doubt Is Cast on Her Ability to Do So, in 


View of Her Economic Position | 


By STERLING FISHER JR. 
ITH Japan the 

final midnight of 19386 for 

the requiem upon the 

world’s: first treaty limit- 

ing the perils and burdens of com- 
petitive warship building, what 


Leaving aside this question, which 
time alone can answer, it is useful 
to examine the situation of Japan 


i 


to bring upon itself 
financial problems in- 
in a naval competition. 
Hopes Modified. 

veasons for this are very 
practical ones. Despite growing 


ved 


unlimited expansion to a greatly 
foreshortened trade goal and a 
astringent condition in Japan’s 


It is true there are atill heard oc- 
wpasional reverberations of the high- 
ly vocal self-confidence that has 
flourished in the inflationary boom 
of the three years since Japan 
drove down the external value of 
her currency by 40 to 60 per cent. 
An economic. expert like Dr. Ichi- 





“2. The anticipation of even More 
severe restrictions abroad gave rise 
to speculative imports of Japanese 
goods in these markets and, though 
it resulted in an abrupt increase of 
exports from Japan, at the same 
time # brought about an increase 
of supply to the saturation point in 
the overseas markets. 

“3, Because of eagerness to open 
new markets, efforts to maintain 
and to enlarge the old markets were 
not sufficient. 

“Much fear is expressed as re- 


. |gards the possibility of a decrease 


in exports, and these fears have 
taken such definite shape as to af- 
fect the statistical returns of 
trade.”’ 

Unexpected Decline. — 

The most surprising turn in ex- 
‘ports has come with the failure of 
Japanese mills to reach their cotton 
goods sales quota in India, for only 


*|last Spring it was deriounced as 


much too low. Toward the end of 
this year, Hgypt, Turkey and Man- 
chukuy have virtually held off the 
market for Japanese cotton goods, 
while only small quantities have 
been sold to QOentral and South 
America and the South Sea Islands. 

At the same time, sales of flour 
have been driven down nearly 30 
per cent in competition with Aus- 
tralia, and sales of raw silk and 
canned goods have passed through 
a period of relapse. The United 
States alone bought 11,558 fewer 
bales of silk in November than in 
October, a decrease of more than 20 
per cent. — 

The culmination of these prob- 
lems of the business world is 
emerging in the form of a rapid 
neutralization of the advantages of 
monetary devaluation. This is 
sobering trade leaders, for takes 
effect through the rise abroad of 
the prices of raw materials, espe- 


cially eotton and steel. Japanese | 900,000 is small in comparison with 


industries, which bought heavily of 
these materials when they were at 
the bottom in price, still have some 
of their cheap stocks. But they now 
face the knowledge that, with the 





Mass Production In Japan—<A Textile Mill. 
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taro Shoji, for example, ie still able 
to predict that ‘Japan will some 
day become the world’s greatest in- 
dustrial State,”” because in the “‘sci- 


use of the new and costlier sup- 
plies, they must charge more for 
their finished goods and cancel 
much of their advantage in world 
competition. 


Series of Calamities. 


Accompanying and contributing 
to this widespread drag on the 
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Times World. 
Admiral Keisuke Okada. 





‘the budget has just shown that 
Japan’s finances have been 80 
stretched that there remains little 
flexibility to include greater naval 
building, even in a time of semi- 
emergency. The equivalent of a 
mere $30,000,000 was the final fig- 
ure for emergency disaster relief 
for 1934-35, while a dispute over a 
proposed special profits tax amount- 
ing to less than $12,000,000 was the 
chief cause of the fall of Sadanobu 
Fujii as Finance Minister, 
Increase in Debt. ‘ 

Japan’s public debt is already near- 
ing the 10,000,000,000 yen mark 
which but eighteen months ago was 
viewed with repugnance and fore- 
boding by financial circles. More 
significantly, 2,600,000,000 yen of 
that amount has been added in 
three years, while the new budget 
calls for an additional 830,000,000 
in deficit bond issues. 

True, this total of around $3,000,- 


the American debt of $28,000,000,- 
000, but the income of the Ameri- 
can people as a whole is estimated 
at sixteen times that of the Japa- 
nese. The press has repeatedly 
warned the Minister of Finance that 
the bond market is near the limit of 
absorption. 

All this is the more relevant in 
view of the fact that the 1985-36 
budget’s new high mark of 529,- 
000,000 yen for the navy, obtained 
only after a Cabinet crisis in which 
every possible sen was shaved off 
funds for other departments and re- 
lief was ruthlessly sut, provides 
only a replacement program under 
the present Japanese treaty ratio. 


Japanese Naval Views. 

But Japanese believe these severe 
handicaps in any naval race are at 
least partly nullified by the follow- 
ing considerations: 

First, Japan is confident, from 
the lagging building program of the 
United States during most of the 
life of the Washington treaty, that 
we feel secure in actuality with 
less than our ratio of five to her 
three, and that we probably would 
not really seek to reach our ratio 
in open competition. More bluntly 
put, some Japanese think our warn- 
ing of building five warships to 
Japan’s three is ‘‘bluff.’’ 

Second, Japan notes that in ‘‘de- 
fensive’’ ships, in which she is 
primarily interested, she already 
nearly matches us in under-age 
vessels, and will soon excel us. 

Third, Japanese naval men de- 
olare Japan can build three to five 
warships for the sum the United 
States spends for one. They. esti- 
mate that while a new capital ship 
‘would cost ws $80,000,000, Japan 
could construct one of equal size 
for between $16,000,000 and $20,000,- 
000 because of the cheapness of Jap- 
anese labor and because 76 per. cent 
of the material used in Japanese 
wer vessels is now fabricated in 
Japan, 

Fourth, Japanese officials in gen- 
eral profess utter faith that in 
armament and workmanship their 
vessela surpass any others in the 
world, thus implying that even with 
emaller and cheaper ships they 
could meet any threat to Japan’s 
defenses from larger and more ex- 
pensive ones. 
Naval Personnel. 

Fifth, Japan's naval personnel is 
already above 90 per cent of full 
strength, while that of the United 
States is reported at about 77 per 
cent. 

Notwithstanding these mitigating 
conditions, when the balance is 
struck, there appear to be more 
than sufficient reasons for Japan 
to avoid initiating a naval-building 
race, because of her industrial un- 
certainties, her losses in natural 
calamities, her barely convalescent 
stook market and her already over- 


LIKES THE 


SOFT-COAL INDUSTRY 
CODE IDEA 





By MALCOLM ROSS. 
WASHINGTON. 

HE Bituminous Coal Code, 

child of operator wrangling 

and suspicion during the first 

NRA Summer, is back in 

Washington again, this time being 
hotly defended by the industry itself 
against possible extinction. A month 
ago the National Coal Association 
became the first management group 
to ask for code continuation after 
NRA’s two official years shall ex- 
pire, on June 16 next. To make 
assurance doubly sure, the associa-- 
tion’s legislative committee ~ has 
been busy redrafting the present 
code into a form which it hopes the 
new Congress will accept, either as 
a revised NRA agreement or as a 
separate act. 
In this coal legislative warm-up, 
one of the balls being tossed arouna 
the bases is the suggestion that the 
industry tax itself heavily in order 
te buy marginal coal properties and 
put them out of production. Thus 
are coal operators, the most notable 
individualists of the old régime, 
making bolder moves toward 
planned control than the New Deal- 
ers have asked them to do. 

The obvious operator-urge to con- 
tinue the code springs from fear of 
a return to suicidal price-cutting. 
No operator ever enjoyed offering 
his coal for sale at less than it cost 
him to produce it; yet the indi- 
vidual was forced to do just that 
for lack of a common authority to 
forbid him. Sardonically, the pre- 
vention of cut-throat competition 
by the Code Authority necessitated 
making each operator's production 
costs known to all, so that, if the 
agreement were suddenly ended, 
the rival operators would be armed 
with full information about the ene- 
my’s position. No one dares to re- 
turn to price wars under those oir- 
cumstances. " 


Workers Desire Code. 


For the miners’ part, the better 
wages and hours—and the forced 
draft of oxygen into the lungs of 
the ailing United Mine Workers 
Union—supply reasons enough to 
persuade coal labor that it must 
support some form of code. 

Such close agreement on an ¢éx- 
perimental pact is a miracle, when 
it is considered from what bitter 
ground it grew. It is well to look 
back for a moment to the miser- 
able hills where soft coal was dug 
two years ago, in order to gauge 
where we are, and whither ‘bound. 
In 1082 there was no coal mining 
company which was not either 
bankrupt or existing on its reserves. 
So great was the need of operating 
cash that mines sold coal at any 
price, bidding one another down 
until the purchasing agents of rail- 
roads and factories were buying 
slack coal at the heart-breaking 
price of 50 cents a ton. 

The hearts of mining corporations 
are not physical, and cannot break; 
Dut that half-dollare-ton coal 
meant a wage of jess than 20 cents 
a ton for digging it, and the hearts 
of a coal-town family on an income 
of $3 ot $4 a week can and did 
break, 


Conditions Before. 

Coal mining at best is not an 
occupation for people softened by 
civilized comforts. By 1932 it had 
become something which only a 
group slowly trapped by circum- 
stance could stand at all. The 
poverty of their sick industry 
showed in innumerable rows of 
hovels proped on stilta along cinder 
awash with black ooze. Wo- 
bore babies without benefit of 
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Operators and Miners Alike Have Gained 
Benefits Through Curb on Price Wars 


The companies were as unhappy 
in their way as the miners in theirs. 
The most hard-boiled operator, the 
kind who thinks all miners a low 
order of dolts and treats them that 
way, recognized that it was poor 
business to hire such. disgruntled 
starvelings as the majority of coal 
miners were getting to be in 1932. 
But the operators distrusted one 
another and could not agree on 
underbidding for contracts. 
Then NRA offered a chance for 
the entire industry, not merely re- 
gional groups, to come in under one 
sheltering agreement. The great 
boon was NRA’s power to hold the 
anti-trust laws in abeyance, making 
price controls possible. Operators 
wanted a code so much that they) 
were willing to accept labor unions, | 
maximum hours and minimum 
schedules, and even government 
supervision, ; 


After a Year. 


Their code has been on NRA 
books for a year now, although the 
first six months were ones of ad- 
justment rather than actual opera- 
tion. In that brief .time many ran- 
corous suspicions have died; many, 
operators have exchanged hatred 
for a rotarian and cheerful view of 
cooperative action, particulary 
when backed by government price 
fixing and government aid in polic- 
ing the pact. 

Minimum prices for coal at the 
mines clearly has found justifica- 
tion in the public good. For the 
buyers of coal at 1982 cut-throat, 
prices were getting bargains at the 
cost of a major industry’s ruin, at 
a cost of bitterness and blood and 
slow starvation among 2,000,000 
miner people. 

The latter, like the operators, 
would resist any attempt to kill 
their code, It is not that these two 
age-old opponents have lain down 
together in Elysian amity. But the 
same pact which guarantees a re- 
turn of costs to the operator (when 
he can make gales) also pays mini- 
mum wages to the miners (when 
they can get work). In an industry 
where sales are hard to make and 
‘work hard to find, such guarantees 
are godsends. 

A man who worked for eight 
to ten hours for $2 before the code 
may now be getting $4.60 for seven 
hours’ work. Not every case is 
so extreme; yet a study made by 
NRA’s Research and Planning Di- 
vision indicates a general 50 per 
cent increase in earnings under 
code schedules, in spite of the 
shortened working day. 


Use of Extra Wages. 


The hunkies of Ohio coal towns 
and the hillbilly miners of the 
Southern fields will fight to keep 
those wage increases. It is not as 
though a well-fed man were given 
extra money to buy pie. The aver- 
age mine family of 1982, two adults 
and three children, went hungry on 
its $5600 a year. Now the extra three 
or four hundred dollars a year from 
code increases will go mostly for 
milk, meat and bread. 

The United Mine Workers of 
America is the organization which 
expresses for the miners their de- 
termination to remain under a code. 
On its own account the union has 
cause to be grateful to NRA. Be- 
fore the code the union was fight- 
ing a rear-guard engagement, con- 
clusively beaten in its attempts to 
organize the Southern tier of fields, 
maintaining a paper organization in 
Northern West Virginia and Penn- 
syivania, and barely holding its own 
against more radical unions in its 
own bailiwick. Today the U. M. 
W. A. claim 495,000 paid-up mem-) 
berships. 

That seems too many out of the 
possible 400,000 miners which some 
authorities consider the number left 
in the fields, However that may be, 
the remnante of what had been in 
1028 the world’s largest union came 
to sudden life under NRA oppor- 
tunity and John L. Lewis's ener- 





gizing abilities. 








COAL: THREE STEPS IN MINING 
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notably tn “midget” automobiles, | industrial centre, a typhoon and 
the sésing line of foreign trade is/ high waves have demolished great 
already definitely tending towerd|ships, factories, railways, homes, 
the horizontal. shops and fine roads. More than 
Further, in apite of Japen’s most} 11,000 industrial pients suffered 
strenuous efforts, she has not been 
abie, in three exceptionally prosper-| The Hokuriku district hes been 
ous yeams, to wipe out. the excess |impoverished by floods; unseason- 
ot her imports, but hes, in fact,/@ble cold has blighted the rice 
found thet the unfavorable balance — yen Ree ape gucton 
hes been shooting again until, | thousands near starva! ; drought 
Sor the firet eleven months of this famine in parts of Kyushu and 
year, % stands at 66,723,000 yen,/Shikoku has forced many persons 
againat 48,228,000 for the equivalent | © turn to the eating of pulp made 
period Jast year. from the bark of trees; an earth- 
quake in Mino has shattered homes 
Overproduction Begins. and business houses. 
Overproduction has become a/ To cap this accumulation of im- 
weality in some industries and is|pediments and disasters has come 
hanging es «@ menacing shadow/a crash in securities in the stock 
over others. Many textile milla | markets, with losses running above 
have suspended night shifts; the} 1,000,000,000 yen in the Fall. 
eement industyy has been operating}; Im the face of a relief need un- 
at Ghout 4 per cent of capacity; jeqialéd in Japan sines the great 
fertilizer factories are producing at| earthquake of 1028, the battle over 
only a Mitle more than half their 
normal rate and dozens of other in- 
dustries are sharply curtailing out- 
put. Intensifying this problem are. 
the continuous erection of new fac- 
tories and the installation of new/ 
machinery, which add to the en- 
foreed idleness of productive ca- 
pacity and tend to reduce the re- 
turn on invested capital. This sit- 
wation is reflected in the press, |. 
which says: 
“Tnereasingly pessimistic views 
prevail as regards the prospects for 
Jepan’s foreign trade. It is in-/. 
evitably pointed out that the ad- 
wancing trend of exports has come 
to a halt. This has been caused 
by a number of developments: 
“1, Restrictive measures now be- 
ing taken abroad against the import | . 
of Japanese goods show no sign of 
mitigated. On the contrary, 
tend toward ag 
gravation. 
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plans to end their own disastrous ~ 
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Today the union’s card is earried 
by nine out of ten miners. Its left- 
ist rivals have melted in power and 
numbers. Its local officers are 
cocks of the walk in Kentucky 
mine towns, where biack-hatted 
company gunmen, euphemistically 
called mine guards, used to tell 
them to move on, or else——. 


Role of the Unions. 

It is in the mine camps that the 
United Mine ‘Workers, or any 
union, measures its true usefulness. 
The low wages of 1932 had bred a 
crop of gnawing grievances, and 
there was no one locally’ to raise a 


}voice against them, without better 


than an even chance of being fired 
for it. Hours were long. A man 
was not sure that the coal he had 
loaded was weighed fairly on the 
company scales. Instead of money 
he received the company’s scrip 
tokens for his pay, and often was 
forced to spend it for high-priced 
food at company stores, If he went 
on strike against these things, the 
company guard wore a deputy sher- 
iff’s shield on his vest, and could 
use firearms. The local courts were 
not sympathetie with those who re- 
sisted officers of the law. 

Better prices for coal under the 
code immeasurably relieved the ten- 
sion of the grievances. There was 
no longer the need on the part of 
a desperate operator to save his 
mine from closing through squeez- 
ing pennies from the miners. But 
it is the union, through its protect- 
ed right to voice grievances, which 
now sees to it that the operator, 
‘wel-meahing or greedy, does not 
resort to these sorry old devices: ° 

The union’s check-weighman now 
stands beside the company scales 
to see that full tonnage is credited 
to the miner. A man with a com- 
plaint no longer gnaws on it in sec- 
récy and fear. There is a channel 
for it through the union to the 
operator, and all the way up to the 
National Labor Relations Board if 
need be. That arbitration mech- 
anism clears the atmosphere of a 
mine town as the mine-blower 
sweeps stagnant air from-the cham- 
bers underground. 

All this is not to say that peace 
and security have come to the soft 
coal fields in full measure. The 
economic life of the whole region 
is basically insecure, 


Two Approaches, 
The often-repeated truism, ‘Too 


But the United Mine Workers, go- 
ing at it from the angle of ‘‘too 
many miners,’’ will fight against 
closing marginal mines and dump- 
ing more miners into the already 
crowded mine labor pool. The union 
estimates that there are 100,000 
miners in uneconomic operations; 
it advocates that these communi- 
ties be kept going through a still 
further reduction in hours to spread 
the limited amount of work to be 
done over all the workers. 

For the time being both sides 
agree that their code has helped 
bring stability to coal mining. But 
stability, being the component re- 
sult of many forces, requires a con- 
tinuous thrust ahead to maintain it. 
‘When an airplane’s speed drops be- 
low a certain critical point, the con- 
trols grow wobbly, then refuse to 
respond. Any serious slowing up in 
the operation of the Bituminous 
Gode would as inevitably cause a 
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members of the next House 
of Representatives will meet 


STILL HIGHLY PRIZED 





It No Longer Conveys Autocratic. Powers 
But It Is an Office of Much Influence 


By OLIVER McKEE dr. 
: WASHINGTON. 
Wednesday Democratic 


in caucus to choose their can- 
didate for Speaker to succeed the 
late Henry T. Rainey of Illinois, 
Nomination by the caucus will be 
equivalent to election. 

Unless some unforeseen situation 
arises the new Speaker will be 
Joseph W. Byrns of Tennessee, 
majority leader in the Seventy- 
third Congress. Mr. Byrns was 
first elected to the Sixty-first Con- 
gress and has served ever since. His 
long experience in the House is ex- 
pected to smooth his path when he 
takes over the office of Speaker. 

Though many of the powers which 
made Reed and Cannon “‘czars” of 
the House have been taken away 
from the Speaker, the office re- 
mains one of both dignity and im- 
portance. It is the biggest prize 
in the gift of the chamber. 

Unlike the Speaker of the English 
House of Commons, whose duties 
are exclusively those of an impar- 
tial moderator, his American coun- 
terpart is not only a presiding offi- 
cer but also the leader of the ma- 
jority party in the House. Where 
he can do zo without palpably over- 
stepping the line of impartiality he 
is expected to use his position in 
the chair to advance the interests 
of his party. 

An American Institution. 


The theory underlying ‘the office 
is distinctly American in its con- 
ception, It is his representative 
character that gives the Speaker 
his place as the party leader in the 
chamber. He represents a Con- 
gressional district, is elected as a 
party man, and is under the same 
compulsion as other members to 
“nurse” his constituents. In the 
evolution of the office its represen- 
tative character has been strongly 
marked and the S er early be- 
came a party leader ell as mod- 
erator of the House. 





Three successive Speakers brought 


carried a resolution enlarging the 
Committee on Rules, providing for 
the election of the committee by 
the House, and excluding the 
Speaker from membership. 

The 1910 “‘revolution” also took 


away from the Speaker the power ’ 


to pick the chairman and menibers 
of the standing committees. It like- 
wise brought about a modification 
of the power of the Speaker to rec- 
ognize members and motions on the 
floor. The net effect of these 
changes in the rules was to distrib- 
ute through the House many of the 
powers previously concentrated in 
the Speaker. 


Powers That Remain. 


Important powers nevertheless re- 
main in the hands of the Speaker, 
and if he is a men of force, with 
talents for leadership, His influence 
over legislation may be great. He 
appoints the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, usually a de- 
pendable party man chosen be- 
cause he favors a bill pushed fot 
ward by the House leadership. 
The House transacts a large part of 
its business sitting as a ‘‘commit- 
tee of the wh6le.”” By having one 
of his trusted lieutenants in the 
chair, the Speaker keeps an in 
rect hand on the throttle. t 

He also picks the managers of 
House Conference Committees -with 
the Senate. Though the.senior ma-~ 
jority and minority members of the 
committee handling the bill usually 
are appointed as managers for the 
House, the Speaker occasionally has 
latitude in his choice... When this 
happens, his selection may have a 
bearing on the outcome of ‘a dispute 
between the two Houses. | 
’ ‘The Speaker exercises an 
ity, important at times, ‘in er 
ring bills to the standing commit- 
tees. As often as not, he has no 
choice in this matter; bills, for ex- 
ample, relating to the raising of 
revenue necessarily go to the Ways 
and Means Committee, But the 
House has several score commit- 
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When the Speaker Was Czar—“Uncle Joe” Cannon in the Chair. 





to the office its greatest concentra~- 
tion of powers. They were John 
G. Carlisle of Kentucky, 1883-89; 
Thomas B. Reed of Maine, 1880- 
91, and 1895-08, and Charlies F. 
Crisp of Georgia, 1891-95. Joseph 
G. Cannon of Illinois, who followed 
D. B. Henderson of Iowa as Speak- 
er in 1008, became ‘‘dictator”’ of 


tees; who chiefly determine the 
coursé of legislation. By using his 
appointing power Cannon placed 
practically every committee chair- 
man under an obligation to him 
for his preferment, and made com- 
mittee chairmen part of the House 
“organization.” 

Important, too, was the Speaker's 
power to recognize members on the 
floor to bring up measures out of 
the regular order, and to entertain 
mations. This made it necessary 
for members who desired to pre- 
sent motions or special measures 
to court his favor in advance. 

A long-simmering revolt against 
Cannonism came to a head in 
March, 1010, in the Sixty-second 
Congress. A year previously the 
House had adopted a rule estab- 
lishing a calendar of unanimous 
consent, now known as the consent 
calendar, This marked an fhitial 
fnroad on the powers of the Bpeak- 
er. In 1910 a combination of Dem- 





ocrate and insurgent Republicans 
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tees, and there is sometimes a 
“twilight”? zone of*jurisdiction. By 
referring a bill to a hostile or 
friendly committee the Speaker 
may often either delay or expedite 


right to refer a subject to any com- 
mittee it pleases, it ordinarily ac- 
eepta the decision of the Speaker. 


the month, and the last six days of 
the session, when motions to sus- 
pend the rules of the House by ea 
two-thirds vote are in order, 
Through his use of the power of 
recognition the Speaker may pre- 
vent a vote on a bill to which he 
and the House leadership are op- 
posed. 

Discharge Procedure. . 

Prior to 1910 House rules con- 
tained no provision for a motion to 
discharge a committee from further 
consideration of a bill. Committee 
chairmen owed their appointment 
to the Speaker, and if he wanted 


usually followed his wishes. Since 


onto the floor. 


decides all questions of order, sub- 
ject to appeal, signs all acts, ad- 


leries. 

Much of the influence exerted by 
the Speaker rests on the dignity of 
the office, and his personal prestige 
as leader of the majority party in 
the House. Where he is of the same 
political party as the President he 
is the logical® liaison’ officer be 
the House and the White 
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action. Though the House has the | 


a Dill kept in committee, they 


petition signed by 148 members can 
bring a bill out of committee and 


Under the House rules the Speaker 


order on the floor and in the gal- . 
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WALLACE REPLIES TO CRITICS 
" OF COTTON CONTROL PROGRAM 





Expansion of Exports Doubtful, Says Secretary of Agriculture, 
Unless Ways Can Be Found to Increase the Nation’s Imports 


By HENRY A. WALLACE, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
NLESS ways can be found to 
increase America’s imports, 
‘} the recovery of cotton ex- 
ports on a permanent basis 
is doubtful. And it may be that the 
tariff-protected industries will not 
permit this to be done. It would 
geem, therefore, that the Southern 
cotton farmer is facing a new kind 
of competition for his foreign mar- 
kets. 

Formerly we balanced our foreign 
pbligations abroad with cotton ex- 
ports. When we became the world’s 
big creditor nation we lent money 
and kept things moving for awhile. 
Many countries became dependent 
upon our cotton and they still want 
it. But now some of ¢hem are apply- 
ing all of their ingenuity to find 
ways to get along without their 
usual amounts of American cotton. 

This condition indicates a trend 
which cannot, in my opinion, be 
entirely accounted for by the pres- 
ent price disparity between Ameri- 
can cotton and competitive growths. 
The real question suggested is 
whether our refusal to trade with 
the world will accelerate this ten- 
dency. Will it become impossible 
to regain all of our foreign outlets 
for: cotton? 


Factors Involved. 

If this should happen it would not 
be because of price or supply, but 
because of other factors which we 
cannot alter, such as the continued 
efforts at self-sufficiency by for- 
eign countries, technological prog- 
ress in the development of substi- 
tute fibers and exchange restric- 
tions due to internal financial poli- 
cies. On the other hand, we do have 
the opportunity to control one im- 
pediment to a revival.of cotton ex- 
ports: we may help to increase for- 
eign purchasing power through a 
change in our import policy. 

The first efforts under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act were di- 
rected ‘toward the reduction of an 
enormous surplus of cotton. Two 
adjustment programs, with .more 
than 90 per cent of the South’s cot- 
ton producers cooperating, have 
been completed. Yet the current 
stocks of Ameri cotton are still 
in excess of an ount this’ coun- 
try has ever exported and consumed 
in a single season, with ample re- 
serves to be carried over. This will 
likewise be true in the next suc- 
ceeding season, beginning Aug. 1, 
1935. [Until the carry-over is © 


to four or five million Dales) 
is still available for foreign + ~~ ‘ 


ore American cotton 
pase bn moved into export in a 
single year. 

The fact that there are ample 
supplies of American cotton should 
form the basis for any discussion of 
the cotton program of the AAA. 

ile much of the old surplus has 
been reduced during the past two 
seasons, there is still a job to be 
Aone in preventing the accumula- 
tion of new. surpluses. 


Two Courses Open.” 

. There are two ways to get rid of 
an agricultural surplus: either the 
farmer stops producing for a mar- 
ket that does not exist or the price 
drops and eventually elimingtes 
those producers who haven't the 
resources to hold on and take the 
punisument. We have the machin- 
ery to adjust production and it has 
worked extraordinarily well. More- 
pver, the farmers seem to like it. 

The old way of starving out the 
purpluses was checked by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. Many 
* thought that if the process of ad- 
justing cotton production by letting 
‘things ride had continued there 
would have been a general smash. 
The humanities that are involved 
leave little choice between two 
methods. And I believe that, in 
the long run, the interests of all 
those concerned in the cotton busi- 
ness will be better served if some 
check on production is maintained 
while America is: making up its 
mind how much foreign markets 
are worth and decides to do the 
things essential to restore and 
maintain foreign trade. 

No one can say with certainty 
Just where or when our cotton pro- 
gram will end or how it will be 
modified. It is not a fixed policy 
to continue reduction. What must 
be. done about production a few 
years hence cannot be determined 
‘mow. The program adopted for 
1985, designed to increase produc- 
tion over the lower level of 1934, 
probably will maintain supplies at 


Recent Criticism. . 
Recently there has been a consid- 
Brable outcry against the AAA’s 
program to establish and maintain 
a balanced supply of American cot- 
ton. It seems to me that most cur- 
7 are directed to the 


a large cotton crop should face the 
fact that American producers can- 
not be expected to go on indefi- 
nitely producing for a shrinking 
market. ‘When the industrially de- 
veloped tariff policy prevents us, as 
a nation, from doing our part in 
maintaining world trade, agricul- 
ture is compelled to play the same 
game whether it wants to or not. 

Cotton; the chief export crop, is 
about the last to feel the influences 
of world events and policies that 
stifle international commerce. It 
is difficult to conceive of a situation 
in which we would not export a 
considerable quantity of cotton. 
But it is nevertheless true that if 
self-containment in industry con- 
tinues it must be*accompanied by 
a more or less self-contained agri- 
culture. 


“Popular Confusion.” 

The non-producing groups, whose 
immediate interests suffer from a 
reduced cotton production, appar- 
ently have been misdirecting their 
energies. There has been a vast 
confusion of cause and effect in the 
popular discussion of the AAA cot- 
ton program. It has been asserted 
that we are surrendering the world 
cotton market to foreign compet- 
itors; that a return to unrestrict- 
ed production was the only. salva- 
tion for the South. These points 
have been reiterated and. empha- 
sized out of relationship with many 
other elements which combine to 
make up the whole cotton situation. 

The fact is that there are still 20,- 
000,000 bales of American cottpn 
available for domestic and foreign 
consumption, The price relation- 
ship between American and com- 
petitive growths has been abnormal 
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for the past few months and, un- 
doubtedly, foreign .consumers have 
been substituting other cotton for 
American to some extent. This is 
not due to any scarcity of American 
cotton. But such a situation, which 
may prove to be only temporary, 
does not complete the story. 

To maintain permanently the cus- 
tomary volume of cotton exports 
will require something other than 
a low price. A subsidy for the pro- 
ducer on the domestic portion of 
his crop, with unlimited or even a 
slight limitation on production, 
might not long endure. Such a situ- 
ation might depress world cotton 
prices to unprecedentedly low 
levels. This could mean a process- 
ing tax of 10 or 11 cents a pound to 
finance the payments on produc- 
tion for domestic use. Consumers 
might rebel against such a condi- 
tion, and, whereas we have been 
accused of bringing advantage to 
foreign cotton producers, we would 
then stand accused of bankrupting 
the cotton-producing industry of 
the world. There is little to be 
gained from a bitter, competitive 
trade war for the world’s cotton 
markets. And there is much to lose 
in such’ a process. 

“Longer View” Urged. 

The cotton trade, which has been 
clamoring for unrestricted produc- 
tion, should therefore take a longer 
view and consider a change in its 
tactics. A realistic approach to cur- 
rent difficulties would not be di- 
rected against efforts to obtain a 
fair income for the basic producing 
group. The attack should be to 
remedy the more fundamental 
causes of distress. _ 

The entire cotton trade, which 
has a stake in the annual produc- 
tion of 14,000,000 to 15,000,000 bales 
of cotton, might join in a united 


Movement to make an important. 


contribution to the solution of ‘its 
predicament. If this group is in 
earnest about a permanent solution 
of the problem, it should neglect no 


opportunity to make its influence}. 
felt in demanding that this country. 


permit increases of its imports and 
thus contribute to the development 
of an increased foreign purchasing 
power and a re-establishment of the 


Processes of international trade in| 


which it has a vital stake, 








to solve their problem by taking it 
out of the farmer and urging lower 
prices. 

The 1935 program does not com- 
mit us to a policy of continued re- 
duction of cotton production.. We 
are steering a middle course until 
we. can-more definitely sense the 
direction of the ‘world economic 
winds. By adopting a plan which 
seems likely to result in three mil- 
lion bales more production in 1935 
than in 1934, but three million bales 
less than some non-producer inter- 
ests advocated, this country re- 
mains in a position to chart its fu- 
ture course in cotton production to 
meet whatever conditions seem to 
demand. With a carry-over twice 
the normal size and American cot- 
ton selling for 8 cents in gold, we 
are not starving the world for cot- 
ton. 

During the interim in which we 
strive to set our house in order 
from a production standpoint, those 
whose interests. are identified with 


the movement to export 60 per cent | # 


of an average. cotton crop should 
in their own self-interest work in- 
cessantly for ‘those things which 
will develop and maintain foreign 
markets. If those things cannot 
be achieved, the certain alternative 
is more rigid and drastic control, 
or unpredictable chaos. 


Control of the Market. 

Meantime, foreign producing 
countries have no basis for assum- 
ing that the United States is pro- 
gressively retiring from the world 
cotton market. Until the American 
carry-over is reduced to four or five 
million bales, there is still available 
more cotton than has ever moved 
into export during a single year. 
Moreover, it should be considered 
that the Southland of the United 
States is the most efficient cotton- 
producing area on the globe. The 
South will not voluntarily relin- 
quish its dominance of the world 
cotton market. 

Nor do I believe the South will 
export its soil fertility abroad with- 
out adequate compensation. If main- 
tenance of foreign markets is in- 
consistent with adequate compensa- 
tion for exports, a different ques- 
tion is involved. As a matter of 
future policy that question does not 
seem paramount in the presence of 
a world supply of more than 20,- 
000,000 bales of American cotton 
and a world price of about 8 cents 
per pound in gold. 

The genius for cooperative control 
as demonstrated by the. first two 
efforts at production adjustment 
would indicate that the South’s cot- 
ton farmers have a strong sense of 
purpose. The recent referendum on 
the Bankhead Cotton Control Act 
emphasizes the desire among cot- 
ton farmers for the development of 
@ more orderly management of 
their common interests. This im- 
poses a duty upon the. government 
to direct this purpose to the broad- 
est possible program. 


“Mandate to AAA.” 

The fact that an overwhelming 
majority of the cotton farmers—ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of those 
voting in the referendum—favored 
the continuance of a rigid type of 
control for 1935 presents a rather 
specific mandate to the AAA. I 
interpret this mandate to mean that 
it is up to us to present to cotton 
farmers all available information 
which has a bearing upon their.eco- 
nomic interests. It is important 
that this be done, so that the fu- 
ture decisions they are called upon 
to make may be based upon an in- 
telligent understanding of the facts. 

And the most vital choice of cot- 
ton farmers is still in the future. 
They must decide whether we shall 
be justified in offering seven or 
eight million bales for foreign con- 
sumption. Or will it be six million 
or five million bales? Could it be 
that world conditions would neces- 
sitate such rest ‘-tion of production 
that only four million bales can be 
profitably marketed abroad? Again 
the dominant factor would seem to 
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be what this country can do in the 
revival of foreign purchasing power 
through the acceptance of increas- 
ing quantities of imports. 

The Bankhead Cotton Control 
Act, with its provisions designed to 
assure a more exact annual cotton 
production, expires with the 1935 
season. With the absorbing interest 
as to whether the cotton farmers 
would decide to continue its provi- 
sions for 1935, little attention has 
been centred upon whether this 
principle of control would be ex- 
tended into 1936 and future years. 
I have no doubt that an extension 
of the principle will be proposed at 
the coming session of Congress. It 
would seem logical that the results 
of the referendum constitute ade- 
quate basis for contending that the 
cotton farmers have a definite de- 
sire to continue to adjust their total 
output to a market that actually 
exists. 

This decision of cotton farmers to 
continue the Bankhead Act was a 
9 to 1 choice on a specific method 
of control. Congress, representing 
the general public intérest, already 
had Ic'd down the broad principles 
upon which a program could be 
fashioned. It was written into the 
law that two-thirds of those engaged 
in cotton production must favor a 
tax- upon production that was in 
excess of a fixed allotment. 

Because of the seasonal variations 
in yield, situations have arisen in 
which producers were required in 
1934 to pay a tax on their excess 
production, even though they un- 
dertook to design their plantings 
to produce as near their precise 
allotments as possible. During the 
1934 season many cotton farmers 
paid the tax or bought tax certifi- 
cates from their neighbors or 
through a national pool. Nearly 
$12,000,000 was paid into this pool, 
the funds from which are to be 
distributed to farmers. who had cer- 
tificates to sell because their pro- 
duction was reduced by weather or 
other natural causes. 

I am informed that the majority 
of farmers who paid the tax or 
bought certificates voted to con- 
tinue the tax in 1935. They un- 
doubtedly felt that the benefits of 
this type of control outweighed the 
immediate sacrifice in buying. cer- 





tificates or paying the tax. The 
element of syridicalism is not in- 
volved in permitting farmers to 
choose methods by which they will 
manage their common affairs. The 
central principle of democratic gov- 
ernment is preserved. by, and the 
national public interest represented 
in, the Congress which gave cotton 
farmers the opportunity to make a 
choice, and which fixed the parity 
price relationship as a principle lim- 
iting the effect to be achieved. 


The Future. 


I have not discussed the possibil- 
ity of legislation extending the 
Bankhead Act into future seasons. 
It would seem inevitable that an ex- 
tension will be sought by many cot- 
ton producers. In such event it will 
be the continued policy of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to:submit 
to the Congress the complete facts, 
so far as we can obtain them, on 
the world cotton situation. If it is 
decided to extend this type of con- 
trol, it will.be the purpose of the 
AAA to administer such legislation 
in the most efficient manner pos- 
sible. 

It is a difficult task to allocate 
definite production quotas to more 
than two and one-half million indi- 
viduals. But the administrative 
difficulties are submerged in the 
broader implications involved in 
the question of whether the South 
can continue to produce its cus- 
tomary amount of cotton for export 
and develop and maintain an Amer- 
ican standard of living. 

If such an extension of the Bank- 
head Act is sought, I suspect we 
shall hear renewed and more vigor- 
ous protests from these groups 
which depend upon the volume of 
cotton production for their eco- 
nomic existence. We are complete- 
ly aware of the fact that the South 
is geared for the annual production 
of 15,000,000 bales of cotton and 
that numerous facilities developed 
for the handling of the.cotton crop 
will suffer from continued restric- 
tion. But the complainants should 
direct their energies toward those 
things which will tend to assure 
that foreign markets can be re- 
covered and permanently main- 
tained on a basis which will permit 
the cotton farmer to receive a fair 
price for his product. 








Strains and Stresses Have to Some Extent Been Relieved, and 
The Horizons Are Clearer as the New Year Approaches 


By HAROLD CALLENDER. 
Lonpon. 
HOUGH the year 1935 will 
bring its share of trials, its 
approach has been accom- 
So) panied by some brightening 
of the horizons, which lately have 
been so dark. In the United States 
the President’s hand has been 
strengthened by a national vote of 
cenfidence and in Europe there has 
been a notable, because quite un- 
expected, relaxation of tension. 
Settlement of the Yugoslav-Hun- 


= | garian dispute was an encouraging 


sign. 

The recent Franco-German agree- 
ment on the Saar coal mines and 
the arrangement to police the Saar 
during the plebiscite with an inter- 
national force, from which French 
troops are excluded, were enlight- 
ened acts of diplomacy. The sense 
of relief which followed them re- 
called that. of 1924, when negotia- 
tions replaced force in the repara- 
tions dispute. The reappearance of 
British troops on the Continent in 
the interest of peace, and the con- 
stitution of an international police 
force representing the authority of 
the League, serve at least as hope- 
ful auguries of the revival of-the 


| collective system which has suf- 


fered so many setbacks. — 

While the efforts to limit arma- 
ments, to establish an assured 
peace and to restore economic pros- 
perity will be continued in 1935, it 
would not do to count upon their 
complete success. The heritage of 
disorder and division left by 1934 is 
too great to be quickly overcome. 
But it hardly seems likely that 1935 
will subject the civilized world to 
such stresses and strains as 1934 
has done. 


Year of Disillusionment. 


For the year now drawing to its 
close has been, on the whole, one 
of bitter disillusionment; a period 
of passion, strife and. bloodshed, in 
which Europe probably came 
nearer to armed conflict than at 
any time since the French marched 
out of the Ruhr; a year in which 
the balance of power established in 
the Pacific by the Washington 
treaties was challenged by Japan’s 
frank assertion of her claim to 
supremacy in Eastern Asia, 

Often in recent years, as all the 
great nations seemed to skid peril- 
ously from one crisis to another, 
well-informed but not always un- 
biased observers have expressed the 
fear that Western civilization was 
threatened by its economic and its 
militaristic follies. It cannot be 
denied that these dangers have ex- 
isted, or that the military danger 
has substantially increased in the 
last twelve months. 

On the other hand, it is amazing 
how many shocks the advanced na- 
tions of Europe and America have 
been able to endure in the last four 
years alone, how many political 
and economic errors they have 
withstood, how resilient their insti- 
tutions have proved, how calmly 
their peoples have borne adversity 
and even peril. They have under- 
gone first a devastating deflation; 
then a financial collapse which de- 
stroyed the structure of currency 
and credit so laboriously built up 
after the war; then a period of im- 
port quotas, trade strangulation 
and currency uncertainty; finally 
the diplomatic futilities, the wave 
of political violence in Europe and 
the feverish rearmament of 1934, 


Powers of Survival. 


After the calamities that the 
Nineteen Thirties have so far heaped 
upon it, after the remarkable 
powers of survival it has shown, 
Western civilization seems justified 
in facing 1935 with at least the re- 
assurance that it will manage to 
bear up under a few more crises 
and a bit more folly—that it is a 
good deal tougher than its more 
panicky critics have suspected. 

In spite of nationalistic measures 
tending to check recovery and in 








WILL THE NEW YEAR BRING ‘A FRANCO-GERMAN - ‘RAPPROCHEMENT? 















































spite of the statesmen who talked 
and acted as if peace were the 
least of their concerns, it seems 
accurate to describe the principal 
preoccupations of 1934 as the “ 
suit of economic recovery and the 
pursuit of a stable peate—activiti 

which are by no means uncon- 
nected. 


Although still largely confined 
within national limits—unaided, that 
is, by any great release of interna- 
tiorial trade from the restrictions 
imposed upon it—the efforts toward 
economic restoration achieved con- 
siderable success during the year, 
notably in Great Britain and her 
empire, and, in the later months, 
in the United States. But the quest 
of a guaranteed and foolproof peace 
has been frustrated in Europe by 
outbursts of nationalistic fanaticism 
and violence, of which the best that 
can be said is that they may have 
helped awaken a keener realization 
of the menace of unregulated arma- 
ments and of political movements 
which enlist the passionate idealism 
of the youth in support of mili- 
tarism. 


Violent Outbreaks. 


It has been a year of political and 
social explosions; of revolutions 
put down with sanguinary ruthless- 
ness; of assassinations which 
aroused ominous visions of 1914; of 
reactionary demonstrations which 
threatened the French Republic. 
The weakened fabric of European 
peace was strained almost to the 
breaking point by ‘the Nazi revolt 
in Austria, during which an Italian 
force was mobilized on the frontier, 
and, in the opinion of one of the 
most distinguished English histo- 
rians, war was narrowly averted. 

In February the Stavisky scandal 
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and the dismissal of the Paris. pre- 
fect of police led to a riot in the 
Place de la Concorde which forced 
a government out of office and 
caused fears of a dictatorship. The 
demonstration was carefully organ- 
ized by the Right against a Left 
government, ‘and the heroes of it 
were members of the Croix de Feu, 
an ex-soldiers’ society curiously like 
those which formed partisan politi- 
cal armies in Germany in the days 
of its precarious republic. 

A few days later the Fascists in 
Austria were ‘‘saving the country 
from socialism’ by bombarding 
with artillery the model working- 
class buildings which the Socialists 
of Vienna had built and arresting 
wholesale the Socialist officials. 

On June 30 Herr Hitler and his 
close associates indulged in what 
they euphemistically called a 
“clean-up.” It involved the: killing 
of a former Chancellor, two distin- 
guished Catholics and scores—some 
say hundreds—of their own Nazi 
followers who were charged (though 
they did not live to be convicted) 
with having plotted an uprising. 

In July Chancellor Dolfuss, who 
had permitted the annihilation by 
gunfire of Austrian socialism, the 
principal anti-Nazi force in the 
country, was himself shot to death 
by Austrian emigsaries of Hitlerism 
who apparently believed that by so 
doing they were serving the cause 
of the Nazis and of German unity. 
They were, in fact, bringing Hu- 
rope to the verge of conflict over 
the threatened independence of 
Austria, 

The Marseilles Tragedy. 

Three months later Europe was 
shocked and perturbed once more 
when another assassin—this time 
from the Balkans-illed the King 
of Yugoslavia and M. Barthou, 
Foreign Minister of France, at 
Marseilles. But passions remained 
sufficiently: restrained for 


brought before the League. 

Meanwhile revolution in Spain 
was suppressed by arms, and Nazi 
propaganda and pressure in antici- 
pation of the plebiscite in the Saar 





and apprehension in and 
uncertainty in the Pacific may be 
‘set the following events which form 
& somewhat brighter picture, since 
they may be regarded as tending 
ptOward peace or giving ground for 
hope: ; 

The German-Polish pact, while it 


of a general East European agree- 


if it endures, there will be no war 
over the Polish Corridor for ten 
years. Russia’s entry into the 
League, a consequence of her fear 
of Germany and Japan, may_not 
have made up for the withdrawal 
of Germany and Japan, but: it 
brought new support..to the col- 
lective effort to insure peace. The 
United States, which had cooper- 
ated with the League in the Man- 
churian crisis, seemed to draw 
closer still when it submitted a 
draft convention for regulating the 
arms traffic. The Washington in- 
vestigation of the armament trade 
attracted great attention in Europe 
and led to the promise of an in- 
quiry in England. 

A few days after German rearm- 
ament was openly and candidly dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons 
the. French Premier indicated his 
desire to bring Germany back into 
the concert of nations. A more defi- 
nite conciliatory gesture was made 
by Britain toward India in the 
scheme of a new constitution grant- 
ing a measure of responsible gov- 
ernment, The Germans have not 


is offered to India, but their church, 
after a long and bitter struggle, 
escaped the grip of the totalitarian 
State. 


Fascism Losing Ground. 


For the Nazis—indeed for fascism 
generally—it was not a year of 
triumphant advance. The idyllic 
German unity professed in 1983 dis- 
appeared in blood, perhaps never to 
return; while German fascism and 
Italian fascism were near to armed 
conflict over Austria. The. war 
scares in Europe were due mainly 
to Nazi terrorism in Austria and to 
Nazi rearmament in Germany. 

Fascism, facing severe economic 
strain in both Germany and Italy, 
has-undermined no democratic gov- 
ernment. France successfully re- 
sisted the threat of dictatorship; 
Britain ceased to worry about Sir 
Oswald Mosley; the United States, 
in its emphatic electoral endorse- 
ment of its President, gave a strik- 
ing example of the ability of de- 
mocracy to unite in an economic 
crisis. The “new tyranny,’’ which 
General Smuts said he feared more 
than war, held its power in two 
great Continental countries (though 
not quite so confidently in Ger- 
many), but the year has brought it 
more setbacks than gains. 

On the whole it may be said that 
Europe was so preoccupied in pre- 
venting the ‘‘new tyranny’? from 
precipitating a war that the pur- 
suit of a stable peace made little 
headway, while at the same time 
the resort to “‘power diplomacy’’*in 
the East tended to diminish the 
hope of maintaining the peaceful 
balance set up there by the first of 
all naval limitation treaties, 


Germany and Japan. 

The damage to the collective sys- 
tem of insuring peace caused by 
Germany’s and Japan’s withdrawal 
from Geneva was increased in 1934 
by Japan’s newly avowed preten- 
sions in the Pacific, by the so-far- 
complete failure of the long-drawn- 
out disarmament conference, and 
by the rearmament that resulted. 
Germany in Europe and Japan in 
Asia, the one furiously preparing 
for war, the other consolidating her 
control of Manchuria and threaten- 
ing to enlarge her navy, aroused 
disquietude in three continents. 

This political uncertainty, espe- 
cially in Europe, was one of the 
principal handicaps to the pursuit 
of economic recovery. The Europe , 
where fanatical gunmen could 
spread terror and statesmen and 
people talked of the danger.of con- 
flict was not an alluring place for 
the investor. Trade policies dic- 
tated by the desire for self-suffi- 
ciency (partly with a view to pos 
sible war) did not stimulate the ex- 
change of goods across frontiers. 


freer in 1934 than in the previous 
years, in spite of trade treaties 
made by Britain, the United States 
and the gold bloc; but world trade 
appears ‘e tbave increased slightly 
in quantity, whiie the éxports of 
Britain and the United States 
(measured in current moneys) rose 
considerably. In world production 
there was a marked gain for raw 
materials and industrial products, 


Gold Bloc Hit. 
While the United States experi- 


crease of business activity and 
Great Britain maintained her ad- 
vance (her steel output approagh- 
ing the record level of 1929), the 
gold bloc struggled with severe de- 
flation, industrial activity and 
prices declining in France, sal- 
aries being cut in Italy and Italian 
funds abroad being commandeered 
to replenish a depleted gold sup- 
ply. Germany fought to keep her 
currency pegged and to export 
enough to pay for imports. To the 
great relief of the world, the dollar 
was fixed at 59.06 cents in January, 
but the world is still divided be- 
tween gold and non-gold curren- 
cies, and lack of confidence re- 
strains the revival of international 
lending while tariffs check the 
movement of goods. 





The problems of 1935 are, in sub- 


; Pemtinued on Page Seven, i 
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may have weakened the prospect | 


ment, at least gave assurance that, » 


gained even so much democracy as 


International commerce was little | 


enced in the Autumn a slow in- - 





WEATHERING OF 1934S STORMS 
BRIGHTENS PROSPECT FOR 1935. 
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HANDICAPS ON SCHOOLS 





Conditions in New York Add Problems, It 


Is Held, and Call 


How do conditions in New York 
City outside the public schools af- 
fect the work of the pupile? The 
queation has lately been studied by 
@ group of citizens serving on the 
School Survey Committee appointed 

by the Mayor and the S8u- 
erintendent of Schools. One mem- 
ber of the. committee, Professor 
A. A. Berle Sr., has summed up 
his. personal impressions in the 
@rticle below. 
— — 
By A. A. BERLE, SR: 
American public school as 
originally conceived assumed 
a. homogeneous population, 
similar in ideals, social usages 
and linguistic inheritance. As it 
was progressively met by groups 
widely differing in ideals of life, 
given to conflicting social usages 
and family life, and diversified by 
racial and linguistic inheritances, 
antagonisms and interests, it began 
to lose its power. 

New York City is the outstanding 
example of the futile attempt to fit 
the old ideal of the public school to 
a complex situation with which 
priginally it was never intended to 
cope. The résult has been and is 
failure. Not failure in the absolute 
sense, of course. The children in 
our schools do get something. No- 
body knows exactly what it is, for 
nobody has exactly appraised it, 
and, it may be added, nobody, in 
the present conditions, can. It has 
g0 many complexities, has such an 
involved organization and mixed 
control, is hindered by so many 
cross-currents both within and 
without the system, that its sur- 
vival seems itself a kind of miracle. 


New York’s Foreign Born. 


Let us look first at what the sys- 
tem attempts. This is to educate 
the children of a city which has 
83 per cent of its population foreign 
born, Here are the figures on that 
population in tabular form: 


for New Methods . 


the breeding ground of this poten- 
tial criminal class. Failure is itself 
one of the most powerful causes 
leading to the idleness and habits 
which result in deliquency and 
crime. 

There is an added fact which 
points to the need of a quest for 
schools without failures. It is the 
great difference which surround- 
ings appear to make, as is shown 
by a striking difference between 
the proportion of children of the 
16 to 20 age group arrested per 
thousand in slum areas as com- 
pared with non-slum areas in Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn. Fifty per cent 
of the population of Manhattan 
lives in areas classified as-slums; 
only 6 per cent does in Brooklyn. 
In, Manhattan the rate of arrests 
per thousand in this adolescent 
group living in slum areas is 74.52 
and for the non-slum areas only 
51.64. In Brooklyn the rate for the 
slum areas is 5> and for the non- 
slum areas only 38.76. 

The large differences cannot be 
accidental, and show at least one 
of the causes for failure in the 
schools and the urgency for the 
elimination of these breeding places 
of criminals, . 


A Problem and a Proposal, 


Perhaps the most powerful influ- 
ence in preventing effective dealing 
with the children arises from the 
situation indicated at the beginning 
of this article. Owing to linguistic 
barriers, there exists no effective 
instrument for cooperation between 
the school and the home. One of 
the most urgent needs of this par- 
ticular situation is the creation of a 
teacher corps who are linguists, able 
to communicate with parents in 
their own tongue. In the future 
training of teachers provision 
should be made for using foreign 
languages to reach the thousands 
of foreign-born parents of school’ 
children, 

This will mean not only that these 
parents will get accurate knowledge 


27,169 | Of what happens to their children 


signe qe cen coccescs oMeROO 

It is a fair assumption that all 
these New Yorkers have in reason- 
ably abundant measure all the 
natural inheritances, interests, lin- 
guistic and social usages and habits. 
of thought of the lands from which 
they came. 

It is, however, also fair to assume 
that they, and in a secondary sense 
and degree their children, have all 
the racial traits, interests and an- 
tagonisms, hatreds and jealousies 
which inhere in their Huropean 
origin. And it is also true that this 
latter group of characteristics will 
be those and are those which have 
received the heavier accent in their 
life in New York. This is best shown 
in the fact that there is not a race 
prejudice, not a nationalistic im- 
pulse, not an alignment according 
to linguistic origin, which is not or- 
ganized or exploited politically in 
this city. 


Effect on Schools. 

‘Whatever of these characteristics 
goes into the schools penalizes 
everybody connected with them— 
administrators, teachers, pupils, and 
everybody else. Where there should 
be no such problems, they are 
brought in by the dozen. The most 
important result is to lower the 
standards. progressively, compel 
usages which injure the effective- 
ness of the instruction and force 
concessions which make the normal 
results impossible. The spoken lan- 
guage is degraded and the written 
language made almost ludicrous. 
Any common denominator of in- 
struction, speech, mental develop- 
ment and discipline becomes next to 
impossible. 

This very year Dr. John L. 
Tildsley, District Superintendent in 
charge of the high school division, 
reports ‘‘that of 6,109 pupils who 
entered the public high schools, 
who were given a test of reading 
ability, 87 per cent were below the 
norm in this accomplishment for 
the eighth grade! Some were rated 
as low as-20 per cent. They all had 
diplomas from public or parochial 
elementary schools.’’ 

Failures in the Schools. 


Pursuing this high school situa- 
tion a little further, here is a pic- 
ture of the percentage of pupils 
who made rapid, normal or slow 


eeecees 


progress from and including the 


yours frown 2880 to 1808. 


493 |in the schools, which they now do 
50 | not, but will make it impossible for 


the children to escape the control 


53 | 2nd discipline which parents only. 
450} can exercise. 


Such a method was 
tried some years ago in Boston and 
the results were astounding, not 
merely scholastically, but hygien- 
ically, and in many other directions. 


Before School Begizis. 


‘This program should bégin with 
pre-school children. This would be 
nothing new, since we are already 
doing various things with pre-school 
children and have in effect already 
a great variety of health regula- 
tions and the like, These might 
profitably be extended so that every 
child might come to school with an 
ascertained health history, which of 
itself might solve many problems. 
To this we might add psychiatric 
examinations, which might estab- 
lish certain other valuable data. 
And if to this we could add all the 
facts of social history, we would 
have a triad of materials which 
might very well give us a complete 
picture of the kind of child given 
to the system to educate. 

Such material to a considerable 
degree is already in existence in the 
files of the myriads of social wel- 
fare organizations. The social his- 
tory of the families as to occupa- 
tion, income, education,. social in- 
terests, amusements and the like, 
similarly would enable the educa- 
tional authorities almost from the 
beginning to adapt the child to 
themselves and themselves to the 
child. And all this before we began 
to induct the child into a program 
which covers his entire early life! 
It would become possible to give 
evéry childa course fitted to his 





needs, not one arbitrarily imposed 
upon him! 


A “CA TH EDRAL 
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Pittsburgh University’s New Skyscraper. 





IN CLASSROOM AND ON CAMPUS 





An Upturn in the Number of Jobs ‘Available for 
College Graduates Is Seen Here and in West 


, By EUNICH BARNARD. 


NE hopeful sign of a happy 

New Year comes in forecasts 

from all parts of the country 
of more jobs for 1935’s graduates 
than have greeted their brothers 
and sisters who finished school in 
the luckless interim since 1929. 

Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, for 
instance, reports 55 per cent of the 
prospective: graduates from its art 
school in February already placed— 
the largest percentage of advance 
employment since mid-year classes 
were. introduced four years ago. 
From both North and South alike 
at the Universities of Wisconsin 
and Texas, comes news of increased 
demand for trained home-economics 
workers in high~schools and col- 
leges, 

Meanwhile, the University of Mich- 
igan Placement Bureau sees the out- 
look for jobs in both business and 
teaching more hopeful for college 
graduates than at any time in re- 
cent years. With the speeding up 
of calls toward the end of the year 
the Michigan office has already: 
placed 83 per cent more graduates 
in teaching and 67 per cent more 
in business in 1934 than in 1933. 

Three factors, the bureau’s direc- 
tor believes, are increasing public 
school opportunities. One is the 
fact that the teaching force has 
been allowed to become so depleted 
that schools, with their constantly 
growing enrolment, can scarcely 
run at all without adding to the 
staff. Too, there is a tendency just 
now to replace poorly qualified peo- 
ple with better trained, while at the 
same time more teachers have been 
marrying and leaving the system. 

es 2 8s 
Youth Looks at Presidents, 

Out in Herbert Hoover’s home 

town the other day Stanford Uni- 
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REALISM ENTERS EXAMINATIONS 





BRBAKFAST tray, looking en- 
Avr businesslike, served as 

an examination in a biology 
class at Vermont Academy recently. 
The boys were expecting an exam- 
ination on foods. Instead this tray 
of food itself was brought in and 
placed. in front of them,. Their per- 
plexity was soon replaced by inter- 
est and amusément at having the 
materials about which they were to 
answer questions right there before 
their eyes. 
One of the important discoveries 
of modern pedagogy is that of the 
effectiveness of visual instruction. 
Seeing is not only believing, but 


** ~ Normal, Slow.|remembering. Dependable scien- 

1990 ia ceiadnn bil onc a 68.2 29.7 | tific tests have proved that things 

TESL seswssoceeees+- 3S 68-3 $4 | seen are retained much longer than 
eetreeecoe ee eeoees ‘1.5 66.3 32.2 


Here is what this means:. All 
these so-called ‘‘slow’’ pupils really 
have failed one or more terms, In 
the aggregate, it means all the way 
from 29.2 to 32.2 of failures in the 


high schools of one term (one-half 
year) or more! Nor is the picture 
very different when we examine the 


elementary schools. 


This is really a ghastly showing 
if we think of what it means to the 
children and when we consider it 
wich reference to the ultimate -re- 


sults-in life and usefulness. 


Consider it with reference to our 
criminals. The vast majority come 
out of our schools at an early age. 


88 per cent have a record of ele-|each of the different parts of thi: 
mentary schoo] failure..That means | breakfast belonged; from which of 
that in. » more than 200,000 | these articles included in it the most. 
children have a record of ele- |;common chemical elements in their. 





things about which one has merely 

The novel examination idea was 
an outgrowth of this discovery. In 
place of abstract words in white 
chalk on black slate, the juicy 


eaten; the soft-boiled egg in an egg 
cup in position to be opened, a slice 
of crisp brown toast, a pat of butter 
and some orange 


milk to complete. the breakfast, 


boys were studying about actual, 
edible food. 

_ They were asked in which of the 
six different classifications of foods 
—carbohydrates, fats, proteins, min- 
eral matter, vitamins and. water - 





bodies could be obtained; which of 
, 5 


thé functions of food—to produce 
heat and energy, to provide materi- 
als for growth and repairs, and to 
regulate bodily processes—each of 
these foods would fulfill, and what 
Calories meant in connection with 
the foods represented. 


The students were asked one other 
question which should appeal to the 
imagination of every boy. It was to 
trace the course of the piece of toast 
from the breakfast tray to-thée goal 
line. That may sound like a puz- 
zler, but the boys knew what must 
happen to food before it can be ab- 
sorbed into the blood system and 
‘distributed to the muscle cells to be 
oxidized and give them the energy 
to carry the ball over the goal line 
for a touchdown. Here was an ap- 
plication of what they had learned 
to one of the most thrilling things 
in the sport in which “they were 
participating every day with so 


versity students, after a quarter- 
term’s study of recent American 
political history, rated him below 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as an effec- 
tive President. Of all our Presi- 
dents in the forty-four years from 
1890 to 1934, they put Woodrow Wil- 
son first, followed in order by The- 
odore Roosevelt, Cleveland, F. D, 
Rooseyelt, Hoover, McKinley, Cool- 
idge, 2 Taft, and. 


Thus all the Republicans save “The- 
odére*Roosevelt were esteemed be- 


low the Democrats, according to a 
report in School and Society. 

Study apparently served to raise 
the students’ opinion of Wilson, 
who on a poll before the course 
was taken ranked second to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Coolidge and Hard- 
ing, however, were sufferers from 
further investigation, since Cool- 
idge on the preliminary test had 
been rated above McKinley; and 
Harding, though always at the bot- 
tom of the list, had had a slightly 
higher ability rating than on the 
final count. - 

Meanwhile, almost in the shadow 
of the White House itself, American 


| University students were voting 


Franklin D. Roosevelt the greatest 
living American, with Norman 
Thomas second and Herbert Hoover 
third. As “‘greatest living man or 
woman in the world,” Roosevelt 
yielded to Hinstein in the same poll, 
with Gandhi in third place. 
* 8 ® 

This Vale of Peace. 

To find out whether ‘‘tomorrow’s 
mother is merely a dance-partner 
or a citizen of a nation and of a 
world,”* the editor of Barnard Col- 
lege’s literary magazine asked the 
student-government presidents of 
seventy-four women’s colleges 
about: their undergraduate . peace 
activities. The results disheartened 
her, she writes in the current issue 
of The National Student Mirror, 

Students in only nineteen of the 
colleges replied. Of these only ten 
“give any cognizance at all of the 
fact that war—blood, bullets and 
bandages—is a distinct and immi- 
nent possibility.’’ Especially she 
found the South and the West 
“asleep or indifferent,” with prac- 
tically the whole collegiate anti-war 
movement seemingly concentrated 
on the Eastern seaboard. Only a 
select few among college girls, out- 
side, the Northeast, she gathers, 
even read the newspapers. 

“As for the few colleges where 
anti-war activity exists,’’ she writes, 
“there is little evidence of organ- 
ization or of cooperation among 
them, The. activities undertaken 
are parades and round tables and 
petitions and pledges. Few agree 
on the efficacy of the various meas- 
ures. For the most part, college 
faculties are passive. At Sweet 
Briar, ‘all departments approve but 
not in an active fashion.’ And, the 
writer adds with unintentional sar- 
casm, they ‘do not wish it’ to inter- 





much enthusiasm. 


fere with classes.”’ 








orange, all halved and ready to be 


je to go 
on the toast, and finally a glass of 


brought Home tha point that ‘the. 





A Breakfast Tray Made a QuiaRealistic at Vermont Academy. 
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Old-World Cultures ‘Are 
Honored in Pittsburgh 
Skyscraper College 


By LEAH STARK. 
Prrpesvurer. 
—T 
World soils have their innings 
ain the new forty-two-story 


| Cathedral of Learning of the Uni- 


versity of Pittsburgh, which is now 
beginning to be occupied. Seventeen 
nationality rooms, each symbolizing 
a culture represented in the Pitts- 
burgh district, have been included 
in the structure, not as museums 
but as classrooms, to be used regu- 
larly and thus to be a constant in- 
fluence in building up respect for 


populatien groups. 

The countries represented are 
England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, 
France, Germany, Italy, the Scan- 
dinavian group, Lithuania, Poland, 
Russia, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Greece and 
China. 

These rooms are on the main 
floor of the building. Plans for the 
Polish, Yugoslav, Russian, Czecho- 
slovakien, Italian, Hungarian, Ru- 
manian, Greek and Chinese rooms 
are already complete, The respec 
tive governments have been gen- 
erous in providing historical fur- 
nishings or replicas for these rooms 
and designs for the treatment have 
been drawn by famous architects in 
the various countries. Likewise, 
committees for each room have se- 
cured funds and gifts to carry the 
plans to completion. 


Memorial to Copernicus. 


University of Cracow, Poland, 
where Copernicus, the great astron- 
omer, studied, furnishes the inspi- 
ration for the Polish room. A copy 
of the famous Globus Jagellonicus 
used by Copernicus, which till 
stands in the Jagellonian Library, 
will be one of the gifts as a symbol 
of the Polish contribution to sci- 
ence. Paintings and manuscripts | 1265 
will indicate Poland’s contributions 
to literature, art and music, thus 
completing the design of this room. 
A stone from the house in which 
Copernicus lived will be used in 
the laying of the cornerstone of 
the room. 

In the Yugoslavi:room are por 
traits of historical*figures, Bosko- 
vic, the Croatiaw’ mathematician; 
Petrovich Njegos, the Serbian poet; 
Primoz Trubav, the father of Slo- 
venian literature; a symbolic paint- 
ing depicting the spirit of Yugo- 
slavia; a copy of a statue by Ivan 
Mestrovic, the Dalmatian sculptor 
all indicative of Yugoslav prog- 
ress in science, art and literature— 
and the coats of arms of the Uni- 
versities of Belgrade, Zagreb and 
Lzubljana. 


In the Russian Room. 


Russian room, designed as a 
triptych, is distinctive. It is sur- 
mounted by carved images of the 
“Sirin” and “Alcanost,”’ the fabu- 
lous twin birds of Joy and Sorrow. 

“Truth Conquers,”’ the motto of 
the Czechoslovak Republic, greets 
the students in the Czechoslovak 
‘room. Six ‘well-known ~personali- 
ties in Czech and Slovak history are 
portrayed in the panels of the ceil- 
ing. 

In the Italian room, over each 
seat on a platform running along 
three sides, appéar such names as 
Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Botticelli, Lorenzo de’ Medici, and 
Galiieo in olive wood inlay. This 
room will also include a unique fea- 
ture, a painting of Helena Cornaro 
Piscopia, said to be the first wo- 
man to receive a doctor’s degree 
from a university. The Italian wo- 
men of Pittsburgh, proud of the 
fact that an Italian university was 
the first to admit women to higher 
education, will present this gift. 

The 22-acre site on which the 


building stands was given by An- 


drew W. and R. B. Mellon. The 
building, as it stands is paid for, 
the policy having been to build only 
as far as available funds would per- 
mit.. Large gifts have come from 
the local corporations, which annu-. 
ally absorb many men and women 
graduates of the university, and 
from the department stores. The 
work now being done in the inte- 
rior is financed partly by the Fed- 
eral Government as a phase of its 
‘work relief program. 
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GREAT DIFFICULTIES CONFRONT 
GERMANY, ROBINSON REPORTS 





The Arkansas Senator Looks for a Political Crisis Unless 


’ Economic Conditions Improve i in a Reasonable Time 


Robinson of — 

a tour abroad, believes t. 
Germany is the princi ey 0 the 
0 


—— economic difficul 


In this, the third and con- 
gluding article of a series, he dia- 
_@usses Germany’s foreign as well 
as domestic position. 


By JOSEPH T. ROBINSON, 
U. 8. Senator from Arkansas. 


situation pertaining to both 
the domestic and foreign af- 





fairs of Germany continues 

in’ and important. 
The fires of revolution in the Father- 
land have been smoldering through- 
out the post-war period; and it is 
well known that rulers often pro- 
voke controversies with foreign peo- 
ples to divert the attention of their 
own subjects from revolutionary en- 
terprises. 

German civilization for a long time 
has rested on militarism. This is 
- {Illustrated by Prussia’s rise in the 
nineteenth century to prominence 
among the German States. Bis- 
‘marck and William Il made ‘the 
German Empire a world power of 
the first class. Through their ef- 
forts the Reich acquired colonial 

in Africa and the~Pa- 
cific, while its ships sailed to every 
port. Consolidation of the Reich 
and economic penetration became 
the watchwords. The German peo- 
ple were imbued with a sense of 
superiority. Force and discipline 
were the means “by which Ger- 


many’s economic and political con-. 


trol.were sought to be imposed over 
Europe and many other parts of 
the world. 

As a result of the World War the 
military power of Germany was de- 
stroyed. Her colonies were lost, 
Alsace and’ Lorraine were restored 
to France and the empire was trans- 
formed into a republic. Her world 
trade was disorganized, 

Treaty Humiliations. 

The Versailles Treaty, by impos- 
ing many degrading and some im- 
possible obligations, engendered a 
spirit of hopelessness among the 
Germans. They generally regarded 
the restriction of armaments, the 

_separation of the Saar, the estab- 
lishment of the Polish Corridor and 
the long continuance of military oc- 
cupation as humiliating in the ex- 
treme. If reparations had been 
fixed at a sum which could have 
been paid economic recovery in 
Europe would have commenced at 
once; as it was, disaster was cer- 
tain. 

_ The inflation of 1923 resulted in 
the. fuin of the German ~ middle 
class, the pillar of conservatism. 
The inflation was followed for a 

~ time by increased industrial activ- 
ity,. modification of reparations and 
floods of foreign money and credits. 
A short-term prosperity was pro- 
duced, but it collapsed when ths 
world crisis came in 1929. 

The economic situation was com- 
plicated by innumerable political 
and social problems. ~The Germans 
‘were unprepared for the republic 
which was forced upon them. In 
1930 none of the twenty-nine polit- 
ical parties in the Reichstag could 
command a majority. The masses 

were led to believe that the primary 
cause of their troubles was the op- 
pressive policy toward Germany 
pursued by her late foes. 

The Rise of Hitler. 

German industrialists espoused the 
cause of Adolf Hitler. They did not 
anticipate that National Socialism 
would ever dominate the politics of 
Germany. They merely looked upon 
‘the movement as a means of coun- 
teracting the trend toward commu- 
nism. When Hitler became Chan- 
cellor on Jan. 30, 1933, his party 
was still in the minority. New elec- 
tions ‘were called, the Reichstag fire 
occurred, and by the most aggres- 
sive publicity campaign ever con- 
ceived the voters in Germany be- 
came convinced that the Brown 
Shirts of the National Socialist 
party were the only reliable safe- 
guard against’ alleged communistic 

In. consequence Hitler 
Ni Socialist party 
came into complete power. The 
Reichstag was dissolved; all other 
political parties were declared 
illegal. 

Terroristic acts were resorted to 
for the suppression of opposition. 
Persons not in sympathy with the 
government were thrown into 

_ prison and concentration camps. A 
campaign was inaugurated against 
the Jews, by which they were de- 
nied citizenship, driven from public 
office and. from private employ- 
— and in numerous instances 

jected to torture. Speedily the 
the universities and schools, 

‘and all other agencies influ- 

‘public opinion were placed 

“under rigid censorship and control. 
Nor did the movement end there. 

Just’ as-the first principle of Na- 

_ tional Socielism is that “the party 

“is the State,” the second is that 
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that the rea] authority was vested 
in the secondary leaders who be- 
longed to the masses and who were 
in contact and accord with them. 
When it became apparent that the 
policies above mentioned would 
wreck the National Socialist party 
and Germany ‘and that they were 
alienating sympathy abroad, the 
primary leaders turned toward the 
Right, but were blocked by the sec- 
ondary ‘leaders, who, including 
Roehm, Heines and Ernst, insisted 
that Hitler carry out the radical 
program rather than conférm to 
conservative counsels, 

When this division in the party 
became more and more , apparent 
the fear arose among the secondary 
leaders. that a new government 
would be established with the sup- 
port of the Reichswehr. Hitler was 
thus being drawn toward conserva- 
tism by powerful factors and was 
being driven toward radicalism by 
an even more powerful faction. He 
struck ruthlessly both to the right 
and left and by numerous execu- 
tions of those opposed to his poli- 
cies sustained his power in the 
party. Strangely, however, ‘some 
who were commonly known to be 
equally responsible ‘with those exe- 
cuted remain in power and are 
among Hitler’s chief advisers. 


Designs on Austria. 

Another aspect of National Social- 
ism is that its leaders advocate the 
domination of Austria by Germany. 
Hitler is of Austrian birth and his 
plans comprehend the extension of 
German influence and control over 
Austria and the Balkans. The Aus- 
trian League organized in Germany, 
with headquarters at Munich, com- 
prised last Spring 12,000 armed per- 
sons in Southern Bavaria ready to 
strike against the government of 
Austria. A campaign of defamation 
against the Austrian Government 
was carried on by radio from Mu- 
nich. Terroristic acts were commit- 
ted, railroads were dynamited, tele- 
phone and telegraph communica- 
tions were destroyed, bombs were 
exploded in cities and money was 
poured into Austria to bribe offi- 
cials. 

On July 25 National Socialists 
seized the government broadcasting 
Station at Vienna and made prison- 
ers of members of the Austrian 
Cabinet. After Chancellor Dollfuss 
had been assassinated these Na- 
tional Socialists were overpowered 
and Nazi uprisings at various points 
in Austria were suppressed. 

* Improvement ‘Imperative. 

Hitler’s lease on power and the 
survival of the National Socialist 
party depend upon the success of 
their program. Unless a substan- 
tial improvement in economic con- 
ditions takes place within a reason- 
able time there are likely to occur 
such changes in public opinion as 
will bring another political crisis. 
There is no assurance that changes 
for the better may be soon expected. 
Indeed, German affairs appear to 
be growing worse. 

The foreign exchange problem in 
Germany six months ago reached 
a point where American firms sell- 
ing merchandise in the Reich and 
German importers of our products 
saw their business dwindle to 5 per 
cent of the foreign exchange used 
during the fiscal year 1930-31. 

The amounts of foreign exchange 
which importers are permitted to 
buy are inadequate to pay for the 
merchandise received, and much 
merchandise has been returned or 
transshipped to other countries at 
appalling losses. Firfms specializing 
in the importation of American 
products are not earning. overhead. 
They continue in business with the 
hope “‘that the situation will im- 
prove before their reserves are ex- 
hausted.”’ 

‘Reichsmarks are not transferable 
into foreign currencies. Consequent~ 
ly, American organizations doing 
business in Germany and importers 
of products from the United States 
are unwilling to receive payment in 
them. German customers cannot ob- 
tain permission to purchase foreign 
™oneys beyond the small 5 per cent 
quota, and that is frequently not 
available. 

The result is that business in most 
American commodities has been dis- 
continued, This is particularly true 
concerning farm impleriients. Many 
cargoes brought into German free 
ports cannot be disposed of. Reship- 
ment to purchasers in other coun- 
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tries results in loss: Large com- 
panies dealing in petroleum prod- 
ucts are able to realize on the 
reichsmarks by constructing oil 
tankers in Germany, by purchasing 
steel pipes for lines and equipment 
for oil wells, and by carrying on 
refining and drilling operations in 
Germany territory. : 

,Packing-house products, of which 
large quantities were formerly sold 
from the United States into Ger- 


and sulphur are under such disad- 
vantages with respect to foreign ex- 
change and clearing arrangements 
that only insignificant quantities 
are being disposed of in German 
markets. 

In addition to foreign exchange 
restrictions other contro] measures, 
including trade monopolies, clear- 
ing agreements and rigid regulation 
of the trade in foodstuffs, have ad- 
versely affected exports from the 
United States to Germany. 

The German Government now has 
clearing arrangements with more 
than twenty Continental European 
countries, the policy being to pur- 
chase from these sources where Ger- 
many has favorable trade balances 
or where there is prospect for in- 
creasing German exports. Vigorous 
efforts are made. by authorities in 
control of foreign exchange to limit 
German markets of foreign goods 
to those countries with which clear- 
ing agreements have been entered 
into, 


Trade With the U. 8. 

No such agreements have been 
made with the United States. Total 
imports from the United States, 
measured in reichsmarks, have de- 
creased more than ‘three to one in 
the years from 1930 to 1934, and sub- 
stantially the same proportionate 
decrease has taken ‘place with re- 
pects to German exports to the Uni- 
ted States. The balance of trade 
between the two countries has been 
and continues heavily in favor of 
the United States. 

An agreement is in prospect by 
which between 500,000 and 800,000 
bales of American cotton may be 
marketed in the early future 
through Bremen, and there is like- 
lihood that pork products may be 
included. In return for cotton and 
pork, the United States is expected 
to accept goods of approximately 
equal value from Germany selected 
by American importers. 

It is interesting to take note of 
the nature of clearing agreements 
employed in Gérman commerce in 
view. oftheir effect on trade be- 
tween the Reich and this country. 
These arrangements, in nearly 
every instance, 
with those countries where Ger- 
many has a-favorable trade bal- 
ance. Foreign exchange is required 
only for'the settlement of the total 
balance of trade between the two 
countries concerned in the transac- 
tions. In many cases limitations 
are imposed as to amounts, while 
in others no limit'is prescribed. 

Clearing of Accounts. » 

“The agreement contemplates that 
the Central Bank in each country 
shall clear the accounts of import- 
ers and exporters within each coun- 
try respecting trade with the other 
country party to the agreement, so 
that opportunity is afforded for 
carrying out the transaction with- 
out the use of exchange, which is 
never required except for the set- 
tlement of balances.” Direct bar- 
ter is sometimes resorted to, as for 
instance in the agreement between 
Italy and the Reich; Italy under- 
takes to ship 60,000 tons of rice an- 
nually for five years and to re- 
ceive a fixed amount of German 
coal and machinery. 

Comparing present conditions 
with those which existed in Ger- 
many in 1923 with respect to desti- 
tution, there has been notable im- 
provement. The unemployment 
problem has been well handled. The 
number of unemployed laborers has 
been reduced by one-half during the 
last year and a half. Every possi- 
ble effort is being made to stimu- 
late private employment. 

An interesting phase of the Ger- 
man unemployment relief system 
relates to work camps, All male 
German youths are required to 
serve at least six months in one of 
these camps, and before one can 
enter a college or a university or 
engage in-a profession he must 
present his certificate of service. 
In this way more than 250,000 young 
men are being employed, but only 
“pocket: money’? in very small 
amounts is paid them. Workers in 
the camps engage in forestation, 
reclamation of lands and construc- 
tion of secondary or rural roads. 
The barracks of the workers are 
simply built, but are well kept. and 
the food supplied is wholesome and 


’ abundant. 


~ Objects of Work Camps. 
One of the primary objects of the 


_|government in maintaining these 


work camps is to abolish class dis- 
tinctions. See ee oe 
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“Germany’s Pressing Problem 


BASIC IN THE NAZI ECONOMY: GERMAN STEEL MILL 





Paul Wolff, From European. 
Is to Obtain Raw: Materials Essential to Qperdte Her Industries.” 





a project of homesteads for front- 
line soldiers. Under this scheme a 
veteran permanently and severely 
injured is provided with about five 
acres surrounding a building, cheap- 
ly constructed as a home for him 
and his family.. He is required to 
pay out of his pension a small 
amount, which it is estimated will 
amortize the cost during a period of 
forty years. He cultivates his soil 
in vegetables and flowers, diminish- 
ing his family cost of living. 
Germany’s pressing problem for 
the immediate future is how to ob- 
tain raw materials essential to the 


operation of her industries. Her 
credit has been so impaired and her 
imports have been so restricted that 
she has been forced increasingly to 
turn to substitutes created by her 
“ersatz” industries. 

Hitler, realizing the unpopularity 
in foreign countries of his party’s 
program and its anti-Jewish policy, 
has designated Dr. Schacht as eco- 
nomig dictator. Schacht’s plan is to 
enter into a compact with Ger- 
many’s creditors, reduce to about 40 
or 50 per cent the amount of out- 
standing obligations, issue new 
bonds. for: them and try to build up 








anew the government's credit and 
reputation. 

The policy of discrimination be- 
tween debtors to the detriment of 
American holders of German obli- 
gations, added to the defaults that 
have taken place, has made it al- 
most impossible to work out any 
plan of adjustment that promises to 
re-establish ‘German foreign com- 
merce on a sound basis. Until this 
has been done, Germany’s economic 
problems may pass through proc- 
esses of change, but they will not 
be worked out on a basis that as- 
sures prosperity. u 
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CARS ABANDONED IN THE STREET - 
| NUMBER NEARLY FOUR THOUSAND 








problem of the abandoned 
automobile has become more or 

less acute with the removal so 

far this year of 3,399 from city 
streets. Plans for a more econom- 
ical and efficient handling of these 
encumbrances are now under way. 
While the ten ‘‘graveyards” in va- 
rious parts of the five boroughs 
where worn-out cars are today 


: ‘dumped by the Department of Sani- 


tation will be maintained, the city 
authorities expect to develop a cen- 
tral salvage yard where scrap from 
all departments will be stored and 
prepared for sale. 

In this park, which will be under 
the supervision of the Department 
of Purchase, equipment will be in- 
stalled for the cutting up of metal 
and the assembling of usable mate- 
rial ready for auction, thus reliev- 
ing the Sanitation Department of 
all responsibility for the task, 

Cars are abandoned by their-own- 
ers in all parts of the city. Most 
frequently they are found along the 
waterfront and in outlying districts. 
A police notice is posted on the 
abandoned car the day it is found, 
and if after the second day no at- 
tempt is made to remove the car 
the Sanitation Department is called 
into service. As most of the wrecks 
cannot move under their own power, 
a truck is necessary. 

In discussing procedure and dis- 








The City Is Planning to Open a Central Depot Where 
They Will Be Turned Into Scrap Metal — 


position of abandoned cars, Jerome 
B. Crowley, Deputy Commissioner 
of Sanitation, said recently: 

“The wrecks that we handle have 
little left of them but the wood and 
metal. Lamps, spark plugs, any- 
thing removable, sometimes the 
leather from cushions, have dis- 


appeared. Probably 99 per cent of © 


these cars, are without licenses, so 


there is no way of tracing their 


owners. The largest number are 


abandoned in January and Febru-’: 


ary after licenses have expired. 
Manhattan and Queens lead this 
year in the number of abandoned 
cars salvaged with 1,751 and 927 re- 
spectively; Brooklyn reported 410, 
Bronx 275, Richmond 36, a total of 
3,399. 

“The encumbrances are sent to 
land fills and encumbrance yards, 
commonly known as graveyards. 
There they are cut up and sold for 
scrap iron. In 1934 the department 
sold 792 tons of scrap iron and a 
considerable amount is still to be 
disposed of. Eighty per cent of it 
was automobile metal. This work 
will be done by the central salvage 
yard when it-opens.”’ 

While the site for the central sal- 
vage yard has not been announced, 
an area under the Brooklyn Bridge 
is under consideration. Equipment 
for cutting up scrap iron will be as- 
sembled in the one big park. 
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LDSMOBILE will soon announce two brand new 
cars—a new and bigger Six, and a new and 
bigger Eight. 
These new Oldsmobiles, we are confident, will set 
the new streamline style in motor cars for 1935. 


They will introduce new features of design and 
structure, assuring greater roominess and comfort, 
greater safety, greater power, and greater economy. 
Their prices will be low. 


But over and above all other considerations, the new 
Oldsmobiles will be characterized first to last, outside 


and in, through and through, by Oldsmobile Quality! 


5 Everything which a car must have to be new, mod- 
ern and valuable—the new Oldsmobile will have. 


Everything which the public has a-right to expect 
because it is better—you will find here in full meas- 
ure—nothing scanted or skimped, nothing left out. 
Automotive engineering and body construction 
have made great progress in the last 12 months. 
As a unit of General Motors, Oldsmobile has had 
the full benefit of this progress. The largest resources 
of research have been at Oldsmobile’s command, 
and freely used. The severest and fullest proving, 
Oldsmobile cars have undergone and profited by. 


True to its traditional ideals of quality, Oldsmobile 
in 1935 retains every. good feature which made its 
ears doubly popular in 1934... retains every good 


/® 
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for 1935. 
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~ULDSMOBILE ZZ 
You Are Entitled to 


ALL that is ew and Geir. 


feature —and adds many important new betterments 


Instead of giving you LESS vatue,_ Oldsmobile 


Fisher with 


proposes to give you MORE! 


For example, the new Oldsmobile will offer the extra 
safety of the new solid-steel “Turret-Top” Body by 


No Draft Ventilation. 


The new Oldsmobile will have engineered and 


built-in Knee-Action, with Ride Stabilizer and 


Hydraulic 


per hour! 


Center-Control Steering. 
The new Oldsmobile will heve bigger Super 


Brakes. 


The new Oldsmobile will perform with increased 
operating economy—the new Six, for example, de- 
livers 18 miles to the gallon of gasoline at 50 miles 


The new Oldsmobile will provide the advantages 
and conveniences of such thoroughly-tested and 
highly-prized features as Syncro-Mesh Ali-Gilent 
Gear-Shifting, —— ee 
Drilled Connecting Rods. 
All these qualities and features are here because 


Oldsmobile believes you are entitled to all 
that is new and better. — . 


No car is completely modern uniess it has ALL 
these features. See the new Oldsmobile as soon ss 
it is on display. © 


OLDSMOBILE 
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THE | i WEEK IN SCIENCE: A CONTRIBUTION BY EINSTEIN 


‘| He Clarifies the Relation of Mass and Energy at Pittsburgh 
Meeting of Scientiste—Fatigue, and Then a ‘Second Wind’ 


fatey, anthropology and medicine. 

There can be no doubt that Pro- 
fessor Einstein held the centre of 
the stage. ‘‘An Hlementary Proof 
of the Theorem Concerning the 
Equivalence ef Mass and Energy” 
was his subject. Some 400 mathe- 
maticians followed him with intense 
interest, not because he had any- 
thing new to say on one of the 
most important phases of relativ- 
ity, but because he made his well- 
known views somewhat clearer. 

As a matter of fact, the particular 
phase of relativity .that Hinstein 
digcussed is not philosophically dif- 





ficult, The Se atop reasoning | 


may be hard, but the method of 
approach can be grasped by any| 
one who has had a high school edu- 
eation. What Einstein did was to 
ask us to look at matter sensibly 
and logically. 


The Nature of Mass. 

We have only to ponder over our 
conception of mass to: understand 
how ne it was to change it. 
Mass is the quantity of matter in 
a given body: So we are still told 
by most. textbooks in accordance 
with principles now more than two 
eentufies old. The definition is good 
enough for most purposes, but not 
good enough for a scientist. Since 
“quantity of matter” is a nebulous 
term, we fly to another definition, 
which is even more deplorable. We 
substitute the notion of weight for 
quantity of matter, thereby making 
it somewhat easier to buy’ coal, 
sugar and diamonds, but not to 
understand ‘mass. 

Weight varies with the planet or 
the star.on-which we do our weigh- 
ing. A pound on Jupiter is some- 
thing that we would find ‘difficulty 
in lifting. On the moon we *would 
toss it about as if it were a tennis 
ball. For weight depends entirely 
on the gravitational attraction of 
the world on which we happen to 

, be living. * 


Differences in Weight. 

When we talk ‘of a pound ‘we have 
thé earth in mind. Yet-even-on the 
earth a pound varies.. It. weighs a 
little more at the poles than-it, does 
at the equator, and this because 
the earth is not a perfect sphere. 
Moreover, .the earth. generates 4 
considerable centrifugal force as it 
spins. This offsets the attraction 
of gravitation, especially at’ the 
equator, where the spin is fastest. 
Take your pound down into a coal 
mine and it decreases because there 
is a slackening in the pull. 

Since neither ‘‘quantity of mat- 
ter” nor “weight” are precise 
enough in defining mass the scien- 
tist has been hard put to it to-find 
a better definition. It takes force to 
move a mass. Hence mass can be 
defined in terms of acceleration— 
what the automobile driver calls 
“pick-up.’’ It obviously takes more 
force to britig an automobile from 
rest to a speed of twenty miles an 
hour in a minute than: in two 
minutes. The more massive the 
automobile the greater is the force 
(engine power) required to speed 
it up. . 

The physicist; applied this prin- 
ciple in measuring the mass of very 
fast bodies. About the fastest with 
{which he deals are the beta parti- 
Gea or electrons spontaneously. shot 
@ff by vedium. They have 4 speed 
Which ia almost that of light. Pow- 

Glectromagnets will bend them 
of their straight paths. Given 
amount of deflecting energy and 

degree of deflection and it is 
to estimate the particle’s mass. 


rande.@ curious discovery. 


Thetovial sphere, such as 
an electwon, required a greater fotce 
th set & in motion. than if it were 


One of the Exhibits at the American Association for the Advancement of Science Convention: A 


Model of the 10,000,000-Volt Van de Graaff Generator. 


Full-Size Apparatus in Action. 


In the Background Is a Photograph of the 





unelectrified, . Bvidently part of the 
electron’s mass had to be-attributed 
to the quantity of matter that it 
contained and part to its electric 
charge. But how much of the mass 
was'matter and how much was:elec- 
trified: charge (energy)? Thomson 
reached the startling conclusion 
that all the mass was electric. 
There is no. difference between 
taass and energy. 

Einstein enters upon. the scene. 
He shows that.motion is purely rel- 
ative.. It.is impossible to say that 
an observer is. stationary and the 
object that he observes is moving. 
Actually the two move relatively to 
each other. If mass depends on 
speed or energy. we must consider 
the movement of the observer: Let 
him travel @ fast as the observed 
body and there, will be no increase 
of mass with speed. This is- the 
true mass—the ‘‘proper mass.”’ 

These relations of mass to energy 
are expressed in a little equation 
which ig so simple that any one 
with a knowledge of' algebra can 
understand it. Energy equals mass 
multiplied by the square of the ve- 
locity. of light, it reads. In. plain 
English, the faster the body moves 
the more does its mass increase. 
When the speed of light is reached 
mass -hecomes infinite, which 
means that nothing can travel fast- 
er ‘than does light. Conversely, 
when the speed is zero, mass is at 
its minimum. 

Onthis basis matter (mass) is 
simply energy that has clumped or 
coagulated. Convert mags into en- 
ergy and we see by Hinstein’s sim- 
ple equation that: a:mere speck of 
matter will produce an enormous 
amount of energy. When we talk 
about: mass. we talk merely about 
the total amount of its energy. 


Cosmic Rays Explained. 


With the aid of the. Hinstein for- 
mula ‘the mathematicians have 
made some calculations which 
have led to striking conclusions. 
Thus. Jeans, who has an ynrivaled 
gift for the popularization of sci- 
ence, has shown that an ocean liner 
gains the millionth part of an 
ounce when moving at tap speed, 
and that all the energy exerted by 
a man in a lifetime weighs just the 
60,000th part of an ounce. Since 
light is energy it is now possible to 
speak of the weight and the pres- 
sure of light. The amount of light 
that falls on the earth from the sun 
weighs tens of thousands of tons. 

Lord Rutherford must be given 
the eredit for’ having applied this 
mass-energy ‘relation to the atom 
in: a Gazslingly. brilliant way. ‘It 
was known, for example, that the 
mass of helium is 4 and that of the 
hydrogen: atom -not 1 but 1.008. 
Since all protons and electrons are 
alike, it should be possible to build 
up a helium atom out of fotr hy- 
drogen atoms, But the result was 
a nucleus with mass 4.032. Actually 
helium has a mass of 4, What 
did-this .032 mean? It is the mags, 
the proper mass, or energy ldést in 


the process of combining four hy- 


drogen nuclei into the helium 
nucleus, said. Rutherford. The en- 
‘ergy represented by this seemingly 
insignificant numeral 0.032 is enor- 





——— ‘Binstein: at the” ientices’s Desk. 


For the - 


Scientists Assembled at Pitteburgh He Simplified 
Relativity Which Deals With Mase end 
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mous. It is‘63 million times greater 
than that expended in prdinary 
chemical processes. 

Dr, R. A. Millikan adopted this 
interpretation to explain the origin 
of the cosmic rays: He argues:that 
in space protons and electrons 
clash. The result is a building up 
of helium out of hydrogen, to men- 
tion but one possible combination. 
When four hydrogen nuclei and 
two electrons combine to form a 
helium. nucleus:they radiate energy, 
as Rutherford suggested. This is 
received in the form of cosmic 
rays, Hence Millikan’s picturesque 
statement: “The cosmic rays are 
the birth cries of matter in space.”’ 


Annihilation of Matter. 


Incomparably greater than the 
energy which results when hydro- 
gen is converted into helium in this 
fashion ig that which is: generated 
when matter or mass is entirely 
annihilated. By annihilation is 
meant something quite different 
from the process of burning coal. 
If we could make a proton and 
electron coalesce both would dis- 
appear in an intense flash of radia- 
tion. A thimbleful of gas thus 
annihilated would provide enough 
energy to run a_ trarisatlantic 
steamer for days. 

The process of annihilation can 
oceur only under conditions with 
which we have no practical experi- 
ence. Sir James Jeans: has thus 
explained the great ages and the 
brilliancy of the stars and the sun. 
They are literally radiating. them- 
selves away. 

Binstein’s clarification of the 
mass-energy relationship is one of 
the moat fruitful-contributions ever 
made to physics, Without the sim- 
ple equation that shows how mass 
and energy are related it would be 
inrpossible to explain much of what 
we assume to be happening within 
the atom. Moreover, interesting 
speculations are inspired. If, for 
example, the stars are radiating 
themselves away, as Jeans says, 
what becomes of their energy (heat, 
light, electricity) in a closed uni- 
vetse? Can it be that somehow 
starlight becomes matter again—to 
shine once more in the form of a 
nebula or a giant sun? If so the 
universe is not running down, and 
there can be no stagnation. ° 

* * * 

Fatigue Theories Shattered. 

E have been told so much 

‘about the fatigue poisons 

which are manufactured as 
we work and whitHare supposed so 
far to reduce our efficiency that 
‘we are virtually good for nothing 
at the end of a day that the revela- 
tions made by Professor H. M. 
Johnson and Dr. G. E.. Weigand 
(Mellon Institute) before the Amer 
ican Association.for the Advance- 
ment.of Science come with sonie 
thing of a shook. Instead of being 
fagged out when 5 or 6 o’clock 
comes we.are actually in better con- 
dition to think and perférm tasks 
in whith skill is required than when 
we leaped from bed in the morn- 
ing. telling the world how great it 
is to. he alive, 

For two years Johnson and Wei- 
gand have been experimenting with 
college students who had to ar- 
range letters into a code. At night 
the average: performance was 14.1 
per cent better than in the same, 
morning ant’ 11.7 better than on 
the Reach tame morning. = 

these results the conclusion 
reat Gate ae ee 
regarded as a simple chemical ma- 
chine which does little more than 


jgenerate fatigue poisons when it is 


working, There is.an interaction 


jot ‘many parts, an interaction,| 
‘| Moreover, so eomplitated that it 
has not yet been laid bare. Appar 


ently there is something like a 








forms -is because of an acquired 
ability to fight off bacteria. 

Medical science has: regarded the 
phagocytes (soldier cells in the 
blood) and certain ‘‘antibodies’’ in 
the body fluids merely as- agents 
that destroy invading ‘bacteria: The 
fixed tissues (skin “and muscle) 
were supposed to be-hypersénsitive. 
Hence a man might be both im- 
mune and* hypersusceptible:to the 
Same germ at the same’time. 

Dr. Kahn has other views. To 
him an immunized person, in ac- 
cordance with the law of self-pres- 
ervation, is in a defensive state 
only. All the tisswes, fluids and 
phagocytes of the body carry in 
common the burden of defense. In 
fact, the fixed tissues, such as skin 
and mucous membranes, are the 
first-line trenches because through 
the evolutionary ages they have al· 
ways been the first to resist dis- 
ease-producing bacteria. 

To account for the ‘‘allergic’’ con- 
dition—meaning that some of us are 
hypersensitive to particular pollens, 
fur, wool or other. substances—phy- 
sicians talked of. idiosyncrasies. 
This is bad science, because it ex- 
plains nothing.. Dr. Kahn is much 
more .precise.. To him an allergic 
condition (hay fever.is.qne) is sim- 
ply an overactive .defense. This 
agrees with the accepted biological 
principle that any physiological ac- 
tivity may become so heightened as 
to disturb the general health, 

* * 


Our Radio Brains. 


EARLY every writer on the 
brain-and nervous system lik- 
ens it to-a highly complicated 

telephone ‘switchboard and its cir- 
cuits. Professor Paul Weiss of the 
University of Chicago disagrees. He 
told his colleagues at Pittsburgh 
that each nerve is really a broad- 
cast receiving set nicely tuned to 
select its own messages. 

For thirteen years Professor Wéiad 
has been grafting extra limbs and 
muscles on salamanders. The ex- 
tras adapt themselves to the body 


and cooperate perfectly with the, 


normal limbs and muscles. If the 
regular hand or foot is bent ‘or 
stretched, the extra does the same, 
and. this, although the nerve con- 
nections are different. ‘The conclu- 
sion is réached that the muséles 
tune in to the proper messages. 


Ask Professor Weiss haw the mus 


cles thus make nerves respond to 
signals, and he frankly..replies. that 
he does ‘hot know. Perhaps the 
muscle shoots some: chemical. irito 
the nerve. and thus. sensitizes it: 
Perhaps the electrical condition of 
the nerve is changed under outside 
stimulus, At any raté, it is clear to 
Professor Weiss that “brain and 


‘muscles are not connected. hy the: 


fixed equivalents of telephone wires. 
s * 


Fast-Whirling Machines. 


ie microscope having reached 
about the limit’ of magnifica- 
so far as visible 
light is. concerned — physicists are 
s of 
exploring the world of the infinitely’ 
little. Hence the centrifuge, which 
is mttch like the familiar crearh sép- 


argtar in principle. It-whirls-small, 


tion—at. least 


turning to other ways and 


ing the rotor from a wire and pass- 
ing the wire through a close-fitting 
gland sealed with oil it was possible 
to maintain a vacuum good enough. 


duraluminum rotor, 
half inches in diameter and weigh- 
ing a pound, at somewhat more 
than 132,000 revolutions a minute. 
At that speed a point on the rim 
was whirling at the rate of more 
than 2,000 feet a second, or almost 
1,400 miles an hour. Ff the total 
energy of spin could heve been 
utilized in lifting the rotor against 
the pull of gravity it would have 
raised it-to a height of five miles. 
With such a machine it is under- 
standable how molecules too small 
to-be seen can be torn out of a so- 
lution, Their size. and weight can 
be:calculated by observing how fast 
they settle. Professor Beams there- 
fore hopes that the.apparatus ‘‘may 
be of benefit in concentrating such 
things as filterdble viruses.” 
this way light may be thrown on 
influenza and the common cold. 


can be subjected: to terrific forces 
so-that their properties under ab- 
normal conditions can be studied, 
Professor Svedberg, Swedish 
Nobel Prige winner, has con- 
structed a rotor which spins 160,000 
times a minute and outdoes that of 
Professor Beams. Svedberg finds 
that when hemoglobin is rotated 


from the main mass. By the com- 

paratively simple mathematical 

process mentioned it was inferred 
that hemoglobin is composed of par- 
ticles that are all.of the same*size. 

Other, work with high-speed spin- 

ners has been done by Dr. EB. N. 

Harvey of Princeton University and 

Dr. Alfred L. Loomis of Tuxedo 

Park,:N. J. Their primary ‘object 

was to see what happens within a 

cell. when it is subjected to a force 

which is several hundred thousand 

times'that of gravity. , 

,* * « 

Glands, Instincts, Survival. 
ROLACTIN is the name of a 
hormone (pituitary gland ge- 
éretion) which was discovered 

by Dr. Oscar Riddle of the Car- 

negie Institution of Washington and 
which causes dnimals to produce 
and. yield milk. It has a marked 
psychic effect. As soon as it is 


species-preserving incubation in- 
stinct is aroused—what is recog- 
nized as broodiness in birds. 

On the basis of experiments con- 
ducted with this hormone Drs. Rid- 
die, Bates and Lahr felt justified in 
telling the American Association for 
the Advancement of ence that 
hormones are. an impo t factor 
in- evolution. If the young are to 
survive they must have mili, and 
if the proper milk-producing hor- 
mone is not present there can. be 
no food. Hence death. 

Riddle and hig associates experi- 
mented with hens. After three or 
four injections of prolactin. hens be- 
gan to. brood.. From two to four 
days. after the first injection they 
“would cluck. Oftly.a day later they 
were nesting. 

’ Muoh. depénded on the broodiness 
of the race. Some hens-could-not 
lay eggs, yet they clucked after re- 
esiving injections. White Leghorns, 
& non-brooding race, would only 
cluck, Even roosters could be made 
to oluck, but not to nest on eggs. 
“Apparently certain of these indi- 
viduals must secrete much more 
prolactin in:order to obtain an ade- 
quate response from-their laggard 
crop-glands,’’ Dr. Riddle explained, 
“for else some hereditary difference 
eauses a rapid destruction or elim- 
ination of the injected hormone in 
Wome individuals and. not in oth- 
ers” 
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TO INTERNATIONAL. ARMIES| 


MANY TASKS 


HAVE FALLEN 





‘They Have Been Called Upon in Plebiscites and They 
Have Been Used to Bring Rebel Peoples to Terms - 


aes CURT L. HEYMANN. 
HEN the Saar plebiscite is 
held on Jan. 13, an inter- 

: national force of 3,300 
p men composed of British, 
Ytalian, Dutch and Swedish. contin- 
gents will be on hand to preserve 
order. This is the first internation- 
al army of the kind ever to have 
been organized under League of 
Nations auspices. Only one other 
League army has been formed, that 
in the Leticia dispute, composed 
wholly of Colombians. In the early 
days of the Vilna affair the League 
tried to organize an international 
gorce but the plan never got past 
the paper stage. 

Yet precedents for international 
armies are plentiful. Forces com- 
posed of men from several nations 
have often functioned to assist 
plebiscite commissions, to supervise 
evacuations and to preserve the 
“peace. . Troops -were provided. to 
support plebiscite commissions in 
all but two cases since the World 

‘War — namely, Klagenfurt and 
Tacna-Arica. The British joined in 
an inter-allied force which helped 
the commission during the Upper 
Silesia plebiscite. 

In several instances powers have 
agreed jointly to employ force, 
apart from war, to impose their 
wishes upon recalcitrant States. In 
the “pacification’’ agreement of 
1840 Great Britain undertook to em- 
ploy her naval force in combination 
swith Spanish and Portuguese troops 
to suppress a revolt in Portugal. 

The Arrow Incident. 


- In 1856, the Arrow, a Chinese 
boat flying the ‘British colors, was 
captured by the Chinese authorities 
on the ground that it was. the prop- 
erty of Chinese outlaws, This ac- 
tion was considered an insult to 
British authority. The bombard- 
ment of Canton by the British fleet 
commenced, and following year 
an Angilo-Frenc! expeditionary 
force was dispatched to China. It 
captured the city of Canton on Dec. 
29 and imprisoned the Viceroy. 
After the capture of the Taku forts 
and the occupation of Tientsin on 
Aug. 25, 1860, the Anglo-French 
troops matched into Peking, flying 
the Union Jack and the Tricolor. 

Also in 1860, shocking barbarities 
perpetrated by the Druses led: the 
European powers to intervene in 
defense of the Christians. In order 
“to aid the Sultan and to restore 
order in the Lebanon,’’ the Conven- 
tion of 1860 authorized the organi- 
zation of an international expedi- 
tionary force of 12,000 men. A 
French army was dispatched to 
Syria in August and a commission 
—* povwers was appointed to in- 

fate the facts. 

xin accordance with’ a convention 
signed at London in 1861, France, 
England and Spain sent a joint 
foree to occupy certain positions in 
Mexico. The suspension of foreign- 
debt payments by Juraez’s impov- 
erished government had afforded 
the opportunity. — 

In 1885 Crete, assisted by the 
Greek Prime Minister, Deligiannes, 
proclaimed her union with Greece. 
The powers, at Salisbury’s sugges- 
tion, invited the Premier to disarm. 

adstone followed his predeces- 
sor’s policy and sent men-of-war to 
Suda Bay. On May:8, 1886, the five 
powers (France restricted herself 
to friendly advice) proclaimed a 
‘blockade of the Greek coast. The 
Greek Cabinet resigned, the new 
Ministry disarmed, and on June 7 


Quieted by the presence of the 
European squadron in 1886, Crete 
rose again in 1896. This insurrec- 


flict in the streets of Canea, which 
was followed by a Moslem outbreak 


Feb. 15 a Greek force landed west 
of Canea. The same day the ad- 
mirals of the five European powers 
whose ships were then in Cretan 
waters occupied the town, whence 
the last Turkish Governor had fled 
forever. 

In 1900 reports were heard of the 
activity in Shantung of the organi- 
zation popularly known as the Box- 
ers (a free translation of the Chi- 
nese name meaning ‘“‘The Fist of 
Righteous Harmony’’)... This or- 
ganization and another marked the 
beginnings of a patriotic volunteer 
militia which was intended for the 
defense of the country against for- 
eign aggression. It soon. came into 
the hands of fanatics, whose motto 
was ‘‘Wxterminate the Foreigners.’’ 


Boxer Expedition. 


Eleven powers, including the 
United States, sent a police force to 
China to protect their citizens. It 
consisted of 2,000 marines and sail- 
ors. The detachment set out from 
Taku on June 10, 1900, but was 
unable to reach Peking. On June 
17 the allied fleets bombarded and 
captured the Taku forts, where an 
allied army of relief had been as- 
sembled: The army captured Tien- 
tsin and advanced to the relief of 
the beseiged legations. Eighteen 
thousand men—Japanese, Russian, 
British, American and French— 
took the Imperial City on Aug. 14. 
On the 28th troops of all the na- 
tionalities represented marched 
through the sacred precincts of the 
Forbidden City as a symbol of the 
humiliation of China. The soldiers 
were withdrawn a year later. 

In 1913 the powers decided to ask 
‘fone of the smaller neutral coun- 
tries’’ to organize a gendarmerie 
for the policing of Albania. Under 
the treaty of London of May 30, 
1913, the disposal of the new Al- 
bania was reserved for the future 
decision of the great powers, who 
found themselves faced with the im- 
possible task of reconciling the 
competing claims of the Greeks, 
Serbs and Montenegrins. During 
the Summer two commissions were 
appointed to delineate the new fron- 
tiers, and Holland was requested to 
organize a police force for the coun- 
try. 

Occupation of Rhineland. 

After the World War the allied 
nations occupied the’ important 
bridgeheads of Cologne, Coblenz 
and Mainz under the terms of 
the armistice. American, British, 
French and Belgian troops kept the 
“twatch on the Rhine’ with an in- 
ternational occupation army which 
probably never has been surpassed 
in history. By Dec. 17, 1918, 40,000 
American troops were stationed at 
Coblenz. The French War Office is- 
sued a statement the same day that 
the Tenth Army was marching to- 
ward Mainz and British cavalry 
passed through Cologne. Twenty- 
four hours later, the day the armi- 
stice expired, the caer was 
completed. 

In February, 1932, the United 
States, Great Britain, France and 
Italy answered the Japanese chal- 
lenge to their rights in the Inter- 
national Settlement at Shanghai by 
sending warships, 
troops to the danger point to pro- 





the blockade was raised. 


tect their citizens. 





WEATHERING OF 


1934S STORMS 


BRIGHTENS PROSPECT FOR 1935 





Gontinued From Page Three. 


stance, those left or intensified by 
1934; the quest of peace and stabil- 
ity in both the political and eco- 
nomic spheres. The Saar plebiscite 
on Jan. 13 should remove one 
source of friction, though the trans- 
fer of the territory to Germany will 
involve readjustments and hard- 
ship. More will be heard of the 
proposed Eastern European pact, 
which Germany and Poland so: far 
have refused to enter. The Ger- 
man army and air force will grow 
steadily stronger while the question 
of its legalization and limitation 
continues to be discussed. 

There seems no possibility of in- 
ducing Germany to return to the 
army of 100,000 permitted by the 
peace treaty, since she is creating 
a force of about 300,000. Yet it is 
difficult for France to approve this 
overstepping of the treaty limit. A 
larger German army, with a scheme 
of international supervision and 


system 


as the return of German colonies 
and even territorial revisions will 
be deprived of some of their ex- 
plosive potentialities. 

/ (Japan, like Germany, chafes un- 
aer what * considers her inferi- 


restoration a promis- 
‘has been made in 
States and in the ‘‘ster- 
the recovery that 

so far has con- 

a revival of the 


domestic markets and a slight ac- 
celeration of international trade 
within groups of nations like the 
British Empire. 

To many economists it seems at 
least doubtful whether this im- 
provement can proceed much fur- 
ther without a material loosening 
of the shackles placed upon world 
trade by tariffs, quotas, exchange 
restrictions and uncertain curren- 
cies. 

The attractions of economic na- 
tionalism seem to have diminished 
somewhat as its cost has hecome 
more obvious, thanks to the 
speeches and writings of Secretary 
Wallace and others. But if revival 
is to be sought through freer in- 
ternational trade and a resumption 
of international lending, tariffs 
must come down and confidence in 
the stability of currencies must be 
restored. Thus, the economic 
counter-part of an accommodation 
with Germany and Japan on arma- 
ments would be an agreement be- 
tween the gold bloc and the great 
non-gold countries (mainly Britain 
and the United States) as to the 
future of currencies. 

The two great tasks—the pursuit 
of peace and the pursuit of pros- 
perity—are closely related and con- 
dition one another. Political ‘dis- 
order is partly a consequence of 
economic distress, and trade can- 
not thrive amid distrust and 
threatening militarism. So it may 
be said that the problem of 1935 
is to make and safeguard peace, 
{ both politically and economically. 


GERMAN NATIONAL HEALTH. 


HAT is said to be the first 

Chair of National Health 

‘was recently inaugurated at 
Munich by the head of the German 
Medical Association. Arhong .its 
studies are to be racial culture and 
supervision, housin, and settlement 
problems, and sacial insurance. The 
principle underlying © ~ plan is that | 
“National health. means political 
power.”’ 








tion began with a sanguinary. con-) 


in that city in February, 1897. On/ 


marines and/' 





SLEIGHS WITH FEET 


WORKER in the Molo- 

tow Automobile Factory 

of the Russian Soviet at 
Niztini-Novgorod (now Gorky) 
has invented an auto-sleigh that 
runs on spokes or feet instead 
of: wheels, for use in snow. 
Skis take the place of front 
wheels, and instead. of wheels 
at the back there ate two pairs 
of skis that move along special 
grooves in the chassis and then 
press at the snow and shove the 
car along. The action is like 
that of a dog’s rear paws when 








running. 


A BROOKLYN 
LANDMARK 


Museum, Once Home of 
Adamses, to Give Way 


to Modern Structure 


NE of Brooklyn’s landmarks, 
the old mansion that has 
served as the Brooklyn Chil- 
dren’s Museum in Bower 

Park, is soon to give way to a new 
and modern structure, according to 
arecent announcement. James Trus- 
low Adams, the American historian 
now in London, has sent the fol- 
lowing letter to THz New York 
Times to “mark the passing” of 
the structure, which has been a 
public institution since the turn of 
the century: 

“The building was erected in the 
late Eighteen Sixties by my grand- 
father, William Newton Adams, 
who had come in 1866 from Cuba, 
where he had’ been a partner in 
the leading English banking house 
of the island, Brooks & Co., to be- 
come partrier in New York of Moses 
Taylor, at one time president'of the 
National City Bank. Mr. Adams, 
the descendant of a line of Adamses 
of Virginia going back to 1659, had 
gone as a young man to Caracas, 
Venezuela, to represent the old 
shipping firm of Howland & Aspin- 
wall. There he met his future wife, 
Varmen de Michelena, of one of 
the most distinguished South Am- 
erican families before the days of 
dictators in Venezuela. Her father 
and five uncles were all promi- 
nent as statesmen, diplomats and 
authors. 


The Style of Building. 








points about the present museum. 
Coming from Venezuela and Cuba, 
she was used to earthquake con- 
struction of houses and was un- 
easy in one of more than two stories. 
For that reason the somewhat 
costly mansion of those days was 
built close to the ground. As the 
family always spoke Spanish in 
their home, they became known as 
the ‘Spanish Adamses,’ though the 
Adamses themselves were Vir- 
ginians of English descent. 

“Mr. ‘Adams bought two entire 


site for his hose and gardens and 
the other a paddock for his horses. 
He also bought part of the block 
fronting the museum, where he 
built six houses in which he hoped 
his married children would live. 
Owing to. my grandfather’s long 
illness and death he retired from his 
firm, broke down in health himself, 
and, partly owing to a defalcation 
by a trusted employe at a critical 
moment, about 1873 he lost his en- 
tire fortune. The block for the 
horses was sold, and the six houses 
opposite his own. The latter re- 
mained in the family until, I think, 
the late Eighteen Nineties, when it 
with its whole block was.sold to 
the city for a park. 

“Mr. Adams was a man of 
marked musical and literary tastes. 
He spoke English, Spanish, French, 
German, Greek and Latin fluently, 
and conducted his own private or- 
chestra every Saturday. He was 
one of the founders of the Brooklyn 
Library and the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, and greatly interested in 
the development of Brooklyn, which 
proved his financial ruin. 

“Among the children who grew 
up in the house was Charles Fred- 
eric Adams, long associated with 
the law firm of Coudert Brothers, 
an intimate friend of Henry George 
and well known as a public speaker. 
Another was Henry Adams, an 
Episcopalian clergyman who later 
devoted himself to letters and wrote 
many plays, among others ‘Ception 
Shoals,’ in which Nazimova starred. 
Two of the daughters married 
abroad, their children being now 
scattered in the West Indies, Eng- 
land and East Africa. 

Literary Traditions. 

“The literary and artistic tradi- 
tion of the old house has continued 
among some of the other grand- 
children, among whom are Leonie 
Adams, one of the leading younger 
poets of America, and her sister, 
now Mrs. Holland, author of works 
on the Etruscans and wife of the 
head of the fine arts division of 
the Library of Congress. It is im- 
possible to enter upon all the rami- 
fications of the family, of which by 
descent I happen to be the head. 

“‘When the property. was sold to 
the city it was called for a long 
time. Bedford Park, the neighbor- 
hood having been originally known 
as ‘Bedford.’ The family received 
$55,000, as I recall, which was just 
the cost of the house without count- 
ing in the entire block on which it 
stood. 3 


to Brower Park I do not know. I 


childhood who had a modest house 
across the street from the 





| time, must ha’ 
value’ by the turnin 
' father’s land into 


| of building lots.” 


‘This connection accounts for two : 


city blocks, one of them being the 
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PENNSYLVANIA ROCK CARVINGS 
STILL PUZZLE ARCHAEOLOGISTS 





CIENTISTS have been making a 
careful study of the rock carv- 
ings near Safe Harbor, Pa., on 

the lower Susquehanna River. Here, 
on smooth rocks and outeroppings 
of mica-shist, washed over in flood 
tides, are found human figures with 
large hands, long-tailed animals 
and wide-winged birds, together 
with complicated hieroglyphics. In 
a volume recently published by the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commis- 
sion, which sponsored the research, 
appears a description of some of the 
petroglyphs, regarded by archaeolo- 
gists as important links in the his- 
tory of the Western Hemisphere. 

The task of systematically record- 
ing in plaster these rock carvings 
was begun on May 1, 1930. During 
that Summer, 188 plaster sections 
were made. Molds, after being 
backed by burlap and carefully 
dried, were taken to the laboratory 
at Safe Harbor and later trans- 
ported to the State Museum at Ha» 
risburg for further study. 

The history of previous efforts to 





Strange Pictures Along Susquehanna River, Studied 
Four Years, Important Links in Indian History 


link the pictures scratched on the 
face of river rocks with certain In- 
dian tribes of the district dates 
back more than sixty years, when 
reference was made to them in find- 
ings of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute of New York. Highteen years 
later a scientist, Dr. W. J. Hoff- 
man, who visited the area declared 
the pictures to be of Algonkian 
origin. He and another expert, Pro- 
fessor P. Fraser Jr., described the 


figures and writings as they found 


them on big and little Ihdian rocks. 

The next important move to learn 
more about this evidence of ancient 
human life was made in the Spring 
of 1930. On Walnut Island, three 
miles above Safe Harbor, twenty- 
one groups of writings were found. 
While to the layman they resemble 
the usual primitive type of scratch- 
ings on p.ehistoric caves, to the 
archaeologist they present certain 
distinguishing features. They were, 
among other things, unquestionably 
of an entirely different reriod than 





those, on Big and Little Indian 
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SOUTHERN STATES 


of the original figures on Walnut 
Island, they can be used, say schol- 
ars, as ‘“‘comparatively important 
indications of the grades of culture 
reached by humar beings whose 
antiquity is not yet measurable to 
us by computation of years, or even 
centuries.”’ 

We are perhaps going very far 
afield when we compare our con- 
ventionalized petroglyphs of Penn- 
sylvania with the untranslated 
writings made by the Hittites of 
Asia Minor and Northern Syria. 
These people lived prior to 1000 
B. C. We do not mean to convey 
that the Hittites or Cypriotes mi- 
grated to the Susquehanna Valley. 
Less mystery surrounds the petro- 

glyphs.on Big and Little Indian 
Rocks, which are attributed to the 
Algonkians, an offshoot of the Ojib- 
way Tribe, dating probably from 
1000 A. D. Here, we are told, ani- 
mal and human forms were used in 
an effort to fix ideas.in the human 
mind by means of symbols. Archae- 
ologists say that the earliest known 
Indians in the Pennsylvania area 

were Algonkians, the Iroquois found 
by the first white men being invad- 
ers. They further assert that the 
Algonkians, being an inferior group, 
were incapable of developing the 
complex conventionalized figures 





found upon Walnut Island. 











BRITISH HONDURAS 
HIT BY DEPRESSION 


economic depression in the 


United States has had ramifi-| 


cations in British Honduras. 
A forest industry of major impor- 
tance to that Central American 
country—the - gathering of chicle, 
the milky juice of the tropical 
sapodilla tree, which is used as a 
base in the manufarture of chewing 
gum—has been adversely affected, 
according to a report by Sir Alan 
Pim, British Commissioner ap- 
pointed to investigate the financial 
and economic condition of the 
colony. 

British Honduras—about as large 
tas Wales—has a population of 
51,000, one-third of which live in 
Belize, the capital and principal 
seaport. One out of every twenty- 
five inhabitants is pure-bred white; 
the others are a mixture of Indian, 
Negro, Spanish, German, Scotch 
and English, The coast of the 
country is fringed by coral reefs 
and islets known as cays, through 
which entrance is difficult and 
dangerous. 

The commissioner recommends 
financial assistance to agricultural 
industries, which he believes are 
seriously neglected, the Hondurans 
depending largely on imports for 
the necessities of life. ' 
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winter residence pe 
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TIMES, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 30 


ALONG THE WORLD'S FAR-FLUNG AIRWAYS 
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12 to 16-DAY 
Cruises 
kx To Florida 


The West Indies 
South America 


50 12 and 13- 
‘O7 cr sea saat 


(Leave New York February 4 
; and March 7) 


om LDS 


(Leave New York January 18, 
February 17 and March 22) 


For the number of cruising days 
and the number of ports visited, 
these eve the lowest-cost trips in 
the whole winter cruise calendar. 
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GREAT YEAR 
IN AVIATION 


New Speed, Range and 
Load Records Made by 
Civil and War Craft 


By LAUREN D. LYMAN. 
year 1984 has been both 
interesting and productive in 
aeronautics. As one glances 
back over the year notable 
events—not all of them in the air— 
stand out. 

In the first place, the United 
States Government canceled all the 
air-mail contracts before the year 
was very old, ordering the Army 
Air Corps to fly the mails. This 
sudden change came during a pe- 
riod of the worst flying weather of 
the year, and this bad flying 
weather, plus a number of acci- 
dents, demonstrated in a tragic way 
deficiencies in the Air Corps. 

After weeks of courageous achieve- 
ment on the part of the army fliers, 
during which they obtained a great 
deal more cross-country flying than 
they had been permitted to get be- 
fore, the government decided that 
the air mail should go back to pri- 
vate contractors. It was stipulated 
that the various. contractors who 
had flown the mail before could not 
again bid on the contracts, so there 
was hurried reorganization. 

When the bids were opened, at 
greatly reduced rates, it was found 
that many of the reorganized com- 
panies were low bidders on the busi- 
ness they had previously been 
charged with handling, and the va⸗ 
rious committees in Congress set- 
tled down to investigate other mat- 
ters. 

Combat Planes Praised. 


President Roosevelt appointed a 
board to investigate the Air Corps, 
with special reference to its air mail 
activities, and made Newton D. Ba- 
ker chairman. Clarence D. Cham- 
berlin and Major James H. Doo- 
little, both outspoken and veteran 
fliers, were among the members. 
The board, after weeks" of study, 
reported that, ‘‘judging by the char- 
acteristics of the military aircraft 
foreign nations are now purchasing; 
the United States has developed and 
tested combat types of military 
planes of performance superior to 
those of any other country.” 


The report added that while our 





naval combat aviation was superior |’ 


in both numbers and types, our 


army aviation had been allowed to}, 


fall below other powers in strength. 

The President moved at once to 
correct this situation, with the re- 
sult that the Air Corps_is now re- 
arming fast. Squadrons of new 
Northrup attack planes, of 
240 miles an hour; new li- 
dated two-place pursuits, flying 252 
miles an hour, have been ordered, 
as well as a large fleet of Martin 
bombers. 

With a total of 312 new combat 
planes ordered it was announced 
last week in Washington that the 
Air Corps is planning the purchase 
of another 600, while the navy is 
also buying. 

The Baker report helped to dispel 
the feeling that national air defense 
was a long way below par, and last 
October the falsity of some.of the 
testimony was further shown by 
the performance of two American 
standard cOmmercial airliners in 
the London-to-Melbourne interna- 
tional race. 


Longest Air Race. 


Perhaps the outstanding achieve- 
ment of the year was the winning 
of that 11,000-mile race. C. W. A. 
Scott and T. Campbell Black, flying 
a De Havilland Comet racing plane, 
made the trip mm the remarkable 
time of 70 hours and 54 minutes. 
They flew one of three racers built 
for that event, and justified confi- 
denge in British aircraft construc- 
tors and pilots. 

Considered remarkable, however, 
was the performance of the two 
American airliners. Close behind 
the leaders came K. D. Parmentier 
and J. J, Moll of Holland flying an 
American Cyclone-powered Doug- 
las airliner with a load of passen- 
gers and mail, and in third place, 
only a few hours behind, flew Ros- 
coe Turner and Clyde Pangborn in 


ja standard Wasp-powered Boeing. 
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Another Comet took fourth place. 
The third Comet fell out at Bagh- 
dad after a splendid non-stop flight 
from England. 

The fame won by the achieve- 
ment of ordinary American com- 
mercial planes against specially de- 
signed racing craft caused a favor- 
able reaction to American aeronau- 
tical equipment in all parts of the 
world. 

Flying Boats to Fore. 


. Navy filers gave an impressive 
demonstration of their equipment 
and training in a mass flight from 
San Francisco to Hawaii. Six Cy- 
Clone-powered Consdlidated flying 
boats flew the 2,408 land-miles—a 
world’s record for over water and 
long-distance formation flights—on 
schedule. 


This record was but the first in 


a series set by flying boats in this |) 


for aircraft of its category at Strat- | 


ford, .Cofin:, when Captain - Boris 
Sergievsky took it aloft with a pay 


load of 21,000 pounds to 31,000 feet. | 
This same airplarie broke nine more 


world’s records for speed with load 
over varying distances. 

Early this month Glenn HM. Mar- 
tin’s new flying boat for Pan Amer- 
ican Airways received its first flight 
test, Powered with four twin-row 


Commander E. F. Stone of the Coast Guard Flew This Cyclone- 
Powered Grumman to a New Amphibian Record of 191.76 Miles an 
Hour Over a Measured Course Above Chesapeake Bay. 





‘Wasps, delivering a total of 8,200 
horsepower, this is the largest plane 
ever constructed in the United 
States. The new Martin will be 
flown im Pacifio service. 

Returning to the land, 1034 saw 
new records established by the air 
lines. A TWA Dougias, carrying 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker and 
passengers, crossed the continent 
in 12 hours and 3 minutes. The 
line established a 16-hour coast-to- 
coast. passenger schedule. Eastern 
Air cut the time to Miami to 8 
hours. United Air Lines, between 
New York and San Francisco, with 
its Boeings, cut its own service be- 
low 20 hours, and is prepared to 
challenge TWA. this year with the 
Boeing 247D, equipped with the new 
constant speed controllable pitch 
Hamilton propellers. This propeller 
ranks high in the year’s achieve- 
ments. 

Other records were made both 
here and abroad. Flying Officer 
Agello of Italy flew his Macchi sea- 
plane 440 miles an hour. On 
Christmas Day, after a year of pa- 
tient preparation and many failures, 
Raymond, Delmotte, French speed 
pilot, established a land-plane rec- 
ord of 314 miles an hour, exceeding 
the mark of the late James R. 
Wedell by ten miles an hour. 

In the altitude field our own Wiley 


Post is waiting for the calibration 
of his latest attempt with the 
famous Winnie Mae. Post early 
this month climbed to an indicated 
altitude of 57,000 feet with a new 
set of superchargers for his veteran 
Wasp engine and a Smith control- 
lable-pitch propeller. Post wore a 
supercharged flying suit of his own 
design. 

The Graf Zeppelin completed its 
seventy-first transatlantic crossing, 
making twenty scheduled trips with 
mail and passengers between Fried- 
rich$hafen and South America. Dr. 
Hugo Eckener has announced plans 
for a regular transatlantic service, 
including the United States in his 
itinerary, as soon as the new air- 
ship L.Z-129 can be cominissioned. 

The most sketchy catalogue of the 
year’s events would not be complete 
without a reference to the Howell 
commission. This board, appointed 
by President Roosevelt to formulate 
plans for the futuré of aeronautics 
in the United States, is now prepar- 
ing its recommendations for the 
Congress. These recommendations 
will, it is hoped, be the basis for 
constructive legislation that will aid 
both national defense and commer- 
cial aviation, both lighter and 
heavier than air. Its methodical in- 
vestigation has brought high hope 
for 1935. 














NOTHER of the Baker board’s 
major recommendations has 
now been put in effect. This 

body, which made a detailed study 
of military aviation in the United 
States, advised that the force of 
combat planes should be. brought 
up to at least 2,320. This program 
was accepted with enthusiasm by 
the War Department and steps to 
make it effective have already been 
undertaken. The board, firmly op- 
posing the merging of army and 
navy aviation in a unified air arm, 
also advised the creation of a gen- 
eral headquarteérs air force as a tac- 
tical unit. Last week such a force 
was created, with Lieut. Col. Frank 
M. Andrews in command, It em- 
bodies practically all the combat 
units of éxisting army aviation in 
the United States and divides them 
into three wings, under centralized 
command. The Atlantic Wing will 
have headquarters at Langley Field, 
Va.; the Pacific Wing at Hamilton 
Field, Calif., and the Southern 
Wing at Fort Crockett, Texas. 

* * ®& 

LONG forward step toward the 
goal of increased air mail is 
to be found in the announce- 

ment of Sir Philip Sassoon, British 
Under-Secretary for Air, that all 
first-class mails on the British Em- 
pire air routes were to be carried 
by plane at ordinary mail rates. It 
is evident also that the lessons 
learned from the high cruising 
speeds of American transport planes 
such as the Douglas, the Boeing 
247-D, the Lockheed Biectra and 
the Vultee, are beginning to bear 
practical fruit in aviation abroad. 
New schedules from London which 
will provide eontact -with Karachi 
in slightly more than two days; 
East Africa in two and one-half 
days, Cape Town and Singapore in 
four days and Brigbane in seven 
days bear testimony to the speeding 
up of British commercial flying. 
The widely ramified system of 
Imperial Airways has come: in for 
a good deal of criticism at home 
and abroad for the slowness of its 
schedules. It should be realized, 
however, that conditions on the 
empire routes do not make possible 
as yet any such performances as 
constitute a daily and nightly 
miracle over the air lanes of the 
United Stgtes. The problems of 
international ‘boundaries, plus the 
lack of night flying safeguards, pre- 
clude such speedy schedules as 


— “CONTACT” 


By REGINALD M. CLEVELAND 








those with which we are familiar. 
There was plenty of room for faster 
planes, however, and these the 
British are now evidently deter- 
mined to have. 

* * * 

IVALRY for the sea lanes of 
the air goes on apace. Interest 
centres naturally on the Pacif- 

ic experimental flights which Pan 
American will open in the coming 
year, probably by Spring. The first 
of the three great Martin flying 
boats, Clipper No. 7, which will 
have ample range for this service 
to China by way of Hawaii and the 
islands in between with substantial 
load of passengers, mail and cargo, 
had already shown its mettle in test 
flights over Chesapeake Bay. Its 
sister ships -are being pushed to 
completion. Meanwhile four im- 
proved Sikorsky Clippers of the 
record-holding S-42 type have been 
ordered by the air line. 

Other lines of other nations, how- 
ever, are reaching out over the 
oceans. The Dutch have concluded 
a flight by way of the Cape Verde 
Islands to the Dutch West Indies, 
which is a forerunner of a promised 
service over the South Atlantic to 
connect with Pan American's South 
American line. The Italians ‘are 
looking into the establishment of 
South Atlantic service and the 
French and Germans both push 
steadily forward in this fertile field. 
Even the Japanese are looking sea- 
ward to the establishment of com- 
mercial air lines to their mandated 
islands in the Pacific. The first 
service now being mapped will link 
Tokyo with the Bonin Islands. 
Eventually it is planned to extend 
this web to the fringe of the man- 
date, about one-third of the way 
across the Pacific. 

ss * # * 

ALLACE BEERY, flier and 

motion picture actor, whose 

latest réle was that of P. T. 
Barnum, has become the owner of 
@ new six-passenger Bellanca with. 
a cruising speed of 180 miles an 
hour. It is his fifth plane in seven 
years of steady flying. Mr. Beery 
estimates that he has at least 500,- 
000 flying miles behind him. He 
has never had a serious mishap, 
and has had only rare forced land- 
ings. His fastest flight was from 
Hollywood to New York in 19 hours 
and 28 minutes. In his new plane 





he expécts to make the flight in 
less than fifteen hours. 
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COMPOSITE 
PLANE NOW 


Two-In-One English Craft 
Said to Solve Long 
Range Problem 


ERONAUTICAL interest has 
been aroused in this country 
by the construction now in 
progress in England -at the 

Short Brothers’ works of a com- 
posite airplane in which both the 
Air Ministry and Imperial Air- 
ways are interested. This odd air- 
craft, designed by Major R. H. 
Mayo, is intended to do what ex- 
periments conducted by Dr. Hugo 
Junkers a number of years ago in- 
dicated was possible: to launch a 
long range, heavily loaded plane 
from the back of a carrier plane at 
an altitude at which the heavy 
wing loading and high stalling 
speed of the upper craft would be 
most effective. 

Extremely clean airplanes, from 
which elements of parasitic drag 
have been removed, fly fast. This 
is one of the explanations—plus im- 
proved engine performance and 
controllable pitch propellers —for 
the very high top and cruising 
speeds which modern American 
transport and military planes are 
able to show. But such aircraft 
also have stalling speeds and there- 
fore take-off and landing speeds 
too high for either comfort or 
safety. 

It ts for this reason that the so- 
called high-lift devices such as slots 
and flaps have been incorporated in 
SO Many modern designs. In one 
way or another they increase the 
lift of the wing at speeds near the 
stall and thus enable the plane to 
land at a much slower speed than 
would otherwise be the case. 

Use of the Machine. 

Details of the composite craft, 
which consists essentially of two 
airplanes—a smaller, heavily load- 
ed plane mounted atop a larger 
plane with comparatively light wing 
loading per square foot—so coupled 
that they can be separated either 
automatically or by pilot control, 
now have been revealed in the. 
British aviation press, 
The Aeroplane. 

The safe landing as well as the 
safe launching of such a machine 
must be assured. At the end of its 
flight the airplane must, in fact, 
have had its stalling speed so far 
reduced as to insure @ normal and 
safe landing. A considerable part 
of the load carried must be consum- 
able or dischargeable. In any long- 
range plane the load must consist 
largely of fuel and oil, and this load 
must necessarily have been con- 
sumed by the end of the journey. 
The load of a military plané may 
be discharged in the form of bombs. 
In the event of having to make a 
forced landing the pilot will be able 
to reduce the landing speed to the 
safe limit by jettisoning fuel or 
other load. : 





The lower component of the Mayo | 


plane is given characteristics such 
that the composite airplane as a 
whole will have a moderately low 
stalling speed and ample power to 
insure a good take-off in any condi- 
tions. Each component is manned 
by the crew needed to fly it sepa- 
rately. The composite plane is thus 
able to take off as a single unit 
from land or water, as the two 
components are securely locked to- 
gether during this process. 

A substantial separating force of 
predetermined magnitude is estab- 
lished before the upper component 
is allowed to cast loose. A number 
of important safety devices aré in- 
corporated, and these, in conjunc- 
tion with the prevention of detach- 
ment except when rapid vertical 
separation must result, insure eon- 


tinued, eontrolied flight of the indi- |: 


vidual components after their sepa- 
ration, without risk of fouling. 
Details of Two Planes. 

The whole process of starting the 
airplane to be launched on its jour- 
ney need take only a few minutes, 
a0 that one lower component can, if 
necessary, launch successively a 
number of upper components in 
quick succession. 
hand, if the upper component is 
designed for high flying, the sépa- 
ration may be delayed until any 
desired height has been reached. 

The plane to be launched would 
generally be a high-performance 
machine, with small wing-area and 
correspondingly high stalling speed 
when loaded. The lower component’ 
would have relatively large wing- 
area. But it can combine this fea- 
ture with a relatively low weight- 
power ration, for the reason that 
it is not required to carry any use- 
ful load beyond fuel for a few min- 
utes’ flying. . 


applied to the launching of an air-|- 


plane designed for extreme ranges. 
A fundamental problem of trans- 
ocean flig:.* has been to obtain 
enough range at high enough speed 
to make the crossing suré in bad 


including 
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IN THE 
BRITANNIC 
Feb, 1,18Days,$210.00 
Feb.21, 3Days, 45.00 
Feb. 26,18 Days,210.00 
Mer.19,18 Days,210.00 
IN THE 
CARINTHIA 
Apr.20, $ Days, $90.00 


Inquire regarding 
Deterred Payment Plen 


No passports 


See Your Local 
Agent 
o 
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.. « AND THE RIGHT TIME TO DECIDE ON A SUN- 
SHINE CRUISE IN THE SUPERB 


GEORGIC 


BRITAIN’S LARGEST MOTOR LINER... STEADY 
AND STURDY AS THE MEN WHO MAN HER 


You have your choice of six glorious eruises . . . of varying dure- 
tions and sparkling itineraries .. . s0 that you may sail into sunshine 
— in the North is at its worst. : : 

use the Georgic is the possessor of everything that goes to make 
an ideal cruising home—from the matter of vibrationless speed to con- 
summate luxury and comfort—and because of the colorful Caribbean 
ports to which she sails... Cartagena, La Guaira, Kingston, Panama and 
Nessau—it is advisable to select your cruise ‘mamediete y and book 
without delay. Your days aboard the Georgic may be restful or xzest- 
ful as you choose... an utterly modern me stein dente deck inviting 
repose and.relaxation or hours of deck sports in the warm Ca 
sun. Your entertainment throughout the cruise perfectly provided 
for .. sports tournaments, horse-racing, expert golf and bridge 
instruction, first-run talkies, boxing bouts, travel talks, tee den 
sants and brilliant concerts. by well-known orttets,, 


Feb. 9 to Feb. 13... .t0 Bermuda . «1. «+ «sto oie. 00+ »$48,00 up 
Feb.14'& Mar. 2....14 days... 2 ecsesegss s+ SIOT SQ up 
to La Gueire, Curacao, Cartagena, Penama, Kingston, Nesseu 
Mar. 20& A ape, e@eeeeeeoe eee eee eo eee 32.80up 

: * —— ———— ” 
Apr. 15 to Apr. 21....to Bermuda. .. . « oe oe-xo+ 86500 up) 


A SERIES OF 6-DAY CRUISES TO NASSAU 


From New York every Saturday... Jen. 26 to Aps, 13 ., . im Ge 
famous world-eruising liner Corinthie including a dey and 
evening at in-the Bahamas, $70. Round trip with stopover 
privilege $85. One way rate $65. Gale enterteinment program. 


CUNARD” WHITE STAR 


25 Broadway, N. V. BOw! 
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NASSAU :-MIAMI-HAVANA 
CRUISES : 12 DAYS . $108 


8. S. MUNARGO REGULARLY THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. DOCKS AT ALL PORTS, 
ELIMINATING DISAGREEABLE TRANSFER BY SMALL, UNSTEADY TENDERS 


“tH ‘best time of your life! That's what 
you'll have aboard the attractive Munargo. 
It'll be fun whether you metely laze in the sun 
or engage in zestful deck sports. You can’t 
help but enjoy yourself! And gay shipboard 
life. isn’t all! You make two visits to Nassau, 
where life is serene and where a swim and lunch 
at Paradise Beach awaits you. And a trip-to the 
Marine Gardens as well! Two.calls at Miami in 


brilliant winter season—with an auto tour of its 
suburbs and to its famous beach. 24 thrilling 
days.in Havana, glamorous capital of Guba, with’ 
an auto trip to really show you the exotic sights 
of Me American Paris”. Your hotel through- 
out is the Munarge. Outdoor swimming pool 
delightful food and service. Next sailing Jan. 
11, fortnightly ‘thereafter. Fate’ includes shore 
trips ateach port. Stopovers permitted atall potts. 





Tours 


Royal 





NASSAU ALL- EXPENSE TOURS 


— 


$..$. Munarge — Miami Service 
A day at Nassau each way. All out 


wore ng etd one wey, $85 


include round trip, week at 
Victoria Hotel, American 
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- on NEWLY RECONDITIONED and REDECORATED LINERS 


Sail to amazing 


Choose one of the 21,000 ton liners Pan America, 
Southern Cross, American’ Legion ot Western World, 
All these fine-ships have been freshly recondi- 
tioned and redecorated. Brand-new furnishings. 
Latge, tastefully decorated public rooms. A// 


cabins ontside! 


movies, delicious food, excellent service. You'll 
be delighted with these spic-and-span ships 
they're so ‘attractive, so inviting, so comfortable! 

Sailing fortnightly to South America’s most 
‘beautiful coast—the East coast. Rio de Janeito, 
the world’s loveliest city; Santos, world’s largest 
coffee expotting port and popular resort city; 
picturesque Montevideo, where you'll find the 
world’s finest climate, and Buenos Aires, 


eo 


South America in grand style! happy-go-lucky metropolis of the Argentine! 
RIO.DE JANEIRO 
Carnival Mar. 2 co Mar. 5. Tour in.cooperation 
with Touring Club of Brazil atid under auspices 
of Tourist Dept. of Rio. S. S. Pan America from 
New York Feb. 16. 41 days, $645. Firet Class; 
$495 Tourist Class. Fare covets all expenses, 
including all Carnival features, theatres, etc.’ 


BERMUDA 
$50 round erip 


Also 12 days $90 er 20 including steamer 
fare and 8 days in hotel. Fortnightly sailings: 
on South American liners, whose special 
construction assures steady sailing. 


Broad decks, outdoor ipdol, 


_All sailings from Pier 64, North River, N.Y. For further information see your travel agent 


MUNSON S. S. 


67 Wall Street, New York 


BOwling Green 9-3300 


-Gen, Agents for New England: H. L Mulligan, Inc., 33 Devonshire $t., Boston 
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Trips South 4h". 
Bermuda Bina For Bion Be 


IDEAL TOURS, 421-7th Av., 


1 and China by N. Y. K. Line 


or leading tourist agents. 
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A RECOVERY PLAN FOR YOUTH 
SOUGHT BY FEDERAL GROUPS 





Chief of Children’s Bureau Tells of the Efforts Now Being 
_ Made. to Improve Conditions for Those Between 16 and 21 


late. It is natural that in try- 
ing to analyze problems of 
unemployment and relief those 
leaving, rather than those entering, 
the normal period of self-mainte- 
Mance and support of families 
should’ be set aside for special treat- 
ment. In unemployment relief pro- 
grams the major emphasis must be 
upon provision for those now re- 
sponsible for the support of fam- 
flies. Yet may it not be that wis- 
dom would view the needs of those 
just on the threshold of manhood 
or womanhood with even greater 
concern, inasmuch as the immedi- 
‘ate future of the race rests upon 
their shoulders? 

Youth may be described as apa- 
thetic and discouraged, restless and 
rebellious, courageous and self-pos- 

 gessed, or vicious and depraved, de- 
pending on one’s point of view and 
one’s daily job. There is, in fact, 
no generalization that can be made, 
for youth is as varied as life, as full 
of promise, heroism, and tragedy. 

The most adventurous and the 
most unhappy followed the precept 
of Horace Greeley, ‘Go West, young 
man,’’ hitch-hiking, bumming rides, 
traveling the freights, living in the 
“jungles,’’ until the Federal and 

~ State transient programs developed 


shelters, camps, and gocial services | 


by. which they might be returned, 
when possible, to their homes, or 
rehabilitated elsewhere. 


Value of the Home. 


The futility of much well-meant 
advice to go back home can be rea- 
lized by those with first-hand 
knowledge of what youth in a desti- 
tute, crowded home, with a mini- 
mum food supply in the form of a 
grocery order, and often with: very 
little else, may mean, Yet the home 
must sentiue to be our ehief re- 
source an@ family security the chief 
‘aim of all concerned with the wel- 
fare of the young. 

Next to the home the ‘school is 
eur main reliance for dealing with 
youth problems, and it is to the 
school that we must look chiefly in 


‘the urgency of the problem, and 





any long-range program for bring- 
ing young people to the point when 
they can earn a living. About 100,- 
000 young men and women are at- 
tending colleges with the help of 
the student-aid program of the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion. Yet for many a youngster of 
average. mentality, perhaps over- 
grown and awkward, retarded in 
school and, it may be, offered a 
eufriculum stripped for econémy’s 
gake of so-called ‘‘frills’’ (special 
classes, Manual arts, music, 
**gym’’) school is clearly no answer. 
More than likely his parents, hard- 
pressed to meet bare subsistence 
needs, do not look with favor upon 
an extension of schooling. which 
may keep the boy or girl from 
hunting a job, cost money for car- 
fare, bodks and shoes, and result, 
so far as they can see, in no ap- 
preciable gain in happiness or em- 
ployabiility. 
Three Million Jobless. 

Exact ‘figures are not available, 
but it is probable that at least 
3,000,000 boys and girls from 16 to 
21 years of age are out of school 
and unemployed, or more than one- 
fourth of the total population of 
this age group in the country. 
About 1,800,000 boys and girls of 
this age, both in an out of school, 
are in families receiving relief, 
Bome 300,000 dependent children 
are cared for in institutions and 
foster homes, and among them are 
many who have reached the age of 
normal self-support, but because. of 
unemployment must remain the re- 
sponsibility of child-caring organi- 
zations or join the ranks of the 
homeless and destitute. 

About. 60,000 young people under 
the age of 21 years are committed 
to jails and workhouses, prisons 
and reformatories during the 
course of @ year. According to 
analysis of the fingerprint records 
of the Department of Justice, 19 is 
the age at which crime is most 
prevalent. Among the letters com- 
ing ‘to the Children’s Bureau are 
some from young peoplé who have 
already failed so desperately in life 
as to be in penal institutions: 

In bright contrast to the latter, 
most tragic groups are the 750,000 
boys who have had or are receiving 
the benefits of life in the CCC 
camps. Social workers testify to the 
improved health and morale of 
young men who have come back 
home with renewed enthusiasm 
after the camp experience, and sta- 
tistics show that a goodly propor- 
tion (probably more than a third) 
of those who left last Winter’s 
camps have obtained jobs. 

The Programs Needed, 

The surveys of transient youth 
made by the Children’s Bureau two 
years ago last Spring Indicated the 
néed for two types of programs— 
remedial, to caré for those already 
on the roads, and preventive, to 
“mobilize unity resources ‘for 
the benefit of those who might re- 
main at home if worth-while activi- 
ties anid experiences, with a foun- 
dation of more adequate family re- 
lief, were made available. 

Congress madé provision for tran- 
sient —— in a general transient 

service program. Save for the stu- 
dent aid and other emergency edu- 
eation and recreation programs dar · 
ri¢d on by the FERA, the respon- 
sibility for youth out of school and 
out of work was left to local com- 
munities. Considerable progress 
————— 


a half in raising standards of fam- 
ily relief, especially through the 
CWA and emergency work pro- 
grams, but they are still pitifully 
inadequate in many places. 

Public and private organizations 
for group activities having recrea- 
tional, cultural and character-build- 
ing values, educational institutions, 
vocational services and social ser- 
vice agencies have been aware of 


many have shown initiative and 
courage in trying to devise means 
to fill the gap between school and 
work. 

Studies Being Made. 

Studies of boys and. girls who 
have left school during the depres- 
sion period, showing jobs held, pe- 
riods of unemployment, home con- 
ditions and leisure-time activities 
have been made in some communi- 
ties; the most comprehensive, a 
study in Chicago under the direc- 
tion of Anne Davis, is now being 
tabulated by the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. They reveal the dis- 
oouragement ané the futility of the 
daily lives of many of these young 
people, 

Paradoxically, in a period of un- 
employment, the problems of youth 
are not alone problems of jobless- 
ness, but frequently involve unsuit- 
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able jobs—work in hazardous occu- 
pations, work for sweatshop wages 
and under sweatshop. conditions, 
employment which undermines the 
labor matket and threatens the eco- 
nomic security of heads of families 
through the substandard competi- 
tion which it involves. 

Such exploitation, dramatized a 
year ago last Spring by ‘‘children’s 
strikes,’’ constituted impelling rea- 
sons for the safeguards incorpor- 
ated in the NRA codes of fair com- 
petition—safeguards whose perma- 
nency can be assured only by com- 
pletion of the ratification of the 
Child Labor Amendment in the 
coming sessions of the Legislatures. 
The cooperation of industry in meet- 
ing the problems of unémployed 
youth is imperative, but plans must 
be developed with the greatest care 
80 as to prevent unfair competition 
with “adults or exploitation of the 
strength and the time of young peo- 
ple for substandard pay 


Apprentice Training. 


How to avoid these pitfalls and 
at the same time provide the skills 
and the disciplines which real work 
in a real job develops are problems 
now being studied by the Federal 
(inter-departmental) Committee on 
Apprentice Training, of which Mrs. 
Clara M. Beyer, assistant director 
of the new Division of Labor Stand- 
ards of the Department of Labor, is 
chairman. This committee on ap- 
prentice training was established, 
under an executive order recently 
signed by the President, to work 
out a system of appréntice training 
under which opportunity to learn 
trades and enter skilled occupations 
will be afforded to boys and girls 16 
years of age and over. Under the 
executive order, employment of ap- 
prentices is permitted under cer- 
tain conditions at wages below the 
minimum established by the NRA 
codes. 

In recognition of the need for 
pooling of information on the prob- 
lems of youth and special programs, 
Federal and local, designed to meet 
them, the Office of Education of 
the Department of the Interior last 
June called a Youth Conference, at- 
tended by government officials, edu- 
cators, leaders in the fields of voca- 
tional guidance and junior place- 
ment, recreation experts and young 
people. The conference recom- 
mended a continuing commission 
on youth problems and adopted a 
statement ef general principles and 
policies. 

During the Summer, conferences 
planned and organized by young 
people were held. In recent months 
many tentative plans have been 
drawn up and discussed, and com- 
prehensive studies of youth pro- 
grams and youth organizations are 
under way in the Office of Educa- 
tion, whose new Commissioner, J. 
D. Studebaker, is keenly interested 
in the subject. The FERA also is 
studying these problems. The deep 
‘and practical interest of the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt in the 
feeds of young people has been 
manifested repeatedly in many 
ways; this interest is shared by the 
responsible officials of the admin- 
istration, — 

The problems involved are com- 
plex indeed and no single program 





It may be that the questions in- 
volved cannot be resolved by any 
nationwide plan; on the other 
hand, giving full recognition to the 
value of local experimentation, it 
May be possible to develop sound 
and practicable proposals for in- 
creased Federal participation and 
leadership in special projects for 
young people not reached by the 
CCC camps and needing combined 
work, education, and guidance pro- 
grams. 
In any case national services of 
evaluation, information, and con- 
sultation are needed if local ex- 
perience is to be made fruitful be- 
yond the confines within which it 
is initiated. The Office of Educa- 
tion and the Children’s Bureau—the 
latter developing its plans in close 
cooperation with the Employment 
Service and the Division of Labor 
Standards of the Labor Department 
—are undertaking to supply this 
clearing house and interpretative 
type of service. 

Children’s Bureau Work. 
In the Children’s Bureau, Dr. 
Mary H. 8. Hayes, on leave from 
the Vocational Service for Juniors 
of New York City, will ‘have charge 
of these activities. Her assign- 
ment includes (1) surveying and 
evaluating the various types of 
plans and projects that have been 
suggested; (2) cooperating with 
representatives of the other Fed- 
eral agencies concerned with the 
problems of young people, in as- 
sembling information and assisting 
in the development of sound poli- 
cles; and (8) visiting local communi- 
ties “> the purpose of studying 
their experience and suggesting 
ways by which their programs may 
be made more complete. 
Three types of programs are of 
major importance: (1) counselling 
projects, including guidance or ad- 
justment service for boys and girls 
under school, employment service 
or broader community auspices; 
(2) educational projects of wide 
range, suited to those who have 
‘completed only the sixth or seventh 
grade of regular school as well as 
to those of college capacity and 
preparation, and appealing to boys 
and girls as directly affecting their 
ability to obtain and hold jobs, and 
also their chances of securing 
recognition and satisfying experi- 
ences of a non-vocational char 
acter; and (8) emergency work 
projects of various types, suited to 
the needs of young people, planned 
so as not to weaken general wage 
and employment policies and stand- 
ards, and. closely. integrated with 
individual counselling service and 
also..with educational and recrea- 
tional programs. 


Many-Sided Approach. 

Development of such programs 
demands an approach from many 
sides and the cooperation of a 
number of agencies, national and 
local; public and private. It is ob- 
vious that careful consideration of 
proposals, both for long-time plan- 
ning and for emergency projects, 
is needed. The schools in the future 
must assume chief responsibility 
for boys and girls 16 and 17 years 
of age, as they have already as- 
sutned responsibility for those 
under 16. A type of education giv- 
ing real satisfaction and a sense of 
belonging and achievement, as well 
as preparation for future voca- 
tional, home-making and leisure- 
time activities, is needed. 

For young people 18 years of age 
and over, college, junior college, 
professional, technical, and trade 
training opportunities must be ex- 
panded, enriched, and kept flexible 
and in constant touch with the 
realities of rapidly changing condi- 
tions. At present, and for some 
time to come, at least, special pro- 
grams not too closely identified 
with school atmosphere and school 
discipline, but intimately related to 
employment services and commu- 
nity enterprises of various kinds, 
will be needed for many young peo- 
ple outside the reach of so-called 
formal education, 


Questions Raised. 

In developing these programs 
such questions as these arise: What 
principal types of service and ac- 
tivities, relating to guidance, educa- 
tion, recreation and employment, 
are needed? On what basis should 
eligibility for membership in these 
programs be determined with ref- 
erence, for example, to academic 
preparation, figancial need, social 
adjustment? What relationship 
should the program bear to relief, 
emergency work and social security 
programs? 

We must bring to bear upon these 
problems the combined experience 
and points of view of the agencies 
concerned with the employment, 
education, and relief of youth, na- 
tional, State and local, and of. the 
young people themselves, who 
should be encourgged to express 
their ideas and convictions and con- 
tribute to the planning and devel- 
opment of whatever projects: may 
be attempted. 


“youth must be served.” Recently 
fome one has added, ‘‘and youth 
must also serve.'’ Youth will not be 
satisfied by make-believe projects, 


brave endeavor to weave them into 





ENDS 29 YEARS : 
SERVING LEPERS 


FTER living —— 
years amo epers on 
Culion Tsland in the Phil- 
ippines, Sister Calixta has re- 
turned unscathed to the seat of 
the order to which she belongs, 
the St. Paul de. Chartres at 
Eure et Loire in France. In 
1906 she volunteered her ser- 
vices when the erican ad- 
ministration collected the lep- 
ers of the Philippines and iso- 
lated them at Culion for treat- 
ment. As medical skill ad- 
vanced, especiall —— the 
Governor Generalship of Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood, hjmself a 
strgeon, Sister Calixta “helped 
to change the island of the liv- 
ing dead into an island of 
hope,” remaining meanwhile 
———— by the plague. 











‘SLUG’ TRADE 
NOW FOUGHT 


Making and Selling Fake 
Coins Established as 
a Petty Racket 


IGHTING the “‘slug’’ or imita- 
EF tion coin industry is the latest 
phase of petty racket suppres- 
sion. An amendment of the State 
Penal Code, effective on Sept. 1 of 
this year, furnishes the ammunition 
for the new campaign. An incident 
of the drive occurred not long ago 
at the Times Square subway sta- 
tion, where a man accused of trying 
‘to insert a slug in a stile cash box 
was beaten by two special police- 
men and a bystander. 

The temptation to cheat slot ma- 
chines with metal blanks lurks on 
many a corner, and the making and 
selling of slugs is an industry which 
has been carried on for years. 
Obscure stores sometimes carry 
slug selling as a side line. Much of 
this contraband, however, is mar- 
keted in the streets, usually by boys, 
who buy their stock from a dis- 
tributer or work on commission. 
The sellers work near subway sta- 
tions, at places where there are 
rows of telephone coin boxes or 
close to popular-priced restaurants 
where nickels in a slot mean ‘‘open 
sesame.’’ 

Under the older section of the 
Penal Code it was difficult to con- 
vict persons detected in the use of 
slugs. Whenever spurious disks 
appeared in one place in quantity, 
detectives watched that point. As 
the passers had often gone scot- 
free, they grew careless and even- 





confidence. There were no cases 
against them, however, unless they 
had actually been seen inserting 
the slug. ⸗ 

There are teeth, however, in the 
present section of the code. It calls 
the making, distributing, selling 
and possession of slugs ‘‘with frau- 
dulent intent’”’ a misdemeanor. The 
prosecutor must prove the intent, 
but for all that convictions are 
more easily obtained than under 
the older statute. If a suspected 
person is caught with a pocket full 
of slugs instead of small change, 
he is a possessor under the law 
and will have a@ good deal of ex- 
Plaining to do. If a youth with a 
canvas bag of slugs is apprehended 
in the act of selling them near a 
place where nickels are freely used, 
he is likely to be sent to the 


tually were betrayed by their over- | 


KANGAROO COURTS MOCK 
~ DISCIPLINE IN PRISONS 





By Rules of Their Own 
Penalties Upon the Inmates of Many Jails 


e 

ANGAROO COURT is a lit 
tle-known prisoners’ institu- 
tion that operates in the 
majority of county jails. 
Sheriffs and jail wardens usually 
deny its existence, but penologists 
are familiar with it, and men who 
have been subjected to its rule 
speak of such experiences onlv after 
they have escaped its sinister juris- 
diction. The Kangaroo Court is a 
mock court conducted by & group 
of bullying prisoners whose pur- 
pose it is to exploit the man who 
has brought some money to jail or 
to make a butt for brutality of him 
who has none. Where the term 
origimated, or what is its signifi- 
eance, is difficult to trace. 

Joseph Fulling Fishman, until ré- 
cently Deputy Commissioner of 
Correction, studied the subject in 
collaboration with Vee T. Perlman. 
According to Mr. Fishman, 60 per 
cent of the county jails of the 
United States, numbering between 
3,500 and 3,600, have Kangaroo 
Courts. As United States inspector 
of prisons he found them in his 
tours especially prevalent in the 
South, the Southwest and the Mid- 
dle West. 


The County Jail. 


County jails serve two purposes. 
In them are detained prisoners 
serving short sentences for misde- 
meanors, terms from ninety days to 
‘a year, together with men who are 
being held under arrest while wait- 
ing for their cases to be tried. 
Often the period of waiting extends 
to six months. The population of 
a jail in the smaller communities 
varies from five to fifty. As a 
rule the Sheriff is the only official 
in charge, although sometimes there 
is a jailer. 

A county jail usually consists of 
a large room, the greater part of 
which is taken up by a locked cage 
in which the prisoners are kept. 
At both sides of the cage are ranged 
the prisoners’ cots. In thé central 
open space the men may foregather 
to talk or read or carry on what 
jail wardens often believe to be 
harmless amusement. Any excuse 
will serve for the calling of the 
Kangaroo Court, but the admission 
of a new prisoner into the jail 
cage is always an occasion for spe- 
cial rejoicing and ceremony. 


The Procedure. 


“Fresh fish!’’ is the greeting that 
hails the newcomer. If he is a re- 
peater and has had experience with 
Kangaroo Court in other places, 
he knows what to expect; if he is a 
first offender, or an old offender 
who is ignorant of this sub rosa in- 
stitution, he is soon made familiar 
with the tearm and its implications. 

A member of the prison body rises 
and with pompous solemnity, call- 
ing ‘“‘Oyez, oyez, oyez’’ assemblies 
the ‘‘court.”” The ‘‘judge” takes his 
place at the head of the group. Two 
other prisoners act as lawyers for 
the defense and prosecution. The 
newcomer is cited for his crime, 
that of “‘breaking into jail.” After 
much play-acting, mimicking of the 
routine of court procedure, the pris- 
oner is pronounced guilty, and his 
sentence read. 

The sentence varies with the ap- 





penitentiary. 


They Inflict Fines and) 


newcomer, Sometimes he is fined 
50 cents; if he looks as though he 
could afford more, it is several dol 
lars. There is no appeal from the 
sentence. The new prisoner must 
produce the money, and if he is re- 
luctant a strong arm convinces him 
that he has made a mistake. That 
day the prisone:s eat ple and candy, 
bought as a rule from the peddler 
or the shop that provides the in- 
mates with the extras that jail fare 
does not include. 
Penniless Put to Work. 

Occasionally a man is brought in 
who is actually penniless. His plea 
of poverty is usually met with 
derision and incredulity, but if a 
search proves the truth of nis 
assertion he is sentenced to work 
out his fine in hard labor. Here is 
where the Kangaroo Court funo- 
tions at its worst. Jails are sup- 
posed to be kept clean by the jail 
attendants. Prisoners are expected 
to cooperate by following a set of 
regulations regarding their own 
quarters. They must make their 
beds, wash their basins, sweep the 
floor and in other ways contribute 
to the sanitation of the place. 

The “fresh fish” who cannot sup- 
ply the men with means for the 
feast expected of him must do pen- 
ance by performing the menial 
tasks assigned .to him .by the 
‘‘judge.” It may mean making the 
beds; often he must make and un- 
make them until the twisted sense 
of fun of the onlookers is ex- 
hausted. Or the “‘court”’ may tell 
him to scrub the floor, and his 
work may be termed unsatisfactory, 
until he falls exhausted from the 
repetitions of the work. 
Old-Timers Suffer. 


Not for the “fresh fish” alone 
does Kangaroo Court function. Old- 
timers are greater sufferers. A 
member of the inner gang will 
lodge a complaint against one for 
being polite to the Sheriff that 
morning, an unforgivable offense 
in gang rule. The ‘“‘court” will be 
called, the mock trial gone through, 
giving all who wish an opportunity 
to add to the horseplay of the 
proceedings. The prisoner who can 
be made to provide them with food 
and tobacco is the first choice as 
bait. The second choice is the man 
who can provide them with amuse 
ment. Humiliations practiced upon 
men who show signs of rebellion 
often verge upon torture. 

Often to escape the tortures of 
the Kangaroo Court a man will ask 
his lawyer to plead guilty for him, 
even though he has not committed 
the crime for which he is being held 
in jail for trial, preferring imme- 
diate transfer to a penitentiary or 
reformatory to continued associa- |. 
tion with members of the court. 

Efforts have been made to stamp 
out the Kangaroo Court, but with- 
out much success. Through a De- 
partment of Correction or Board of 
Prison Control certain States have 
made some headway in dealing 
with this feature of prison life by 
inaugurating inspections and issu- 
ing instructions to Sheriffs that 
Kangaroo Courts must go. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the number of 
States where such machinery exists 
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CRUISES 
TO FAR LANDS AND NEAR 


_— WINTER, travel possibilities are more alluring than 
_ever. Whether you wish to join an escorted cruise group 
or pages independently, here are suggestions: . 


0 emf INDIES, BERMUDA, NASSAU CRUISES 
—68 special cruises on splendid liners, from 3 to 19 

A choice of dates and costs for those planning an interlude 

of sunshine in the winter months ahead. Minimum cosets 

range from $45 to $210. Ask for the new folder “Winter, 

Cruises,” listing these cruises, also longer journeys to South 
America, the Mediterranean and Around the World. 


CO ORIENT—PACIFIC TOUR—Leaving New York! 
Jan. 17th; San Francisco, Feb. 8th, 118 tN 529 
miles. Visiting Hawaii, Japan, China,.Philippines, Manchn 
kuo, Korea. Cornpetent cruise director. Cost from N. 
first class $1,650; tourist $1,327. 


OD SOUTH AFRICA CRUISE TOUR—From New York 
Feb. 2nd, on the S.S.“‘REX” to Gibraltar. Local service to 
Cape Town, Victoria Falls, Bulawayo, Johannesburg, 
toria, Marquis, Durban, Kruger National Park, 
tein, George; at Gibraltar meet the “REX” for the 
sail, arriving N. Y. April 26th. Minimum $1,775. 


O IDEAL ROUND-THE-WORLD TOURS (inde 
pendent)— 


duration 120 days— 20 countries visited. Strictly first class 
arrangements throughout. Rates from $2,385 to $1,57%/ 
0 MEDITERRANEAN—“STATENDAM” from New 
York February 7th, 60 Gays. $625, minimum first. class, 
shore excursions $310. ‘ 
27th, 29 days, $560. minimum first class. 


OC) YANKEE CRUISES — From New York every month, 
on the “Four Aces” of the American Export Line, 
principal Mediterranean ports, with competent 
director. Duration 43 days. Minimum $595. 

CO FLORIDA 0 CALIFORNIA 

O MEXICO . 


Check the cruise or the place you are interested in and mail 
or call for complete information, literature, rates, sailings end: 
suggested itineraries. Reservations made in advance. 


Steamship tickets at.regular tariff rates, all 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


@ Broadway — Phone WHitehall 4-200.. 
$51 Fifth Ave.— Phone MUrray Hill 28471.. 


© American Express Travelers Cheques Always Protect.Your Funds @ 
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From San Francisco Jan. 10, Feb. 7 and Mar. 7; 


‘REX” from New. York February 
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TRAVEL SERVICE 


«150 W. 4let St.— Phone PBanaylvanie 6- 
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also 12 Days from $145, Apr. 3; arid 
8 Days from $97.50, Apr. 16 (over Easter) 
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Holland-America Line 
S. S. VOLENDAM 


15,480 Tone Grose—#5,400 Tons Diepl. 


TO PORTS STEEPED IN SUNSHINE 
AND ROMANCE! 


Be Mth Es 


ACAPULCO & MAZATLAN  MARQ 

GALAFAGOS ISLANDS 
SAN CRISTOBAL ISLAND 
Colombia 
LIVE THIS WINTER IN CARE-FREE Ae 
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ANNU AL NEW YORK AUTOMOBILE SHOW OPENS ON SATURDAY 





- TO. RUN ALL. NEXT WEEK WHERE MOTOR EXHIBITS WILL BE 





Twenty-eight Makes of Cars to Be on 
Display—News of the Season 


BW YORK’S thirty-fifth an- 

‘nual automobile show will 

open at the ‘Grand Central 

Palace next Saturday ‘after- 
200n; ‘and, skipping Sunday; con- 
inue through the following week. 
Several hundred individual cars and 
ihassis, representing twenty-eight 
makes. of passenger automobiles 
ind six commercial vehicles, ‘will be 
mn display, as well as a large assort- 
ment of accessory and equipment 
tems. _ 

While’a number of the 1935 cars 
have‘ been shown to a relatively lim- 
ited public in the last few weeks, 
others will be seen at the show for 
the first time, and several real sur- 
prises are promised by. their 
makers. More than a few manu- 
facturers will add to their lines cars 
in lower price fields than their 
established 1934 models. This seems 
to be something of a tendency— 
medium-priced cars added to high- 
priced lines and ‘lower-priced: cars 
added to. medium-priced lines.” The 
details of the new) offerings will be 
eompletely revealed at the show. 

For the first time the coming New 
York show will be held under the 
auspices of the Automobile Mer- 
chants Association instead of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, formerly the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce. This 
makes it a dealer, rather than a 
manufacturers’ show, but it will 
make no difference to the public 
because the manufacturers are 
sending their new modbis for exhi- 
bition as usual, and the active man- 
agement of the slow is in the hands 
of Alfred Reeves, who was general 
manager of the last two shows and 
associated in the management of 
many previous exhibitions. William 
L. Colt is chairman of the dealers’ 
show committee. 

Fords Entered. 

“The only corispicuous change re- 
sulting from the transfer of spon- 
sorship will be the addition of a 
Ford exhibit to the show. As the 
Ford Motor Company is not a mem- 
ber of the manufacturers’ organiza- 
tion, Ford cars have not been ex- 
hibited at previous national shows, 
but the merchants’ association in- 
cludes Ford dealers in its member- 
ship, so the company’s new models, 
afinounced last week, will be on 
view in the Grand Central Palace 

ext, Gaturday. 

Of the twenty-eight passenger 
cars to be exhibited, three are for- 
eign, the Bugatti (French), the M. 
G. Midget (English) and the 8. 8. 
(English). 

The twenty-five-makes of domes- 
tic manufacturers are: 

“Auburn, Buick, Cadillac, Chev- 
rolet, Chrysler, De Soto, "Dodge, 
Duesenberg, Ford, Graham, Hud- 
son, Hupmobile, Lafayette, La 
Salle, Lincoln, Nash, Oldsmobile, 

, Pierce-Arrow, Plymouth, 
~ Pontiac, ” Reo, Studebaker, Terra- 
plane and Willys. 

The commercial vehicles will be 
Chevrolet, Dodge, Ford, Reo, Ter- 
vaplane and Willys.’ 

Special Decorations. 

Something special in the way of 
interior decorating is promised for 
the coming show. Walls, pillars 
and stairways will be brilliant, it is 
reported, with aluminum foil in a 
profusion of colors, and heroic 
murals depicting modern methods 
of transportation will form a back- 
ground for the car exhibits. The 
Reynolds Metals Company has sup- 
plied enough aluminum foil to cover 

.@imost one entire side of the Em- 
pire State Building and the last of 
it will be placed this week by a 
staff of decorators under the direc- 
tion of W. L. MacElraevy. 

The doors of the Palace will be 
thrown open at 2 o’clock on Satur- 
day afternoon, and, after the Sun- 
day closing, the daily hours next 
week will be from 10:30 A. M. to 
21 P. M. 


New Chevrolets in Production. 

"Heaton er the start of pro- 

duction of the 1935 Chevrolets 

at Flint, Mich., last Thursday, 
«preparations to start the assembly 
lines in the company’s eight other 
«plants were completed. A tenth as- 
ssembly plant is nearing completion 
dn Baltimore and is expected.to be- 
‘gin turning out cars early in Feb- 
@uary. 
% Lines of Standard and. Master 
models will be -presented at the 


show. 


ness next. year. 





A’ gales quota higher than that 
for 1934 has been tentatively set 
for next. year, according to M. E. 
Coyle, president of the company. 
This. year’s domestic sales are ex- 
pected to surpass. 700,000 and world 
production 870,000 cars and trucks. 

The more than 5,000 Chevrolet 
dealers who attended a ten-day con- 
vention in Detroit returned’ home 
last week in an. optimistic frame 
of mind, it is reported, and predict- 
ed a 25 per cent increase in busi- 
Sales during No- 
vember were said to.have-more than 
doubled. the total for November 
1933, 

New De Soto Features. 
DDITIONAL features of the 
new Airstream and Airflow 
De Sotos, which will be pre- 
sented at the automobile show, 
were revealed last week. With the 
new Airstream models, whose prices 


start at $695, the company returns. 


to the low-priced field. There are 
six Airstream body types and three 


.':| Airflow, .the latter each priced at 
$1,105. 


" Features. common to both lines 
are high-compression engine, rust- 
proofed steel bodies and a new type 
of tapered-leaf springs. Airflow 
models have, in addition, a ride 
stabilizer and (at extra cost) an 
automatic transmission overdrive. 
The front end of these cars has 
been retiesigned and the radiator 
extended. 

The new springs are thinned down 
at the ends of each leaf so that 
more area of the leaf-end comes in 
contact with the adjoining. springs. 

In the Airstream cars a new sys- 
tem of weight distribution has been 
employed with the idea of providing 
a smoother ride. The frame be- 
comes a part of the body, which is 
said to be larger than former De 
Soto bodies with the exception of 
the Airflow. 

Individual coil-type springs are 
used in the front and tapered-leaf 
springs in the rear of Airstream 
models. 

The Airflow engine has aluminum 
cylinder head and develops 100 
horsepower, a compression ratio 
of 6.5 to 1 in standard, 7 to 1 op- 
tional. 

’ The Airstream engine, with com- 
pression ratio of 6 to 1, develops 
ninety-three horsepower. 

Pictures of both cars were printed 
on this page.in recent weeks. 


New Reo Flying Cloud. 
new “and lighter Fiying 
Cloud to be presented by’ the 
Reo Motor Car Company at the 
automobile show will reveal a fur- 
ther development of aerodynamic 
body and fender design, according 
to Don E. Bates; President of the 
company. 

Several improvements have been 
incorporated in the Reo-patented 
self-shifter transmission, used in 85 
per cent of Reo’s entire passenger- 
car production since its announce- 
ment nearly two.years ago. 

A new Reo-built, seven-bearing 
engine with chrome-nickel alloy 
cylinder block and lp-ex aluminum 
alloy; cam -ground pistons; new 
“K’’-braced chassis frame; new 
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Booths in Which the Various Makes of Cars Will Be Displayed at 

the Automobile Show in the Grand Central Palace Are Indicated 

on the Main and Second Floor Plans Above. The Third Floor 
Will Be Occupied by Foreign Cars, Trucks and Accessories. 
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front and rear axles, with hydraulic 
brakes; cam and lever steering, 
and other features are among the 
items covered in the specifications 
of the new car. 

Prices are to be below those of 
any previous Reo six-cylinder sedan. 





Body types will at present include 


= 


a four-door sedan and a two-door 
sedan or coach. 


The larger, heavier companion 
car, the new Réo-Royale for 1935, 
will also be offered either with Reo's 
patented self-shifter or with a syn- 
chronized shift, conventional three- 
speed, silent second transmission. 








PONTIAC HAS A SIX AND AN EIGHT 

















N entirely new car—a six—and 
an improved straight - eight 
will be presented next year by 

Pontiac. The new six, on wheel- 
base of 112 inches, will appear in 
five regular and two de luxe mod- 
els, déveloping 81: horsepower. The 
straight-eight, on 117-inch: wheel- 
base, has seven body types with 84 
horsepower. ' 


Both lines have “turret top” or: 


seamless steel roofs; hydraulic 
brakes; air-cooled generator with 








GRAHAM ADDS A LOW-PRICED SIX 











RAHAM enters the lowest price 
field with a new six-cylinder 
line, which is in addition to 


its regular line of eights. The new 


car is to be first presented at the 
automobile show. The four-door 
sedan of this latest series is pic- 
tured above. A two-door sedan is 
also available. 

The new Graham emphasizes the 
most modern ideas of streamlining 
in its body style, with sloping rear, 





‘CUSTOM AND 


“CHALLENGER’ 


MODELS 


IN NEW STUTZ LINE FOR NEXT YEAR 





new Stutz models include 
two customs linés (single and 
dual — and two ‘‘Chal- 
lenger’’ “(single and dual 
valve). — dual valve models are 
Jequipped with downdraft carbure- 
tion, combination air cleaner and 
‘carburetor silencer, hydrothermic 
eontrol of intake gas temperature 

_ wand a combination oil cooler and 
“heater. Custom models have ther- 
mostatic control of underhood tem- 


— features of the new cars 
‘ere stressed — shatterproof glass 
throughout, low centre of gravity, 
‘“gide bumper’’ steel running boards 
imtegral with the frame, and power 


brakes. 

Other features include automatic 
@hassis lubrication, thermostatical- 
ay controlled hydraulic shock ab- 
“‘porbers and combustion chambers 
waid to be extraordinarily efficient 
and to have minimum cylinder dis- 
— under operating conditions. 

« Among mechanical advancements 
‘embodied in the new models are 


gemi-automatic starting, automatic 


* 





clutch control, more effective en- 
gine cooling, stronger connecting 
rods, silent exhaust and improved 
oil purification. 

The models are said to be aero- 
dynamic in design, but without 
freakishness, and to be unusually 
comfortable and easy to handle in 
traffic or at high speed. 





narrow radiator and deep-skirted 
fenders. 


The engine is of L-head design 
developing 60 horsepower. It is 
mounted at three rubber points and 
is equipped with downdraft car- 
buretor,. full length water jackets, 
chain timing drive and pump cir- 
culation for cooling water. Trans- 
mission is of the synchro-silent 
type. 


An extremely rigid frame is used. 
The semi-elliptic springs, with a 
combined length equal to 80 per 
cent of the car’s wheelbase, are 
mounted outside the frame. This 
construction is said to overcome 
sidesway or roll in turning curves. 


An unusual feature of body con-' 
struction is the all-steel cowl, 
heavily reinforced and welded into 
@ single unit. The body frame- 
work is assembled with bolts in- 
stead of wood screws, and silencing 
material is used at numerous 
points. 








THE NEW FORD V-8 DE LUXE COUPE 








“This Coupé Is Included in the 1935 Ford V-8 Line Announced 
Last Thursday. It Embodies the Improvements in Riding Quality 
and Engine Performance Then Described. 





voltage regulator, V-type wind- 
shield and built-in luggage space. 

The eight-cylinder, two-door tour- 
ing sedan is pictured above. 

The coil spring type. of indepen- 
dent front wheel suspension is re- 
tained on the eight and used on the 
de luxe six. The front wheel 
**knees’’ are now mounted on a tu- 
bular cross member for greater 
steadiness in steering. 

The new cars are said to repre- 
sent an advance in _ streamlining, 
with contoured radiator, hood, 
lamps and fenders. 

Engineers of the company point 
out that in tests last Summer, when 
the temperature was above 100 de- 
grees, the warmth inside the solid 
steel bodies registered below that 
in the conventional slat-roof type. 
The steel top is also said to add to 
safety. 

Seven body colors, with a variety 
of moldings and striping, are of- 
fered on the new lines. Front seat 
in some of the models is said to 
accommodate three persons with 
comfort. 


Gasoline mileages of from 15 to 


17 miles a gallon for the eight and | : 


17 to 19 on the six are claimed. 

An exclusive feature of the en- 
gines is the use of silver alloy con- 
necting-rod bearings, which is said 
to impart greater strength. The 
new models are declared to have a 
greatly improved cooling system, 
2,500 gallons of water a minute are 
circulated through the engine at 
car speed of sixty miles an hour. 

Abundant lubrication, too, is pro- 
vided by a metered lubrication sys- 
tem said to be found on no other 
car. 

Improvements have been made in 
carburetion and manifolding, espe- 
cially for quicker starting in cold 
weather. To insure quicker warm- 
up of the gas mixture, the intake 
manifold riser is made of a_ steel 
tube instead of thicker cast iron. 
The carburetor is equipped with an 
economizer operating up to sixty- 
five miles an hour under load, and 
a quick-starting valve which re- 
lieves the choke automatically as 
soon as the motor has started. 

The choke is automatic on the 
eight, manual on the six, An oc- 
tane selector for spark advance- 
ment is also furnished. 

A separate foot pedal operates 
the starting motor of the six, while 
the eight is provided with accelera- 
tor pedal starter. 

Shock absorbers are built into the 
front wheel suspension. A stabil- 
izer is mounted at the rear to pre- 
vent the car from swaying or roll- 
ing on turns. 

‘The brakes, double sealed at front 
and triple sealed at rear against 
dust and dirt, are said to be excep- 
—** powerful, stopping the car 

from eighty miles an hour in 4% 





seconds. Si nente. fen emntee, 36:0, 
_ 


. 





MOVE ENGINE FORWARD. 





Distribution of Weight Said to Increase 
Riding Comfort and Stability 


By E. Y. WATSON, 
: Detro!r. 

the new automobiles for 1935 

there is a pronounced trend to- 

ward placement of engines fur- 

ther forward in the chassis. The 

engineers term it redistribution of 
weight. 

In virtuaJly all chassis layouts of 
next year this will be effected in 
varying degrees. The trend began 
@ year ago with Chrysler's Air- 
flow’’- jobs, and it competed with 
independent front wheel suspension 
as a method of improving riding 
quality. 

In both Plymouth and Dodge 1935 
models, which replace ‘‘knee 
wheels’ with stabilized leaf spring- 
ing, the engine shift toward the 
front is six inches om the former 
and eight inches on the latter, In 
the new Pontiacs and Oldsmobiles 
the power plants similarly have 
been moved ahead five inches. 

In the new Ford trucks a shift 
ahead increases the distance from 
the back of the cab to the rear 
axle by six and one-half inches. 
By shifting more of the load to 
the front axle, the engineers say, 
braking is made more effective and 
the wear on both brakes and tires 
is more uniform. 

These are typical examples from 
current 1985 design. Basic reasons 
for the departure from former prac- 
tice have been outlined by Robert 
N. Janeway, research engineer of 
the Chrysler Corporation. He points 
out that it is fundamentally sound, 
because: 

1. An improved ride is the result 
of lowered oscillation frequency of 
the body on the springs. . Pitching 
is reduced and secondary reactions 
caused by road inequalities are 
transferred from front to rear. 

2. The centre of gravity is moved 
forward, and this makes for better 
directional stability. 





3. The bending stress on the body 


and frame assembly is reduced. Vi- 
bration of the frame due to impact 
is reduced, because the engine is 
placed nearer to its support, which 
is the front spring set-up. 

4, The obvious result is additional 
body space.and better rear seating 
position. 

Mr. Janeway explained that the 
first three reasons come under a 
general head of redistribution of 
weight. ‘ 

Better directional stability was il- 
lustrated by the engiheer with the 
analogy of an arrow in flight. He 
pointed out that the heavy end of 
the arrow guides it true in its 
course. Weight in the front end 
pulls the rest of the arrow. In the 
motor car, the .erigine does the same 
thing, moving the centre of gravity 
nearer to the centre of cross-wind 
pressure which always is near the 
front of the car. 

In the Airflow jobs, the engine 
shift toward the front, compared 
with previous practice, was one foot 
and it gave a centre of gravity 
shift of approximately seven inches. 

An even simpler explanation of 
the effect of the change may be il- 
lustrated from the experience of 
people who travel a great deal in 
Pullman sleeping cars. One thing 
they learn is that a berth located 
directly over a car axle gives a less 
comfortable ride because it is clos- 
est to point of contact with the 
rails as compared to other berths in 
the same car. 

As it has been diagramed, Mr. 
Janeway’s explanation shows the 
position of passengers occupying a 
rear seat to be well in front of and 
away from the former placement 
that put them on top of the axle or 
slightly behind it. This was what 
was meant by talk among engineers 
in recent months that pointed to- 
ward a ‘“‘New Deal” for- rear seat 
passengers. 

Copyright, 1934, by NANA, Inc. 





IN THE WEEK’S REPORTS 





ITH ‘‘the largest number of 
advance onmders’’ in their his- 
tory, the various divisions of 
the Chrysler Corporation have an- 
‘nounced increased production to 
new record highs. Plymouth, De 
Soto, Chrysler and Dodge cars are 
included in production schedules 
aggregating nearly 3,000 cars a day. 

“The automobile industry will en- 
ter 1935 with the largest replace- 
ment market in its history,’’ Walter 
P. Chrysler said. ‘‘The nearly 
3,000,000 new cars Luilt this year 
has hardly scratched the surface of 
the vast potential market developed 
during the past five years. 

“Orders coming in from our*deal- 
ers indicate that for the first time 
in years the drivers of so-called ob- 
solete automobiles are not only will- 
ing but able to buy new cars. Most 
of these owners bought their pres- 
ent cars when prices were several 
hundred dollars higher than for cur- 
rent models. The contrast between 
their old cars andthe cheaper but 
vastly superior new cars is almost 
beyond description. 


High Pressure for ‘“‘Turret Top.” 
HE “turret top,’’ or seamless 
steel roof, which will make its, 
appearance on some of the Gen- | 

eral Motors cars next year requires 
for its construction four enormous 
presses exerting 10,400,000 pounds 
of pressure. Never in the history 
of the automobile has it been neces- 
sary to handle sheet steel of such 
great dimensions and employ such 





gigantic pressures, it is said. Every 
“turret top” produced® must pass 
through all four of the presses. 
When the design of the seamless 
steel roof was conceived, new ma- 
chinery had to be designed and 
built, as there was none in existence 
capable of doing the job. 


Chrysler-De Soto-Plymouth. 
NDER the unification of the 
Plymouth, De Soto and Chrys- 
ler field sales administration 


recently announced by Walter P. ' 


Chrysler, R. M. Rowland has been 
appointed regional manager of the 
New York office by J. W. Frazer, 
vice president in charge of the 
Eastern Sales Division. 


Rear-Engine Car From Stout. 
‘rumor that William B. 
Stout planned to put into pro- 
~duction a rear-engine car of 
radical design, which has been | 
heard here and in Detroit for some 


time past, was confirmed last week ' 


by the announcement that the 
automobile would appear before 
March 1. No details of the car were 
given out, except that its motor 
would be in the rear. Mr. Stout 
was quoted as saying that he had 
been experimenting with various 
test cars for the past two years and 
that the vehicle he intended to pro- 
duce. would embody many of the 
features in the various experimen- 
tal models but would not be iden- 
tical with any one of them. 








PRESENTING THE PLYMOUTH FOR 1935 
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NEW type of front-wheel sus- 
pension, using thin, soft 
springs, and redistribution of 

car weight for greater passenger 
comfort mark the Plymouths for 
1935, which will be shown to the 
public at the opening of the auto- 
mobile show. 

Six body types are presented, at 
prices ranging from $565 to $685— 
business coupé, two-door sedan, de 
luxe rumble-seat coupé, de luxe 
four-door sedan, de luxe four-door 
touring sedan and de luxe two-door 
touring sedan. The de luxe four- 
door sedan is pictured above. 


A more efficient engine, for which 
more power is claimed with less 
gasoline and oil, improved trans- 
mission, wider seats and doors and 
*“torpedo-type”’ bodies of steel char- 
acterize the new models. 

Greatly enhanced riding comfort 
is said to result from the new 
weight distribution of the cars. 
The engine has been moved for- 
ward and the weight of the car is 
the same on both axles now instead 
of 60 per cent on the rear and 40, 
per cent on the front axle as here- 
tofore. Shock -absorbers control 
front-end bounce, while a sidesway 
eliminator keeps the car at-an even 


keel at high speeds and when tak-' 


ing curves. 


A wee. vital ae we ‘Mola” 
steel, is said to make possible the 


— 


| 





new front suspension, permitting a. 
short spring that is soft and re-| 


silient. 

The latest Plymouths have an en- 
gine with compression ratio of 6.7 
to 1, as compared with 5.8 to 1, 
declared to be the highest compres- 
sion ratio of any engine with a 
cast-iron head. The spark knock 
that generally accompanies high 
compression is. eliminated, it is 
claimed, by an automatic spark 
control using the vacuum in the 
intake manifold. 

Motor temperature is kept down 
by the use of ‘full-length water 
jackets and a new method of di- 
rected water circulation through a 
tube running into the engine block. 

Braking area of the. hydraulic 
brakes has. been increased and the 
brake facings made more durable, 
it is said. 

The new car bodies fit down over 
the frame and are bolted to it at 
forty-six points, a construction said 
to make for increased safety. The 
1935 Plymouths have been ‘‘espe- 
cially designed for safe transporta- 


tion on crowded highways and con- |. 


gested streets,’’ according to Walter 
P. Chrysler. 

With more than 60,000 orders re- 
ceived, the Plymouth. plant, he 
said, has been enlarged, and pro- 
duction may soon exceed the all- 
time daily record of 1,957 cars set 
during the peak season last Spring. 


A @lamorous cruise on the 
BORINQUEN or COAMO... 
with shore visits in Sen Juan, 
Puerto Rico end Santo Domingo 
City, Dominicen Republic . 
delightful tropical deyeedd-dve- 
nings in exotio ‘surroundings. 
“Fare embraces four thrilling 
motor trips on both islands, in- 
cluding the famous all-day Loop 
Trip through the mountains of 
Puerto Rico and dinner dance at 
smart Condedo Hotel. Maintena- 
ance aboard ship forentirecruise. 


A Sailing Every Thursday ot 3 P.M. 


11 DAYS 








|, @ This complete Mediterranean 
cruise assures you the greatest 
comfort and enjoyment, the 
utmost in romantic, adventur- 
ous travel, the most —* enial 
companionship—a ty ames 
Dosing Cruise enties iis parson 
al direction. 

Je Where we go: 
MADEIRA BEIRUT 
CADIZ CYPRUS 
SEVILLE RHODES 
TANGIER ISTANBUL 
GIBRALTAR CHIOS 
MALAGA ATHENS 
ARGOSTOLI 


| 











| 


ALGIERS! 
BARCELONA 

| BALBARIC ISLS. 
PHILIPVILLE 
TUNIS 
CARTHAGE 
MALTA — 
EGYPT 
| PALESTINE 

SOUTHAMPTON 


- 


Cruise the ENTIRE 


orc 


Y On the luxurious 
Cunard-White Star 


ss. SAMARIA 


Sails from 
New York 
FEBRUARY 2nd 


GODays 30Ports 


in 22 countries & islands 
3 continents 


"S20" 


All First Class 
Side Trips Optional 





\ 


Stop-over privileges—first class return on Majestic and other de luxe liners. 


CUNARD-WHITE STAR, wo. 


. 25 BROADWAY, Paced YORK 


JAMES BORING COM PANY, ine. 


‘Eldorado 5-6670 


642 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
or your local agent 





a 


en 


manner, 
‘ie : 


service—Furness cuisine 
+. your guarantee of an 
ie trip to these 
different, unspoiled 
ports. Afloat you are en- 
tertained in the Furness 
with cruise 


;EURNESS 


LEADS FHE WAW TO: THE, 
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rinidad 

Z Demerara (S.A.). phere. 
Popular Cruise Li 
ST. GEORGE” 

$1, Feb. 14, ete. 


from N 


~“ A” and “FORT 
ye Jan, 8, 18, 








SOUTH AFRICA 


The World's Finest Fair Weather Crutte 


$880 includes first class accommoda 


Consult any travel 


26 Beaver St. 





aboard the modern Motorship . . . 


ie Ta Diamond Mines, Johannesburg, 
“City of Gold,” Kruger Big eee Reserve, 
the Matopos at Bulawayo, Pretoria, Port Eliza- 
beth Snake Park, Zululand; bathing in the 
Indian Ocean at Durban and Muizenberg. 


Also, regular passage on all MONTHLY sail- .. 
agentor apply Dept.Y | ings, Rises ante men Serena Sones O00? Se 


DIRECT TO 


75. DAYS, ONLY $880 
All Inclusive 
Sail FEBRUARY Ist 


“CITY OF NEW YORK* 
15000 tons displacement 


on 
ls, and 





AFRICAN. LINE, INC.. | | 
: New York City 


RS 














SHIELDING CITY DWELLERS 
AGAINST AIRPLANE RAIDS 





French Expert Urges Plan of Evacuation for Those 
‘Not Needed and Shelters for Those’ Who Remain’ 

should be noted in ‘this ¢onnection | 

that the strongest argument to per- |. 


suade the enemy to abandon the j 
idea‘of such murderous attacks-will 


By LANSING WARREN. 
Paris. 
Europe, where the question of 
aerial defense has become a mat- 
ter for urgent: preparations, one 
; of the-principal issues is what 
ean be-done to protect the civilian 
populations. Even after all the ex- 
periments and investigations that 
have been. conducted, French ex- 
perts in many cases are still giving 
voice to alarming opinions. 
| Some, with Professor Langevin, 
contend that it is useless to attempt 
* to do anything, because it is impos- 
sible to prepare any defense that 
will be offective. “Others, with-Gen- 


eral Pouderoux, former Chief of the | 


Paris Fire Department, are frankly 
counseling inhabitants .of - great 
cities or strategic towns to “‘seek 
safety in flight” at the approach of 
enemy planes. Still other experts 
are’ proposing schemes for the con- 
struction of enormous bombproof, 

nditioned refuges, which gov- 
ernments .in. the midst of the eco- 
noftiiic crisis are in no position to 
undertake. 

Meanwhile, in Paris there is one 
military expert who believes that 
something can be done and, what is 
more, he is rapidly going forward 
with arrangements to make his 
plan operative in case of an emer- 
gency. .This expert. is General Du- 
chéne of the French Army General 
Inspection of Aerial Defense. He 
admits that the danger from air 
raids is so great that no city, how- 
ever wealthy, can hope to vrotect all 
its residents “in time f war, but 
this; in-bis: view, does not warrant 
a do-nothing attitude. He accepts, 
too, the idea of an evacuation of a 
large part ofthe population, but he 
strongly opposes the encouragement 
of any notion which might give rise 
to panic-stricken flight. 

For Systematic Dispersion. 

: General \Duchéne’s proposal, brief- 
ly,<is for an orderly and systematic 
dispérsion of the populations of 
strategic and menaced centres in 
time’of war. This would be donein 
conformity with a prearranged 
schedule which would remove from 
danger all those residents of threat- 
ened cities whose services to the 
community were not essential. The 
precaution in itself ‘vould greatly 
reduce the effectiveness of aerial 
bombardments from the point of 
' ‘view of loss of life, and it would be 
supplemented by measures of pro- 
tection nd construction of shelters 
te serve the minimum number of 
people. whose duty it would be to 
remain in the danger zones. : 
jim ‘consultation with, the. Mayors 
of all the towns and cities in 
France, General Duchéne’s services 
are constructing the framework for 
these measures. All the centres 
‘open to air attack are being pre- 
pared to disperse their residents, 
and arrangements are being made 
so that every one will know his 
Place and be provided for in time 
of danger. The plan, according to 
General Duchéne, has the great ad- 
vantage of being applicable to any 
community. It could be adopted 
for the aerial defense of civil pop- 
wlations in the United States or 
anywhere. And it is as feasible 
for. the smallest village in a danger 
area as it ie for a great capital like 
Paris. 

With ready interest General 
Duchéne recently explained the de- 
tails of his program in an inter- 
view accorded Tus Naw YorkK Trmuzs 
at his headquarters adjoining ‘the 
- gentral. military. establishment of 
Paris at the Invalides. A small 
man, with graying crop 
thuétache, he discussed his pro 
im @ Manner to suggest thoughtful 
decision. 


“Oertainly,"’ he said, “the danger 
from the air -is great, extremely 
great, Dxplosive bombs, gas bombs 

and ~ 
from ‘the air will constitute a terrl- 
ble weapon in future wars which 
must be reckoned with more and 
More as time goes on. 
-“Of ourse, the best possible 
method to avoid this danger would 
be to prevent enemy airplanes from 


guns and ‘searchlight balloons. It 


bombs dropped: 


be the certainty of severe reprisals 
by air raids against his country. 
“But nobody who is well- in- 
formed can say that in spite of all 
the measures of active defense and 











all consequences that air raids may ' 


produce, enemy planes wil] not suc- 
ceed in flying over and bombarding 
our cities and manufacturing cen- 


tres, No matter what is done, then, | 
air bombardments remain a poset 


bility. 

‘Unable to prevent them, is thers 
anything we can do.to protect our- 
selves from the danger?. My un- 
hesitating answer is yes. 

‘‘Total Protection Impossible.” 

‘Naturally the.absolute, total, 100 
per cent protection of the popula- 
tion is impossible. No matter what 
measures are taken, it is useless to 
pretend any more that there is any 
sure way of escaping all the rav- 
ages of an air bombardment any 
more than it is possible to escape 
all danger*from lightning or from 
an epidemic of disease. 

‘'Therefore what we must seek to 
do is to find measures capable of 
diminishing, if not preventing, the 
danger to life from an enemy air 
raid. Even if we succeed only in 
saving a small percentage of hu- 
man lives, this result is not to be 
disdained, and will give cause for 
satisfaction. 

‘“‘Must these measures be taken 
at every point in the national ter- 
ritory? Without ‘doubt, under pres- 
ent conditions, the entire territory 
is vulnerable to aerial attacks in 
the sense that, by reason of their 
flying range, enemy airplanes can 
bombard the territory at any point. 
However, it is no less evident that 
our cities in France are not ail 
equally threatened. On the one 
hand, an enemy would never pos- 
sess the means of attacking them 
all, and, on the other hand, it would 
never be worth while attacking a 
great many of them. 

“There are among them certain 
ones which are obviously tempting 
objectives, either because of the 
density of the population or because 
of the presence of important indus- 
trial or other establishments, either 
‘within their walls or in their im- 
mediate neighborhood. Such cen- 
tres run a great risk of being bom- 
barded -by enemy planes at some 
time or other during hostilities, 
and the protection of their dwell- 
ers presents, a most serious prob- 
lem to their ‘civil authorities. 

Shelters Are Limited. 

“Tf there. were any possibility of 
sheltering the entire population in 
subterranean refuges that would 
be proof against bombs and gas, 
the problem would not be difficult, 
But here we are-faced with a ma- 
terial impossibility. Nocountry has 
riches enough to cover the costs of 
such an undertaking, and there is 
always the aqhance that shelters 
which would be safe from attacks 
today might not be proof agairist 
the means of attack that might be 
available tomorrow. 

‘‘There is no use thinking of try- 
ing to shelter the whole population 
of a great city within its own lim- 
its, and for that reason there is 
every necessity of decreasing the 
congestion of a threatened urban 
population by the removal of a part 
of the inhabitants. By this procéss 
of reasoning we arrive at the im- 
portant problem of dispersion. 

“In the first place it must be 
borne in mind that this problem 
only holds in all its complexity for 
a small number of densely inhabited 
agglomerations or for smaller cen- 
tres which are especially menaced. 
With this understood; we can exam- 
ine under what conditions an effec- 
tive dispersion can be accomplished. 

"The inhabitants of such a town 


as we have under consideration 
could be classéd in three cate- 
gories. The first category would 
comprise all those persons who 
without any great inconvenience to 
themselves might leave the city and 
live elsewhere throughout the dure- 
tion of hostilities. These persons 
would be immediately evacuated 
once and foralland their establish- 








ment elsewhere would be permanent. 





PRIMITIVE ISLANDS IN HUDSON 
_ FIFTY MILES FROM NEW YORK 





MILES up the Hudson 

River from the great metrop- 

* olla ‘there are isiands where 
One oan still Uve the life of the 
Indians, almost completely isolated 
eivilization. Canoeists moving 

up the fiver.a few miles above the 
Bear Mountain Bridge come 
ne Of these rocky havens from 
world and there pitch their 
. Only an occasional train 
the distant shore or a 

tiver is there to re- 

the busy, crowded 


its slender body, and the snake dig- 
appears among the rocks and long 


grass. — 

Outside of the food he eats, the 
camper Hives the life of a frontiers- 
Man, caring nothing about news 


Times Wide World. 
British Army Officer Teaching 
Red Cross Nurses How to Use 
Masks in Case of Attack. 


“There is a second eategory of 
persons composed of families, cer- 
tain. members of which might be 
required in the city during the day 
but might be able to leave it dusing 
the night. This would include 
workmen and employes of every 
kind. These persons, who would 
be obliged te commute to the city 
and away from it, would be subject 
to daily dispersion. Some members 
of their families, including women, 
children and aged parents, would 
come under the first category and 
be evacuated: permanently. 

“The third category of inhab- 
itants would include all those per- 
sons who for reasons of their es- 
sential services might be needed 
within the city upon ail occasions 
day and night. This would include 
the defenders of the city, the po- 
lice, the Fire Department employes 
and others, and they would not be 
subject to any of the measures 
undertaken for dispersion. 


Placing Excess Inhabitants. 


“The aim would be to place the 
evacuated inhabitants within the 
district o administrative depart- 
ment of France in which their 
homes are located. From the moral 
point of view it is essential that the 
citizens should not be too thor- 
oughly uprooted. In certain excep- 
tionally large. agglomerations, such 
yas Paris, Lyons and Marseilles, a 
special zone of dispersion in one 
or more neighboring departments 
-can be assigned. 

“The problem of dispersion in- 
cludes questions of transportation, 
housing and lodging, which can 
only be mentioned in passing, and 
which, though involving delicate 
matters, are nevertheless capable of 
solution, for unhappily they are not 
new problems. These details must 
be studied and prepared. in such a 
way that they oan be put into oper- 
ation instantly at the moment re- 
quired. 2 

The general here axamined an- 
other question which is much dis- 
cussed in France, where there is 
increasing talk of a “surprise at- 
tack.’’ 

“It is difficult to admit,” he said, 
speaking from the viewpoint of a 
military technician, ‘‘that an a'r 
attack could be carried out with- 
out any warning whatsoever that 
the danger was imminent. If such 
a thing should happen, it woyld 
have to be faced with all its con- 
sequences, and the plan of disper. 
sion put into execution as soon as 
possible. 


“A First Measure” i Wars, 


“But it is logical ‘to suppose that 
@ period of political tension, giving 
warning of danger of war, would 
precede: the actual opening of hos- 
tilities, Since it is not less logical 
to suppose that these would com- 
mence by aix raids, it follows that 
the application of the at 
persion should be one 


against danger from the air. 

“Once this plan has been carried 
out and the city relieved of its con- 
gestion, the remaining inhabitants 
must in some way be protected. 
Shelters must be provided for posts 
of the military command, for the 
different relief services and for 
the people in general. 

“Admitting that full protection, 
as has beén said, is impossible, the 
effort will be to have as many ref. 


events, DaseBall scores, radios ‘or|:_ 


stock market quotations. ‘He goes 
swimming ‘as often and as many 
times as he likes, Reading, sleep- 
ing and oceasional visits.to other 
tents fill the ter part of ‘the 
day. In the evening the campfire 
conversation touches upon évery- 
thing from the arta to baseball’ and 
the World War. - 


Late in the night;*the * boat 
ite — 


throws 
upon the shore. .. 





give the inhabitants relative proteo- 
tion against small-calibre ‘bombs 
and fragments of bombs, and tan 
be made to give safety from gas. 
There must be an effort ta see 
that such shelters are within con- 
venient range of the persons who 
wil bé obliged to risk their lives 
by. remaining the danger ‘cen- 
tres in wartime. : 
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By IRVING G. GUTTEBMAN. 


who are interested in |- 


the celebration of anniversa- 
ries will find the coming year 
rich in such reminders of 
famous events or personages. While 
1984 marked the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the start of the World War 
and the centenaries of numerous 


in years divisible by 5, if the event 


-| ig fairly recent; by 10 if it is a bit 


more remote and by 25, 50, 100, 150, 
200 and so on as the event recedes 
‘in time. Judging, however, by the 
keen interest which many take in 
the observance of anniversaries, the 
key number might be 6 or 7. 
Outstanding among 1985 birth- 
days is the 800th anniversary of 
Maimonides, Jewish savant, wee 
was known as ‘‘the second Moses,”’ 


Prime Minister of Louis XIII; the 
tercentenary of Sir Henry Morgan, 
Welsh butcaneer; the 250th’ anni- 
versary .of Georg Friederic Han- 
del, the German-English composer ; 
Johann Sebastian Bach, composer, 
and John Gay, &nglish poet. 
Boone and Hevere, 


‘These bicentenaries include those 
of Daniel Boone, American pioneer; 
Paul Revere, who warned the colo- 
nists of the approach of the Brit- 
ish; Button Gwinnett, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and 
John Adams, second President of 
the United States. A sesquicente- 
nary is that of Thomas De Quincey, 
who wrote ‘‘Confessions of an Eng- 
lish Opium-Eater.’’ It is 125 years 
since Frederic Frangois Chopin, 
Palish composer resident in Paris; 


showman and circus proprietor, 
first saw the light of day. 

Among the birth centenaries to "be 
honored are those of Caesar Cui, 
Russian comiposer; John LaFarge, 
American painter; Charles Francis 
Adams, American soldier, lawyer and 
historical writer; Andrew Carnegie, 
Scottish-born American, steel man 
and philanthropist; Elisha Gray, 
American electrician and inventor; 
Adlai E. Stevenson, who was Vice 
President in the second Cleveland 
administration; Samuel T. Clemens 
(Mark Twain); Philips Brooks, 
BDpiscopal -Bishop of Massachu- 
setts, and Lyman Abbott, Ameri- 
éan clergyman, author and journal- 
ist, There is also the ninetieth an- 
niversary ~~ of Sarah Bernhardt, 
French. acress; and-a half cen- 
tury has passed since the birth of 
Anna Paviowa, Russian dancer. 

The. great whose deaths will be 
marked this year include Lope de 
Vega, Spanish dramatist, who died 
300° years -ago; John Marshall, 
American statesman and Chief Jus- 
tice, and Vincenzo Bellini, Italian 
opera composer, who passed away 
acentury ago. The seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the passing of Arthur 
Schopenhauer, German philosopher, 
occurs this year, and the sixtieth 
of Georges Bizet, French composer 
of the opera ‘‘Carmen.”’ Half a cen- 
tury has passed since the death of 
Victor Hugo, whose ‘‘Les Miséra- 
bles” remains a classic of French 
literature; Ulysses 8. Grant, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Federal 
Army in 186465. and eighteénth 
President of the United States, and 
Henry Wheeler Shaw, the American 
humorist who was known as “Josh 
Billings.” 

B attles Long Ago. , 

The year also will bring the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the death of 
Jules Verne, who wrote ‘‘Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea’’ 
and “Around the World in Eighty 
Days.” <A quarter of a. century 
has ._ passed. since the demise of 
Count Leo, Tolstoy, Russian novel- 
ist; William -James, - American 
philosopher and.author; William 


measures of safeguard to. be aia 


saries of notable happenings. Four 
hundred years.ago Miles Coverdale 
printed the first English Bible. 
Three hundred years ago Connecti- 
out was settled from Massachu- 
setts, and the French Academy: was 
founded. A hundred years later the 
firet marble quarry in America was 
opened at Dorset, Vt., and the first 
fire insurance company in America 
‘was organized. It is 160 years since 
the first known eyeglasses were 
used by Benjamin Franklin, the 
penny came into use for the first 
time, and Europe was discussing 
the famous ‘Diamond Necklace 
Case.” , 

Outstanding among the eente- 
naries are Texas's declaration of in- 
dependence from Mexico, which will 
be duly celebrated this year; the 
first use of coke and zinc in Amer 
joa; the founding of Duke Univer 
sity; the organization of the Texas 
Rangers, and the invention of the 
Colt fevolver. Ninety years ago 
Florida and Texas were annexed to 
the Union and the United States 
Naval Academy was founded. at 
Annapolis. 

The year 1985 will also bring the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the first 
pony express and of Jefferson 
Davis's 
Confederacy. The first corkscrew 
was invented seventy-five years ago. 
Seventy years have passed since the 
founding of the Salvation’ Army, the 
abolition.,.of slavery and. the anaas- 
sination of Abraham 

From Trolley to Cosmic ‘Ray. 

A half century has passed since 
the first electric street railway was 
put into use in Baltimore, since 
Grover Cleveland was first inaugu- 
rated as President of the United 
States, and Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity and Rollins College, were 
founded. The time of reckoning the 
beginning of day was changed from 
noon to midnight at the Greenwich 
Observatory fifty years ako, Niag- 
ara Falls was made a national park, 
and the Washington Monument was 
dedicated. Forty years ago the Kiel 
Canal was officially opened, and the 
Jameson raid occurred in South 
Africa. The Russian Duma came 
into existence thirty years ago. 

The coming year will also bring 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
first newsreél movie, Japan’s an- 
nexation of Korea, the inauguration 
of the Union of South Africa and 
the dedication of St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral in New York. England is 


bration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of ‘King George’s accession to 
the throne in May. A quarttr of a 
century ago Portugal became a re- 
public, and the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica was founded. It is twenty years 
since Alexander Graham Bell took 
part in the first transcontinental 
telephone conversation. The United 
States Coast Guard was organized 
in the same year. Five years later 
the first radio advertising broad- 
cast was made, the League of Na- 
tions was organized and woman’s 
suffrage went into effect. 

Exactly ten years ago Dr.. Milli- 
kan announced the discovery of the 





cosmic ray. 





PEOPLE OF THE EAST TURNING 
TO THE USE OF FAMILY NAMES 





URKS, Egyptians and Moslems) to 
of India are beginning to choose 


of 
or 
That fact did not 
‘in. India it still is a deterrent, 
though the Hindus have acknowl 
edged its convenience. 

Mustafa Kemal of Turkey, after 
abolishing titles, as not consistent 
with the principles of the Turkish 
has ordained 
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election as President of the |: 


making prepardtions for the cele-|. 








Dining Saloon, S. S. Lurline. . ——— 








tion, tion. Just five five da 


- From the world-that-is to a 
” smooth voyaging 


x 1 


ne way from — i TE a 
— 5* 


—— bring Hawaiian sunshine neas. 


Matson 


5 more — New Zealand. Another three, Australia. Vielte-st Semnow-and 
in the modest cost. Personally escorted Cruises throughout the yeam. 


LUXE BOAT TRAINS TO HAWAII jon. 21. Feb. 5.mo EXTRg Fame 





& S&S. “LURLINE”’— sailing from Son 


Via PENNSYLVANIA or NEW Yore CENTRAL... CONNECTING WITH 
Francisco — JANUARY 25— FEBRUARY ® 








Free 


585 Fifth Ave., MU ale roe Sond arte 


‘ Rachels Sallie: See BAWAN- BOUND 
> MO-CMANGE AT CHICAGOL Samim Sein fe EN ooo 


s, or MATSON LINE-OCEANIC 
230 N. Michigan Ave., RAN 8844, 





Transatlentie steamers sail every other frie 
day: Excellent accommodations—all deck 


spo wimming pool—sun bething— 
interesting sightseeing tours. 


25 DAYS~"150”" 
15 PORTS— Sere: 
Guadeloupe, Deminies, 





ESCORTED TOURS 
$2108 = 


Including all expense except 
mel: end Pulimen between 
New York and Chicago. 





WABASH RAILWAY 
_. MISSOURI PACIFIO LINSS 
WATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXIO0 
SOUTHERN PACIFICO. LINSS 
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Winter Cruises to 

BERMUDA 
4*38 
ep; 


up;6 
ee | oe 
twice s 


up. 
NEW YEAR'S CRUISE DEC. 38 





BERMUDA 
“NASSAU 


TRIANGLE CRUISES 


‘‘Pleasure-Planned’”’ Linens 


QUEEN of BERMUDA” - 
“MONARCH of BERMUDA” 


The favorites acacia andagainthesp 
two great pleasure-tripshavescored “‘on 
points” with the American public. Polaw 

1—private 


LAST TRIANGLE CRUISES ef SEASON 
from New Yark to Bermuda ond Nassan 


het 8 and JAN. 17 








Petre: 


FEMA Cb le, ba 6 
ee«ee «= WEB. 16 
Spee sruaer beabapen a 


HOLLAND AMERICA LINE 


20 Broadwag, A. B. Phone BOw!. Gr. 9-5600 
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Choice of . . . 2 Cruise Ships 
2 Sailing Dates 


eorne CRUISE WAY ro 





PORTS AND BEYOND 


Go on one of these famous cruises 





Enpress-Britain 
WORLD CRUISE 


FROM NEW YORK JAN. 10 





PORT ARRIVE MINIMUM 
+ Madeira © 0,0 ,05049(9.¢ an, 16. . .$260 
Gibraltar (ofeTeReze wre: JAD. 19... .260 
i + stesemm semi Jan. 20... 260 
—— ————— ons are 
aples leteremnie beri Jal. tore:* 
- ani. 28.... 363 
HMHaifaIlan. 30.... 363 
erusalem an. 30... .375 
boct Set 31.......365; 
Cairovia Port Said. Jan. 31... ...380° 
Or there’s still time to.book eae 
complete cruise. 32 ports. 130 days. 
Fares from $2150+ Apartment with 
bath from $3800. Both include 
— shore programme. 
MEDITERRANEAN 


AFRICA 
SOUTH AMERICA 


WEST INDIES CRUISE 
FROM NEW YORK JAN. 18 


PORT ARRIVE MINIMUM 
Madeira ...........:. Jan. 25...$200 
Gibraltar . «1.1.2... Jan. 28, .'. .200 
Barcelona . .::-:-1:. . Jan. 30. . ..200 
ae > eebetowene-e’5 * +> pin 
Naples . . «srr » -Fe * 

— E——— eb. 6. — 280 
Haile Feb. 3... 280 
Port Said ......... Feb. 9: /..280 


Chinnts Foevsaid’ Feb. 9.. 


Better yet... take the entire “Five 
Cruises in One” on the Empress of 
Australia. 26 ports. 96 days. Rates 
from $1350. Room with bath from 
$2700. Both include-standard shore 
programme. 

@ Get information, itinerary, rates 

from. your own travel agent or 
Canadian Pacific, E. T. Stebbing, 
General Agent, 344 Madison Ave., 
at 44th, New York. VA. 3-6666. 
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SEND BOOK 
S00 Ade? $45 10 $698 
book describes.every 
* every cruise vie all 
lines. BERMUDA, NASSAU - 
“WEST INDIES, FLORIDA - 
lpwest fates. Authentic 
1 eota. No charge for our services. 
TO 317 · Sth Av. v x casn St) 





‘baseball and diamond ball dia- 


WINTER RESORTS. STIR TO. NEW TIDES OF VISITORS 





PALM BEACH 





Clubs Advance Dates as 
Colonists Lay Plans 
For a Long Season 


Special to THE New Yorx Truss. 
ALM BEACH—With the in- 


Beach season, 


months in recent years, this resort 
begins the New Year anticipating 
a full measure of activity. Colonists 
began arriving in October, thus in- 
itiating a Winter season that prom- 
ises to outdo even the extravagant 
early prophecies of size and_bril- 
liance, — 

Keeping step, hotels and clubs 
held openings earlier than ever be- 
fore. On Dec. 15 the Bath and 
Tennis Club inaugurated full ser- 
vice a fortnight ahead of former 
schedules; the Everglades Club 
golf course, under Dr. Edmund Le- 
roy Dow, chairman of the greens 
committee, was available to mem- 
bers on Thanksgiving Day; Dec. 15 
marked initial play at the Gulf 
Stream and Seminole Clubs; the 
Palm Beach Country and Palm 
Beach Golf Clubs have been scenes 
of daily play for weeks. For a 
month the Old Guard Clubhouse 
has been filled with golf and con- 
tract enthusiasts. Many large ho- 
tels, including the Breakers, New 


Plaza and Brazilian Court, are open. 
Two sports innovations now bid- 
ding for popularity are badminton 
and motor cycling. For the former, 
brought into this region by English 
army officers, El Studio, a new 
night club, is héadquarters. Daily 
practice sessions are held in the 
Castilian Room from 11 to 4, with 
exhibition and tournament play 
from 4 to.11 P. M. Special tour- 
naments are scheduled for: the 
Winter. 
The setting for cycling is Ander- 
son Field. Around a new, hard 
cinder track the participants, in 
their steel-lined helmets, padded 
suits and goggles, whee} at more 
than fifty miles an hour. Their 
machines are. brakeless and burn 
alcohol for fuel. Contestants are 
the best English, Canadian, Aus- 
tralian, German.and Swedish cy- 
clers now in this country. English, 
American, Swedish and German 
colors fly gayly over the heads of 
spectators. 
e.-x 

PROJECT, long sponsored by 

the Palm § Beach Parent 

Teachers Association and re 
cently brought to a head, ig that of 
installing playgrounds for the chil- 
dren of Winter visitors. Full de- 
tails will be worked out by a spe- 


“cial commission of five leading res- 


idents, to be recommended by L. 
Trevette Lockwood, Town Man- 
ager, and appointed by the Council 
at this week’s meeting. 

The site will be a strip of land be- 
tween Royal Palm Way and Sea- 
view Avenue, donated by Mrs. Harry 
Oakes, and some leased adjoining 
property. Here will be installed 


monds, tennis courts and the ath- 
letic paraphernalia with which the 
younger children amuse themselves. 

Initiating social events at the Sail- 
fish Club of Florida was the large 
“open house’ to members and 
friends on Christmas Day. A simi- 
lar affair, to extend throughout the 
evening, is planned for New Year’s. 
Charles Francis Coe, the club’s pres- 
ident, who came down to award 
the trophies at the close of the 
Summer fishing contest Dec. 1, will 
return in a fortnight when other 
plans will take more definite shape. 

* * *# 

T the recent meeting of the 
Palm Beach Diamond Ball 
Association, when all officers 

were re-elected, it was agreed to in- 
crease the nights for tournament 
play from two to three weekly, and 
to hold Saturday night open for ex- 
hibitions by visiting teams.- There 
will be four teams in the Palm 
Beach division and four in the new 
division to be sponsored by business 
houses of the comm ity. 


— * * This sport, organized three years 

— M8 | ago, grew in favor. The high, 

kend mond, the setting for swift, spec- 

— — 500 tacular games, has been always 

—— ~~ 438 crowded with spectators. The first 

* Orchestra, entertain | Play this year will be early in Janu- 
— ——— lounges: ary. 

The Romanies, active organization 

* with hot and cold running water, of seventy young musicians, are in 

rehearsal for their annual major 

— event, “A Night in Venice,” for 

a la carte. which the board of governors of the 

oe Pier 14, NR. (Fulton St. Bath and Tennis Club: donated its 

daily at §:30 ob ages pool, loggias and ballroom, Al- 

M — — * ready the chorus has made several 

Es fag BA wn Bt., 185 Plerre- | informal appearances, greeting its 

press Oo. — sponsors, Mr. and Mrs. George 

NEW ENGLAND “STEAMSHIP CO, | Ancue Dobyne, with = concert at 


the pier on their arrival on the 


benefit concert early last week for 
the “Empty Stocking Fund.” 
s + *& 
\ MANY AT DAYTONA. . 
Special to Taz New Yorx Tuss, 
AYTONA BEACH, Fia.-;This 


OPEN EARLY| 


crease in length of the Palm; 


ually from two to five; 








































































Palm Beach, Seaglade, Palm Beach | 


yacht Peg ‘n’ Doby and giving a 


‘resort, in common with others 
,on the East’ Coast, anticipat- 


When Winter Strikes the 





South—Life Comes Back to This Pool at Coral Gables, Ela. 


R. I, Nesmith. 





MIAMI PLANS 


New Year’s Celebrations 
Will Have Novelties 


Special to'Tus New Yorx Times. 

IAMI — Among innovations 

featuring the welcome to 

1935. will be breakfast on 

the terrace at the Miami- 
Biltmore Country Club on Tuesday 
morning, to be served as the first 
Trays of the sun appear beyond 
Biscayne Bay. Introducing the 
Miami-Biltmore New Year’s Eve 
celebration, and ball, ‘waiters in old 
English costumes will sing carols 
in the country club gardens and 
about the grounds. of the Miami- 
Biltmore Hotel. 

The honor guests will include 
Governor-elect Martin Davey of 
Ohio, Mrs. Davey and their daugh- 
ter, Miss Evangeline, who are va- 
cationing at the Biltmore. 

Also among the notable New 
Year’s Eve parties will be that at 
the Surf Club, Miami Beach, for 
which. invitations have been issued 
through the office of Alfred I. Bar- 
ton, secretary of the club, to mem- 
bers of the Bath Club and the In- 
dian Creek Club. This party, which 
will serve to introduce a series of 
events at each of the clubs through 
January, will be attended by many 
members of the younger set. 

A snow man of giant proportions 
has made his appearance amid the 
tropical verdure of the palm gar- 
dens at the Roney Plaza Cabana 
Sun Club, where New Year’s activi- 
ties were introduced by a garden 
tea dance this afternoon. The 
Roney . Plaza gala celebration to- 
morrow night will be featured by 





an elaborate entertainment at mid- 
night. 

A “fisherman’s luck” party will 
be given tomorrow night in honor 


ners at the end of the season. 
Many dinner parties and a large 
attendance. are assured for the final 
event of the National Olympic Star 
Aquatic meet in the Miami-Bilt- 
more pools on -the afternoon of 
New Year’s Day. Entrants in the 
meet, which opened today and will 
continue through tomorrew and 
Tuesday,. include. Eleanor Holm 
Jarrett,. woman back-stroke swim- 
mer; Lenore Kight, free-style star; 
Kathryn Rawls, leading all-round 
swimmer; Dorothea Dickinsén and 
Elsie Ferrill, free-style champions; 
Dick Degener, national outdoor 
and indoor diving. champion, and 
Marshall Wayne, runner-up for the 
national diving championship. 
Events of the week include the 
Miami-Biltmore Junior -Fashion 
Show, which is scheduled for Fri- 
day, and the start, on Saturday, of 
the third. annual Miami-Biltmore 
tennis championship, which will 
continue through Jan. 2. 
Introducing the major golf events 
of 1935..will be the Miami open, to 
be played on Jan. 4, 5 and 6 on the 
Miami Country Club course for a 
purse of $2,500 
Noted players from all parts of 
the country will compete in this 
classic. golf event, the winner of 
which is automatically qualified for 
the. gnnual Miami International 
four-ball matches on March 7 
to 10. 





of anglers who have come from all 4 9 : 

parts of the country for the annual Skiers Trains Planned 
Florida Year Round Club’s fishing} For New Year Throngs 
tournament opening. tomorrow at 

the Key Largo Anglers Club. Special to Taz New Yorx Truss. 
Trophies will be awarded the win- NTREAL.—Sunday ski spe- 


MONTREAL 





cials to the’ Laurentians 

will be inaugurated for the 

season by the Canadian 
railways today and heavy traffic is 
expected this morning, tomorrow 
and on New Year’s Day, as skiing 
conditions, unfavorable earlier in 
the season, have improved owing 
to the recent heavy snowfall. 

For people who remain in town 
the hotels here are planning spe- 
cial attractions for New Year’s Eve, 
and the Mount Royal will have Paul 
Whiteman and his orchestra. 

Curling is in full swing, and the 
usual interchange of visits among 
the ‘members of the various clubs 
will take place on the morning of 
New Year’s Day. The first of the 
big annual tournaments is sched- 
uled for this week, as Friday eve- 
ning will mark the opening of play 
in the Edinburgh Trophy. Play will 
continue on Saturday. Dates for 
other tournaments. are announced 
as follows: Royal Victoria Jubilee 
Trophy, Jan. 18 to 26; Governor 
General’s Trophy, Feb, 9 to 16; Cen- 
tenary Trophy, Feb. 25 to March 2, 
and Elgin Trophy; March 1 and 2. 

The annual Charity Ball, which 
for many years has been regarded 
as the social event of the season, 
is fixed for Jan. 25 at the Mount 
Royal Hotel. 

The Park Tobogganing Club on 
Mount Royal announces a Habitant 





Carnival for Jan. 18. 








By M. B. LEVICK. 

EW YORK has become con- 

scious of the Winter week- 

end. Where once the towns- 

man hugged the radiator 

from Friday to Monday and talked 
dolefully about the weather man’s 
reports, now in constantly increas- 
ing numbers he goes blithely into 
the country as to a’Summer picnic. 

More significant than the notable 
increase in Friday-to-Monday travel 
from New York, apparent in all 
forms of transportation, is the fact 
that not so long ago such jaunts 
had for objective a spectacle of 
Winter sports, while now, although 
interest in such events has in- 
creased, a larger propoftion of the 
week-enders go to do for thém- 
selves. They ski, hunt, yacht, hike 
and open their country homes, and 
many. snatch a day at resorts from 
Atlantic City and such near-by 
‘points ‘all the way to Florida. ‘The 
development is shown concretely by 
‘the figures of the Automobile’Ciub 
-of New York. People used to. put 
up their cars for the Winter. The 
financial rigors of 1981 and 1932 be- 
gan to make them motor in snow 
time and the idea seems to have 
caught on. 

In November the club had 8,000 
route inquiries, nearly a third more 
than in November, 1933, and of 
these, short trips and week-end 
tours represented 42 per cent, with 
23 per cent more accounted for by 
trips to Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
‘Washington, New York State and 
‘New England. The relative in- 
crease was still higher in Decem- 


trips began early, though few used 

to come before Christmas. Last 

Winter, despite its severity, had 

more motoring than the one before. 
ek. &, 

increased noticeably 

when, in 1932, railroads began 

to offer reduced week-end rates, 








A RACE OF HARDY WEEK-ENDERS ARISES 


Life in the Open Is Now 
Pursued All the Year 


New York Central officials say 
the Olympic Winter sports tryouts 
started a wave of interest which 
has continued to grow. Trains are 
run with extra sections on weék- 
ends, filled with participants and 
spectators not only for Lake Placid 
but for sports spectacles at Glens 
Falls, Phoenicia and elsewhere, and 
with people bound for the-Catskills 








ber. and inqufries. about Florida!‘ 


trails. Three thousand passengers 
for Placid-on one day and 3,600 for 
Montreal go toward a total which 
is increased by traffic to the Berk- 
shires and such regions and to 
Bear Mountain, where there is ski 
jumping, and Fishkill, near Beacon, 
on the opposite shore of the Hud- 
son, where a new ski-_course has 
been laid out. Incidentally, Mont- 
real week-ending has not been af- 
fected by the legalization of liquor 
this side of the border. : 
Stimulated by- the increase in 
interest—and in turn helping to 
stimulate it—more and more resort 
hotels in the snow territory are 
being kept open all year. Some 
had trouble with freezing pipes in 





last Winter’s extreme cold, but the 
guests came none the less and put 
up in cottages. The hotels are mak- 
ing special efforts to increase the 
attractiveness of cold weather week- 
ends. When week-ends coincide 
with holidays the arrangements are 
often elaborate, but the dates which 
have no red letters usually give the 
visitor an atmosphere vastly dif- 
ferent from that of forlorn pioneer- 
ing which used to mark a cold Sun- 
day out of town. 

What is offered depends in part 
on the season and in part on dis- 
tance. Not far from the city there 
are resorts which boast of moun- 
tain climbirig, even though the 
mountains are such chiefly by 
courtesy. Horseback riding in the 
snow seems to be no longer the 
great adventure it once appeared, 
and such things as dancing, mid- 
night suppers and cabaret enter- 
tainments are at many places a 
matter of course. 


ers are a very hardy race. Frost- 
bite yachting is one. Winter dinghy 


Bay and now there are regattas, 
sometimes stopped by snow squalls, 


Sound. Ice boating swells the week- 
end exodus up the Hudson and to 
the Shrewsbury River and waters 
around Red Bank and Long 
Branch, N. J., where many persons 


While Winter sports are the ob- 
vious attraction they by no means 
account for all the week-end traf- 
fic. There is duck shooting on 
Maryland's 


day of it. Others who are members 


* * ® 
LIST of the pastimes indulged 
in on these week-end : trips 
would suggest that New York- 


racing appeared first on Manhasset 


on both shores of Long Island 


Eastern Shore and 
many New Yorkers go down for a 


of gun clubs in Virginia and North 









ing a banner season, is now nearly 
filled with Winter residents. Those 
not already installed in their homes 
are atriving in such numbers that, 











TRAVEL BUREAU. 
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ICE GAMES| 
DRAW MANY 


College Sportsmen Are at 
Lake Placid—Plans 
In Pocono Centres 


Special to Tas New Yorx Tres. 
AKE PLACID—Many ski-mind- 
ed sportsmen are at Lake 
Placid, high up in the Adi- 
rondack Mountains, for a 
holiday visit. The snow slopes are 
dotted with color as young people 
gather from all parts of the coun- 
try to take part im the activities of 
this Winter playground. From ski- 
ing, skijoring, tobogganing, b ob- |, 
sledding and ice skating, to infor- 
mal dancing and parties at the vari- 
ous hotels, it is a gay round. 
During the present week-end and 
continuing through New Year's 
Day the fourteenth annual College 
Week is being held at the Lake 
Placid Club, where more than fifty 
young athletes are contesting for 
their respective colleges. Dart- 
mouth tallied up the greatest num- 
ber of points last year and has re- 
turned this Winter to compete for 
the President Harding, Marshal 
Foch and Rumbough Trophies, 
An appropriate finale for the 
tournament will be the spectacular 
ski-jumping contest held on New 
Year’s Day. There will also be ex- 
hibition jumping at the Olympic 
Ski Hill by Eddie Blood and Rolf 
Monsen, former United States 
Olympic team men;' Samuel P. 
Harbison. of- New York and Bud 
O’Rourke of Lake Placid. 
College hockey is the feature of 
the week-end at the huge indoor 
ice arena, where Canada and the 
United States clashing in a 
series of three es between To- 
ronto and Harvard Universities. 
The final match is scheduled for 
New Year’s Eve. 
In keeping with recommendations 
of the A. A. U. for all United States 
hockey teams, this resort has aban- 
doned the custom of maintaining a 
mixed team of Canadian and United 
States players and has instituted a 
school for players, concentrating 
on local material to furnish players 
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(Both on Saturdays) 
STOPOVERS AT NASSAU OR BERMUDA 
between these two cruises..with 8 days at one tropie 
paradise and a full day’s visit at the other. A perfeer 
2-week vacation at $128 up, including hotels. 
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for future years. Next week-end 
the opening games of the Adiron- 





dack Association Junior Hockey 
League will be played. 

Clear ice to shape the curves and 
plenty of snow for the runways 
have put the famous Mount: Van 
Hoevenberg bob run into condition 
for the holidays. Large groups 
form daily for their first ride down 
the precipitous slopes of the moun- 
tainside, The second of ‘a: series 
of novice bobsled races is sched- 
uled for next Sunday morning, to 
be followed in the afternoon by a 
skiing party to the North Notch 
Cabin on Sentinel Notch: 

* * *& 
PARTIES IN THE POCONOS. 
Special to Taz New Yorke Trugs. 
TROUDSBURG, Pa.—Winter re- 
sorts in the Poconos are mak- 
ing plans for an unusually large 
New Year’s celebration, according 
to announcements made ‘at the vari- 
ous resort houses catering .to the 
Winter guests. All of the larger ho- 
tels are open, including Skytop 
Lodge,” Buck Hill Falls Inn and 





Pocono Manor Inn, as well as many 





Winter Crutses-to 
HAVANA 
Toays 
‘65... 


Enjoy Havana's. foreign atmoe-_; 
phere, warm sunshine, gay night 
life! Cruises allow two days \ 
one night in Havana with maine 
tenance aboard steamer and twe 
INCLUDING comprehensive sightseeing trips 
ALL EXPENSES provided. Notaxes. Nopassports, 


T.E.L.“ORIENTE” sails every Tuesday at 4 P. M. 
NEW YORK «2 CUBA MAIL S. S.CO. 


For further information and literature, apply local tourist. 
General Passenger Dept., Pier 13, E. R., hes’ a all St.; 545 oes 2 
New York City. (Reservation Phone Number JOhn 4-1820) 











of the small resort houses, which 





this year are catering to guests the 
year round. 

The. weather has been ideal for 
Winter sports, with plenty of ice 
on the lakes for skating and a fine 
snow has provided ample facilities 
for toboganning, skiing and dog 
sled rides. The huskies of the vari- 
ous hotels have been out for several 
days and every indication is that 
it will be a white New Year with 
plenty of sports. The Pocono’ Moun- 
tain Dog Sled Association has ar- 
ranged a dog race to be held be- 
tween teams representing the vari- 
ous hotels in the Poconos, as one 
of the features of the celebration. 
Ice skating parties are being made 
up and ovens have been built on 
the edge of the lakes for the prep- 
aration of steaks and other warm- 
ing viands for luncheons. 

All of the hotels, including Penn 
Stroud in Stroudsburg, have com- 
pleted arrangements for the annual 
New Year’s .Eve dances; with 
Broadway entertainers, fine dance 
music, novelties and specialties of 
many kinds, and reports from the 


18 pays 





Alse 1! day allexpense cruises 
to Haitt—$125 a9; Haitiand 
Jamaica 3155 ap._ 
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various houses indicate that the 
reservations are numerous. 
New Year’s Day plans call for ski 
jumping exhibitions and tobogan- 
ning, as well as dog sled rides, 
hikes over the many beautiful 
wooded trails which cover the 
mountains, and visitors to the 
Poconos this year will find mõre 
plans for their entertainment than 
ever before. 
* * & 
PLANS AT QUEBEC. 
Special to Tus New Yorx Truss. 
UEBEC — Several important 
Winter sports events are sched- 
uled for Quebec and district 
during the season, which opens to- 
mérrow, and a large contingent of 
New Yorkers and other residents of 
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FLORIDA 


NEW YORK to MIAMI & Return 
Winter Season Trips 


Leave N. Y. City Jan. 25th, 2 P. M. 


Leave N, Y. City Feb. 15th, 2 P. M. 


CONDUCTED ALL RAIL TOUR 
10 DAYS $100 
10 DAYS $110 


EACH TRIP INCLUDES 
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Carolina’ go to Norfolk overnight 

and are ready to sight’ their guns|_ 

after ‘an hour’s motoring, and get | ¢ 

back to town by sea in time for 

Monday’s office hours. ‘Others 

make the trip to fish. And,’ of 

course, there are still Niagara 

Falls, Washington and many an old 

farm homestead hereabouts, which 

is ever close to the New England-| Quebec’s Winter program includes 
ers’ hearts. — _ | the Hastern International Dog Sled 
The. air lines have no week-end| Derby, set for Feb. 22, 23 and 24, 
rates but their travel is heaviest at|as well as important skiing events, 
the end of the week. There is a| while the Province of bad-| . 

‘| Charter trips—and several eompa-| held in Quebec City on Feb. 14, 
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FAMILIES with checking accounte in New York City _ 
reached in their homes by The New York Times are 35 per 
cent greater in number than those reached by any other news · 
paper. A fact from R. L. Polk Consumer @ensus.—Advt. 
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ORIENT: 


Just 10 days direct to Yok 


ee RE 


Russia. Or via Honolulu in 3 days 
more on the Empress of Japan or 
Empress of Canada. California sail- 
ings connect with “Empresses” at 
Honolulu. ‘Sail ‘from V Vanconyer 
(trains to ship-side) or Victoria. 
Orient fares include passage to and 
from Seattle. Reduced round-trip 
rates (First and Tourist Class) to 


Go on the comfortable Aorangi of 
Niagara of the Canadian Austral- 
asian Line. First, Cabin, Third Class.. 
From Vancouver and Victoria to 
Honolulu, Fiji, New-Zealand, Aus- 
tralia. Connect at Honolulu from 
California ports. 

Folders « Maps - Information on any 
Canadian Pacific service, from 
YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT 
or E. T. Stebbing, 344 Madison 
_ Avenue, at 44th Street, New York, 
VAnderbilt 3-6666, 


IN THE SOUTHERN PLAY CENTRES 





Freudy. 


The Lovers of Hunting Ary Gather fn the Midsouth, ‘The Gamdeh Bint Clb om Drase 





PINEHURST 
GOLFERS VIE 


Younger Set’s Foursome 


Arranged for Jan. 1 in 
Other Centres 
Special to Taw New York Trams. 

INEHURST, N. C.—Four golf 
tournaments this week will 
bring to a close one of Pine- 
hurst’s liveliest holiday sea- 

sons in recent years. Many college 
students here for the holidays will 


compete as they did in the thirty- 
second annual midwinter champion- 


‘ 
{ 
- 
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:| ship held last week. 
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EXOCHORDA 


—- JAFFA 190. 


VAGABOND Ch CRUISES) 


Travel Agent. He knows the 
American Service 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 
25 Broadway, New York 


The annual father-and-son cham- 
pionship tomorrow will open the 
week’s activities. This is played in 
Scotch foursomes, father and son 
hitting alternate shots around the 
course.: 

On Tuesday, New Year’s Day, the 
annual young people’s mixed four- 
somes are to be held under the same 
‘system of play. On Wednesday, the 
Tin Whistles, men’s golf society 
here, have a tournament scheduled, 
while the Silver Foils, women’s 
‘club, play on Thursday. 

While the golfers will be having a 
busy week, the equestrians will not 
be idle.~Also scheduled for New 
Year's Day is a gymkhana in which 
local riders will. compete, and a 
Wild West rodeo; given by G. 8 
‘Redman and his band of Wyoming 
cowboys, who’are passiig the Win- 
ter in Pinehurst. This double event 


| track. 

There is increased’ activity at the 
Pinehurst Gun Club this year. L. P. 
Barrett, ‘director, is conducting 
weekly skeet shoots every. Tuesday 
morning and suitable prizes are 
available for novices and. experts. 
Another in the series will be held 
this Tuesday. 

For the first time in many years, 
Pinehurst has a tennis pro, Tom 
Frydell, of the Columbia Country 
Club, Washington, D. C., and under 
his direction informal mixed dou- 
bles tournaments are arranged 
nearly every week. 

e 2 @ 
AT SOUTHERN EINES. 
Special to Taz New Yorxr 
Sc full pros PINES, N. C. Ce with 


scheduled for midwinter, 
;| with the return of horse racing af- 


‘|The Sand ‘Hills Steeplechase and 
Racing Association, headed by a 
group of. prominent New Yorkers, |. 
inchiding Almet- Jenks, Verner Z. 
| Reed, Nelson C, Hyde, Nat 8: Hurd 
and P. 8. P. Randolph Jr., an- 
nounces that the first racing event 
will be-eld on Saturday, Jan. 12. 
‘| ‘The association has plans well un- 
der way for a steeplechase course 
on Midland Road, half way between 
Southern Pines and Pinehurst, sim- 
ilar to the courses at'Camden and 
Aiken. With this announcement 
comes word from the National 
Steeplechase Association assuring 
a hunt race following the Carolina 
Cup meet at Camden each Spring. 

With the return of racing, Carlton 
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Moe youd own TaAvEL N.Y. WI. —— 
I. ‘White of Syracuse is stabling 


. | All the way by water thru Pan- 
ama Canal NEW LOW RATE 


SIMMONS TOU 





H. Palmer of New York has shipped 
in twelve horses. In. the lot is 
Charioteer, winner of the Carolina 
Cup meet at Camden last Spring. 
Noel Laing, former winner of the 
Maryland Steeplechase Cup, will ar- 
peer eepye next few days from 
‘Amissville, Ve., with a string of 
eighteen hunters andracers. Ernest 





— Is Time’ to Gol 
FLORIDA WEST INDIES © yo Sp Deve 


F TRAVEL AGENCY 


tl dives et the paddock this senton 


and Lewis Stoner is also wintering 
four horses here this season. 
Another colorful event for this 











FARLEY 7 at 44th Bt, N.Y. ©. 


week which is expected to attract a 


large number of horse enthusiasts 


aay |18 & gymkhana which will be held 


at the horse show grounds on Fri- 
day. The feature évent will be the 
introduction of a new kind of ‘polo, 


} | events will include * jumping 


contests, of which the previous 
meet. was won by Fine Fellow, 
owned by Miss Marie MéMiltan of 
| New York, . ; 





On New Year's Day the tieia aaa 
pack will assemble at The Kennels, 
“and=the hunt. will -be followed by a 





Sift be. dela at the Pinetaray rece ; 


a full program of sports events |’ 
the |: 
| calendar-will be greatly augmented |’ 


ter an absence of several seasons. |: 


MANY SPORTS IN GEORGIA CENTRES | 


breakfast at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lamont Dominick of New 
York. Another drag-hunt will take 
place on Friday, assembling at 
‘Cool Spring,”’ the plantation home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles G. Knight 
of Avon, N. X. and going afterward 
to a hunt breakfast at the home of 
Mr. ‘and Mrs. W. L. Wright of 
Hempstead, L. I. 

On Jan. 8 the field and pack will 
assemble on the old Chestnut Ferry 
Road, and on Friday, Jan. 11, at 
a ue Plantation,’’ the home of 

Mr. and Mrs.iDavid R:. Williams of 
Tulsa, Okla; On Tuesday, Jan. 15, 
they will meet at “Bassett Park,’’ 
the property of Mr. and Mrs. Carroll 
P. Bassett of Short Hills, N. J. and 
on Friday, Jan. 18, at The Kennels. 
Harry D. Kirkover is field master 
and J. North Fletcher and Mrs. 
Charles P. duBose, whippers-in. 

Picturesque Camden presents a 
festive appearance for the holiday 
season, its main streets. gay with 
a myriad of colored lights, Christ- 
mas-trees, pine branches and holly. 
The variety of holly trees, bushes 
and hedges around the town give 
it a natural Christmas beauty. 





‘The Scene Changes but Golf Stays, 
in Hot Springs National Park. 


WARRENTON 
TO BE HOST 


Many Guests Gather in 
The Colony for the 
Holiday Parties 


ARRENTON, Va.—The 
New Year season will be 
the occasion of many gay 
parties. The leading s0- 
cial event: will be the ‘Bal Masque’’ 
to be given at North Wales on 
New Year's Eve by Mrs. Spilman 
of Elway Hall°in honor of her dé- 
butante granddaughter, Miss Anne 
Camden Barrett; daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Rice Barrett. 





tained in Warrenton and Washing- 
ton; and many guests from Wash- 
ington and other cities are expected 
to be present, 

The Rev. and Mrs. Paul D. Bow- 
den will entertain New Year's after- 
noon at a large reception at their 
country home, the Oakes. Ars. 
Bowden is a daughter of the late 
General B. D. Spilman and Mrs. 
Spilman, and the Oaks adjoins 
the estates of her mother, her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Barrett, and her brother, 
Baldwin D. Spilman. 

Mrs. Victor Froment will give a 
dinner on Tuesday evening. 

Mr. and. Mrs, Gould Shaw will 
move early.in the new year into 
their new home, the place. pur- 
chased last Summer from Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis J. 8, Grace, who are 
| now living in New York. Mr. and 
Mrs. Shaw. and. their. little daugh- 
ters, Penny and Youlande, have been | 
at the Warren Green for several 
months while having extensive im- 
provements made to their property, 

Mr. and Mrs. William Henry Pool 
have returned from their honey- 
moon spent in Bermuda and are 
at their country place near War 
renton, with Mrs. Pool’s § little 
daughters, Phoebe and Sally Spil- 
man, and Mr. Pool’s son, Lawrence, 
who is at home from St, Paul's 
School for the. holidays. 

The Orange County hunt expects 
to continue its season although sad- 
dened by the recent death of Mrs. 
Cc. C, Rumsey and by the accident 
that, befell Fletcher Harper, M. F. 
H., in the hunting field. Ho is still 
in a Washington hospital, but im- 
proving. 

R. C. Winmill is spending the 
week with his family at Clovelly 
Farm. 











Serles of Skeet Shoots Is 


Planned at Sea Island— 


Beaux Arts Ball for New Year’s at Augusta 


Special to Tas New Yoru Truss. 

EA ISLAND BEACH, Ga.—The 
promise of an unusually active 
Winter season here is seen in 

the fact that in the Autumn season, 
just closed, a population double: ‘that 
‘of any similar period came to Sea 
Island Beach. The Winter calendar 
of sports, recreation and social ac- 
‘tivities. has been drawn up to pro- 
vide daily features. 

* Skeet shooting is a particularly 
popular sport here and shoots will 


Thursdays, in addition to a number 
of tournaments, at the Gun Club 


of the. most difficult and tricky 
tests of-shooting ability, is included. 

A New Year’s Eve ball will be 
held tomorrow evening. This is to} 
be followed by dinner dances at the 
Cloister on Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings throughout the season. 
The annual dog show in March and 
the riding exhibition in April will 
be outstanding events. 


A new diversion in this section for 
colonists and guests will be a sea- 
son of horse racing at the new 
Kingsland track, near here, each 
month. Entries are listed from the 
Carnegie Stables at Dungeness and 
the Sea Island Stables. New mounts 
have been added to the latter sta- 
bles for use in the attractive ‘wood- 
land paths and on the hard-packed 
— * — 

* 


BALL “AT AUGUSTA. ' 





be held ‘regularly on Tuesdays and |. 


traps. The Sea Island Skeet; one} 


The first polo game of the season 
will be played on Wagner Field New 
Year’s Day: On that day, also, the 
Flag tournament handicap will be 
held at the Augusta Country Club. 

By’the end of this week the Win- 
‘ter season will be well started; 
‘Northern visitors will then begin to 
arrive in large numbers, according 
to all indications. 


‘ST. PETERSBURG COLONY 
PLANS LARGE PARTIES 
Special to Tas Nsw Yorx Tras, 

T. PETERSBURG, Fla.—With 
its tourist population greatly 
swelled by the holiday rush, St. 

Petersburg made ready to welcome 
New Year's with a round of dances 
and parties. A midnight party will 
welcome in young 1985 at the So- 





a 


New Year's ball at the Vinoy Park 
will be attended by many in society. 

The annual Army and Navy Club 
supper dance will be held at the 
Jungle Hotel. Lieutenant George W. 
Wylie, in charge of arrangements, 
said numerous out-of-town guests 
will be present, along with visiting 
‘army and navy officers. The Wo- 
man’s’ Club Building on exclusive 
Snell ‘Isle will be the scene on New 
| Year's Day of an ‘attractive party 
‘for the younger set wher the Lo-ki 
Club entertains. 

Mr. and Mrs, Marvin Holly Everly 


‘fot Westport, Conn., ‘will entertain 
‘Lon Saturday evening, Jan. 5, with a/ 


dance at the Soreno in honor of 


[their — Patricia. 





Miss’ Barrett has been much enter- } 


reno and the Dragon Club’s annua! |. 


‘Two great cruises 
fom 





if 


Holy Land (2 days) 
‘French Riviera 


Attractive programs of optional shore excursions. 


SAILING JANUARY. $1, MARCH 9 
1$520 up, First Clase * for about five weeks ® Tourist Class, *280 up 


In the 45,000 ton AQUITANIA, renowned for her 
‘spaciousness and luxury and wonderful service, 


that will cover the Mediterranean. 
end to end and visit: 
Barcelona 


days). “Algl 
Gibraltay 
. Madeira 


Egypt (5 





— — 


cone Class. 
op $142 


— — 


5* 


ONE WAY BOOKINGS 
$240 

++ Port $336 up. ? 
ep vs oe $375 ag 


55* $142 


Athens, $325 up . . Jeanbul, TAR 
Haife, $375 wp ... Pert Seid, $375 up 
Tourist Class. Medeira, $142 ap. 

—— $142 $142 op -- Villefrenche, #148 


gee HS opt eee cite 8n0S0 up. Port | 


Port Said, 
190 up ,+ 


March 9th Graiee | 








3 Delightful Winter —— 
18 days « 5600 miles » 210 up 
SAILING FEB. 1, FEB. 26, MARCH 19 
On one of the most popular modern liners, to 





See the true West Indies in their various 
aspects on one of these delightful cruises, 
SPECIAL GOLF CRUISE scheduled for the Bri- 


tannic Feb. 1 under the of Mr. 4. H. 
Findlay, “Father — —— Golf” 


v on’s Birthday Cruisato Bermuda 
— 21 po -« $45 up 
— —— — 
WEST INDIES in the “GEORGIC” 
Feb.9t0 13,845 up; Feb. 14and Mar. 2,14 
Tdayes4132 50up: Apr isto 
up; 
21, $65 up. on 





‘See. your own travel agent; or 


SS cUNARD WHITE STAR 25 Broadway~ New-York: Ely 


RAYMON D-WHITCOMB 670 Fifth Avenue, (at 53rd Street) 








= 1 








Mediterranean. Every detail of 
comfort, — ——— and 


————— Cadiz (for. Serille), 
Malags (Spe), Algiers = (North 4 


LINE 
29 BROADWAY NEW 


been carefully planned to assure the utmost 
relaxation. 


The age ig one of the finest ever offered and ineludes 


rica), Palma de oe 
, Haifa m4 


| Cannes, (Holy 
Bein (Syria), Rhodes The Détda well » Istanbul, 
rus to the’ Black Sea, Adtens:: ledien 2 og 


. Ragusa, Venice, Messina, Naples, Monte Carlo, 
—8—— Boulogne- ~sur-Mer, Rotterdam. 


Shore Excursions in charge of American Express Co. 
and Frank C. Clark. Apply to your Tourist Agent or 


HOLLAND: 
AMERICA 


Phone: BOwling Green 9-5600 


LUXURY CRUIS 


Travel by a 
FAMOUS SERVICE on the S. & 


“Flagship of the 
Spotless Fleet” 


The annual visit of the flagship of the Holland- 
America Line is the event of the year in the §8 DAYS— 


the cruise has 
25 PORTS— 


16 COUNTRIES 


Sailing 
From. New York. 


*c FEBRUARY | 2: 
7™ | 


First CLass 
$625 up 
Tourist CLass 
$340 up 


Tangier ( Morecre), 
Land), 


YORK 





:~ 


: ; 


Woes ALL- EXPENSE 


a cruises via The 


GULF — ROUTE 


17, DAYS 24 DAYS 


Doda $210 


et 4 P. M. from New York 


NEW YORK «nd CUBA MAIL $. $. CO. 
— ea 





ALL WATER 
: ROUTE to 


MUSIC-DANCE CAFE 
: Tues.. Thurt., Sat., 5 P.M. 


den. 1, 18, 34; Bob, 5,16, 28 








Pessenget éccompanied cars $7.30and'$10.00 | 


WHY PAY MORE? 


Providence 3% 
ge 


Boston 


—2 DAY nage a — Ay 4 


utside reoms, rueni 
6 Sun. Pier MMs at Liberty 68 
Ardag 9-100,” Geuare aad Bedtion: 


Week- -End d_ Excursions 


|PROVIDENCE| Bt BOSTON 


COLONIAL LINE 


Tours & Cruises 
CALIFORNIA: —— 


—— 








8 West 40th Bt. “NPE. 6-852 





|FEIGHTER VOYAGES 
Mee RE | 





| Barta ate 





_ 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 


4g to new crulse pleasures. These trim spotless liners have all 
outside staterooms mechanically ventilated, outdoor swim- 
ming pools, dance orchestras, celebrated service and cuisine... 


and the easy informality of con- 
17 DAYS reery Tiersex $195 genial guests and agracious host. 
Costa 


Waves; Jamaica, Panama Ashore, too, the Great White Fleet 
aN one [Me Aa Sey —— opens enchanted doorways. . . thirty- 
to San Jose, Costa Rica's — capitel. thres years of Ca 1 ok * 

Stay extra week af New Gren Hotel, Sen made these gleaming ships able guides. 
Jose, only $35 more, American plan. - Like veteran explorers, theyenter each fare 


d eee nd 
18 DAYS rocrySateriey $185. fout'cs quest, will really s30 the troplens 
5 " 


amaica, Panama, South America 
Optional shore trips et Kingston, ot the 


Canal Zone, at Cartagena, Borranqvuilia and 
Senta Marta in Colombia. Ship your hotel, 


11 DAYS zverSererday $150 
All-Expense 





trips included, 
* —— Jai Alel game, night 


Sailings from New York. No 
passports required. Superior 
accommodations only slightly 
higher. 
ApplyanyAvthorized Travel Agent or United 
Fruit Company, Pier 3,N. R. (WH 4-1880) or 
332 Fifth Ave., et 33rd St. (LA 4-6678) N.Y.C, 








HOLY LAND. ° EGYPT. 
—— — —* —— 
(tan rican, . 
et ates 
ee 0 Dore i Ca § 


EB. 13 . . Conte. di —— 


27... REX .. (Pastest, liner afloat). 
IDENTICAL CRUISES on Italy's pre .. 
mier liners! The whole Mediterranean in 


ad 





44. WEST INDIES. 


Feb.9, SATURNIA] saz. 


10 days,8 ports,$122.50 up 








ITALIAN LINE @ 


MNe Times Produced Sales 
From Maine to Florida” 


The New York Timest 


In preparing our advertising for 1935, we are optimistt- 
cally looking forward to a more active real estate market, 
ee Soe emery Ah Seek, Vt een enone 
schedule, — 


Duting 1 1934, ‘The ‘Times produced sales for’ us in 
States, from .Maine to Florida. — ss eee 
pays consistently, year after year. 


‘The - 
our. 
ten 


E, T. ZIMMERMAN, 
* EA. Strout Realty, Inc., | 
255 Fourth Ave., New York City.. 


He 
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RADIO FINDS ART RACED AHEAD OF SCIENCE IN 1934 | 





CROSSING THE FINISH LINE 





Broadcasters Learned in 1934 That Drama and Symphony Have 
Big Place on the Air—Globe-Trotting for Programs Expands — 


By ORRIN E. DUNLAP Jr. 


ADIO in 1934 distinguished it- 

self artistically more than 

scientifically. In the evolu- 

tion of broadcasting, scien- 
tific achievements give the show- 
men new tools with which to shape 
the sounds, and it usually requires 
several years for artistry to catch 
up with what science produces. The 
past year has been one in which the 
showmen were ‘‘catching up,’’ while 
the men of science remained in the 
background, planning and testing 
new instruments of magic. 

Hach year in radio history has 
been characterized by some trend 
or advance. For example, 1922 was 
the “superheterodyne year’’; 1927 
introduced ‘‘the all-electric set’’; 
1988 was ‘“‘all-wave.’’ In between 
there have been years in which ar- 
tistry. rather than science dominat- 
ed with comedians much in demand, 
or crooners or some other group to 
which the public took a passing 
fancy. The.year now approaching 
an end has been distinguished by. 
drama and symphony. It has been 
a year in which the calibre of 
grams seem to have been lifted, and 
with Sunday as the banner day of 


the week. 
* * ®8 


Old Plays Revived. 
RAMATIC stars flocked to the 
microphone in 1984 from the 
stage and screen just as the 
artists of distinction in opera sur- 
rendered to the lure of radio in 1925- 
26; as the comedians did in 1929-30. 
The ethereal showmen have learned 


in 1934 that they can adapt a stage; 


. success for broadcasting and crowd 
a three-hour performance into an 
hour. They have discovered that 
plays written for the stage are gen- 
erally not written in a rush, as are 
most plays prepared specially for 
radio. Therefore, by adopting a 
theatrical. success, they have a 
tried-and-tested show; one that won 
public acclaim. 

The next step to make the play a 
success on the air is to assemble 
the right east, and the best way to 
do that is to invite the star or stars 
of the stage show. They have 
“lived”? the parts, and generally do 

_a@.superior performance compared 
to a radio actor who rehearses the 
réle.for a few days before broad- 
easting. Furthermore, the stars of 
the stage have the right voices for 
the parts, and they are trained 

_ voices, ; 

‘The old idea that a stage or screen 





the air is now looked upon as a fal- 
lacy. They do not have to be audi- 
tioned. For example, there was no 
hesitancy among radio showmen in 
selecting Walter Huston to play in 
‘“‘The Barker,’ Tallulah Bankhead 
in “Let Us Be Gay” or Leslie How- 
ard in “Berkeley Square.”’ With 
such stars of the footlights and the 
screen playing their stellar réles on 
the air, radio in 1934 has been up- 
lifted dramatically. 

_ New dokes Are Scarce. 

Comedians have had a more diffi- 
cult time of it in the past twelve 
months. After their popular run in 
1933 they found new jokes rather 
scarce, and most of them have ad- 
hered to the formula with which 
they first achieved success on the 
air, Their fear to change the pat- 
tern lest they get on the wrong 
track has probably been an impor~ 
tant factor in checking their ad- 
vance, If comments from listeners 
are any criterion, Fred Allen and 
Jack Benny seem to be leading in 
the comic sector. 


Those clamoring for the best in 


PtO-| symphony music found electromag- 


netic streams of golden tones flow- 
ing across the roofs in 1934 and par- 
ticularly since October. Again Sun- 
day is the headline day, with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
in the afternoon; the Detroit Sym- 
phony on WABC’s eighty-eight sta- 
tion chain and the seventy musi- 
cians playing for WJZ’s network 
audience from 8 to 9 o’clock. In 
that crowded hour WEAF presents 
tabloid opera in English sung by 
outstanding artists. Here the opera 
lifts. a page from the dramatist’s 
book of technique and invites the 
noted artists who have sung the 
réles in the Metropolitan Opera. 
Radio summons John Charles 
Thomas for ‘‘Rigoletto,’” Helen Jep- 
son for ‘‘Aida” and a long list will 
parade up to the operatic micro- 
phone before the curtain drops on 
the forty-eight-week show. 

Scattered throughout the week 
have been: other bright symphonic 
spots—the Philadelphia Orchestra 
with Leopold Stokowski, while in 
the Spring season the Boston and 
Minneapolis Orchestras were also 
broadcasting; the latter is now back 
on the air under the direction of 
Eugene Ormandy. 

Professional Showmanship. 
Radio showmanship is more pro- 


fessional at the year-end than ever. 
Itisanewart and is now recognized 


atar’s voice might not be good onas such. Even the veteran actors take ‘ 


broadcasting just as seriously as a 
stage play or a motion picture. Mary 
Pickford is a good example of one 
who by no means looks upon broad- 
casting as an easy job. It seems 
simple for a veteran to be handed a 
prepared script and then stand at 
the microphone and merely read it, 
But it is more than that. The trick 
is to make each word live with 
sound alone and without error. 
es &® & 

The Show Becomes International. 

NTERNATIONALLY radio has 

outdone itself in 1984. There are 

several reasons. Improvements 
in short-wave transmitters in for- 
eign countries, increase in power 
and selection of the most effective 
wave for a particular time of day 
have aided the American engineers 
in picking up the foreign broadcasts. 
Three broadcasts that attracted 
widespread attention were the fu- 
neral services of Albert of the Bel- 
gians, England’s royal wedding of 
Prince George and Princess Marina 
of Greece and England's ‘‘Empire 
Exchange’ program on Christmas 
Day. 

The listener at home has also be- 
come more international minded, 
for with the all-wave machines he 
finds he can go directly on sound 
tracks to foreign cities from which 
the short waves are projected afar. 
Improvements in this type of appa- 
ratus have encouraged many to erect 
the right sort of short-wave antenna 
and then go globe-trotting. 

The shift in scenery in radio as 
one year of broadcasting blends 
into a new year is marked by no 
abrupt change. It is no more than 
the change from one day’s perform- 
ance to the next. Just as the radio 
day is separated from the next day’s 
show by a few silent hours before 
dawn, so is each year’s perform- 
ance. Hach day is much the same, 
but 365 days in a unit reveal the 
trends. So, as the curtain of 1934's 
last night drops and dawn lifts it 
for 1935, the radio show will be 
going on just the same, but it may 
be different twelve months from 
now. 

Gone ‘is another year of radio; 
millions of words electrified, mil- 
lions of musical notes pumped into 
space—all gone the very second 
they are microphoned, in one ear 
and out the other, making a fleet- 
ing imprint here and there, but 
leaving no permanent record of all 
that went into space. Blectri 


cally, 
radio begins the year with * ‘clean 
slate.’’ 
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TODAY. 


Daddy Longlegs, with Jofin Boles 
and Helen Chandler in the prin- 
cipal réles, contiensed into an hour 
**Radio Thea: ” broadcast. One 
of the outstanding stage and mio- 
tion-picture productions from the 
pen of Jean Webster, the play deals 
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by Pelletier, Metropolitan 

conductor. Deems Taylor is the 

narrator; WEAF, 8-9 P. M. 
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— in ‘I Pagliacci’ 
Tonight—John Boles 
In Radio Play 
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Siren’s Song ..... we eR eeswecet bee eb mess 
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Dance music by twenty-one or 
chestras, the terpsichorean —* 
dies of which ‘will be on the air for 


five hours from New York, oo 


cago, Salt Lake City, Los 

and Honolulu as the hour of eid: 

ey | night and 1935 sweep across the 

er; United States and the Pacific 
. in addition, sourids of rev- 


elry will be microphoned in New ieecseeees umperdinek 
York, Chicago an other cities: the ‘Witenes: eer. ot) 
WABO, 11 P. Mid J A. M, (Goodman, trom ‘“Brince Igor”: —ã 


Cugat and Murray Orchestras on 
WEAF-W3JZ networks from 
P . M.-1:30 A. M.) 


TUBSDAY. 


New 
was | Oslebr playwright, 
pears in a New Year’s 
artists for which Alexan 
eott will act as Major domo, Ethel 
— wei te Renee SS Sores 


—*— from AÆloxra aThe 
e@ Goossens, conduc- | God 
phony: 


Kingdom 
Others on the bill are Bea- 
trice Lillie, George Olsen, Bthel 
Shutta, the Mills brothers, De Wolf 
—58*8 James Melton, tenor, and 
Hedy Sy Orchestra: WABO, 


violinist; Gio-i 5 
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Gladys Glad, Hostess of WIZ's. 
New “Penthouse Party,” ’ Wednes- 
dy, 8 RM 
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| eae Moore, soprano of the 
screen and opera, in the first of a 
Series of half-hour song recitals 


oe Hollywood studios; WJZ, 

Sinfonietta, conducted by Alfred 
Wallenstein, first ‘cellist of the New 
York Philharmonic - Symphony: 
WOR, 10:30-11 P. M, 


Symphony ine — ittrudort 
—— anos ob ba a 


WEDNESDAY. 


Rochester Civic Orchestra, G 
Fraser Harrison, conductor, will be 
——— in an hour concert: WJZ, 


Bes aa i : * 


John Charlies Thomas 
in a half-hour recital of reauowied 
selections: WJZ, 9:30 P. 
Wiha Bells. ..... -e — 
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THURSDAY. 


Nora in A ‘A minor... 


Sear nt Sin ee 


Ry 


$:16-5 P. M. 


Symphony, under the 
Ormandy: WABO, 


SATURDAY. 


Ohildren’s Goncert—Ernest Schell- 
ing directs the New York Philhar« 
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aux 
tirety from the stage of the Metro- 
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Soprano Soloists With Symphony 


Orchestras Tonight at 8 o’Clock: 


Dusolina Giannini, WABC; (Above) Lucrezia Bori, WJZ. 





3-RING BROADCASTING HAS NO PLACE 
ON THE AIR, SAYS PUZZLED LISTENER 





electrical flood of sym- 
phony and opera into the 8 
o’clock hour on Sunday nights 


has caused many a listener, 
who feasts on classical music, to 
request that at least two of the 
broadcasts be spread. on the clock. 
It seems the radio listener feels he 
should be able to hear everything 
that goes on the air if he chooses. 
However, when there are three fine 
concerts all in one hour on differ- 
ent wave lengths what can he do? 
He must make a choice, just as the 
concert-goer who selects a particu- 
lar concert and buys a ticket to 
hear it. At the same time, how- 
ever, there may be another con- 
cert he would ‘give anything to 
hear’? being played only a few 
blocks away. He can do nothing 
about it. He paid for his ticket 
and took his choice. 

On the radio the listener appar- 
ently believes it should be different. 
He deems it inconsiderate for three 
sponsors to compete with fine mu- 
sic. He sees no sense in two expert 
violinists ‘‘dueling’’ on different 
waves. Why do the broadcasters 
arrange their concerts that way? 
Referring to Sunday’s crowded 8 
o'clock hour, a New York listener 
complains in a manner typical of 
many others in ‘the radio audience: 

“Tt is ‘with dismay mat I notice 
the three major offerings are on the 
alr at the same time. What is a 
music lover to do? 

“Yor instances, recently on A&A 
Sunday night I tuned in Bauer 
Playing the Bach Concerto in G and 
then switched to hear Gabrilowitsch 
do the Schumann A minor Concerto 
and back again to hear the last four 
pages of the Chopin C sharp minor 
soherzo. When the hour of sym- 
phonic music ended, all there was 
to listen to was stieky jazz, some 
crooher singing an ever-popular’ 
tune whith would probably have 
given Chopin or Schumann a de- 
lirium. I have my ehoice of listen- 
-— to that—or turning the radio 

off. Invariably I choose the latter. 





“But that is beside the point. 


The sponsors fail to take into con- 
sideration the fact that if some 
people will listen to one hour of 
symphonio music they will listen 
to two or three. But no. 
of that they cram their concerts at 
the best hour—admittedly 8 to 9 on 
Sundey night, regardless of the fact 
that a rival is presenting a program 
of excellent taste. They think, Ha! 

we'll go.them one better. The re 
sult is merely chaotic in the miinds 
of those who do want to listen to 
all the good music they can and 
those who do not care for it can 
easily dial it out. 

“The educators of America seem 
vastly pleased to think they are get- 
ting more good music on the air. 
Surely—but what can the benefit be 
when there are different programs, 
all good on at once? Who wants 
to sit in Carnegie Hall and listen 
to ‘‘Rigoletto’’ on one side, Ruggiero 
Ricci on the other and in the back 
of the auditorium, Zimbalist?” 





A Shift in Acts. 

The Detroit Symphony concert 
now on WABC Sunday nights from 
8 to 9 o'clock, will shift on Jan. 6 
te 9 o'clock. Then, those who de- 
light in symphonic music will have 
two hours of it in a row beginning 
at 8 o'clock on WJZ and eontinuing 
on WABC from 9 to 10 o’clock. 

What WABC describes as “a 
wholesale shift’? in programs will 
occur next Sunday. Here is the 
new schedule for the several acts 
involved: Alexander Woolleott, 7 
P. M.; Will Rogers, 7:30; Hall of 
Fame, 8:06; California Melodies, 
8:30; Symphony Orchestra, -Victor 
Kolar, conducting, 8:00 to 10:00; 
Wayne King, 10:00, and William A. 
Brady, 10:30 P. M. 





Donald Novis, tenor, and Vera 
Van, blues singer, Will be the aing- 
ing stars of the new “Open House” 
series for 1935, which will get un- 
der way on WABC’s network at 5 
P. M. today. Freddie Martin will 
continue to dispense melodies, 





Outstanding Radio Events of 1934 
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BEHIND THE STUDIO SCENES 





OT even in the vagaries of 
thought did Humperdinck 
chance to conceive ‘‘Hansel 
und Gretel’ as a vehicle 

that would some day reach instan- 
taneously the ears of thousands of 
listeners. Yet Christmas week 
brought to a nation-wide audience 
two versions of this fantastically 
contrived fairy tale—a tabloid pres- 
entation in English and the com- 
plete opera in German. 
First came the version in English, 
presented last Sunday night under 
the aegis of Deems Taylor and 
transmitted directly from WEAF’s 
home in Radio City. Then came the 
German version in its complete op- 
eratic form Christmas afternoon, 
aided by the charming personality 
of Geraldine Farrar and relayed di- 
rectly from the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The broadcast of this quaint 
and tuneful opera in its two ver- 
sions had many phases that were 
dissimilar. And here. is displayed 
the versatility of broadcasting 
methods. 

How the Show Was Staged. 
When “Hansel und Gretel’’ came 
on the air in the English language, 
it occupied a large dais in the stu- 
dio auditorium, which housed an 
audience of about 1,200. On this 
dais, supplied with microphones 
and sound effect instruments, were 
members of the cast and the or- 
chestra. Both Queena Mario and 
Editha Fleischer, who took the 
same lead parts in the Metropolitan 
broadcast, sang ‘eir scores in one 
“mike, ’* while a few feet away an- 
other electrical ear received the 
spoken dialogue from a troupe of 
other actors, some of whom sang 
their parts as well. 

There was no scenery nor cos- 
tumery to indicate the colorful 
pageantry characteristic of the 
opera itself. Indeed, to look at the 
fair young lady who took the part 
of the witch was to destroy what- 
ever illusion one had of such a be- 
fdeviled creature; only her cackling 
laugh gave the studio audience some 
conception of what that evil one 
was like. 

As for Miss Mario and Miss Fiei- 
echer, it seemed as fantastic as the 
opera itself to think of them as 
Hansel and Gretel. They wore eve- 
ning gowns and there was none of 
this romping about in childish fash- 
ion; the microphone kept them 
almost glued to the spot. 

A Different Picture. 

But the broadcasting of ‘‘Hansel 

und Gretel’’ from the Metropolitan 

Opera House took on an altogether 

different picture. Far above the 

stage in. Boxes 42 and 44, in what 
is known as the Grand Tier section, 
the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany had established its ‘‘station.”’ 

Box 42, converted into a little radio 

atudio, was now occupied by the 

former prima donna, Geraldine Far- 
rar. The studio was equipped with 

@ small piano, @ shaded lamp, a 

little table holding a vase of flowers 

anda bit of broadcasting apparatus. 

Leoking obliquely at the stage 
through a glass door that shut her 





snatches of her own career to & 


large unseen audience. In Box 44, 
which was opposite Miss Farrar, 
Milton Cross furnished the back- 
ground of the story for listeners. 

But, unlike the English version 
of the opera that came from Radio 
City, the cast of ‘Hansel und 
Gretel” might not have been aware 
at all that microphones were lodged 
strategically about the stage, and 
that their voices were being carried 
through space. They were now in 
the home that was their heritage, 
and radio was a thing apart for 
them. Now Miss Mario and Miss 
Fleischer looked, indeed, like Han- 
sel and Gretel. Now the witch was 
all that her name implied, and she 
did not have to stifle a scream with 
her hand as her alter ego was 
forced to do in the radio studio in 
order to indicate that she had been 
pushed into a sinister oven. 

Yet, as far as the program itself 
was concerned, it might have come 
from a radio studio or the Metro- 
politan Opera House—it was a 
negligible point to those who 
listened in. 





The English Win Acclaim. 

HE talk of the week in Amer- 

ican radio circles has been the 

remarkable British ‘Empire 
Exchange” broadcast on Christmas 
morning in which the: microphone 
skipped around the world in breath- 
taking fashion. Plaudits were heard 
for the organization behind the 
globe-girdling program, for the mir- 
acle performed by acience in link- 
ing so many far-flung cities together 
in split-seconds as if all were on 
some small isiand. There was plenty 
of applause for the human interest 
feature of the broadcast and for 
staging such an interesting inter- 
national performance stripped en- 
tirely of commercial sponsorship. 
Shepherds, fishermen, children, 
skaters, tunnel guards and miners 
all added realism and drama to the 
program distinguished for natural- 
ness and sincerity. 

It was a program intended pri- 
marily for the empire upon which 
the sun never sets, but the Hert- 
sian waves were intercepted far 
and wide for rebroadcasting by 
fMiendly neighbors of the British. 

A vast audience in Uncle Sam's 
domain listened in, entranced by 
the magic of short waves and de- 
lighted with the voice of King 
George, whose words sped across 
the hemispheres with such sincerity 
that his friendly greeting was com- 
pared -with President Roosevelt's 
“fireside. chats.’’ 

“Tt was a most impressive job,” 
remarked. a representative of & 
major. American network; “an 
amazing piece of work. That was @ 
clever idea, real showmanship to 
have the shepherd indirectly intro- 
duce the King. Over here we would 
have had a trained announcer say, 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, the King!’ " 


Mr. Brady Reminisces. 


is no easy matter to effectively 
dramatize, merely through the 
spoken word, momentous hap- 
penings of the past. The passing of 
time has a way of dwarfing events 
that may have caused a tremendous 
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6,050" (49.59 meters), A program 
entitled ‘‘Hail and Farewell to 1984," 


of 1984’s° events and music. The 
Reichs Rundfunk Gesellschaft will 


= | TODAY rreaey Martin 
and his Orchestra 


“OPEN HOUSE AT VICKS” 





{10:30 P. M 









welcome VERA VAN | 


DONALD NOVIS~ 





WABC -5 PM 


be given over to dance Music and 
news bulletins until the sign-off at 


TRA, at Rome, when the New 
York Glooks strike 6:30 P. M., wall 
salute Americans with ‘‘The Star- 
Spangied Banner,” ge ke Su 
kilocycle channel. Following ef 

opening announcement in English, 
IRA will flash a message by Pietro 
Mascagni, composer, to the Ameri- 
ean people. An orchestra will play 


selections from his work, ‘‘L’Amico 
Fritz.” American students in Rome 
‘Will then speak briefly, after which 
moré Italian music and several 





Reveals Versatility of Broadcasting—British Yuletide 
Show Applauded—William A. Brady Scores 


stir at the time, but which seem 


relatively insignificant in the light 
of retrospect. 

For this reason, when William A. 
Brady, veteran theatrical producer 
and erstwhile actor and fight pro- 
moter, announced his intention of 
turning radio raconteur, drawing 
upon his fund of personal reminis- 
cences, the experiment aroused con- 
siderable conjecture. Was it pos- 
sible to enlist the interest of 
younger listeners in events of pass- 
ing moment that transpired before 
they were born? Was it possible to 
Frécapture the illusion for those who 


had been spectators at the actual, 


scene? 


Mr, Brady's initial broadcast 
clearly demonstrated that the an- 
swer to both these questions is in 
the affirmative. Dramatic vigor, 
excellent diction and a wealth of 
color marked Mr. Brady's re-enact- 
ment of the historic battle in which 
John L. Sullivan’ lost the heavy- 
weight crown to Corbett. Of course, 
in his réle of historian, Mr. Brady 
has the double advantage not only 
of having been a spectator at the 
scene but a leading player as well. 


And Mr. Brady's histrionic skill 


stood him in good stead; in his 
hands the scene came to life and 
pulsed with the ring of truth and 
sincerity. 





About Programs and People. . 

William Burke Miller, in charge 
of WJZ-WEAF special events broad- 
casts for several years, becomes 
night program manager for the two 
networks Jan, 1 and William Lun- 
dell steps into Miller’s old job. ... 
John Charles Thomas, baritone, 
concludes his current WJZ series on 
Wednesday and on Jan. 9 John Mc- 
Cormack, tenor, begins a four-week 
singing engagement in this spot. 
Mr. Thomas is scheduled to return 
to the microphone after a month’s 
concert tour. ... ‘Diane’ is the 
title of a new musical romance to 
be launched on WABC’s air waves 
Jan. 7 at 8:15 P. M. 

The amateur idea has caught the 
fancy of Fred Allen, whose career 
as a comedian was the direct result 
of winning a prize in an amateur 
performance years ago. Mr. Allen 
will devote about twenty. minutes 
each week on his “Town Hall “To- 
night” program to likely talent. 

Announcers atop Philadelphia’s 
City Hall will bring a word picture 
of the annual Mummers’ Day pa- 
rade to WMCA’s audience on New 
Year's Day from 10:30 Ai M. to 11 
A. M. . . . Entertainment aboard 
the Aquitania at sea will be a part 
of WOR's New Year’s Eve celebra- 
tion at 8:380.0’clock and again at 
1:15 A.M. . . . “The Life of 
Mary Southern,” a radio drama 
heretofore broadcast for a Midwest 
audience only will be heard locally 
over WOR from Monday to Friday 
afternoons inclusive at 4:45 o’clock 
beginning Jan. 2. 

Rosaline Greene, radio actress, 
has been selected mistress of cere- 
monies for an all-girl vooal and in- 
atrumental ensemble over WABC 
network Thursdays from 8 to 8:30 
P. M., starting this week. Miss 
Greene will introduce the melodies 
of Phil Spitainy’s group of thirty 
girl instrumentalists and singers. 
— — — 
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ing buyer of a-new closed car. 


You can see it for yourself on the 1935 Pontiacs— it’s the 


The strongest structure designed by man to 
withstand outside shock —the turret of the 
modern battleship. Wholly of steel, arched 

. and crowned for strength, it affords. ut- 
most protection to the men wha serve the 
guns, and is the highest development of the 
principles utilized by Fisher in the new. 

solid steel Turæt Top” for closed cars 





——— is something satisfyingly. NEW in automobile 
bodies now, something hugely i important to every intend- 


new-solid steel “Turret Top” Body by Fisher. 


At first glance you will want it for its beauty, because it putsa 
fresh allure into the sweep and contour of the closed car roof. 





———— 
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Bopr by Fisner 
SAFETY sc denne — the es ae 


HER TURRET TOP” 








But far more important than this, _ 
it puts over your head.a protection | 
— —“ in all closed cars. 
This ion is a roof of seaniless-. 
drawn: steel, steel braced with steel,’ 
like the battleship turret from which 
it takes its name! 


As the largest manufacturers of | 
automobile bodies ‘in the world, | 





Featured on all PONTIAC 
closed ear models for 1935 
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If you-want the most complete . 
protection which steel can give 





“Turret Top” Body by Fisher 
Even the solid steel roof.is sup- 


is welded to the other steel 
body panels. 

There is no rumble, dfum, of 
— — “Turret 


is scientifically insulated 
we have been working for years Ths giant press, not even in existence a. year ago, had to. be cislly — heat — - —- 
to design and perfect this difficult designed to make possible the new type safety roof. It is oneof -- against 
astraction several that were built for Fisher. and are the only presses of their . : ⸗ 
co. ° rat in an world. Four stories high this huge press is used to Finally, the beauty 
: : taw and shape the tough. steel into the new “Turret To "under 
It was far from a — job, pressures as high as 750 tons P of Body by F is. notably 


requiring not only the drawing 


and forming of unprecedentedly large sheets of tough metal, 


bur the designing even of the huge presses to handle the steel. 


Which explains why — despite all you have been enthu- 
siastically told of “‘all-steel” protection — no-one has 
successfully | built a —— ausomobule body until now. 
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flowing, uninterrupted ‘arch of the — 


When you examine Body by Fisher: for 1935 you'll 


find other notable advantages — Fisher No Draft 
Ventilation, of course, and full streamlining, wind-. 
stream V-type windshield, wider seats, more headroom, 


_ bigger doors, mote toominess and other improvements. 


And you'll find the safety Fisher “Turret Top,” now 
featured on the 1935 Pontiacs, just ‘as you will find 
ee ae : 
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you in.an automobile, the new 


ported bysteel-roof-bows and . 
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ITSELF IN. A STATE OF REPOSE 





CORNELL'S JULIET 





Aspects of a Glowing 
Is an Integral Part of the 


Whole Play 


By BROOKS ATKINSON. 


service of Michael Arlen’s 
sniveling balderdash, Now she is 
playing Juliet. Tat bare state- 
ment of fact very nearly epitomizes 
‘the rise of'a great actress in Amer- 
—* Before the damp plush days. 
of ‘‘The Green Hat,’’ Miss Cornell. 
was held in high esteem for her 
Mary Fitton in Clemence Dane's: 
*"Will Shakespeare’’ and her Can- 
dida in the famous Actors’ revival, | ¢ 
for every one realized then that an 
extraordinary talent was hovéring 
around the outskirts of the Broad- 


way theatre. But being of a mod-|*: 


est nature she was almost the last 
to put the highest value on 

gifts of artistry, and she went 

on devoting them to meretricious 
plays until three seasons ago, when 
she appeared in “‘The Barretts of 


Wimpole Street.” If there’had ever |Patts of the fools are laboriously 


been any real doubt of her artistic 
cintegrity, that play and performance 
removed it and placed her at the’ 
top of her profession, which isa 
post she administers with some- 
thing approaching a sense of pub- 
lic trust. Although she is admired 
amd adored with the scatter-brained 
frenzy that accompanies hero-wor- 
ship in the theatre, she ‘has never 
taken advantage of it to promote: 
her career at the expense ‘of the 
atage, her associated actors or: the 
public. And now, through a process 
of natural amd conscientious ad- 
vancement, she is playing Juliet in 
what seems to me to -be. not only 
the finest ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” I 
have ever seen but also ‘the finest 
production of any Shakespearean 
play in my decade as a local re- 


* J 


* ⸗ 

problem of Shakegpeare is 
a big one. London.keeps the 

Old Vic lighted year after: year 
where ‘the public appetite for 
Shakespeare is satisfied and where 
actors and producers can learn 
_ how to play him. Shakespeare has 
ali but disappeared from our stage 
because the commercial theatre, 
excepting Eva Le Gallienne’s reper- 
tory company, is not equipped to 
rehearse classical plays and train 
actors to master the art of speak- 
ing verse. If Shakespeare seems 
alien to the spirit of the mod- 
ern age, it is yot merely be- 
eause our life is founded on 
premises unknown to the Eliza- 
bethans, but because eee 


acting is the only de the 
| modern theatre to retain déc- 
| lamation and fulsome ers. of 


McKinley forensics. - Every one has 
agreed that Shakespeare needed to 
be restudied for the modern the- 
atre, and yet no one has had the 
time, ability and resources to per- 
form that labor.. If the current 
“Romeo and Juliet’’ is tremendous-. 
‘ly enkindling in.its scenes of ro- 

manes and tremendously exhaust- 
ing in its scenes of tragedy, it is 
because Miss Cornell and her hus- 
band, Mr. McGlintic, have broken; 
|. ‘with tradition, restudied the script 


_ and worked actively on the produc. | 


tion for more than a year. Al- 
though their version of the play 
is faithfully — even generously — 
“Shakespearean, the pitch and beat 
of ‘the performance are electrically 
modern. There are some disad- 
vantages in that. method. The 
- Queen Mab speech, which is the 
first set-piece in “Romeo and 
Juliet,” is virtually thrown away 


J like a hero and gentleman with en- 


»}company. Dwelling now on: the far 


conceits cannot be spoken in ®& 
hurry. . Excepting Edith Evans’s 
masterly acting of the Nurse, this 
performance of ‘‘Romeo and Ju- 
liet”’ is not memes gers | an occa- 
sion for fine sp although the 
enunciation is generally:.good. But 
for sheer vitality of character, for 
hot-blooded nearrative::drama and 
for lustrous. beauty. of: costume 


modern theatre. ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet” up to-date has:a: headlong 
force:;which leaves the ,theatregoer 
exhausted at the final curtain. 
‘The fearful passage.of their death- 
mark’d love” ‘is what: Shakespeare 
called it. 
“s * #- 

O be precise about ®, I have 
never seen a Shakespearean 
production in which all the 
parts were played with such an ag- 
gressive attack. The effectis enor- 
mously exhilarating. The trivial 


acted, for the humor has not been 
discovered under the written mum- 
pling of the lines; Shakespeare 
made the way of the fool a diffi- 
cult-one in our theatre, But sub- 
ordinate parts like Tybalt, Capulet 
and Lady Capulet are played like 
fully articulate, characters, essen~- 
tial to the sense of the story; and 
if you have’ sometimes wondered 
by what authority minor actors, 
cast temporarily © in the parts of 
kings and * princes, ‘frighten the 
daylights~ out of their betters in 
Shakespeare plays, listen humbly te 
the royal decrees of Reynolds 
Evans. As Prince Escalus he rules 
over the Morntagues and Capulets 
like a man who ‘is not afraid of' 
star actors. Although Mr. Aherne 
is not the most captivating Mercu- 
tio of the: last decade-or so, he dies 


viable bravado, and he is a dynam- 
ic actor. Although Mr. Rathbone’s 
Romeo is not elastic in. movement 
nor rapturous in feeling, it will 
serve, for it is a sincere piece of 
troupe acting. As Friar Laurence, 
Charles Waldron’s. compassionate 
interest in the fortunes‘of his flock 
accounts admirably for’ their de- 
votion to him, which is a thing 
many “Romeo and Juliets’’ fail to 


explain, 
* * & 


F Miss Cornell were less self- 
less in her devotion to drama, 
she would never run the. risk of 
sending for one of the finest. ac- 
tresses in England to play the 
hearty and winning part of the 
Nurse, As that bawdy and benevo- 
lent old family drudge Edith Evans 


performance. There ig not a mo- 
ment in: her: playing. ‘when. she has 
let routine dull the. keenness . of 
her own: thinking. Being two of a 
very.rare breed in the theatre, Miss 


enjoy, playing . together, for their 
dual scenes are. laden: with fond 
understanding. That groaning and 
tremulous scene when the Nurse 
will not divulge the news Juliet 
longs to hear is a tribute to the 
goodness of humanity. For Miss 
Cornell’s Juliet is so very. young— 
so pulsing with love, so much in 
love with love, so sure of lové’s 
virtue, so heedless of everything 
that ‘is not love, and so resolute 
when love deserts her. In the bal- 
cony scene -she~ has discovered 
pauses that glow with love-too full 
of ecstasy for words. I wonder if 
Shakespeare ever saw the part 
played with so much willowy en- 
‘chantment by the boy actors of his 


Side of the Styx, he will at least 


and ‘setting it is the apotheosis of| . 


gives_a superb, stoutly humorous 


Cornell: “and: (Miss Evans probably.| 








agree that Katharine Cornell has 
understood him, 


Performance That| ft". 





The Lady Drawn Tas Overhead Is Miss- Helen Menken. “Wik Judith Anderson, She Is to Appear in ““The Old Maid,” a Zoe Akins 
* Dramatization of Edith Wharton's: Story, Which—Unless Something Unexpected Happens—Comes to’ the Empire 
Theatre a Week From Tomorrow Evening. 


‘I“The Pirates of Penzance”’ 





By BROCK PEMBERTON. 

HIS business -of writing -an 

airplane review of the year 

in the theatre is becoming 

so increasingly difficult: that 
this, third of the series, may easily 
be the last. (Were those cheers; 
offstage, boy?) As life adjusts it- 
self to. the alphabetical combina-| 
tions of the New Deal the violent 
contrasts which made the first ar- 
ticle compose itself have smoothed 
themselves out, till this year and 
last seem as alike as stage twins. 
A backward slant from June to. 
September. would be simpler, for 
the theatre forms a homogeneous 
pattern from Labor Day. to: Memo- 
rial Day, but blending halves. of 
two seasons takes more doing. But 
enough. of this stalling, and te 
cases. 

Unquestionably, the theatre ig on 
the rebound. It no longer has the 
jitters. It is neither afraid ‘of its |: 
own shadow nor of those on the 
cinema ‘screen. It recognizes its 





AMONG THE VERY RECENT ARRIVALS 





ITH the new year — 
xuns at this moment over 
the Battery wall on its 


chase to Broadway, it 
geems a fair time for an experi- 
ment. Every now and then letters 
have arrived at the headquarters of 
these coluimns urging that some 
———— be made to the plays that 
@pened the week before. The sug- 


rent 


this is kindly, for the theatre, 
are best forgotten. 


However, for .a while at least, it 
is the intention of this page to list 


ee ee ae 


will be offered a. bit of de- 
, Just a phrase or so; and 
without critical comment, ' 


thereaftediarilt' be’ touredsa’ ta 





has been that oftentimes| 
reviewer's notice has been fol. 
by nothing but silence. Some- 


‘too, does have its nightmares: that 





THE OPENING 


SLIGHTLY DELIRIOUS — To- 
morrow evening at the Little 
Theatre. The week’s only open- 
ing is a farce — by Ber- 


—— layers 
who will — Year’ ’s Eve 
Rath Annee ita eet 

- Hall Shelton and Edwin Evans. 














las. Hannen, Ernest Cossart and the. 
Constance Cummings who is’ of the 





French, Ina Claire is the star and 
Gilbert. Miller . produced it.- Mr. 
Howard waves the satiric red flag 
alike at conservatism and com- 
munism in an evening that is either 
farce or high comedy, depending on 
the point of view. -Now resident at 
the Lyceum. 

PIPER PAID—A story about life 
in: Paris, Karlsbad and New York; 


Barrett, Spring Byington and Ray- 
mond Hackett. The Ritz. 

RAIN FROM HEAVEN-S. N. 
Behrman; familiar for his comedies, 


tries tackling some of the world’s |: 


THE STAGEHANDS SHIFT THE SCENE TO 1935 





detractors who. would assign -it to: 
oblivion as the unenlightened or 
biased prophets they are. Again 


Lconfident of its place in the sun, 


it has started to. raise prices. 
Some hits which. boosted their 
tariffs for New Year’s Eve have 
been sold out for weeks. Another: 
‘indication, if it’s | statistics ‘ you 
want, is that thirty-eight theatres’ 
housed legitimate attractions the 
past week as against twenty-seven 
during that period a year ago. 
This. expansion in production is 
not based-on hope but-on the réality 
of better attendance. As a result 
of this increased activity and a 
synchronous lopping off of stages 
‘as .theatres are diverted to other 
| uses there:-has been:an actual short- 
age of playhouses-at. times this sea- 
son, ‘Three-large theatres designed’ 
for ‘musical: shows have been con- 
verted into super night-clubs, a 
dramatic ‘theatre: hasbeen gobbled 
by the broadeasting interests, while 
others less desitable because of age 
or location have’ been. demolished 


cal productions, almost extinct for 
a while, are on the increase. Some 
of the latter have had fortunes as 
large as those of pre-slump. days 
lavished on them. 

* > * 


“hie” is New York, but, Watch- 


}man; what’of the road? Well, the 
road ig still there, but it. has had 





















first performance tiere of *‘The 


‘Petrified Forest.’ 


“The Green Pastures,”® in its 
third year of trouping, continues 
to set up records, such as the gross 
of $9,800 for two performances in 
Toledo. Three large musicals, “‘As 
Thousands Cheer,’”’ ‘‘Roberta” and 
Ziegfeld’s ‘Follies,’ have been 
gladdening the hearts of outland- 
ers and their backers’ pocketbooks. 
It had been planned to withdraw 
the first named after a brief tour 
te make way for a sequel, but: road 
profits prohibited this.. Respective 
grosses of $4,100 and $3,400 for 
‘‘Roberta’’ . in .-Harrisburg ..and 
Reading, Pa., give an idea of the 
business to be had if the attraction 
is first-line. The perennial Walter 
Hampden toured profitably as ysual 
while the fabulous Kathariné Cor- 


nell played to business that’ would 


have been record-breaking even in 
the halcyon Gaye. of * road. 


But the rend * — and 
will remain so until managers show 
more genius for organization than 
they have done to date. The pub- 


‘lic's -shrunken : amusement: budget 


was met by lower prices, and as a 
come-on the system ot cut rates 
known in New York for a quarter 
of a century, 
twists, was extended to the prov- 
inces in 19383. As a result only 
first-line attractions similar to 
those mentioned above have been 
able to keep alive on the road at 
regular prices. All others have re- 
sorted-to the 40-cent throwaway, 
the two-for-one or some other form 


mer.strongholds of the 
theatre, have been given over al- 
most entirely to this. form: of ex- 
ploitation the past year. 





a second set of public hearings was 


with some modern | - 


While: last .year’s experience had |. 


ed remains enigmatic. The road 
could be easily reclaimed with e¢o- 
operation, but it will continue to be 
Hester Street’ until the cut-rate 
malady is cured. 

Again at the beginning: of the sea- 
son the managers made a gesture 
to Equity in the form of an offer 
to send out attractions priced at a 
dollar top if actors were permitted 
to play twelve performances a week 
without extra pay for additional 
performances. But the membership 
turned it down, sensing in it an 
effort to break down their sacred 
eight-performance rule. 

*- ££ &* 

Life under the NRA Code con- 
tinues much the same as during 
the first half year. Late last Spring 


held in Washington at which much 
oratory tortured the soft air of the 
capital. The net of it was that 
the managers’ plan for arbitration 


—— 


to reach. the fourth. Washington’s: 


ithe Cameron Matthews Company; 





—— —*— 


From there on it. sounds Ite old 
times: south along the Atlantic:sea- 
board to Miami, possibly a week or 


pak will be in the ranks.again: 
Frank Moulan, William Danforth, 
and Vera Ross, with Herbert 
Waterous a possibility and Warren | ern 
Prootor and: John Haton.as recruits. 
J. Albert : Hurley will. conduct the 
orchestra and Lee Daly will stage 
the ‘productions; . . . The latter, 
it is time: to say, will be “‘The 
Mikado,” “H. M. A. Pinafore,” 
and 
“Tolanthe.’’ Wherever, in short, the 
‘D’Oyly Carte. people have ‘not ‘been, 
there will be Mr,’ Chartock’s — 


on == po reer tt is ‘be- 
cause stock is a pretty sad busi- 
ness, and never more sad than 
right now. You have it on the 
word—the expert: word—of Harry J. 
Lane, who looks after this matter 
for Equity, that there are about 
twenty stock troupes in all the land; 
and this at the season’s so-called 
peak. In 1927-28 there were 165 of 
them, and even now there should 
be sixty or seventy. . . . How- 
ever, for people who worry about 
it, there are a quartet of impend- 
ing glimmers, though you would 
have to cross the Canadian border 


Belasco .Civic. Theatre. (formerly 
the. Belasco). will. open its .doors 
soon..to a resident company super- 
vised.. by. Miss « Myrtis. Morgan. 
Down.-in Dallas, John McKee, a 
manager of the old school, will re- 
open the Uptown Theatre a week 
from tomorrow with ‘‘Men in White’’ 
at a $1 top and will follow it with 
“Goodbye Again.” What used to 
be Detroit’s Cass Theatre; now 
fancily renamed the Drury Lane, 
will receive some stock players 
Jan. 7. And Toronto acquired a 
new group during the past week, 


whose roster includes John Shee- 
han, Derek Fairman and Patricia 
Barclay. None of which is meant 
to indicate a Trend. Just some 
drops: in an empty bucket. 


The news is a little slow in getting 
about, but it seems that Hiram C. 
Bloomingdale, of the department 
}store firm, is a playwright. For a 





with stage hands and musicians 
Continued on Page Three., 


long time, of course, Mr. Blooming- 


Low Estate—Mr. Shubert, Meet 
Mr. Bloomingdale” 


away. 


Later: one. manager found “A 


:/French Custom” to be “a good. 


operetta plot told with a smattering 
of Berlitz. French.’’ Another work 
by Mr. Bloomingdale is “‘Take the 
Air.” That-one is a farce—‘some- 
thing: to do with insanity and some 
allusion to.embalming.”’ 


the Sea,’’ it’s called, and 

ern tragedy with a New 
ting” would be one description 
it. ‘Po be quite exact, his: 
are not entirely free. 

Messrs. Doran, Hanna and. 
he is rewriting portions of “‘Julie,’’ 
which they tried out last Summer 
and are now trying to‘ cast for 


af 
Fekate 


ie 


even gather that they 
finished the last act.: The fact is, 
they have only conferred on an 
idea, and are certain to have noth- 
ing ready for this season, and ‘any- 
how Miss Ferber doesn’t takeJunch. 
— + « Guthrie McClintic has told 
Allan Scott that he won’t be pro- 
ducing: Mr. Scott’s “The .Piper’s 
Son’ until next ‘season, at the ear- 
liest. ‘‘The Piper's Son’? is about 
Thomas ‘Chatterton. So: was “Come 
of Age.” 


James Montgomery, who used to 
write them fairly often; is back in 
the libretto business. ‘‘Moon in E 
Flat’’ is-the name of what he is up 
to, and Harold Spina and Johnny 
Burke have written the music and 
lyrics, or at least they are supposed 
to be writing them. They are the 
two gentlemen who presented an 
undeserving world with “Annie 
Doesn’t Live Here Any More,” and 
the new show will be right up their, 
so to speak, Tin Pan Alley. It is 
about song-writing, radio and Hol- 
lywood, and it should ‘arrive ‘some 
time in February under auspices 
not yet determined. . . . On'the 
other hand, that intimate musical 
show by the Messrs. Romberg and 
Hammerstein, ‘The Lady in the 
Window,” is- reported as having 
died aborning. At least, # is in- 
definitely postponed. The right*peo- 
ple didn’t show up at the Wiman 
office. 








—22 this is a ‘business filled 





dale has:not only been.an' inveterate. 


Continued on Page Twe. . 





A COUPLE OF BACK BAY MATTERS — 





Senet, — 


stocking. 


* ert E. Sherwood’s “The Pet- 


of the holiday 








rified Forest,’’ opening on. the. éve} 
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BERLIN'S CLASSICAL MUSE 





of the manual laborer oF to that of 
the hero, > The offe appears to pre 
erdde all but high tragedy or low 
comedy and the other necessitates 
somewhat more objectiveness and 
perspective than obtain in the 
Third Reich. 

Though August Hinrichs, the car- 
termplaywright, is continuing to 
jpooket reams of royalty from his 
‘titrach um Jolanthe,” the broadest 
‘kind of farce about country folk 
and their hog Jolanthe, now in its 
eeond unbroken year at the Less- 
‘img, and though last season the 
State Playhouse brought owt 
Griese’s ‘‘Man Made of Barth," a 
gincere if somewhat ponderous 
peasant drama, atill, for the rest, 
the German playwright’s guild is 
tottering rather uncertainly on its 
young Nasi legs. 

* *# *& 

This year it is again Berlin's 
Staateschaucpielhaus which carries 
eff all honors with its production 
of "Das Glass Wasser,” a com 
by Bugéne Scribe. This centu 
old play, written by a Frenchman 
about Britain's Queen Anne, the 
Duchess of Mariporough, the Vis 
eount roke and their eourt 
Gnd political intrigues, is undiluted 
theatre. Fans and letters, royal 


weight love story threaded throug! 
are its frothy subject-matter. 
England's inexperienced Queen i 


the Whigs by the Duchess of Mar! 


borough, here a worthy mate to he: 
“Tron Duke.’ But the giib Boling 


firmly but ‘with tie velvet hand of 
the courtier OveF into the Tory 


extraordinary career at court is 


Rardly due to any particular quali- 
fication beyond his youth and good 


broke, amd made excellent use of 
iby him to effect the final break be- 
tween Bfitain’s Queen and the 
Duchess. 


tion ef artifice was miraculously 


liant entertainment under the facile 
hand of the director, Juergen Fehi- 
ing. The astiltedness of the dia- 
logue, with its old-fashioned asides 


ised. Precipitous entrances and 
exits throligh doors that opened 
with lightning precision supported 
the crackling speed with whieh 
Fehling whisked by this glittering 
parade of bon-mots, intrigue and 
badinage. 

And it is because Fehling takes 
his eve from the Gallic esprit of 
the dialogue rather than from ite 
English characters that he achieves 
such theatric fireworks, of which 
the choicest morsel fell to Gustaf 
Griindgens with the part of Boling- 
broke. Griindgens, who is also the 
new ‘“Intendant’ (General Man- 
ager) of this house and one of the 





favoritism or disgrace, and a light- 


Germany today 
carry the brittle artificiali 
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GOSSIP OF THE RIALTO 





Continued From Page One. 


Jot of them couldn’t help thinking 
that at least two shows, both musi- 
eal, have been pretty slow in get- 
ting away from the starting post. 
One of them, to be sure, started 
ahd then stumbled. Like its hero, 
Stephen Foster, ‘‘America Bings”’ 
was thought to have died in decent 
obscurity and sore fiscal straits, 
while life and the cast moved on 
last Fall from Boston. Now it’s on 
the way again, and probably will 
be J. J. Shubert’s next production. 
George Rosener, having just di- 
rected the libretto of ‘“Music Hath 
Charms,” is rewriting Kay Kenny’s 
book. Some one else is revising 
Karl Hajos’s score. (To pace it up 
@ trifle, they are also removing 
gome of the interpolated Foster 
gonge—it was too bad, but they 
were @ little slow.) In general, 
things are looking up in your old 
Kentucky home, which is J. J. 
Bhubert’s office. 

. Bomewhat similarly, there is the 
wase of Ned Wayburn’s show ‘‘The 
Year ‘Round:” Originally last 
Autumn) it was announced to 
epen in Philadelphia on Oct. 22 as 
@ revue, It didn’t open in Philadel- 
phia or anywhere eise, and a little 
Jater it was declared to be not a 
vevue but a musical comedy. (You 
have to watch these things, or 
they'll turn on you.) Then, what- 
ever it was, it dropped into silence. 
Comes Mr. Wayburn now with a 
tentative coast: Eddie Foy Jr., 
Mthelind Terry, George Tapps, 
Oliver McLennan and the De Mar- 
@os, and you may hear from the 
whole matter again. 


Some time in January the Cleve- 
land Play House will see the Ameri- 
@an premitre of George O’Neil’s 
first full-length play, ‘‘Something 
to Live For’’—the one the Theatre 
Guild once owned and then released 
in favor of “‘American Dream.” 
First play or not, Cleveland is fairly 
excited about it. Something more 
than that, perhaps, ‘“‘He is a fig- 
ure,” says a Play House bulletin, 
somewhat alarmingly, ‘‘set apart 
by his brilliance—a Marcel Proust 
in the theatre.”’. ... With or with- 
out any bearing on his retirement 
from: Broadway, Elmer Rice’s new- 
est and unproduced play, ‘‘Not for 
Children,’’ will be published by 
Coward-McCann in March in a 
volume entitled ‘‘Two Plays’’—so 
named, just possibly, because it 


will contain two plays. The other 
one is “Between Two Worlds.” bee 
Pauline Lord will not be seen im- 
mediately in anything in this town. 
Hollywood and “So Red the Rose,’’ 
in Maxwell Anderson’s cinema 
adaptation, will claim her in two 
weeks and detain her fer two 
months. 


A man from the Blue Moon De- 
partment reports it simply: An 
English star in an important réle— 
but not the most important—in a 
locally current show, approached 


asked for a reduction of $200 in 
salary. She was getting too much, 
she said; the part wasn’t worth it. 
»»s Apropos of salaries, Mr. Shum- 
lin, concurring with the opinion of 
voting witnesses at ‘‘The Children’s 
Hour,’’ has rewarded Florence Mc- 
Gee with a raise. Appreciation, not 
Christmas. ... And since this is 
about players, it can be stated for 
the records, or for no reason at all, 
that Miss Cornell’s ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet’? almost restored De Wolf 
Hopper to Broadway. She wanted 
him to play the head of the house 
of Montague and he might have 
done it had not a radio eontract 
prevented. 


Without being informed here and 
now, you must have guessed that 
the “American cirous’’ to which 
King Boris of Bulgaria had thought 
of selling his late elephant was that 
one-man American carnival known 
as Billy Rose. Mr. Rose, idling 
through the public prints two weeks 
ago, observed that the King was on 
the point of disposing of a five-ton 
gray pachyderm. The King was un- 
happy and even anguished about it, 
but there it was—the elephant was 
eating more than the rest of the 
royal household combined and some- 
thing had to be done about it. Mr. 
Rose, looking forward to certain 
festivities he plans for next April, 


sounded good to him. The cable 
Cost $14 and requested information 
on age, condition and customary 
details of the elephant market. Two 
days later, reading the same public 
prints, Mr. Rose observed that. the 
elephant had died: of advanced 
years and general debility. The 
King grieved royally. Even Mr. 
Rose, though he must have trem- 
bled at his narrow escape from a 
doubtful bargain, was pretty sad 





about it. 
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réle with his incisiveness and sts 
pérb flourish. 

The anniversary of Schiller’s 176th 
birthday gives cause for a fulsome 
efop of his rather verbose plays. At 
tHe Volksbiihne (Peoples Stage) aA 
indifferent ‘“‘Jungfrau von Orl * 
ig managing to stay just | 
éRough to run through the list of 
its subscribers. Herta Saal, new to 
Berlin, is not the actress nor per 
s0hality to imbue this inspired and 
inspiring maid with anything 
more than unaffected competenee, 
The play was directed by Count 
S0ims, this year’s head of the Volks- 
bithne. He would do better to stick 
t@ the mere representative duties 
of this large institute. In Ger 
many’s socialistic state, the People’s 
Stage was a rich, wholly self-sup- 
porting organization. Its members 
‘were working men and small trades 
people and in the time of Mupres- 
sionism this house was its foremost 


ekpOhent. It was here that Toller’s 


“Massemensch” under the direction 
of Fehling started its revolutionary 
maroh. Today, this stage has shed 
all tendency to experiment. 
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It is more than 


& clean show, It is that only inci- 
dentally, Tt is a gripping drama- 
} tigation, carefully and powerfully 
man jexecuted, of a universal theme— 
im. |the struggle of human faith. The 
fact that the dramatization ef the 
piece has been achieved without 
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this country is thinking. 
Broadway ia not provincial. It is 
@, perhaps the, great Amerioan in- 
atitution. 
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with the same good. cheer and mers 

timent as 50 other new years have been 

greeted in that historic resteurent. 

Splendid food, superb imported 
excellent music. 
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3 IN BEHALF OF A CRITIC 





; Mr. Behrman Tells 


‘Rain From Heaven’ 


By 8&8. N. BEHRMAN. 
N Aug. 27, 1933, there ap- 
⸗ peared in these columns an 
article called ‘‘The Sentimen- 
: tal Journey of an Exile” by 
‘Alfred Kerr. An editorial note pre- 
ceeding the article informed the 
æz* that Mr. Kerr had been for 
y years the dramatic critic of 
‘the Berliner Tageblatt and that he 
, “fone of the many Jews who 
“are no longer free to practice their 
“profession in Germany.’’ The ar- 
_ “ticle, written with a lightness of 
. touch and an extraordinary urban- 
ity certainly non-Teutonic, told of 
the author’s wanderings from Ber- 
lin to Prague and fece Arague to 
Vienna and Zurich and from Zurich 
‘to Paris. It ended with the quota- 
tion from the German poet and 
dramatist, Friedrich Hebbel, who 
‘wrote in his journal on leaving 
Paris: ‘‘May this city flourish long- 
er than any other city in the world.” 

When I read this article I hadn’t 
the faintest idea that I was to put 
its author into a play. Could Ihave 
fallen a victim to the insidious delu- 
gion that gayety and charm are the 

_ meringue of superficiality? When 
aman writes of his delight at watch- 
ing girls deliciously snub-nosed 
while sitting at a café table in 
Prague or of being ravished by the 
voices of the ladies in Vienna, can 
he feel so keenly the deprivation of 
his position and métier dt home? I 
read the essay, felt the ingratiation 
of its charm and then forgot all 

‘ about it, having never until that 
monient heard of the author at all. 

e* * & 

Some months after this, during 
the Winter, I went to call on Dr. 
Rudolf Kommer, the sage of Czer- 
nowitz, and was pottering shame- 
lessly about among his books and 
magazines while the (to use Mr. | 
Woollcott’s phrase) mysterious Ru- 
dolfo was engaged in arranging a 
luncheon party over the telephone. 
I came upon a German magazine 
published in Amsterdam which dis- 
played on its front cover the names 
of Klaus Mann and Thomas Mann 
and Alfred Kerr and Aldous Hux- 
ley. When the luncheon was finally 
arranged I asked Dr. Kommer 
about this magazine and he told me 
that it had been sponsored by a 
group of German literary exiles, 
voluntary and involuntary, with the 
collaboration of foreign writers like 
Huxley and Wells. 

‘Dr. Kommer mentioned Alfred 
Kerr; and I remembered the ami- 




































I had, after all, not forgotten him. 
There he was, docketed in a special 









radish. 








able flaneur of Prague and Vienna: 


brain-cell—Kerr, dramatic critic, ex- 
ile, likes snub-noses, feminine Vi- 
ennese voices, little sausages called 
‘“talianys’’ served with wild horse- 
It appeared that Alfred 
~ Kerr was not merely an unrealizable 

and‘ remote dramatic critic travel- 
» ing on pleasant trains to escape an 
# umrealizable ukase; it apfeared that 
& he wasareal person whom Kommer 


of His Sources for) 


does from its original starting 
point. The meeting between: Kerr 
and Hauptmann became only 6 nar- 
rated incident in the finished play, 
but it seemed to me then, and still 
does, an essential conflict. There 
they were, these two men, two ar- 
tists, two civilized men, two es- 
sences of what the race might hope 
to be—the author of ‘‘The Weavers’’ 
and the author of an exquisite poem 
in which a man mourns the untime- 
ly passing of another artist who 
might have become a friend. Here, 
in the great man’s quiet study one 
might hope for the emergence of 
a spirit and an understanding 
transcending the clamors and feroc- 
ities of the marching, lustful mobs. 
Here, in a clear vapor, might rise 
an emanation so distilled and power- 
ful that miraculously it might de- 
lethalize those other and headier 
exhalations from the test-tubes of 
the poison gas chemists and from 
the heated breaths of thé dema- 
gogues. Because if not from this 
room, from where else? That it did 
not come—this for me—was essen- 
tial tragedy. 
* *# 8 

For the mob is the same in nearly 
all countries whether it engages in 
a pogrom in Russia, an Armenian 
massacre in Turkey, a book-fire in 
Germany, a lynching-bee in Ameri- 
ca. One does not expect anything 


Maxine Elliott's Theatre. 





The Photograph Shows Robert Keith, Anne Revere, ‘ 
Florence McGee, Katherine Emery and Katherine Emmet. ; 
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was refused, rehearsal rules for 
actors were inserted, the dramatists 
withdrew from all participation in 
code business, and a stiffer ticket- 
control system was evolved. 
Arbitration and collective bar- 
gaining with -its handmaiden, the 
right to strike, it. developed, are 
strangers, and while managers are 
granted the right by contract thus 
to settle differences with actors 
and dramatists the stage hands and 
musicians will have nothing of it. 
The first code promised actors 
relief from abuses of the rehearsal 
period, but the restrictions did not 
arrive till the last hearings. The 
restrictions limit the hours per day 
a director may call upon his play- 
ers to stand by. 

From the beginning of NRA the 
dramatists refused to be classed as 
either employers or employes. 
Washington upheld their contention 
and they accepted membership on 
the first Code Authority with the 
understanding they were outsiders 
sitting in. Now they are merely 
looking in if they are giving any 
thought whatever to the proceed- 
ings and apparently there is no 
means of forcing them te partici- 
pate. 

Briefly, the new ticket rules call 
for the licensing hy the Code Au- 


Vandamm Studio. 


fun: Above Is a Scene From the Most Discussed Play in the City—‘’The Children’s. Hour,” at” 





from it but massacre or senseless 
vilification on the ‘‘stinking breath’’ 
which nauseated Shakespeare. Iso- 
lated fragments of the mob are 


-LONDON ENJOYS SOME CHINESE TEA 3 





equally predictable in their conduct 
and, therefore, for the playwright 
quite uninteresting. There is no 
surprise in them: they may be re- 
duced to the generalizations of the 
crowd-psychologist. When one 
drunken moron (whether in dinner 
{clothes or overalls) murders an- 
other in a brawl over a woman it is 
only a sanguinary bore. There is 
not here any of the dignity of 
tragedy. But should George Ber- 
nard Shaw, for example, have 
walked across Adelphi Terrace one 
day and killed J. M. Barrie in a 
quarrel over Mrs, Patrick Camp- 
bell that, for the. dramatist, would 
have been news. For it would have 
involved a struggle beyond the phys- 
ical contest between Mr, Barrie and 
Mr, Shaw. The tragedy would in- 
here not in the death of Mr. Barrie, 
regrettable as that might be, but 
in the sudden destruction of Mr. 
Shaw’s acquired characteristics by 
his inherited ones. 

Ne * 2 ®@ 
Such a. destruction is visible in 
this poignant confrontation of Al- 
fred Kerr and Gerhart Hauptmann. 
We are so used to slaughter that 
the doleful mass-necrologues of his- 
tory no longer give us pause, Mr. 
Lloyd George tells us of several 
hundred thousand men needlessly 
murdered at Passchendaele by Sir 
Douglas Haig. Well, we think that 
was careless of Sir Douglas Haig. 
We read of a government-engineered 


Lonpon, Dec. 14. 

ARS ago, when I was a 
young naval officer in the 
China fleet, I went to a 
Chinese theatre. Having now 
seen ‘“‘Lady Precious Stream’’ per- 
formed in London, I wish that my 
recollection of that far-off evening 
were less vague, for ‘“‘Lady Pre- 
cious Stream’’ has been adapted by 
S. I. Hsiung from a traditional 
Chinese play, and the piece I saw 
in China sprang also from very an- 
cient sources. But I have forgotten 
even its name, presumably because 
it never had a name that I could 
read or pronounce, 

What I remember is that the play 
was seemingly endless. An enor- 
mous audience strolled in and out 
according to their own inclination; 
they ate and drank in their places 
and chattered affably to their 
neighbors; indeed, they behaved— 
except when it suited them to do 
otherwise—as if nothing at all was 
happening on the stage. Meanwhile 
the play went on continuotsly. I 
remember no interval nor the fall 
of any curtain, Scenes were changed 
by property men, who walked for- 
ward with a door or a window and 
dumped it down in the middle of 
the stage. By walking through the 
door in one direction the actor cre- 
ated an outdoor scene; by walking 
back again he created a domestic 
interior. 

* * 





‘ © knew quite well, that he was in ad- 
}-dition quite the most distinguished 
“dramatic critic in Germany, that 
* people sat up nights to read his 

notices, that you might get a very 
good press from everybody and be 
profoundly unhappy if Mr. Kerr did 
not like you. This was close to 

« home. In Dr. Kommer’s study on 
» Beventy-ninth Street Alfred Kerr 
‘© gained in nearness and intensity. 

* * — 


Moreover, he was not a dramatic 
critic alone—he was a distinguished 
writer. Dr. Kommer fumbled among 
the serried piles on his writing desk 
and volumes emerged signed by Mr. 
Kerr: ks of travel, books of 

* dramatic criticism, a book of verse. 
“.A poem called ‘“Tolstoy—1916’’—sin- 
* gular prophecy—hberates the great 
*" man for deprecating thé Russian 
© revolutionary movement. Another 
* poem written during the war pre- 
sents a remarkable fusion of skep- 
" ticism and intense patriotism. There 
> are s exquisite ironic verses on cham- 
ber music parties and an extraor- 
dinarily evocative lyric to a literary 
man\whom Kerr had met for a few 
minutes at a party, toward whom 
* he -had .felt- a flash. of sympathy 
which contained the potentiality of 
a real friendship and of whose death 
«3 he had just heard. 
* | After” this Personally conducted 
— Note: ‘through ‘Kerr’s’ poetry, Dr. 
; Kommer told me of Kerr’s long 
a friendship and devotion to Gerhart 
} Hauptmann, how he had propagan- 
-dized and written with all the elo- 
4 Quence he could summon, in season 
@ and out of season, year after year, 
in praise of his hero and how dur- 
« ing the political crisis marked by 
} the election of Hitler, the Grand 
§ Old Man turned his back on Kerr, 
© @g he 4id on all his friends and as- 
» £0Glates who did not measure up to 
t the new standardization. When I 
walked home from Dr. Kommer’s I 
, saw that scene of Kerr’s repudia- 
tién by his friend and hero. I saw 
Mr. Kerr coming in to Hauptmann | 
expecting the familiar and mellow 
tage (I could visualize Haupt- 
4 from his pictures—he looked 
te ‘Goethe. Kerr, in this twilight 
. daydream walking home through 
_the New York December dusk, I 
vie as young, ardent, dark, 
antic. Actually, I am told, he is 
a man of 64 with an Assyrian beard 
- and * children.) 
* 2s @ 


lan this scene, which probably 
*mever occurred until it did to me, 
but Which when it did emerge 
“meant that I was condemned to 
, Write the play which I started a few 


“days: later-and which was to move 



















































































































































































































































































































famine in Russia in which 3,000,000 
people die and it may occur to us 
that such a government is willful 
but actually it is not, possible to 
visualize malnutrition on such a 
scale. The truth is that these vast 
lapses from civilization are so con- 
tinuous, so wearisomely repetitious 
that they become literally unimagi- 
nable and boring. If they were at 
all imaginable would they recur so 
devastatingly? I knew a charming 
boy who told me he would goto war 
in a minute though he didn’t be- 
lieve in it because he couldn’t with- 
stand the excitement. I gave him 
Laurence Stallings’s ‘‘The First 
World War.” He said: “It’s awful, 
but just the same I’d go to war if 
war were declared because I 
couldn’t resist the excitement.”’ 


One had the impression of being 
a spectator of. an elaborately sig- 
nificant but completely casual and 
unselfconscious ritual. Now and 
then a character would step clean 
out of the dramatic action, advance 
toward the audience and begin what 
was sometimes a long, intimate 
chat and sometimes a violent ha- 
rangue. I gathered that they _al- 
ready knew, from certain symbols 
attached to him or to his costume, 
who he was—whether hero or vil- 
lain or man or magician; and that 
he was now further explaining him- 
self to them before plunging into 
the drama. $ 

Before a decorous English audi- 
ence and with the assistance of a 
reader to bridge gaps in ‘what, I 
imagine, is now a much abbreviated 
narrative, ‘‘Lady Precious Stream”’ 
uses the same method. It has this 
great advantage over any other 
Chinese or pseudo-Chinese play that 
I have seen in England—that it 
takes its own technique for granted 
and does not, for example, use the 
English unfamiliarity with visible 
property men as an opportunity for 
irrelevant humor. No doubt, the 
Chinese dramatic formalism has 
been greatly simplified for our ben- 
efit, but, such as it is; it does not 
mock at itself to make foreigners 
giggle. 


But the battle which might have 
taken place in Gerhart Haupt- 
mann’s study reveals the impasse 
in which the human race is suffo- 
cating with a vividness, as far as 
the playwright’s problem is con- 
cerned, beyond battlefields and hol- 
ocausts and carnage. For one thing 
you can’t get a battlefield on the 
stage—you can get a man on the 
stage, a superb specimen-man wita 
a facade conveying nobility and 
when you get him there—and his 
opponent—you have history and the 
past and the present and future— 
as a scientist may have a disease or 
its antidote in a drop of water—all 
these innumerable deaths and the 
arresting savior. 


The result is an entertainment of 
genuine and unexpected charm. 
Nothing is more pleasing in it than 
the straightforwardness of its story- 


‘MERRILY WE ROLL— 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 


This play, which multitudes adore ‘moat, 
Develops. backward, hindside foremost; 

It tells of Richard Niles, a playwright, 

Who learned that True Art didn’t pay right; 
And thus in Act the First we find him, 
With all his better days behind him, 
Successful, selfish, rich, ungrateful, 

Despised and altogether hateful. 


Acts Two and Three, in due recession, — 
Explain our hero’s retrogression, 

How, bit by bit, adversely fated, 

His character disintegrated, — 

So that he wrote for money, only; 

And spurned old friends and left them lonely 
Against the views that all acknowledge 

He phrases well when leaving college, 


In youth, I'll say he acted better 

To pay his way, an honest debtor, 

By doing trash at highest prices ~ = «© 
Than if his Works were Elmer Rice’s. 

He failed to give us plays to win him 
Esteem, because it wasn't in him. 

And wherefore did he slump that sadly? 














far away from this locale and this 
original impetus as most writing 


— He married (twice) exceeding bedly. 


\ tension to subtlety and consisting 


telling, which we may, if we will, 
call naiveté, but which is in fact 
perfectly suited to the story that is 
told. 

Once upon a time there was a 
Prime Minister - who had three 
daughters’ of whom the youngest 
and the most beautiful was the 
Lady Precious Stream. She would 
not accept’ any of the suitors ap- 
proved by her father but allied her- 
self instead to his gardener, Hsieh, 
and went off to live with him in 
blissful poverty. Soon after their 
marriage they were separated, he 
being summoned to a war in the 
Western Lands;' and the play re- 
lates how he became a king in that 
far-off ‘country and how, after 
many adventures, he returned to 
Lady Precious Stream and led her 
back in triumph to her proud fam- 
ily that had cast her out. 


& es — 
No attempt has beem made to en- 
tangle this legend in the mesh of 
modern psychology. Nor has it 
been overlaid with poetic affecta- 
tions. If it has a moral-I failed to 
perceive it, the whole merit of the 
thing seeming to be its freedom 
from any kind of didacticism and 
its tolerant, light-hearted,  shrug- 
ging humor. How slow and how 
burdened is our method by com- 
parison! Determined to preserve a 
naturalistie illusion and at all costs 
te forbid our actors direct com- 





munication with their audience, we 


are 


of dialogue whenever we wish to 
explain who a new character is and- 
what part he has in. the story. 

Mr, 
these difficulties by permitting a 
new characteg to introduce him- 
self. 
and-So, My wife is the lady in the 


red 


I have come now on a visit to my 
father-in-law and it is my inten- 
tion to persuade him, if I can, to 
agree to a little plan that I have 
in mind. 
now. I shall go into the house and 
find him.’’ Whereupon the speaker 
turns round, knocks on an invisible 
door, 
threshold, enters and. bows to his 
father-in-law, who, surrounded by 
other. members of the family; has 
been seated in our view through- 


out 


What I have just written. is not 
an extract from the play itself but 
an illustration of its method, That 
it is generally applicable to con- 
temporary themes no one would 
suggest, but, applied to a legendary 
story, it has a rewarding effect of 
effortless speed. 
matic technique what story-telling 
by word of mouth is to novel-writ- 
ing in the naturalistic manner, 


thority of all ticket brokers with 
whom the managers may do busi- 
ness. The license is in form a con- 
tract with an accompanying bond 
which is forfeited if the broker vio- 
lates any of the terms of the con- 
tract.. The manager, on the other 
hand, is forbidden to deal with the 
unlicensed broker and his penalty 
for doing so is denial of the priv- 
ilege of using the licensed brokers 
to distribute his tickets, plus any 
penalty the Code Authority may in- 
voke in the courts for a violation 
of NRA. In addition the terms 
of the contract have been drawn 
to parallel the rules of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau as they relate 
to the resale ef tickets, and that 
Federal arm has usted to coop- 
erate. 

When the license was finally sub- 
mitted recently to the brokers the 
situation was further complicated by 
a minority, but an important group 
because its members specialize in 
front, which is to say high-pre- 
mium, tickets, refusing to take out 
licenses and post bonds in the 
knowledge they might easily lose 
them and the belief -they could con- 
tinue to operate by procuring tick- 
ets either from the box-office or 
other brokers. Furthermore, their 
attorney is threatening to enjoin 
every one connected with ticket 
regulation. 

The whole ticket business is rap- 


bound to elaborate subterfuges 


* * ®& 
Hsiung cuts through all 


“IT am,” he says, ‘Mr. So- 


dress whom you already know. 


He is waiting for. me 


steps over an invisible 


the little monalogue. 


It is to our dra- 
ernment found itself helpless to do 





the first code. Enough managers 


CHARLES MorGAN. are opposed to any kind of regula- 





® SCENE SHIFTING ON: THE SEINE 





Paris, Dee. 4. 
E GOUT DU RISQUE,” by 
the veteran Alfred Mortier, 
which has recently been given 
at the Théf&tre des Arts, is a 
rather surprising production for 
this erudite explorer into the liter- 
ary history of the Italian Renais- 
sance, It is not a costume play of 
that period, as were his other 
works, but a modern boulevard 
comedy of intrigue, with little pre- 


entirely of a series of theatrical ef- 
fects furnished by an ingeniously 
contrived plot. 

Wanda Meseo is the mistress of 
@ politician in. a Balkan country. 
His -name is Wassilief. When the 
curtain rises she is living in a lonely 
villa at Monte Carlo and has sent 
her servants out for the evening in 
order that she may receive a new 
admirer, the Comte de Lanval. We 
soon learn that the latter is a jewel 
thief, whose real object in coming 
to the ‘house is to steal the lady’s 
necklace. This does not disconcert 
her, however. Indeed, she rather 
welcomes the discovery, for it puts 
the young man into her power and 
enables her to use him for her own 
ends. For—here the plot thickens— 
Wanda is really a spy, who has only 
become the mistress of Wassilief in 
order to assist his political rival by 
robbing him of an important paper. 
' When de‘Lanval is arrested not 


of an absolutely genuine police in- 
spector’s pass—a Stavisky touch 
which greatly delighted the audi- 
ence—but his victim actively co- 
operates in securing his immunity. 
He has little difficulty in obtaining 
the paper, and—having restored the 
necklace—departs with a check for 
50,000 francs and a gracious smile 
as the reward for his services, 
* * & 

Naturally, the gracious smile 

haunts him; and when we see him 


necklace—not unnaturally, because 








only is he found to be in possession | 


piness; but Wanda is bored. 
when Wassilief turns up again, 
ruined, and begs her to return with 
him Belkanwards, in order to re- 
store his fortunes by fascinating 
and betraying his chief enemy, she 
accepts. But the French authori- 
ties will not allow Wassilief to leave 
the country. 
who, as the curtain falls, 
with her to undertake the job. 


At the little Studio des Champs 
Elysées there is a three-act piece 
about parliamentary life and its 
temptations, 
wise, which is written and acted in 
so amateurish a way that it would 
not deserve mention if it were not 
for the delicately pathetic one-act 
play which precedés it. 
called ‘‘l’Autre Lumiére,’’ and its 
author, Jean Delage, is a young 
journalist. 
turn home of a man who has been 
blinded in the war. He had been a 
sculptor, and-he is in, despair to 


So 
gone but he has become a burden. 


him believe her. 


So it is de Lanval 


sets out | Comédie Francaise. 


* * 


feminine and other-|twenty-five years ago. 


This is 
stage. 
The subject is the re-| play. 


without dramatic instinct. 


idly approaching a climax. The gov- 


anything toward enforcement under 


think that not only is his occupation 


The tenderness of his wife restores 
his courage and his hope. She per- 
suades him that hearing and touch 
can replace sight, and she makes 


“L’Otage,”” by Paul Claudel, has 
been added to the repertory of the 
It is a digni- 
fied work, and the nobility and re- 
ligious fervor of its most exalted 
passages hardly show any of the 
ephemeral quality which might be 
expected to date a work written 
Its style, 
its language and its feeling would 
therefore fully entitle it to the hon- 
or which is now paid to it, if these 
things were really sufficient to jus- 
tify the placing of a play upon any 
But “‘l’Otage,’”’ in spite of 
its literary value, is not a stage 
Its author has conceived a 
dramatic theme, but has treated it 


Heng the History of the Drama’s Stewardship of the Twelve 
: Months That Are Now Closing 





order: 


nights; 
night; ‘“ 





REPERTORY 


WALTER HAMPDEN — This 
week at the Forty-fourth Street 
Theatre. The current reper- 
tory matters go about in this 

“Richelieu’”’ 

day, Wednesday and Saturday 

acbeth”’ on Tuesday 
let’? on Thursday 
night and Wednesday and Sat- 
urday afternoons; ‘‘King Rich- 
ard III” on: Friday night. 





on Mon- 


By splitting the ranks of the ors 
ganized opposition the managers 
won terrain on another battlefield, 
For the first time in history stage- 
hands and musicians came out bold< 
ly in favor of legislation for Suns 
day performances of_legitimate at- 
tractions, and since these gentle- 
men wield more influence through 
ballot casters than the managers, 
the chances of favorable action in 
Albany at the next session are bet- 
ter than ever. Heretofore the man- 





















Centre. 


Equity, at a 


regulations, 


solved, 


not inviolable. 








. Pur Carr. 


notices. 


between codes, 


tion to prevent those who favor it 
getting resulta without more help 
from Washington, while practically 
all of the brokers prefer no restric- 
tions. The cards are further stacked 
by a certain section of the theatre- 
going public which will pay the 
gouge rather than sit back of E 


The inability of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to penalize any one for 
breaches of ticket rules during the 
first months of NRA removed fear 
from Broadway and during the 
Summer, when there was a hiatus 
things got out of 
hand to the extent that all the old 
abuses are being practiced today. 
The proprietors of one of the big- 
gest musical successes have stripped 
their box office of tickets upstairs 
and down, in violation of the rule to 
retain 25 per cent for direct sale to 
the public; the bosses of another 
musical. sent for the ticket men be- 
fore opening and demanded $1 per 
ticket, while all up and down the 
street palms itch at sight of a ticket 
broker, the owners of many of said 
palms knowing said brokers are 
selling their wares for gyp prices. 
If the new code proves no more 
effectual than the cld, two sources 
of power remain. One must remain 
a secret for the moment. The other 
was contained in a warning uttered 
by Frank Gillmore, president of 
recent code meeting. 
Mr. Gillmore stated he would use his 
influence to have his body and the 
other organized groups outlaw those 
producers who brought disrepute on 
the Code Authority by flouting its 
A similar threat was 
voiced last year by Fred Dempsey, 
I, A. T, 8. E. (stagehand) repre- 
sentative on the authority. If this 
should actually come to pass, the 
ticket. problem would be — 


Without considering the merits 
of the cases, the managers came out 
on top in brushes with other organ- 
ized groups. In the ‘‘Waltz in Fire’’ 
arbitrations the producers of the 
play won two verdicts, one a judg- 
ment of $500 and costs against the 
Dramatists Guild for what the arbi- 
tration board termed an arbitrary 
misuse of power, the other a slap on 
the wrist of the author, his agent 
and the Guild for stopping the play. 

Arbitration awards do not set up 
precedents, as do court verdicts, 
but the outcome caused the kindling 
of bonfires in the managerial camp 
because it proved the dramatists’ 
contract, which many managers 
feel contains iniquitous clauses, is 
Neither arbitration 
board denied the right of the au- 
thors to make any kind of contract 
they could with the producers, but 
both said in effect that there was 
such a thing as overdoing it, even 
when backed by contractual rights. 

The actors, on the other hand, 
received their first adverse decision 
to the tune of $40,000 damages at 
the hands of a court on the ground 
that Equity was fesponsible for 
closing a play by pulling out its ac- 
tors. The award was subsequently 
reduced to $13,165—and an appeal 
will probably be made. 
the final verdict, the managers do 
not feel the same sense of triumph. 
It is a curious fact that Equity, pre- 
sumably made up of more tempera- 
mental individuals than the Drama- 
tists Guild, as an organization is 
much more reasonable and temper- 
ate. When it comes to putting on a 
show the dramatists, individually 
gentle souls, as a group can out- 
star the most volatile leading wo- 
man suffering from a bad set of 


Whatever 


agers have fought a lone fight for 
the privilege of doing what every 
other entrepreneur of theatre en- 
tertainment is allowed to do, law. 
or no law. This is all that some 
managers want, the privilege of 
giving Sunday performances as 
long as their competitors are al+ 
lowed the right. The more en- 
lightened are in favor of a day off 
for actors, realizing a stale perform-~ 
er is no asset, and furthermore, 
from another materialistic stand- 
point, that certain plays would be 
Sabbath box-office duds. 
Dramatists and managers com< 
bined to defeat the Dickstein Bill, 
which would exclude all foreign art- 
ists except of proved or exceptional 
ability. Equity, badgered by its own 
jobless, had to fight for this legis< 
lation, which would make the De~ 
partment of Labor the arbiter of 
foreign talent and transfer the cast~ 
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Two forms of free shows assumed 
sufficient proportion during the 
year to give the managers pause. 
One, the performances given al 
fresco in parks or indoors in schools 
and conservation camps are not 
considered competitive by most 
managers. Rather the belief is 
general that some good is done to- 
ward educating a new public for 
the theatre by thus giving them this 
first taste of the spoken drama, 
“After much discussion in Washing- 
ton, units of unemployed actors 
were finally formed. They are paid 
salaries from CWA funds, the 
plays they present are donated, for 
the most part, by authors and man- 
agers, while Equity provides a 
fund for expenses the government 
can’t cover. 

The other type of free show, .the 
radio broadcast, lodged itself se- 
curely in the managerial hair. A 
second theatre, this one in the 
Street of Hits, was annexed by one 
of the large broadcasting chains to 
be used as an auditorium te which 
patrons are admitted free to watch 
and to listen to artists, some of 
them recruited from the stage, per- 
form before the microphone. ‘‘Un- 
fair, unfair,"" cry the managers, 
who have no supporting advertisers 
enabling them to exhibit their 
wares without admission charge. 
Protests have been lodged with the 
NRA, committees have been ap- 
pointed to sit with like bodies from 
the | Motion Picture and Radio 
Codes to discuss’ the situation, Also 
the matter is to be called to the 
attention of the Federal Communi- 
cations Board. 

It is unlikely that any govern- 
mental body will deny radio the 
right to give free shows. Even if it 
did, the admission charge could be 
placed so low the order would be- 
invalidated, There are two possi- 
ble outs—relief could come from an 
edict stating that radio entertain- 
ment is to be heard, if at all, as it 
was designed to be heard, through 
a loud-speaker and not in the pres- 
ence of the microphone, or through 
union groups forbidding their mem- 
bers to participate in radio shows 
before audiences. 

s* ¢* # 

“The spoken drama and its step- 
child, the cinema, continued to draw, 
closer together, whether they liked 
it or not. The interchange of artists 
became a regular occurrence if not 
a deliberate policy, while the cin- 
ema continued to invest in produced 
plays or their own productions, 

The movies did not buy as many, 
plays for screen purposes; they did 
not then pay as great a total for 
them nor as high a price for any, 
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“Sailors of Cattaro.”” 
~ Charles Thompson, Martin Wolfson, Abner Bibesman, George 


‘Down Fourteenth’ Stre@ Way, They Are Telling the Story of the Auutian Navy's 


Shown on the Stage of the Civic Repertory Theatre Are 








one in 1984 as in 1933. The top 
price this year was $65,000, dgainst 
$110,000 last year. The total for all 
purchases was about $350,000 under 
1938, while the total number of pur~ 
chases was twenty-four as against 
thirty-two. The reason for the 
shrinkage was not a lack of in< 
terest, for the movies were never 
more sorely pressed for material, 
but a complete destruction of values 
as a result of the clean picture cru- 
ers literally months the 

es aided production by backing 
— * One of the most costly dra- 
matic and one of the mort elaborate 
musical productions of the year 
were by the novies, and 
there were other productions which 
were made possible by their finan- 
cial sinews. 

A new development was the re- 
vival of picture making in the 
studios in and «djacent to New 
York. If the plans of certain power- 
ful interests allied with the indus- 


ager, to paraphrase the poet’s 
, n words, depends on whether or not 
Vandamm Studio. he was lucky — ————— 
Revolt, Calling For the Broadway truism 
John’ Boruff - 1984 and will probably hold fer 
— » = tyears to come that business is never 
Tobias and Robert Reed. pad for the show they want to see, 


ing centre to the United States 
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NOTES ON 
‘A THESPIAN 
CROONER. - 
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¢ 7° ‘By wal JONES. | 


4 


pases 





coulda act—for a half minute, 
at least. The movies incline 
to agree with him. Not only 
mime before the camera, but 
clowns, trapeze fliers, jugglers and 


ae 


crooners, who can pack all they|- 


have into the space of a minute. 


Thia is not to hint that there is| | 


anything of the minute-man in 
‘Bing Crosby, who proffers a light- 
comedy performiatice in ‘Here Is 
My Heart.” His work was not done 
piecemeal; it is all of a piece. He 
. may be a crooner, but he is no syn- 
thetic Thespian. Long before he 
had crooned to any noticeable ex- 
terit Crosby had acted. For a year 
he had toiled under the eye of 
Mack Sennett, that master of the 
sock-and~-buskin school, who be- 
lieved acting should be kept. up to 
the point of collapse, like sand-hog- 

under. pressure, or, pounding 
rivets for a bonus. 

Mr. Crosby sings frequently in 
pictures and out of them. He has 
a wavy, husky and confidential 
tone, the notes sung glissando and 
with harmonics. The husky reso- 
mance is greatly esteemed these 
. days. Whether or not a tenor is 
a disease, baritonism is a malady 
in Bing. Crosby's case. The huski- 



























































A HISTORY OF THE OBSCURE QUICKIE 











By LEWIS JACOBS. 
[eee poe te 





ture made in Poverty Row 
on a shoestring; the creature 
on the double bill the neigh- 
—— movie is ashamed to ad- 
vertise. Until the arrival of the 
talking pictures the quickie had a 
fighting chance to make a profit. 
Its production cost less than $3,000; 
$4,000 was considered fortune 
enough to make an “epic.” In 
comparison to a major production 
costing $50,000 to $60,000, the 
quickie did have an opportunity, 
providing its entertainment values 
were not too hackneyed, to eke out 
an existence. 

But with the arrival of sound, a 
picture’s cost was doubled. ‘‘Might 
as well go into the snatch racket’’ 
is the way one quickie producer 
summarized it. No quickie ‘pro- 
ducer could afford to gamble, espe- 
cially with the mechanical aspects 
of sound still uncertain. Review- 
ing those frantic. days when the 
major studios were spending thou- 


one could readily believe that 
quickie producers had actually 
abandoned writing motion pictures 
for writing ransom notes. With 
their literary abilities—trained in 
lingo of melodrama and hombre ver- 





These Are Anne Shirley and O. P. Heggie in “Anne of Green 
Gables,” Continuing at the Roxy. 









ness is due to nodules on the vocal 
cords. If they diminish, or the sur- 
geon deems it wiser to remove 
them, Crosby may be a baritone, 
but will probably retire at once to 
his chicken farm. And Lioyds, 
which has insured Crosby’s voice 
against improving, will be out 
$100,000. 

In Crosby’s scrap-book are two 
photographs of himself, in groups 
taken at Gonzaga College in Wash- 
ington. One is of the glee club in 
which he figures as an impassive, 
rigid youth in a boiled shirt, grip- 
ping a pair of cymbals. (He never 
did advance beyond cymbals.) The 
other is of his elocution club. 

Thwacking the cymbals, Mr. 
Crosby developed a sense of 
rhythm. The Padre he drew was 
hipped on proper enunciation, the 
words ‘to come rounded and trip- 
pingly on the tongue. For his ex- 
ploits with “My Name Is Norval” 
and “Spartacus to the Roman 
Gladiators,” Crosby won a medal 
and a padded Tennyson. 

“Tf I am not a singer,” he says, 
"“T am a phraser. Diseur is the 
word. I owe all to elocution.” 

The rest of Crosby’s career—he 







nacula—there is rio reason why they 
would not have made a success of it. 
Some .of the more ambitious 
quickie producers decided to study 
this jabber addition to the cinema— 
without investing any of their own 
money, of course. They became 
spies, nmiasquerading as gargoyles in 
costume pictures of the major.pro- 
ducers. Here they watched the new- 
est stage discoveries, imported from 
Asia, Europe, New York, Hicks- 
ville and the Salt Mines of Kansas, 








Pictures for Week Ending Jan. 3. 


"ie Ming,” rth Katharine Repos ‘Paes 


Path Bing Grosby end Kitty Oartisie’ 
“SE Sa A 


RIVOLI—‘ *? with 
Wallace Pens een and Adolphe 
through Frida 


enjou. 
CAPITOL—“Fi *” with 

FIFTH AVENUE PLAYHOUSE—Fitc- 

korna fran Gamia Stan,” a Swedish 


























All Others, 
Joan Crawford, Clark Gable and Rob- 
ert Mon ontgomery. 
Prag Tice 


OXY—“‘Anne of Green Gables,” with 
oo Shirley ond Tom Brown. 


YFAIR—“I Sell Anything,” ‘with “Three Songs Lenin * 

at O’Brien; “I Am a Thief,” with Savas lan: sim divested emote before a microphone—the in- 
Ricardo Cortez, opens tomorrow morn-| Dazega Verto : 

ing. , SEVENTY-NINTH STREET —— strument no one in Hollywood knew 

ASTOR Babes in ° today;| —‘‘Kaiserwalzer,” a German language anything about. Silent actors, direc- 


Woman” opens tomorrow. 
mixiten "alae te the Clouds,” wi 
Lyle Talbot; ‘“‘Best Man Mf with 
Edmund Lowe and Jack Holt, starts 


34 * tors, technicians Were discarded, It 
— Pe en Hd. was a midsummer’s night. dream in 








tomorrow sunny California for any elocution 
CAMEO—““Don, Roti Feodor LOEWE vi LEXINGTON aa nin? ||student who. could ‘pronounce 
WESTMINSTER CINE ‘ ny and tomorrow * ge Shakespeare before a microphone; 


STER CINEMA—“Man of 
Aran,”’ directed by Robert Flaherty. Vannes Year's Day through ‘Thured for “sound engineers’? who had an 


RKO PALACE—“‘Bright —— with | LOEW'S ZIEGFELD—* — I. C. S. diploma; for Little Theatre 
riey T 1 a s Dunn, - ? 
— — * ant er gi —* impresarios. who had produced 


FIFTY-FIFTH STREET Pt PLAYHOUSE 
‘“‘Waltz Time in Vienna” and ‘Thine 
Is My Heart,”? German musica! films. 

CRITERION—‘‘West of the Pecos,”’ with 

Richard Dix 


New Year's Day through Thursday. 
LOEW'S. METROPOLITAN (BROOK- 
oe Painted Veil,’ with Greta 


* ——— ‘Broadway oa 
Oth Warner Baxter ‘aa Myrna me 


Maeterlinck in undress. A Mardi 
Gras of mad spending to sign any 
one who had ever set foot behind 
footlights. Those were the days! 








BIJOU—A program of Mickey Mouse 
and other cartoons 


LENOX LITTLE THEATRE—Matin STRAND On gg ia ee in the * * & 
only cnareowe Sates mle — TSS antigen Pa Sn The public was crazy for noise. 






| Singers. yapped away for ten min- 
utes at a time. Orchestras bel 


RKO OOKLYN)—“Bright 


Year’s Day through Thursday. ALBEE (BR 
Eyes,” with Shirley Temple. 
— “Here Is 


EIGHTH STREET PLAYHOUSE—“The 
Divorcee,”’ with Fred 





has lived thirty years—is simple. 
After his graduation from the Sen- 
nett academy and.a period of star- 
ring in two-reel comedies, he be- 
came‘a Minnesinging diseur, con- 
fined, largely, fo the lanes of the 
Paramount grounds. He admits he 
has small head for business. His 
brother Everett manages affairs for 
him in the two-room headquarters 
at the studio. 

Two secretaries do nothing but 
slash envelopes with the dogged in- 
dustry of oyster-openers. The first 





PARAMOUNT (BROOKLYN 
My Heart,’ 


Ginger —— — * with Bing Crosby. lowed. Tap dancers banged. The 





the door and moves off laden with 
7,000 photographs and four bags of 
letters,: on -which Crosby pays a 
handsome postage. 
ten photographs went to Reykjavik 
and three to Lorenco Marques. 


written, there should be pondering 
on the improved status of the 
troubadour. 
Vidal had a sad time of it, by all 
aceounts. They lived on crumbs. 





ef each month, a truck backs to 


King’s English barked. The sound 
and fury which advertised itself as 
“dialogue pictures” played to capac- 
ity -houses. Studios couldn’t pro- 
duce: fast enough. Said one of the 
gargoyles removing his disguise and 
running to the film vault, ‘‘I have 
an idea.”” Rummaging about, he 
found an old Western—a silent—and 
to it he synchronized hoofbeats and 
gunshots. Poverty Row came out 
of retirément and ‘watched «with 
bated breath the box office results 
of this daring experiment. It 


upon by dogs, they wandered about 
twanging guitars—lyrical press- 
agents, at a penny fee, for the 
Capone barons who wanted their 
wives sung up as more beautiful 
than anybody else’s. 

Crosby also sings under commer- 
cial auspices. He sings one night 
a week for a firm of cigarette bar- 
ons. Before that he sang for a 
cigar potentate. It all helps him 
to piece out the income of a quar- 
ter of a million dollars a year. 








Last: mailing, 








When the history of our times is 









Ronsard and Pierre 








Lean, snag-toothed and furtive, set 








AND TURBULENTLY, FLOWS THE RHINE 


clicked! Then followed a frantic 
race to storeroom and vault to sal- 
vage flickering silent quickies, to 
give them narration, sound effect, 
or cannonade, as they demanded. 













— BsRLIN. 
HE German film industry is 
holding its breath. Another 
one of those official thunder- 
bolts has struck it and left 
it numb. For two films, already 
before the public and arousing no 
objection from that quarter, were 
ordered to be withdrawn from the 
screen. A third picture in embryo, 
with director, cast, scenery, cos- 
tumes and studio all-set for pro- 
duction, was clipped in the bud. 
The straying film child is to be 
whipped into falling in line. 

The first picture to be stricken 
was the Lloyd film, A Child, a 
Dog, a Vagabond,” which came 
out at the Kurfiirstendamm and 
Friedrichstrasse theatres simul- 
taneously. It told the unpretentious 
atory.of a young man who finds 
romance during a week-end in a 
small town. The second object hit 
by Dr. Goebbels’s missile is the 
‘Westropa film, ‘‘Love Conquers,”’ a 
musical soap bubble which burst 
without leaving a trace in the film 
annals. 

It has. long been evident that Dr. 
Joseph Goebbels, Minister of Edu- 
cation and Propaganda, is. keeping 
a benign official eye on the cellu- 
loid strip. The promotion of the 
German film has been part of his 
cultural prograih from the very be- 


ginning. To assure it financial sta- 


dility he was instrumental in found- 
ing the “Film Bank,” a State or- 
ganization which supplies neces- 





The inspiration of one quickie pro- 
ning counter to State policy or n&| aucer became the slogan for hun- 
tional socialistic beliefs but because dreds of others—‘‘quickies with 
they are “superficial, tasteless, noise.” 

void of any imagination, misusing However, they took no chance 


cut tak, wane tee &e., to turn with dialogue; neither they nor 
. m ware, 
So important has this issue be- their cast spoke intelligible Eng- 
lish. Or, if they did, could not 
come that the front page Sunday 5 y 7 
P afford the $500 per reel royalty to 
ecttorial Of one cf — the electric companies for record- 
—* — t. newspapers (and Ger ing. The bootleg sound systems 
press is regimented) tries to ined Co ent 
prove, by the somewhat roundabout | ™ aay epeneh, —E— 
way over Russia and its Potem- 
kin” film, that a rigorously instilled 
political belief and Russian official 
interference as well as official sup- 
port completely warped the film in- 
dustry there which bore such ex- 
ceptional promise. This: last-born 
pet of the “Arts” needs a wider 
berth and a ready but passive sup- 
port to reach that high cultural 
point which Nazi Germany seems to 
expect -f it. Anyhow, this con- 
troversy has added little to stabilize 
an already restless, unsure and 
much hampered industry. 
Considering“the cautious strain- 
ing by the-censorial sieve, the num- 
ber and success of the American 
films shown here is amazing. The 
Fox film ‘‘Cavalcade” has had s0 
Many encores one has given up 





lancing companies. Naturally, 
these funds are not handed out 
promiscuously; production cost is 
figured out with meticulous ac- 
curacy; director, cast and tech- 
nical staff are passed on and the 
manuscript purged or bolstered up 
according to its wants. Later the 
Reichsfilmkammer (State Cham- 
ber of. Film) was set up with its 
dramaturgical department to which 
every single film manuscript has to 
be submitted before production can 
be decided upon. Though the office 
of the State Film Dramaturg is 
supposed to be advisory only, 
practically seen it is censorship. 
How much private opinion is preva- 
lent in this department is shown by 
the judgment handed out on one 
manuscript that ‘“‘they could not 
possibly see how this story could be 
filmed,’ an answer somewhat out- 
side the premise of this film offi- 
cial. Nevertheless, because of that 
the story was subsequently not 
filmed. 

A State of such rigid -political 
tenets as the Germany of today en- 
forces these as a matter of course 
in all its departments. Up to now 
the verdicts of the German Film 
Board of Censors seem to have 
done ample justice to them. But 
now, suddenly, the German film 
makers are confronted with a third 
cerisor, Dr. Joseph Goebbels him-~ 
self, who personally stopped the 
run of the two films. He expressly | M 
states that the barring of these two 




















































doors sl » guns shooting, or- 
chestras j , horses and cars 














sary production funds for the free- 


pictures. is not due to ‘their run- 








seems to cut out a few hundred feet 





Mary Astor in “I Am a Thiet” 
Due Tomorrow at the Mayfair, 


re , 





of dialogue and give way to that 
much more footwork of our female 


sands perfecting sound in secret, b 


sound effects were synchronized: 





















CEP MOREL" 7m Be 


An Analysis of the: — Products Which — — 
~.  . Hollywood’s Poverty Row 


snorting—sufficient noise to begulle 
a non-critical audience. It paid un- 
believable dividends and made pos- 
sible the promotion of more capital 
to produce new quickies—with some 


es 3s #8 : 

At this propitious moment the 
gangster film made its début—keep- 
ing the young ’uns from attending 
school and stimulating Poverty Row 
to new production heights, Here 
was subject matter they under- 
stood; now they could tell—with 
caret sound perfected—if a muggy 

was reading his lines right; if the 
cut of a double-breasted suit on a 
moll’s boy friend was snappy 
enough, or if a gat was carried in 
the right pocket. Mere trifles to 
a major studio who can afford tech- 
nical experts, but to a quickie com- 
pany such details are an important 
economic factor in the life of. its 
producer. Although the box office 
returns of these underworld melo- 
dramas were not. phenomenal, 
quickie production was kept alive 
rapid turnover and cheap over- 
head. 

Today the quickie flourishes, but 
its producer seldom grows rich. 
Budgets now..total fifteen thousand 
and for those that can show a con- 
tinuous profit, financial resources 
ean: be obtained from major com- 
panies whose productions still cost 
five-times as much. 

Most of the quickie producers 
‘consider themselves actors, auth- 
ors and~ Girectors, supervising 
everything from the” selection of 
the. ingenue's costume to the hag- 
gling for the camera’s rental price. 
Invariably their actors are those 
has-beens whose names were in 
marquees: before the. World War, 
pitifully antiquated in appearance, 
style and value. When they hire a 
second-rate star, secret low-price 
arrangements are made so the 
star’s prestige .with other com- 
panies will not be depreciated. 
When they cannot afford such a 
name for more than one day, as 
many scenes as possible are shot, 
afterward employing the back of 
some extra to substitute for the star, 
with the audience none the wiser 
for the deception. 

* ¢ ® 

Quickie companies own no stu- 


Land raise negative and. laboratory 


the day,,instng free Jocatige wiien- 
ever possible. They hire a cam- 
eraman with his own equipment 


work by a lien on the prospective 
film If they are making a west- 
ern, casting is done in the streets 
of Poverty Row from a_ second 
hand car; if melodrama, “‘special’’ 
arrangements are made with third- 
class agencies who supply actors 
eager to exchange salary for the 
proverbial break at stardom, Stories 
are rehashes of the current major 


ate from the paths of mediocrity, 
manufacturing unhflinchingly miles 
of rubber-stamp celluloid under the 
guise of entertainment. 

The quickie is shot in seven or 
eight-days, often far info the night 
on three or four of these. Con- 
tinually. harassed for time, the di- 
rector compromises on everything 
as long as something will appear on 
the negative, and since all engaged 
on the film know. it’s a quickie, 
every one stands ready to sacrifice 
for economy and speed. 

But regardless of how far-fetched 
or lurid their methods and produo- 
tions are, their advertising is even 
more so. Consider these sample 
blurbs gleaned from any of their 
publicity press-sheets: 

Colossal Action Drama! 

Mighty Epic Of The Westif 

Breathtaking, Weird, Uncanny, 
Tremonstrous Mystery!!! 

Nevertheless, quickie producers 
wistfully maintain and surround 
themselves with all the grandeur of 
the majors. There isn’t a quickie 
producer who doesn’t brag he’s a 
literary, directorial and financial 
genius. There isn’t a quickie pro- 
ducer who doesn’t talk in ten fig- 
ures about his latest “‘epic.”” There 
isn’t a quickie producer who doesn’t 
think that, given half an opportu- 
nity, he could startle the motion 
picture industry with his picture- 
sense and ideas. There isn’t a 
quickie producer who doesn’t think 
he can turn out better pictures 
than Irving. Thalberg, Darryl Za- 
nuck, Arthur Hornblow Jr., Hunt 
Stromberg, Pandro Berman, Ken- 
neth Macgowan or B. P. Schulberg. 
There isn’t a quickie producer who 
doesn’t go around borrowing car- 
fare and saying: ‘‘Wait till you see 





dios. ‘They rent studio space by 
rae 


my next picture—” 





EISENSTEIN TO GOEBBELS 





PPARENTLY tired of the fre- 
ny quent citing by Paul Joseph 
Goebbels, the Nazi propaganda 
chief, of ‘‘Potemkin’’ as a work to 
be imitated, if possible, by the co- 
ordinated German” motion picture 
makers, Sergei M. Eisenstein, the 
director of the great Russian naval 
film, recently wrote an open letter 
to Dr. Goebbels. ‘It is given as fol- 
lows by the Pariser Tageblatt, an 
émigré German newspaper edited 
by Georg Bernhard in the French 
capital: 

“I don’t doubt that under the 
term ‘Armored Cruiser’ you include 
not only ‘Potemkin’ but also the 
whole triumphant development of 
our film art during the last few 
years. We.all know that only real 


life, the truth about life and the 


realistic presentation of life can 
serve as the basis for genuine art. 

“What a work of art a truthful 
film of the Germany of today could 
be! But truth and National Social- 
ism cannot be reconciled. He who 
is for truth cannot line up with Na- 


tional Socialism. He who is for 
truth is against you! 

‘‘How do you dare, anyway, to 
talk about life any place? You, who 
are bringing death and banishment 
to everything living and everything 
good in your country with the ex- 
ecutioner’s ax. and the machine 
gun! You, who are executing the 
best sons of the German proletariat 
and are scattering to the four cor- 
ners of the earth all those constitut- 
ing the pride of real German aci- 
ence and of the cultured people of 
the whole world! 

“How do you dare to ask your 
film artists to give truthful pic- 
tures of life without enjoining 
them, first of all, to trumpet forth 
to the world the torments of the 
thousands who are being tortured 
to death in the catacombs of your 
prisons and in the casements of 
your jails? 

“Where do you find brazeriness 
enough to talk about the truth at 
all after you have erected such a 
Babylonian tower of infamies and 
lies in Leipzig?”’ 
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“Superior to ‘The Great Waltz’ — 
» humor and epirit. 
—SENNWALD, N.Y. TIMES. 
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Clark Gable in “Forsaking All 
Others,” at the Capitol, 
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NEW YEAR'S 


“THE CAPITOL HAD A CROWDED ) HOUSE. 
SCREAMING WITH LAUGHTER!” 


—— 58 
Marching into a merry, mad 
second week at the Capitol ! 


Joan CRAWFORD | 
Clark GABLE 
Bob MONTGOMERY £4 


in “FORSAKING ALL OTHERS” 


EVE feo the CAPITO! 
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KATHARINE HEPBURN 
in “THE LITTLE MINISTER" 


AN RKO RADIO PICTURE i 
On the Stage—A spectacular revue “Kaleidoscope,” staged by Leonidof?, with 
Mile. Nirska and Nicholas Daks. Symphony Orchestre direction Erno Rapes. 


Doors open at 12 Noon, PICTURE AT (2205, 2:94, 5208, 702, 1008. STAGE SHOW: | 
AT 1:96, 4:25, 6:54, 8:28, First Mervanine Seats Reserved...PHONE COtumbes 5-0595. 
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“IRRESISTIBLE” 
‘Anne Shirley 
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John Beal and Katharine Hepburn in the Film Version of Sir James Barrie’s “The Little Minister,” the 
Current Attraction at the Radio vag Musie Hall. 








A BACKWARD LOOK AT THE 1934 CINEMA 








In Which the Department, With a Depeeestory Shrug, Salects 
The Outstanding Films ofa Crowded Year 


tal and physical disintegration from 
the strain of waiting for an un- 
seen fate. . 
English-speaking edition of a no- 
table French photoplay, was the 
tragic story of a Japanese noble- 
man who obtained naval informa- 
tion by using his wife as a shield, 
and then atoned for his sin by com- 
mitting hara-kiri. The. film was so 
shrewdly produced that it assumed 
the noble, 
qualities of the classical drama. 


HIS is the season when the 

film reviewer fortifies every 

one’s suspicions regarding his 

probable escape from a home 
for backward boys by participating 
im the barbaric custom of naming 
the ten best photoplays of the past 
twelvemonth. This.department suc- 
eumbs to the lunatic and suicidal 
pastime only out of a whimsical re- 
gard for the memories of the gen- 
tlemen who first began this habit 
of leading with the chin. It is im- 
possible not to be touched senti- 
mentally by the reckless courage 
and the mystic faith which enabled 
them to hurl an arbitrary list of 
titles at the public’s head, secure in 
the conviction that the matter end- 
ed there. I therefore submit the ten 
best films of 1934 in an adjoining 
column, together with a warning 
that any ome ‘who is able. to. peruse 
it without losing his temper should 
immediately reserve a room in the 
psychopathic ward at Bellevue. 

* * &* 


. BACKWARD glance at the 
amusement pages of this wan- 
ing year shows that THs Times 

published reviews of 478 photoplays, 
of which 143-were in alien lan- 
guages. During 1934 the cinema 
bored, exalted, amused, irritated 
and excited me. It made me laugh, 
ery, clench my hands, yawn, look 
for the nearest exit, make faces at 
the screen, talk to my neighbor, 
acratch my ear and wipe away a 
furtive tear. Forty films, in the es- 
timation of this ardent filmgoer, de- 
served high praise. If an emotion 
akin to ancestor worship did not 
foree me to select ten, I should ex- 
hibit a glimmer of intelligence this 
Sunday by listing the entire forty 
in a single grouping. Nevertheless, 
a road show Voltaire, I am prepared 
to die in defense of the chosen ten, 
and also in defense of Everyman’s 
right to disagree with them. Criti- 
cism is inevitably a form of auto- 
biography, Since the cinema, like 
every art form, is a path of escape 
and release, the chosen titles. are 
eloquent'in their revelation of the 
dark personal shackles which fetter 
one Mman’s soul. In addition, you 
must consider the imperceptible 
factors of human ‘chemistry which 
lead a man to admire one photoplay 
on a particular evening and deplore 
a work of possibly equal merit the 
following — 





























































































EADING aul the sal is It Hap- 
 Denea One Night, because of 

*my. solid eonviction that it 

was dee every way the most enter- 
taining picture of the year. In it 
Frank Capra, perhaps the most 
skillful ‘director in. Hollywood, told 
a simple romantic story so per- 
fectly that filmgoers who were un- 
aware of the superb technical skill 
that went into its composition were 
none the less. charmed by its delight- 
ful humor and warmed by its wise 
and gracious humanity. . . ,. W.S. 
Van Dyke’s The Thin Man was an- 
other superb specimen of film- 
making, a cynical and urbane 

_ gereen comedy which set a high 
mark for technical craftsmanship. 
. « » Robert Fiaherty offered a 
» unique and beautiful example of 
the pure cinema in his Man of 
Aran, which told of a primitive 
Irish family and its constant strug- 
gle for survival against the hungry 
geas and the arid land. . The 
gcreen drama of a great banking 
family, The House of Rothschild, 
‘was a distinguished historical film, 

_ presented against a vast and 
eighteenth century 

eanvas and told with humor and 
excitement. . . . In Our 


‘from his feet. . His 
drama~of a cooperative farm for 
the unemployed was, despite its 
flaws; a. brilliant declaration of 
faith .im the importance of the 
cinemaijas a social instrument... . 
John ews The Lost Patrol was 


which told how a British patrol in 
the Mesopotamian desert, cornered 


which Laurence 
called 
not only an important and memo- 
rable document but also a signifi- 


Moore’s One Night of Love achieved 
a high level of excellence. 
dition, its technical recording was 


a striking psychological drama 


. The Battle, an 


tragic and inevitable 
The photographic history 
Stallings slyly 
The First World War was 


cant example of the documentary 
or newsreel film. . . . Both in its 
humor and its classic melody Grace 


In ad- 


so fine as to encourage Hollywood 
to consider the possibilities of opera 
on the screen. In no other talk- 
ing photoplay have the soaring 
notes of the upper registers been 


reproduced with such accuracy. 
. It is easier; to understand 
the virtues of the British-produced 
Catherine the Great after seeing 
“The Scarlet Empress,’ . which 
manipulated the same_ historical 
material. The photoplay also of- 
fered American film audiences 
their first glimpse of Elizabeth 
Bergner, -who is among the great 
modern-day actresses. 
* * * 
r~\F this apologetically offered 
Q decalogue five bear the Holly- 
wood. trade-mark, two were 
produced independently, one was 
from England, one from France 
and one, ‘“‘The First World War,’’ 
came out of the film libraries. I 
append below a more generous list 
of thirty photoplays which, in the 
estimation of this column, repre- 
sent the more memorable phases 
of the 1934 cinema: 
Anne of Green Gables 
Babes in Toyland 
Barretts of Wimpole Street 
Broadway Bill 
Count of Monte Cristo 
Crime Without Passion 
Death Takes a Holiday 
Don Quixote 
Gay Divorcee 
Judge Priest 
Little Friend 
. Little Man, What Now? 
Little Miss Marker 


Merry Widow 
No Greater Glory 
Of Human Bondage 
One More River 
Petersburg Nights 
President Vanishes 
Pursuit of Happiness 
Queen Christina 
Tarzan and His Mate 
Tell-tale Heart 
Treasure Island 
Twentieth Century 
Viva Villa! 
Waltz Time in Vienna 
Wednesday’s Child 
We Live Again 
What Every Woman Knows. 
* * * 
NE of the most interesting cin- 
O ema phenomena of the year 
was the increase in the use of 
the screen for purposes of propa- 
ganda and social argument. Eu- 
rope pleaded special causes in a 
variety of photoplays, but propa- 
ganda in unusual quantities was 
manufactured at home as well. 
War and the war-makers. submit- 
ted to bitter assaults in ‘‘The Presi- 
dent Vanishes,’ ‘‘The First World 
War,” ‘“‘Dealers in Death’ and 
“War Is a Racket.” The Warner 
Brothers’ film ‘‘Massacre’’ made a 
vigorous attack upon the dishon- 
esty of government officials in the 
supervision of Indian reservations. 
“The World in Revolt” was a broad 
statement in pictorial lecture form 
of popular unrest as evidenced in 
the political upheavals since the 
World War. The Nazi régime was 
stigmatized in two ‘ate 
pictures, ‘‘Are We Civilized?”’, 
crudely managed bit of —— 
handed symbolism, and “‘Hitier’s 
Reign of Terror,”’ a newsreel in- 
dictment of the German dictator- 
ship. Newsreels also were employed 
in “Ernst Thaelmann— Fighter 


. 











at a water hole by invisible Arab 


* pe 


ment aroused widespread indigna- 
tion among Communists in many 
parts of the world. The under- 
standably partisan German oinema 
defended the Brown Shirt cause in 
two films which were exhibited 
here, “S. A. Mann Brand,’ which 
attacked the German Communists 
and their alleged Muscovite confed- 
erates, and the. patriotic ‘‘Unsere 
Fahne Fiattert uns voran’’ (Our 
Banner Flies Before Us). The Ital- 
ians glorified the Mussolini régime 
and chanted the beauties of fascism 
in ‘Man of Courage,’ while the 
Russians performed a similar ser- 
vice for Lenin and the Soviet State 
in “Three Songs About Lenin,” 
which technically proved to be a 
film of unusual interest. The Rus- 
sians continued to lead the way in 
the employment of political propa- 
ganda on the screen and there was 
no lessening in the American im- 
portation of Soviet photoplays de- 
fending the Stalin dictatorship and 
castigating its opponents. ‘‘Mira- 
cles’’ was a vivid and harrowing 
description of a pogrom during the 
imperial régime. ‘Mass Struggle’”’ 
told of a serf uprising in the 
Ukraine. ‘‘In the Land of the So- 
viet’? was content to describe, in 
newsreel. form, the latest oultural 
and technological achievements of 
the Soviet experiment. Pudovkin’s 
silent film, ‘‘Mother, 1905,’ told the 
story of a Russian working woman 
who was driven into revolutionary 
activities because of the Czarist op- 
pressions. 


Pictures of the Week. 
Don Quixote—G. W. Pabst’s beau- 
tiful and tragic cinema interpreta- 
tion of the great Cervantes novel, 
with a magnificent performance by 
Feodor Chaliapin. At the Cameo. 
Forsaking All Others—Joan 
Crawford, Robert Montgomery and 
Clark Gable in a handsome screen 
comedy which Almost breaks its 
neck striving for whimsy. At the 
Capitol. ... 
A lively little melodrama concerned 
with hi-jinks along the air routes. 
At the Rialto. 


collection of sentimental goo. 


mount. . . 


historical fable. At the Rivoli. 
tine football 


4 youngsters should approve. . . 


Murder in the Clouds— 


Bright Eyes— 
Shirley Temple and a striking new 
child actress named Jane Withers 
in-'an unashamed though skillful 


Anne of Green Gables—L. M. Mont- 
gomery’s rustic classic brought to 
the screen in a humorous and beau- 
tifully made film which should 
please everybody who liked ‘‘Little 
Women.”’ At the Roxy. ... Here 
Is My Heart—Bing Crosby and an 
excellent group of comedians in a 
witty and lyrical farce. At the Para- 
The Mighty Bar- 
num—More of Wallace Beery and 
Gene Fowler than admirers of the 
great showman will approve, but 
withal a gusty and loudly amusing 


+ » » The Band: Plays On—A rou- 
comedy which the 







































Kitty Carlisle, Roland Young and Herey hillis (Bing) Crosby in “Hére Is My Heart,” at the New York 
and Brooklyn Paramount. Theatres. 
Top Centre—Charles Bickford and Mady Christians in “A Wicked Woman,” at the Astor Tomorrow. 


The Strong-Jawed Gentry Are Edmund Lowe and Jack Holt in “Best 
Man Wins,” Due at the Rielto ‘Tomorrow Night. 



























SOUND AND FURY IN REMOTE ASTORIA 





By FRANK 8. NUGENT. 
COURIER from the Astoria 
front dashed into ‘Times 
Square last week with a bul- 
letin relating to the second 

Ben Hecht-Charles MacArthur pic- 
ture, ‘‘Once in a Blue Moon,’’ which 
used to be called “‘Laugh Little 
Clown.’’ Nothing having been heard 
of the opus since the master film- 
makers left the Ramapo Hills last 
Summer and filed notice that the 
picture was completed, the courier 
was welcomed with due formality 
and asked what intelligence he car- 
ried. A bit nonplueed by the ques- 
tion, if not actually minused, he 
stammered so badly that there was 
no alternative but to don the de- 
partmental snowshoes and ear- 
muffs, harness up the dog-sled and 
mush across the Queensboro Bridge 
to the eastern outpost of the 
cinema. 

Those old mountain men, Hecht 
and MacArthur, had left the post 
and were reported on a scalping 
expedition up Nyack way, but, with 
rod and gun, the deadly work at 
the studio was going on. The fate 
of ‘‘Once in a Blue Moon,”’ it soon 
déveloped, was being settled in the 
cutting room and in one of the 
sound stages where a thirty-piece 
orchestra, with a man to every 
piece, was converting George An- 
theil’s score into a series of tiny 
parallel lines—otherwise known as 
the: sound track. 

Arthur Ellis was the man in 
charge of the outting room. For 
eight weeks, he confessed, he has 
been whittling away at the fiim. 
When Lee Garmes’s camera stopped 
—— some 225,000 feet of 
film had been exposed. This has to 


I Sell Anything—Pat O’Brien in a 
minor exhibit which tells of the 
rise and fall of an ambitious auc- 


be reduced to eight reels, or about 
7,500 feet of finished picture. And 
if the reader marvels—as this ex- 





tioneer. At the Mayfair. 


plorer did—at the notion of having 


eo use 295,000 feet to obtain 7;500, 
‘the wit learn from Mr. Ellis that 
there was nothing unusual about it. 
The average producer, says Mr. 
Ellis, would have shot between 
400,000 and 500,000 feet on a similar 
picture. | 

Cutting, confided Mr. Ellis, has 
been complicated by sound. As 
most persons know, dialogue and 
song are filmed simultaneously with 
action; the sound track being a 
narrow margin of irregularly spaced 
lines along the border of the film. 
Hence the complication; a cutter 
cannot trim out a scene without 
deleting the dialogue which may be 
more vital to the story’s advance- 
ment than the scene in which it 
was spoken. 

There is another. complication. 
One scene may have been photo- 
graphed and acted perfectly, but 
the accompanying sound track may 
be bad. On another take the re- 
verse may be true. It is up to the 
cutter then to amputate the good 
sound track and splice it to the 
film with the better picture. This 
art has been so perfected that a 
cutter can take a single word on 
one track. and substitute it for the 
less clearly spoken word.on an- 
other track. 

Leaving Mr. Bilis..to his unholy 
sport of putting words into people’s 
mouths, the.traveler wandered into 
the sound stage where the orches- 
tra was tuning up. They were play- 
ing the score for Reel 3. Only 
the conductor, Brank Tours, was 
watching the small screen where 
Reel 3 was being projected; the 
players had to sit with their backs 
to the screen, through fear they 
might forget themselves and their 
music while watching the picture. 

Mr. Tours was conducting with a 





stop-watch beside him, because it 
is essential that the symphonic ac- 








Against Fascism” to arraign Hitler 
for the arrest of a prominent Ger- 


* 


HEREWITH THE TEN BEST PICTURES 





IT HAPPENED ONE NIGHT, 
with Clark Gable and Clau- 
dette Colbert. Based on a 
story by: Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, screen play by Robert 
Riskin, directed by Frank 
Capra and produced by Colum- 
bia Pictures. Presented at the 
Radio City Music Hall on 





THE THIN MAN, with —- 
Powell and Myrna Loy. 
on a novel by Dashiell Hom- 
mett, screen play by Albert 
Hackett and Frances Goodrich, 
directed by W. S. Van Dyke 
and produced by Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. Presented at the 
Capitol.on June 30. 


ONE NIGHT OF LOVE, with 
Grace Moore and Tullio Car- 
minati. Adapted from a story 
by Dorothy Speare and Charles 
Beahan, directed by Victor 
Schertzinger and produced by 
Columbia Pictures. Presented 
ah the Radio City: Music Hall 

on Sept. 7. 


voompaniment coincide perfectly 
with the action. It wouldn't do to 
have Cossack music while. Jimmy 
Savo and his horse were trudging 
across the screen. And as the Cos- 
sacks may flash on just a split 
second after Savo has been seen, 
it becomes apparent that the stop- 
watch is an important item of the 
film conductor’s equipment. 
Leaving the sound stage for the 
comparative peace of a lunch room 
across the street, the visitor crossed 
pencils with Mr. Antheil, the com- 
poser of the score, and pursued 
further the matter of music by the 
stop-watch. 
Mr. Antheil, whose “Ballet Méca- 
nique” created a near riot when 
first played here in Carnegie Hall 
(it used such “‘instruments” as ah- 
vils, whirling airplane propellers, 
electric bells and automobile horns), 
admitted it was something of a 
problem to compose music to split 
seconds. He has been at the score 
since July, but did not begin actual- 
ly to set it down until mid-Decem- 
ber. He-had waited for the eutter 
to complete trimming the film, but 
the best laid plans went agley: 
every now and then another 30 
or 100 or 200 feet of film would be 
cut out, and Mr. Antheil would 
have to race to his piano and re- 
write his music until it, too, was 
cut to the proper footage. 
Writing a scoré for a film re 
quires a special technique, Mr. An- 
theil says, but -he finds it not un- 
like operatic music. In each case 
the orchestration is background, 
but should at the same time pos- 
sess a narrative quality. 
He divides his score for the 
Hecht-MacArthur pictures into 
seven themes, one for Savo, one for 
Savo’s horse, one for the wagon; 
one for the children, one for the 
soldiers, one for the revolution and 
ane for the aristocrats. He has at- 
tempted to develop them symphon- 
ically, developing each theme and 
inter-relating them. Knowing what 
themes to take, which ones would 
lend themselves to distinctive treat- 
ment, is another matter of tech- 
nique, he said. 
‘‘I- jumped on the horse with both 
feet,’”’ he related smilingty. ‘‘You 
see, it is an old horse, a bony, tired 
old horse. It plods along, barely 
able to pull the wagon. It is comic, 
yet it is pathetic, too. It is a per- 


comfort. Any. year in Hollywood 
is interesting. In 1932 the indus- 
try enjoyed heated words with its 
bankers and in 1988 its concern 
was with the pay moratorium and 
labor troubles. 
edly will be remembered as the be- 


brought better pictures and in- 


THE YEAR IN HOLLYWOOD 








1984 May Be Remembered as the Begin- 
ning of the Sweetness-and-Light Era 


By DOUGLAS W. CHURCHILL. 
HOLLYwoop. 
HE year that ise closing will 
be regarded by the cinema 
for some time as one of dis- 
tinction, as well as of dis- 


But 1934 undoubt- 


ginning of the sweetness-and-light 
era, in which Santa Claus and kin- 
dred illusions ousted realism and 


creased profits to the celluloid’s 
temples. The screen is admitting, 
somewhat against its will, that Cin- 
derella still is the most popular 
heroine who ever lived. 
But if the cinema has been forced 
to clothe the facts of life with a 
certain subtlety, it has also offered 
@ more intelligent and mannerly 
type of entertainment. Pictures 
are better. A review of the past 
six months shows that the screen 
has traveled a quite satisfactory 
distance; a preview of the coming 
half year indicates no abatement in 
progress or quality. The produc- 
tions that are on the fire at the 
various lots justify optimism. And 
if the public remains alert, and it 
is fairly certain to for at least an- 
other year, the product of 1935 
should be most gratifying. 
A résumé of the year shows the 
following: The screen began speak- 
ing in two syllable words; hokum 
in legitimatized form was re-estab- 
lished; decency and good taste sup- 
planted the obvious and the ribald; 
people referred to by the town as 
‘‘class authors” began to be recog- 
nized. 
A prediction for the coming | year 
includes these virtues in elaborated 
form: Better stories on schedule 
than have been noted in preceding 
years. Color, which was dabbled in 
during recent months, will be used 
mpre extensively. The efforts of 
“class authors’’ will be more prom- 
inent. Perhaps even — — 
words will be attempted. 
The Screen Writers Guild made 
its selection of the best scripts of 
the year the other evening, and the 
Academy will hold its election and 
make its awards during the coming 
weeks. While waiting for the Acad- 
emy to settle matters, the studios, 
knowing that ‘‘ars longa, vita bre- 
vis,” have discussed the year’s 
product and have amrived at certain 
conclusions. How much financial 
success influenced the selection by 
the publicity departments is diffi- 
cult to determine. Some of the lads 
were frank in stating that any pic- 
ture that makes money is artistic, 
Fortunately, such an attitude does 
not hold in all studios, and honest 
opinions on their outstanding reels 
were obtainable. But the list that 
follows is Hollywood’s own, with- 
out deferential bows to critics or 
public. 
* * — 

Five pictures of outstanding merit 
at Columbia were noted. ‘One 
Night of Love’’ and “It Happened 
One Night’’ will both come close 
to establishing box-office records 
for the year.. Though it is regretta- 
ble to record. it, ‘‘Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” “‘No Greater Glory” and “A 
Man’s Castle’’ were dismal fin- 
ancial ventures. This studio raised 


ity reared its ugly head, for the 
studio had specialized in the more 
torrid forms of entertainment. But 
it acquitted itself most satisfactor- 
ily. There have been many skir- 
mishes over the reformation, but 
the matter seems to have been ad- 
justed. Among the adult offerings 
that the publi¢ liked were ‘Viva 
Villa!’’, ‘‘Merry Widow,” “‘Barretts | 
of Wimpole Street,’’ ‘‘Thin Man,”’ 
‘‘Sequoia,’’ ‘‘Men in White’ and 
Hal Roach’s ‘‘Babes in Toyland.”’ 
‘“‘Eskimo”’ and ‘Treasure Island,” 
from which much had been hoped, 
were disappointing. Jean Parker 
was the only player the studio in- 
troduced who loomed in December 
as a new star. 
MR ae 
‘Paramount's pictures that made 
good showed a refreshing variety; 
‘Death Takes a Holiday,”’ which 
the studio had viewed with alarm, 
was a gratifying success due to 
great care in the selection of 
theatres in which it played and 
to the exploitation surrounding it. 
Others of the better films,that gave 
new life to the stockholders’ were 
“Little Miss Marker,’”’ ‘“‘Now and 
Forever,” ‘‘Design for Ldiving,’’ 
‘She Loves. Me Not,’ ‘“‘Cleopatra”’ 
and ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch,” although the last was far 
from what had been desired. 
Strangely, ‘‘Pursuit. of Happiness’’ 
met disinterest. Othérs, not so dis- 
tinguished, made satisfactory prof- 
its, 
RKO-Radio is quite delighted 
with the past. Like Fox, this studio 
first embraced the clean-up and has 
profited. ‘‘Little Women’ ig his- 
tory, but it is happy history. ‘The 
Gay Divoreée” will gross around 
$4,000,000, an unheard-of sum these 
days, according to studio estimates. 
“The Little Minister,” a fine pic- 
ture, should do well. ‘Flying Down 
te Rio,” ‘‘Wild Cargo,” “‘Anne. of 
Green Gables,”’ ‘“‘Of Human Bond- 
age,”” “One Man’s Journey” and 
‘‘Sweepings’”’ all turned in laudable 
reports.. Surprisingly, ‘“‘Age of In- 
nocence”’ failed to arouse the cus- 
tomers. This studio brought forth 
Fred Astaire as a potential star and 
increased the prestige of Ginger 
Rogers and Bette Davis. 
United Artists generally does well 
and studio figures for 1934 indicate 
that the year produced only a few 
disappointments. The Twentieth 
Century unit made money on “The 
House of Rothschild,”" “‘The Bow- 
ery,” “Gallant Lady” and “Moulin 
Rouge’’ in the order named. While 
Anna Sten broke all records in 
New York for an “unknown,” Sam- 
uel Goldwyn was forced to look to 
“Kid Millions'’ rather than to 
“Nana” and ‘‘We Live Again” for 
big profits. Edward Small’s ‘‘Count 
of Monte Cristo” probably will 
gross $1,500,000, which is highly 
gratifying. Most disappointing to 
those interested in the finer things 
on the screen was King Vidor’s 
“Our Daily Bread,”’ which, the 
studio believes, missed fire because 
of its proximity to the problems of 
today... It has been shown in but a 
few cities and is being withheld to 
see if some campaign can’t be for- 
mulated which might popularize it. 
While many of Universal's films 
were of an unpretentious nature, 
four gave a gratifying account of 
themselves. ‘Imitation of Life,’’ 
over which this column is at log- 
gerheads with Mr. Sennwald, is do- 
ing an unconscionable business in 
the 

























































































were ‘‘Invisible Man,”’ ‘‘Little Man, 
What Now?’ and “One More 
River.” “Great Expectations,’’ 
which was not only a picture title 
but a producer’s state of mind, 
could better have been . called 
“Bitter Disillusionment” ‘for all: the 
business it did. 

Warner Brothers —— as 
their outstanding offerings “Twéne 
ty Million Sweethearts,’’ ‘Fog Over 
Frisco,’”’ “Dr. Monica,” “Man With 




















Web. 3%. CATHERINE THE GREAT, THE LOST PATROL, with ic: ||fect character for melodic treat- 
ene Gen — d Hele: — —— sec * loft. “Based * ovel ty gee 
; rge an n rs 5 on an : “ 
—— epee = drama by eee Seen. Nichols pars ya horsey —— — ee pier: 1 
uced play rge Hem Wimperis elchior Leng- chols, = 0 
y, screen play by Nun- yel; directed by Dr. © Paul Bun produced. by “A muted trombone, mostly,” Mr. 
J , directed Al- Czinner and: produced by Alex- at 1 Antheil replied. 

' fred Werker and produced by ander Korda for London Films. Rialto on April 3. | At that moment there — 
Twentieth Century Pictures. Presented at the Astor on _ MAN OF ARAN-Produced! ty || tic call from the studio. Mr. Ellis— 
Presented’ at the Astor on Feb. 15. Flaherty released the wicked: Mr. Ellis—had just cut 
March 15. THE FIRST WORLD WAR—A by Gaumont-British. Presented || titteon feet of film from Reel 4. 

THE BATTLE, with Charles of the st the Criterion-on Oct. 19. “Fifteen feet That’s a flat 
Boyer and Merle Oberon. World War; —— te Tru- OUR DAILY BREAD, with ee Mr 
Based on a novel by Claude man ,. with a running ~Karen Morley and Tom Keene. ten seconds,” computed Mr. An- 
Farrere, directed by Nicolas by Stall- § Written, directed and produced jjtheil. And he began humming a 
Farkas and by. Leon ings, for the Fox Film + King Vidor and released by bit of his symphony as he hurried 

ff. ted at the tion. Presented at the Presented at |i back to the studio, already blue- 
Criterion on Nov. 23. on Nov. 8. f the Rieko on Oct. 3, penciling in his mind ten seconds 
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Two Faces,’’ “Midnight bi,” “As 

the Earth Turns,” ‘Dubay 

‘‘Here Comes the Navy,” 

Agent, ” “Mirtation Walk,” * 
able’ and ‘‘Gentienen Ave Bors/* 
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5 the performance of 
“Lohengrin” scheduled 
\ \ for Saturday night, a 
’ total of sixteen different 
operas will have been presented w 
the Metropolitan during the first 
two weeks of the new-season. A re- 
vival of ‘‘Rosenkavalier,”’ the début 
of the new Italian tenor, Dino 
Borgioli, and a New Year's Day 
_matinee performance of ‘‘Tanh- 
haeuser’’ are features of the cur- 
rent. week of opera. 
Complete opera and concert pro- 
‘grams for the week follow: 


Metropolitan Opera. 


“Bohéme,’’ Monday night. 
Mmes. Bori and M 


and Morgana, essrs. 
t), —— Laszari, 
Maiatenta Ft (debut) 
conducting. 


Altglass; 
‘‘Tannhaeuser,’”’ New Year's Day 
7 hg Konetsni and Clark, ana 

Mena, Paitrinieri: Gabor ana Wolte; s 
cay conducting. dee 


**Mignon,”” Wednesday evening. 

Mmes. Bori, Pons and Swarthout, and 

essrs. Hackett, Rothier,- Bada, Ananian 
Wolfe; Schneider will dance and 

will conduct. 
“Forza del Destino, ” Thursday 
evening. 
Mmes. Reth Swarthout and Vettori, 


and Messrs. 

omg Gandolfi, Picco and 
feri; Miss De —— and Mr. Bon- 
figlio will dance Mr. Bellezza will 
conduct. 


“Der Rosenkavalier” 
*5* —— Friday. 


(revival), 


Be pa di — ————— a 
lynn, 

Mmes. P Swarthout and Vettori, and 
—— Crooks, De Luca, Lazzari, Mala- 
and Paltrinieri; Panizza conducting. 

“Traviata,” Saturday matinee. 
Vettori and Falco, 

Ananian, 

* De Leporte and 
will dance; 

‘“Lohengrin,’’ Saturday night. 


Mmes. Manski and Konetzni and_ Messrs. 
fmann and Cehanov- 


" Wriday 


At tonight's —— a a * 


Mm Clark, Swarthout and Mario, and 
—— Pinza, J Bonelli Martin, 
and — 


elletier and Cimara Scoot — 
Concerts Today. 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra, Carnegie Hall, 3 P. M. Con- 
ductor, Bruno Walter; soloists, 
Lotte Lehmann, Paul Althouse and 
Emanuel List (all-Wagner program). 
_A “Faust” overture; preludes to Act I 


and Act. III of ‘‘Lonengrin’’; Act I, from 
“Die Walkuere.”’ 


Rosemary Albert, song recital, as- 
sisted by Sylvan Levin, piano, Town 
Hall, 3 P. M. 

group of caste ie Italian 





erepnin, Gretch 
Massenet’s Le Cid,” 
and a tinal Hnglish g group. 


Bronislaw Huberman, violin re- 
eital, Carnegie Hall, evening, 
Concerto in E .- minor; 


minor 
A 47 (‘*Kreutzer’’), 
Sonata in A major, Op. ¢ 9 
Narcisse es a4 d’Arethuse, from 
the a a Sz 


zymanow: 
Vaise in E. minor, — Posth; Valse, Op, 
70 Chopin-Huberman 


Elisabeth Schumann, song recital, 
Town Hall, pay fe ky * 
der 


Fruehlin um ; 

a bist we feu: ye Wonie  Senubert 

v e 

*R Sa * —S radia 
komme holde Som- 


—— —— 
= — 9.8 traeumte mir; Verged- 


Tienes Bt Sicendenen es 
In dem ‘Schatten — —— 
Nepomuks Vorabend; cls 
; denkst mit aa Boge Walt 


Concert of chamber music, ‘Pierre 
Degeyter Club, 8:30 P. M. 


Wednesday, Jan. 2. 

New. York Civic Orchestra, free 
concert, American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, afternoon. Conductor, 
Eugene Plotnikoff; soloist, “Ruth 
Peter, soprano, and Joseph Wetzel, 
tenor. All-Tchaikovsky program. 


ae and Juliette’; Sym- 
ge a ee 

Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra, Carnegie Hall, 8:45 P. M. Con- 
ductor, Walter; soloist, Hmanuel 
Feuermann, ‘cello 
Symphony No. 3, in G minor Roussel 
*Cello concerto in D major 

**Harold in Tealy”’; Symphony with viola 

**** Srishel ‘Piastro, viola. 


Manhattan String Quartet, Town 


—— 
(Rasoumowsky ) 
Clara Schinskaya, song recital, 


The Studio, 18 West Fifty-fifth 
——— 8:30 vast ake 


Thureday, 2 Jan. 3. 

Rose Tentone, soprano, and the 
Philharmonic-‘Symphony Chamber 
Orchestra of New York, conducted 
by Hans Lange, “artistic morning,’’ 
Hotel Plaza, 11:30 A. M. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Car- 
negie Hall, 8:45 P. M. Conductor, 


owski > 


| Serge Koussevitzky; _ soloist, Albert 


Helen Jepson, — (al Jo- 
seph Knietzer, violin, Hotel Plaza, 
11:30 A. M. (Third Criterion Morn- 
ing Musicale). 


Philharmontc-Sympho 
tra, Carne 

ductor, —— ‘soloist, ‘manuel 
Feuermann, ‘cello. 

Repeating Wednesday ¢ evening's program. 


Victor Chenkin, in, character songs, 
Town Hall, Pp. M. 


, Cau: 


Clarence Adler, piano, and Boris 
Koutzen, violin, sonata recital, 
os Irving High School, 


Boston Symphon — 
Academy of Music, 
P, M. Conductor, Serge —2 
zky; soloist, Albert Spalding, violin. 
“Eine kleine Nach 
atring orchestra (K. ) 
Second Concerto for violin and orchestra, 
Szymanowski 
Symphony in D minor... 


Saturday, Jan, 5. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra, children’s concert, Carnegie 
Hall, 11 A. M. Conductor, Ernest 
Schelling. Program illustrating folk 
songs and folk dances, 

Overture to ** Pourceaugnac’’. 

—— Poiten ** et danse ‘pane, 
ld French. Traditional 
“The Carman’s Whis ote”? Byrd 
ona in D major (‘‘Haffner’’).Mozart 
Scariatti 

u Clair de la Lane.”’ 

Balletta ‘on Gagliarda; & 

Canario 


Carillion and Tourbillon. —— 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Carnegie Hall; 2:30 P. M. Conduc- 
tor, Koussevitzky; soloist, Viola 
Mitchell, violin. 

Violin coo in E major 
Sym “The Four Seasons” 
Symobony’ No. 4, ia Bo * minor 


Eunice Norton, 
Town Hall, evening. 
Toccata and —— in C es Bach 
Piano Variat ron Copland 
Waltz in E fiat, Op. 18; istude in E, Op. 

10, No. 3; Scherzo in ‘Cc sharp minor, os 

Oop 
Davidsbuendlertaenze, Op. Schumann 
Pantomime from —— —— a 


fens 


piano recital, 


Tarantella 


Free orchestral ci concert, es 
politan Museum of Art, P. M. 
—— David Mannes. 

sheng te. 5, in E minor. .Tchaik: 
5* ic Suite, ‘‘Psyche”’ 
Concerto Grosso, in D minor. — — 
Excerpt from ‘‘Siegfried’’ 
Kaiser Waltzes 

Clarinet Ensemble of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society, Bronx 
House Music School, evening. Con- 
ductor, Simeon Bellison. 


Next Sunday, Jan. 6. 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra, Carnegie Hall, . M. Con- 
ductor, Walter. 
Overture to ‘‘The Magic Flute’; Symphony 
in G minor (K. 


Symphony No. 3, in B fiat as 04 Tee 


Dennis Fg ye song recital, Town 
Hall, 3 P. M. 


Concert for “the 1 benefit of the 
Musicians Emergency Fund, Center 
Theatre, evening 


Soloists " scheduled to appear include Lu- 
—— Bori, Lotte Lehmann, Hulda —— 
Grete Stueckgold Glady s Swarthou'! 
Tose Iturbi, Giovanni ‘Martinell! and rans 
itz Melchior; orchestra under the direction 
of Bruno Walter, Walter Damrosch, Artur 
Bodanzky, Fritz Reiner, Werner Janssen 
and others. 


Maganini Sg Symphony, 
Town Hall, 8:30 P - Conductor, 
Quinto Maganini. 


Orchestra and Radio. 
To the Music Editor: 

The radio audience, husky infant 
only yesterday, is a fast growing 
adolescent seeking stronger fare 
and plenty of it. 

The broadcasts we now get from 
concert haljé are so mangled with 
noises and station interruptions 
that the education of this adolescent 
in the gentle art of listening is very 
faulty. It is my conviction that 
Mr. Stokowski is more sensitive to 
these faults than any other con- 
ductor, and that his art, more than 
that of any other conductor we 
know, is able to function at its best 
without the stimulation of the 
“élite audience,” which in a pro- 
vincial city like Hartford often 
steals the show. 

I believe that his orchestra play- 
ing from a studio under the best 
modern conditions would accom- 
plish what the concert hall. cannot 
quite attain in developing a listen- 





* ing audience, which is the greatest 


need of music in America. 

The resignation of Mr. Stokowski 
seems to present a rare opportunity 
for such development, and I wish 
that it might be realized. Ways 
and means are so varied as to lie 
beyond my province; but a sales 
tax on radio equipment would take 
the radio audience off the gratuity 
list, and ‘‘this program is a: pres- 
entation of the radio audience of 
America,”’ would be a refreshing 
change. 

EDITH SAWYER PETTEE. 





Hartford, Conn., Dec. 14, 1934. 


Apeda, N. Y. 


The Manhatten String Quartet, Appearing im Recital Wednesday Evening st Town Hall. 








By RAYMOND HALL. 
Mian, Dec. 15, 1934, 
HE world-wide fame of Pietro 
, Mascagni has created an 
| atmosphere of lively expec- 
tancy for the coming baptism 


of ‘‘Nerone’”’ at La Scala. The long- | 


awaited world premiire is set for 


‘Jan. 16. Requests for reservations 


are already pouring into the Scala 
offices from all Italy and every 
large European city, including for- 
eign tourist agencies, accarding to 
press reports. . 

There is, of course, the natural 
curiosity to hear a new opera from 
the pen that gave the world a little 


Bach/| masterpiece in ‘‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
rahms | cana,’’ the lyric bomb that set off 


a new movement in Italian music 
history. On this, at least, Mas- 
cagni’s fame rests secure, what- 


cever be the ultimate -vardict on his 


other works. Certainly, it is the 
Sicilian canvas above all that has 
endeared him to the masses of the 
world, 

This popular veneration for the 
veteran musician’ from Leghorn is 
manifest wherever he goes. Benevo- 
lent scribes are not lacking who 
venture to predict a repetition of 
the Verdi ‘‘Falstaff’”’ miracle. Their 
optimism is quite understandable. 
It derives no doubt in part from 
the consuming ardor the 71-year-old 
composer has lavished on this latest 
child of his fancy during the past 
two years and more; he has — 
a new man. 

On the cherished subject of his 
Nero, Mascagni has radiated a tire- 


—5 less energy with all who have come 


in touch with him. This youthful 
enthusiasm, a sort of spiritual re- 
generation, could not fail to work 
its suggestion, all the more in that 
it comes as an awakening after a 
long period of creative inactivity 
that people feared was final—over 
a decade had elapsed since his last 
opera (‘‘Il Piccolo Marat’’), com- 
pleted in 1920. 
es: #8 

There is also the circumstance, 
a curious parallel with Boito’s 
*‘Nerone’’ baptized on the same 
stage, that Mascagni’s creation also 
sees the light after a lifetime of 
postponement and considerable re- 
elaboration, especially in the book. 
Boito’s lifelong hesitation was the 
result of an introspective, self-criti- 
cal nature and tormenting artistic 
scruple, Mascagni, though an im- 
pulsive temperament, also feared 
vast canvases. 

Aside from these factors and the 
intrinsic interest of the intriguing 
subject of the mad Emperor, the 
event has been widely press-agent- 
ed. Since the end of 1932 the pa- 
pers have frequently published in- 
terviews with him, or authentic 
stories from his entourage, about 
‘‘Nerone.’”’ Then various private 
auditions were reported, whetting 
people’s appetites, especially after 
a friendly critic proclaimed this 
was uncommonly fine stuff. 

With all this advertising went 
endless speculation, besides much 
real uncertainty, as to what -house 
was to have the honor of the sensa- 
tional baptism. Mussolini had in- 
sisted on Rome as the only suitable 
frame, then relented in favor of La 
Scala. In any case, the Milanese 
theatre will give it a sumptuous 
mounting possible on no other Ital- 
fan stage—the splendors of the 
Boito ‘‘Nerone’”’ are still reealled — 
and this is an added magnet. 

Finally, there is for Italy the at- 
traction of Roman grandeur. Mas- 
cagni has stressed the part played 
by Fascist exaltation of the im- 





perial qity in rekindling his. enthu- 
siasm for a subject of that back- 








AT THE VIGIL OF ‘NERONE’ 





Mascagni’s New Opera 
Set for Premiere at 


La Scala Jan. 16 





looms large in the world's 
mind. Hence I wanted my last 
work, a sort of swan song, dedicat- 
ed to an event from her great his- 
tory. Of all her emperors, Nero 
most attracted me. I have read 
everything on his life * * * and have 
concluded that a man with so many 
enemies must have been a personal- 
ity.”’ 

This and many other things about 
the new opera your correspondent 
was privileged to hear from the 
composer himself in a meeting last 
Spring, during which the maestro 
played and sang at the piano all 
three finales and other important 
excerpts, It is inopportune to antici- 
pate judgments on the music, but 
the book and the composer’s gen- 
eral attitude toward it and the 
score had in this talk illuminating 
sidelights well worth repeating. 

Its genesis dates from his ac- 
quaintance in 1892 with Pietro 
Cossa’s play ‘‘Nerone.”” Mascagni 


is profoundly human dramatist 
of classic culture, and deplores to- 
day’s scant familiarity with his 
theatre. The idea of an opera on 
the artist-emperor took root after 
hearing Emanuel in the tragedy, 
but the attempt then seemed too 
arduous, even at thirty years, and 
there was Boito working on the 
same subject. 

And so the project was shelved 
until the decennial of fascism, when 
times returned ripe for a historic 
opera laid in the Eternal City. An- 
other personage in the Cossa play 
deeply fascinated the musician and 
was, so he told us, a determinant in 
his decision: ‘‘Acte, a woman of 
really great character in the truly 
Roman sense of the word, though 
herself a Greek.” This is the wo- 
man of heroic stuff who gives Nero 
the example of suicide. 

* * — 

As to Nero’s character, the maes- 
tro believes the world has been un- 
just, and Tacitus particularly so. 
He cites the statement of Suetonius 
that the Emperor was an excellent 
poet, a first-rate sculptor, a bad 
painter and an execrable tenor (an 
attenuant for a poor singer to- 
day!), and claims that Nero’s 
cruelty was the result of cowardice, 
since, imbued as he was with 
Oriental paganism, he was the 
most superstitious of creatures. 

However this may be, Mascagni 
has dealt amply with the artistic 
aspects of the matricide’s character 
and emphasizes his dying words: 
“Che grande artista muor!’? (What 
a great artist dies!) While the Cos- 
sa classic furnished both plot and 
text, the first and third of its five 
acts ‘were eliminated, Rossato hav- 
ing been discarded, the late Gio- 
vanni Targioni-Tozzetti, librettist 
of ‘‘Cavalleria,”” made some slight 
additions to the book, 

“With Nero, a dreamer enamored 
of the East, will appear,’’ he re- 
lates, ‘‘all that Roman world which 
he tried to dominate but failed and 
by it was crushed, while the New 
ground, set aside after an early 
Word of Christ appears in the 


— — 
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the heartiest admiration for’ 


|HUBERMAN| 


world as a dawn of peace. Here, 
too, I have followed Cossa. 

“The two women, Acte and Eg- 
logue the dancer, form the lateral 
columns flanking the central pilas- 
ter of Nero and pivot about him in 
a fatal triangle. Eglogue does not 
actually dance on the Bescme but 
her speech is & a fluid musical 


and four scenes, Act I is laid in a 
tavern of the ill-famed Suburra 
quarter of Rome, We witness po- 
litical Giscussions, prognostications, 
evil omens, then the entry of Nero 
incognito in search of Eglogue, his 
wrestling match with a gladiator, 
the revelation of his identity, the 
gladiator’s curses, Nero's engage- 
ment of the man for his theatricals 
and the love scene with the dancer. 

Act II takes us to a terrace of 
the Domus Aurea, where the con- 
flict between the two women comes 
to a dramatic head. The first scene 
of Act It represents a banquet in 
the sumptuous imperial triclinium, 
where the two women meet their 
death, An orchestral interlude sep- 
arates it from the final scene, in 
the hut of Faontes, where Nero 
dies. Acts I and IZ last a half-hour 
each, Act III, with the interlude, 
an. hour and a quarter. 

The protagonist will be Aureliano 
Pertile, the same tenor who had the 
title réle in Boito’s work. Bruna 
Rasa will be Acte, Margherita Ca- 
rosio, Eglogue, and Apollo Gran- 
forte, Menecrates. Mascagni has 


been drilling them ‘meticulously at 
Leghorn before coming to 
for the orchestra rehearsals, 
= 





this time to music in our country. 
It needs money—and plenty of it— 


ported by either government, State 
or municipal subsidies. 

For example, in Paris with a pop- 
ulation of 4,500,000 (less than that 
of New York City) the government 
subsidizes the Grand Opéra and the 


vision and its encouragement of 
the fine arts will help bring se- 
curity to our art institutions and 
to the — 
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POPULAR WRITING ABOUT MUSIC 





New Volimies Which Aim to Inform Layman—A Recent Book on | 


Symphonies—Needs of Public and Problems of Authors 


By OLIN DOWNES. 

Ww shall writers about 

music approach their sub- 

ject. when they are address- 

ing the general reader rather 
than the student, musicologist or 
performer? 

This question, aroused by the re- 
esipt of several books recently pub- 
lished, does not refer to newspaper 
reviews but to the methods of those 
who undertake within book covers 
to communicate something infoyma- 
tive and suggestive to the lay regder 
about the most intangible of; ,the 
arts. 

- To h-pooh this aspect of musi- 
ai discussion by saying ‘that it is no 
use to try to write seriously about 
music for those who do not special- 
ize in this field is to make a serious 
mistake and evade an issue. All but 
the very few people who are tone- 
deaf are susceptible to melody, and 
there are few of these who are in- 
capable of developing taste. A very 
large majority of our public of over 
120,000,000 are people of active and 
inquisitive minds, eager for more 
varied contacts with life, They are 
potential music lovers. There are 
many more of them today than ever 
before. They constitute a magnifi- 
eent objective’ for writers with hu- 
man. sympathies, knowledge and 
imagination, who have experi- 
enced for themselves the miracles 
ef the tonal art. 

— — * &, 8 

In this — — certain phrases 
of the cover blurb of Charles:O’Con- 
nell’s ‘Victor. Book of the Sym- 
phony” are encouraging. The cover 
tells us that this new book ‘‘is not 
written down to any one’’; that it is 
“neither didactic nor condescend- 
img’; that the author takes for 
granted taste and intelligence on 
the part of readers who display 
these qualities in other matters, 
and expects that those ‘‘who enjoy 
veading vivid, beautiful and’ in- 
formative prose that deals intelli- 
gently with music’ will find some- 
thing desirable here, ‘‘and he pro- 
eeeds accordingly.’’ 

_ Whether Mr, O’Connell. modestly 
accepts these tributes to the qual- 
ity of his prose is beside the point. 
The important point is his professed 
approach to his task. He appears 
‘to take it for granted that, the 
reader is more than a moron, to 
-be amused with -bedtime stories 
about the great composers. He does 
not’ seem to feel it necessary to 
purge the book of any pretense at 
substance or information. He récog- 
nizes inferentially. that the. reader 
about music may even be willing to 
“think, and that music,’ for the 
famous man in the street, may be 
worth thinking about—for him. 
* = @ 

In former days we had better 
literature for the layman about mu- 
sic than we have now, or at least 
better books than those widely ad- 
vertised at the present time. Excel- 
lent books on the understanding 
and appreciation of music have 
been written by William J. Hender- 
gon, dean of American music critics 
today, and the late H. E. Krehbiel, 
Henry T. Finck and James Hune- 
ker. These volumes do not include 
discussions of living composers, but 
they prepare the reader to listen to 
music and give him a background 
of the general that equips him ad- 
vantageously for acquaintance with 
the specific. Mr. Henderson’s 
**How Music Developed,’’ ‘“‘What Is 
Good Music?’ ‘‘Preludes and Stua- 
fes,’’ ‘‘Modern Musical. Drift” and 
"The Orchestra and Orchestral Mu- 
sic’’ are books of permanent signifi- 
cance and interest. Krehbiel’s 
“How to Listen to Music,’”’ ‘The 
Pianoforte and Its Music,”’ and his 
Books of Operas should be on 
every music-lover’s shelf. Hune- 
ker’s ‘“Chopin,’’ ‘‘Mezzotints in 
Modern Music’ and “Old Fogy,” 
books which carry the discussions 
as far forward as Richard Strauss 
and Debussy, remain singularly 
vivid and exciting reading. This 
list makes no profession of com- 





pleteness; in fact, confines itself to 
certain contributions by leading 
newspaper reviewers whose knowl- 
edge is enhanced by vigor and bril- 
liancy of style. 

Such books were produced before 
the days of subway reading, in 
which the magazines inform the 
expectant peruser that the article 
he is starting will consume in read- 
ing time just five minutes, or the 
time distance by express from For- 
ty-second to Ninety-sixth Street, or 
the thirteen and a half minutes it 
takes a local to go from 'Thirty- 
fourth Street to Lenox Avenue and 
110th Street. It seems in fact to 
have been decreed that a book’s in- 
formation should not only be pre- 
digested but be boiled down, if possi- 
ble, to the vanishing point of no 
information at all. 

This vicious tendency of books 
designed to lure hoi polloi to Eu- 
terpe’s groves. The bedtime stories 
of these volumes alternated with 
the foggily pedantic affectations of 
those who knew less of music than 
the reader they professed to inform 
about it, or the slightly higher level 
of those mighty ‘intellects which 
had discovered the existence of the 
A-B-A form as well as the first, 
second and aubsidiary themes of 
symphonies, and which, complacent 
in this profound knowledge, hastily 
communicated it to the public. In 
other words, the public asking a 
bread, was given a‘stone. It there- 
upon either refused to buy the new 
books on. music or decided that 
music was, after all, the deep and 
incomprehensible mystery that it 
had appeared to be, and decided to 
leave the subject to the specialists. 

* * * 

As Mr. O’Connell’s press repre- 
sentative observes, the millions of 
people in this country who show 
taste and intelligence in other fields 
greatly need some informed, sincere 
and imaginative presentation of 
musical subjects. The ultimate 
mystery of music, thank Heaven, 
we never shall solve, any more than 
ultimate mysteries of light and 
color or the mystery of the choice 
and arrangement of words which 
make poetry. On the other hand, 
these arts do speak an almost uni- 
versal language, while all the arts 
save music can present the inquir- 
ing reader with a whole body of il- 
luminative and not necessarily 
pedantic literature. Music has yet 
to receive this kind of representa- 
tion in any striking number of 
volumes. 

It may be said that if an art or 
an idea is not represented in such 
@ way as to arouse curiosity and 
feed the interest of the person of 
average intelligence, it is the fault 
of the presentation, and not of the 
subject or the reader. Those who 
write about an art can afford to 
bear this in mind. When they ad- 
dress their colleagues, when they 
undertake a special subject or line 
of research, they can choose their 
method of approach and confine 
their address to a previously in- 
formed audience. That is likely to 
be a specially congenial task for the 
student or critic. But there is a 
great field, and a very rich one, 
for discussion of the broader issues 
of an art with a wider and more 
varied public. Activity in that field 
presupposes individuals who are 
sufficiently trained and sensitive to 
the tonal language to grasp its 
subtler and profounder meanings, 
and capable of integrating the 
world of actual experience and the 
experience of art. 

2 2 &® 

This is a very diffitult task. It 
should not be attempted in an imi- 
tative spirit, or with too much fear 
of being obvious or unsatisfactory 
to sophisticates and to the poseurs 
that most sophisticates are. It is a 
dangerous effort, too, because sub- 
jective experiences of music are dif- 
ficult to convey in any words; and 
if a writer or speaker is not watch- 
ful of himself he will be tempted to 
read meanings into a composer’s 





scores that the composer never in- 
tended. But there is a mean be- 
tween. officiousness and vivid in- 
terpretation which can help the 





reader to his own discoveries in 
music and stimulate him to the 
point of informed and creative lis- 
tening. The method of accomplish- 
ing this is not to be easily or quick- 
ly evolved, but the purpose is a 
worthy one, calculated to enrich 
thought about music and bring 
music and humanity closer together. 
In this field writers who are con- 
scientious, intelligent and communi- 
cative should be given every. en- 
couragement to proceed, and in pro- 
portion as they succeed they will be 
thanked by the public. 

Mr. O’Connell’s book is useful. 
It includes information of the or- 
chestral instruments and pictures 
of them. The hundred and forty 
orchestral compositions are de- 
scribed in some cases too briefly: 
Certain important links in the mu- 
sical chain do not appear, presum- 
ably because these particular works 
are not recorded or presented in 
records deemed worthy of public 
presentation.. But what has. been 
done is a significant gain over pre- 
vious works of this kind. The vol- 
ume furnishes comment and infor- 
mation that will be of assistance to 





many readers. 


‘NOVELTIES OF THE LONDON SEASON ~ 





Vaughan Williams Suite and William Walton's Unfinished 
Symphony Have First Perfo 


By F. BONAVIA. . 
Lonpon, Dec. 7, 1934. 

SPATE of novelties has char- 

acterized the Autumn season 

now ending. The Courtauld- 

- Sargent concerts have intro- 
duced a new. suite for viola by 
Vaughan Williams. Three move- 
ments of: William Walton’s new 
symphony were played at the last 
London Symphony Orchestra con- 
cert. The Cambridge University 
Musical Society gave the first per- 
formance in this country of Ilde- 
brando Pizzetti’s Requiem Mass for 
unaccompanied voices and of ‘the 
concerto for piano and orchestra 
‘Songs of the High Season.”” An- 
other novelty, Stravinsky's ‘‘Perse- 
phone,” I was unable to hear, since 
it synchronized with the Pizzetti 
performances at Cambridge. My 


e jloss, I fear, is irreparable, for, as 


far as I can gather, there seems to 
be little likelihood of a second per- 
formance of Persephone here. 
The Vaughan Williams suite has 
had a friendly if not an enthusias- 


i | tic reception. It consists of a num- 


ber of short, sturdy little pieces 


* which sometimes ‘recall the folk- 


Renato Toppo. 


Lotte Lehmann as the Marschallin in “Rosenkavalier,” at Metropol- 


itan Friday. She Will Also Be 


a Philharmonie Soloist Today. 





song expert and sometimes the 
lover of bluff jests and robust, racy 
humors. It is genial rather than 
gracious and always clever if not 





RUNO WALTER will conduct 
B “A Faust Overture,’’ the prel- 

udes to Acts I and III of “‘Lo- 
hengrin”’ and the entire first act of 
“Die Walkuere” this afternoon at 
the third and last of the series of 
all-Wagner concerts of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony un- 
der his direction at Carnegie Hall. 
Lotte Lehmann, Paul Althouse and 
Emanuel List will be soloists in the 
‘‘Walkuere’’ music, singing the 
parts of Sieglinde, Siegmund and 
Hunding respectively. 

A début of interest will be made 
at the orchestra’s concerts on 
Wednesday evening and Friday 
afternoon, when Emanuel Feuer- 
mann, widely known Austrian ’cel- 
list, will be the soloist, under Mr. 
Walter’s baton, playing the Haydn 
concerto in D major. 

Ernest Schelling will begin his an- 
nual series of concerts for children 
and young people next Saturday 
morning at Carnegie Hall. 


In devoting the programs of six 
recitals within one week to the 
(Piano music of Johann Sebastian 
FBach, Harold Samuel, the English 
Bach specialist, is undertaking 
next week a task which harks back 
for its precedent to a similar series 
of concerts given by Mr. Samuel 
here eight years ago. The first pro- 
gram, on Monday, Jan, 7, will in- 
‘chide the English suite in A minor 
and the partita in E minor, with 
other numbers; the second pro- 
gram, on Jan, 8, evening, the fan- 
tasia and fugue in A minor, the 
partita in D major and the English 
suite in F major, with other num- 
bers. 

The third program, on Jan. 9, 
evening, will embrace the partita in 
C minor and the Goldberg varia- 
tions; the fourth, Jan. 10, after- 
noon, the chromatic fantasia and 
fugue, the partita in A minor and 
the French suite in G major, with 
other numbers; the fifth, on Jan. 
11, afternoon, the D major toccata 
(fantasia and fugue), the G major 
partita and the French suite in 
E major; the sixth and last, on Jan. 
12, afternoon, the partita in B flat 
major, the Italian concerto and 
‘Ouverture in French Style,’’ with 
other numbers. Fourteen of the 
forty-eight preludes and fugues will 
be included in these programs. 


Igor Stravinsky, noted Russian 
composer, who is returning to 
America for a second extended tour, 
will be guest of honor at a récep- 
tion to be given at the Town Hall 
Club a week from tomorrow 
night. Preceding the reception a 
program devoted to music by Stra- 





| vinsky will be presented by the 


| League of Composers, the assisting 
artists to include Olga Averino, so- 
prano; Nadina Fedora, contralto; 
Beveridge Webster, pianist; the 
members of the Gordon String 
Quartet and Nicolas Slonimsky, 


In aid of destitute and unem- 
ployed musicians a benefit concert 
to augment the Musicians Emergen- 
cy Fund at the Center Theatre on 
‘Sunday night, Jan. 6, will enlist the 
services of many celebrities of the 
opera and concert world. Dr. Wal- 
ter Damrosch is chairman of the 
Musicians Emergency Fund. Maria 
Jeritza, Hulda Lashanska, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and José Iturbi have 
been added to the list of those who 
have volunteered their services for 
the benefit, the group already in- 
cluding Lucrezia ‘Bori, Lotte .Leh- 
mann, Grete Stueckgold, Gladys 

. Swarthout, Eva Garbousova, Gio- 


» vanni Martinelli, Lauritz Melchior, 


Bruno Walter, Walter Damrosch, 
Artur Bodanzky, Fritz Reiner and 
Werner —— 


Adrian Boult, one one of the best 
known of the younger English con- 
ductors, will make his début as 
guest leader of the Boston Sym- 
— Phony next week, during the brief 
> holiday of Serge Koussevitzky. Mr. 
Boult, at. present a conductor of 
the British 


_ and at various times conductor of 


£3208 Who Mat-7 His M- -opolitan Début 


in “La Bohime” on New Year's Eve, 


jee 


the London Symphony, the Queen's’ 
Hall Orchestra and of opera at 
, Covent Garden, will include in his 
program for the concerts of Jan. 
and~ 13 Giovanni Gabriele’s 





# officers, training camp in Williame- 





Sonata for Brass Instruments, 
Mozart’s divertimento in B flat (K. 
287) and Elgar’s symphony No. 2 in 
E flat. Mr. Boult was born in 
Chester in 1889. 


The Southern Ca California Sym- 
phony Association is seeking $57,000 
to complete a fund of $125,000 for 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 
Without this money the orchestra 
must disband and the city may lose 
to Philadelphia its popular condu¢d- 
tor, Otto Klemperer. 


Frederick Stock and the Chicago 





Orchestra will give three pexform- 


ances of Bach’s B minor Mass on 
Jan. 8, 10 and 11, assisted by the 
Apollo Club of Chicago and by 
Jeannette Vreeland, Rose Bampton, 
Dan Gridley and Chase Baromeo. 

Tomford Harris, pianist, a native 
of Chicago, makes his first appear- 
ance with the Chicago Orchestra 
at its concerts this week. The West- 
ern audience is later to hear three 
programs conducted by Igor Stra- 
vinsky. 


Emerson Whithorne’s symphony 
No. 1, Op. 49 “‘scored an indispu- 
table success’’ when played by ‘the 





HUBBARD HUTCHINSON 





BRILLIANTLY gifted musi- 

cian and writer about music 

was lost when Hubbard 

Hutchinson of THs Times 
music department died of lymphatic 
leukemia on the evening of Christ- 
mas Day. Grace and sensitiveness 
of style, quick intuitions and enthu- 
siasm for the art he loved were 
conspicuous attributes of his writ- 
ing. There are writers on music 
who have the gift of words without 
very much original perception of 
the secrets of tone, and there are 
admirable musicians who can never 
be very communicative where the 
difficult art of words is concerned. 
Hutchinson was fortunately gifted 
in both aspects of his work. 

He came diregtly by his musical 
and critical inclinations, having 
back of him a long line of scholars, 
professional. men and lovers of mu- 
sic. His mother, Eve. Williams 
Hutchinson, the daughter of a sur- 
geon, and in her youth a gifted 
singer, only relinquished a profes- 
sional career because of family in- 
terests. She had sung, as an ama- 
teur who had attained professional 
standards, with Theodore Thomas 
and the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, at the age of 18. She had taken 
part in various other concerts and 
had sung the title réle in a quasi/ 
professional performance of Gluck’s 
“‘Orfeo,’’ in which she took the title 
part, in Columbus, Ohio. Her 
mother was a brilliant pianist, and 
the four girls of the family, all of 
whom sang, constituted a quartet 
of women’s voices, so that music 
was a constant, accepted feature of 
the home life. The mother’s singing 
was an early and important influ- 
ence in the life of her child. 

On his father’s side Frank Hub- 
bard Hutchinson, though he made 
light of it, traced his descent to Sir 
Thomas More. The family was 
English and Scottish and its repre- 
sentatives came to America some 
one hundred and fifty years ago, at 
first to New England, but soon 
after to Columbus, Ohio. Those 
were still the days of the pioneers 
in the Middle West. The great- 
grandfather, one of the early and 
prominent citizens of Columbus, 
had much to do with the develop- 
ment of the city. He was desired 
by Lincoln as a member of his Cab- 
inet, but was prevented by circum- 
stances of poor health from accept- 
ing the post. Hubbard Hutchinson’s 
father, who came from Vermont, 
was manager of the Bradstreet 
Company for certain of the Middle 
States. The family was a very 
happy and congenial one, and its 
cultural standards were high. 

In his earlier years Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s musical interests were not es- 
pecially encouraged, He entered 
the North High School of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, ‘the city of his birth 
(Dec. 28, 1896), and there became 
editor of the school paper. In 1917, 
his senior year at Williams College, 
he edited The Literary Monthly, led 
the glee club and composed the 
student operetta of the year. 

He attempted to enlist when the 
United States declared war against 
Germany, but was rejected for ac- 
tive service because of poor eye- 


sight. He then worked in a mu-| 


nition factory. Later, when the 
physical requirements for army ser- 





vice were reduced, he entered an 


town and another in Louisville, and 
he gained the rank of lieutenant, 
but never saw active service. 

After the war he was for a period 
music editor of The Columbus Dis- 
patch. He made a year’s trip 
around the world. He saw the Is- 
lands of the Azores, and Spain and 
Italy, and Egypt, India, Java, 
Korea, China, where he knew thé 
life of streets and palaces. The 
East worked its spell upon him. In 
the South Sea Islands he dived 
fathoms deep with the native 
divers. 

He wrote three books of travel, 
the first, “Chanting Wheels: Far 
Harbors Around the World,” and a 
book on the hill towns of Italy, 
“From Rome to Florence,”” which 
were published by G. P. Putnam & 
Sons. With these books and vari- 
ous contributions to periodicals to 
his credit, he had a good start in 
literature, but his strongest wish 
lay in the direction of music. In 
the years 1922 and 1928 he studied 
composition with Ernest Bloch at 
the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
at the same time teaching solfeggio, 
harmony, counterpoint, at that in- 
stitution and at the Hathaway 
Brown School in the same city, and 
composing. When he came to THs 
Toaes in September, 1931, he had 


| produced a number of songs and 


certain instrumental pieces. 

In Spain he studied the life and 
music of the country, and a book 
on that subject was half complete 
when he died. He had finished the 
first draft of a novel that dealt 
with phases of post-war psychology 
and looked back to certain experi- 
ences of the training camp, but con- 
sidered that several months of care- 
ful revision must be given the work 
before it should be published, when 
his untimely end came. 

As a reader Hubbard Hutchinson 
had an exceptionally eclectic and 
appreciative mind. He read much 
poetry and philosophy, and was a 
serious student of occultism. A 
taste for modern ‘writers—Proust, 
Virginia Wolf, D. H. Lawrence, did 
not preclude his knowledge and love 
of classics, just as, in music, his 
horizon included works of radical 
composers of the extreme Left, and 
the music of Bach and Mozart. He 
‘was at work in the last months on 
a string quartet. He planned a life 
of Debussy. His mind was never 
slack, and his interests endlessly 
varied. 

All this is matter of chronicle. 
What cannot be fully told in words 
is the character of the man, and 
the endless riches of. friendship, 
comprehension, comfort which he 
bestowed upon those who were near 
him, or, evéeh, upon chance ac- 
quaintances whose interests or di- 
lemmas he instantaneously compre- 
hended. A brilliant conversational- 
ist, it was not of himself that he 
talked, but his mental reactions to 
a remark that interested him re- 
turned the gift of an idea with com- 
pound interest. He was supersensi- 
tive, he craved affection; and he 


- 





ACTIVITIES OF MUSICIANS HERE AND AFIELD 


Cleveland Symphony Orchestra un- 
der Artur Rodzinski at two pre- 
Christmas concerts, Archie Bell re- 
ported in The Cleveland News. 
‘“‘Whithorne really has something to 
say in the musical e and he 
knows how to say it,” the critic 
wrote. ‘‘His musical themes are 
excellent and his orchestration is 
brilliant. Not essentially ‘modern’ 
to the point of being ridiculous, it 
neverthless takes advantage of 
about every device of the modern 
orchestra and makes it ring out to 
advantage.” : 


Twenty-six New York musicians 
are among the 118 young Americans 
under forty years who have sub- 
mitted new works in the competi- 
tion sponsored by Swift & Co. of 
Chicago. Thirteen competitors were 
women. The committee to award 
two prizes of $1,000 and $500 is 
headed iby the Chicago Orchestra’s 
veteran conductor, Frederick Stock. 

Manuscripts unprized, . unpub- 
lished, unperformed, were asked by 
the terms of the contest, which 
originated at the Chicago Orches- 
tra’s engagement by the same spon- 
sors during the Century of Prog- 
ress Exhibition. It appears that 
sufficient Américan works remain 
in need of performance as well as 
prizes. 

Lone entries were received from 
Arizona, Kansas, Kentucky, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Virginia, West Virginia 
and Washington. 


American composers have been 
invited to send their works to Her- 
bert Murrill, New Music Society, 
Royal Academy of Music, Maryle- 
bone Road, London N.W.1, for a 
proposed American program to be 
played in London on March 14. 

Orchestral works should be marked 
“for Edward Clark,’ conductor for 
the British Broadcasting Company, 
who gave an erican program 
last Spring. More recently the So- 
ciety of Women Musicians there 
has produced works by seven Amer- 
ican women. 

The men hitherto represented 
have been Adolph Weiss, Edgar 
Varese, Virgil Thompson and Henry 
Cowell. The women are Marion 
Bauer, Evelyn Berckman, Suzanne 
Bloch, Ethel Glenn Hier, Mar- 
guerite Fischel, Fiona McCleary 
and Gena Branscombe. 


Three days before her tenth 
birthday anniversary, which falls 
on Jan. 15, Ruth Slenczynski, the 
chubby child pianist. who made a 
sensational New York début two 
seasons ago, will give her first Car- 
negie Hall concert. It is an- 
nounced that her program for the 
afternoon of Jan. 12 will be an:en- 
tirely new one for her here. She 
is expected to arrive from Europe 
next Saturday, after a tour abroad 
that included three concerts in 
Copenhagen and two in Stockholm. 
In America she will play in thirty 
concerts, from Coast to Coast, on 
a basis of two appearances a week. 
On Jan. 18 she will be soloist in 
a Mendelssohn concerto with the 
Minneapolis Symphony. 


The Maganini Chamber Sym- 
phony at its first New York con- 
cert of the season on Jan. 6 will 
give the first performance of 
Quinto Maganini’s concerto in D 
minor for string orchestra. . This 
work is based on Dante’s “Divine 
Comedy” and consists of three 


movements, Fantasy, Nocturne and | 


Fugue. The program also will in- 
clude the first orchestral perform- 
ance of Mischa Levitzki’s ‘‘Ara- 
besque Vaisante.”’ 


The Columbia University Sym-| 
phonic Band of eighty pieces will 
give four concerts this wéek in a 
tour of Pennsylvania ana New 
—— ———— 


Ninon Vallin, soprano of the Paris 
Opera, will give her only New York 
recital of the season on Jan. 27 at 
Town Hall, 


pereator. 





always inspired. Vaughan Williams 
has deen obviously attracted by the 
exceptional difficulties of the enter- 
prise, by the very tone of the viola, 
which, devoid of brilliance and close 
to the middle range of most orches- 
tral instruments, suggests a prob- 
lem Berlioz himself hag not always 
had the courage to face squarely. 

Vaughan Williams's orchestre, 
however, is not that of Berlioz’s 
‘Harold in Italy.”’ He has out it 
down to the bare essentials neces- 
sary for variety; yet a just. propor- 
tion between solo and orchestra is 
not always attained and the most 
vigorous strokes of Lionel Tertizs's 
bow could make no headway against 
the orchestra. The suite would gain 
by judicious curtailment. The pre- 
eminence of the viola must inevi- 
tably engender 

* * ® 

Of the two Pizzetti pieces heard 
Cambridge, one was heavily handi- 
capped. The Cambridge musicians 
are mostly amateurs— university 
undergraduates who practice under 
expert guidance during the aca- 
demic term—six months in twelve. 
The chorus is admirable; the voices 
are fresh and the expression more 
intelligent than that of most choirs. 
The orchestra, too, is willing and 
intelligent, but it lacks technical ex- 
perience. The pianoforte concérto 
needs the quick fingers and the 
practiced hands of professionals if 
it is to enjoy the life desired by its 
Its performance by ama- 
teurs was thrilling but dangerous 
and did not enable us to form a 
clear idea of its worth. The requiem 
mass, sung with great spirit and 
praiseworthy accuracy, left on the 
other hand a very clear impression. 

Any Italian ‘‘requiem’’ suggests to 
our mind thoughts of Verdi. But 
there are no sure grounds on which 
to compare the Verdian setting with 
Pizzetti’s. The outlook is radically 
different. Verdi’s music is the ex- 
pression of intense personal emo- 
tion; Pizzetti’s is that of a finer if 
less eloquent craftsman, learned in 
the ways of the old as of the mod- 
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ern masters. Pizzetti has made his: 


own Verdi’s counsel to seek prog- 
ress in the intelligent study of the 
old and has derived from it a dis- 
tinction of idiom, sense of measure, 
and discrimination. 

As for his power of inventing and 
presenting attractive musical ideas 
in a pleasing manner, it is enough 
to say that only during the longest 
number of the ‘“‘requiem’’—the 
‘Dies Irae’’—we were aware of the 
fact that a choir, unsupported by or- 
chestra and unrelieved by solos, has 
a limited range of expression. Dise- 
where skill, taste and the judicious 
use of archaic designs overcame ali 
limitations. This requiem has the 
finish without the dryness of scho- 
lastic work; its style is original and 
owes no more to the Handelian 
tradition than to the modern choral- 
ism of Honegger or Kodaly. 

* * © 

The first performance of William 
Walton’s symphony had been an- 
nounced more than once before. 
The London Symphony Orchestra 
secured it at last for its concert of 
Dec. 3, but even now the work is 
not completed and we heard but 
three movements—the first, the 
scherzo and the adagio. 

The unfinished work was awaited 
with unusual interest. Dver since 
the success of ‘‘Belshazzar’s Feast’’ 
Walton has been looked upon as the 
most promising composer of the 
younger generation, a bold but wise 
artist endowed with a rare gift for 
trenchant, dramatic expression and 
a master of choral writing, One 
wondered what new situations his 
fertile talent would evolve when 
faced with very special require- 
ments of the symphony. 

For, in a symphony, the composer 
must plan his own structure, since 
there is no librettist to lead him in 
and out of the enchanted maze. 
Moreover, the present state of mu- 
sical art makes the writing of a 
symphony a particularly hazardous 
experiment. Brahms and Elgar 


represent the attitude of a young 
and uncommonly gifted musician 
toward the urgent problems of our 
time. Walton does try to evolve 
new shapes, to present dramatic 
thought under a new guise and te 
divide in a new and logical manner 
the various elements that go to the 
making of a symphony. We must 
wait for the conipleted work before 
deciding how fer his innovetions 


his lyrical instinct; and if 

ing seemed here and there a 
unbalanced, it may well be 
performance, accurate in the main, 
failed in some minor, yet impor- 
tant, detail. All orchestras and all 
conductors have their strong and 
their weak points and it remains to 
be seen what impression this musia 





PLANS FOR SALZBURG. 
LTHOUGH not officially an- 
A nounced by the festival man- 
agement, Arturo Toscanini 
will conduct three performances of 
Beethoven's “Fidelio” and three of 
Verdi's ‘Falstaff at next Summer’s 
Salzburg Festival, according to the 
current issue of Musical America. 
Bruno Walter, it is stated on the 
some authority, will conduct 
Gliick’s “Iphigenia in Taurus’’ for 
the first time in Salzburg. Several 
years ago, Mr. Walter was the con- 
ductor of the Salzburg “Iphigenia 
in Aulus,’’ and more recently of 
“‘Orpheus.”’ 
This will be Mr. Toscanini’s first 
appearance as an opera conductor 
at the Salzburg festivals, his en- 


having been confined to symphony 
concerts with the Vienna Philhar- 
monic. It is- understood that Lotte 
Lehmann will sing under his baton 
ag the Leonore of the ‘‘Fidelio”’ 
performances, a role in which she 
has been particularly identified 
with the Salzburg festivals of re- 
cent years. Dusolina Giannini, 
who sang Donna Anna in Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni’ at last summer’s 
festival, will sing in performances 
of “‘Falstafft’’ conducted by Tosca- 
nini. 

The Mozarteum of Salzburg 
which has drawn American ‘stu- 
dents in past Summers, has an- 
nounced its classes and faculty for 
its seventh season, July 8 te Sept. 
4, 1985. The council of the acad- 
emy consists of Dr. Paul Graener, 
Clemens Krauss, Dr. Bernhard 
Paumgartner, Bruno Walter and * 
Sir Henry Wood. Mr. Walter will 
-be-guest teacher of the conducting 
classes. Courses include . opera, 
opera dramatics, opera staging, 
dancing, national- dances, eourse 
for ballet masters, orchestra, cham- 
ber music, voice, tonefilm and. ra- 
dio, piano, organ, harpsichord and 
clavichord, violin and other string 
instruments. An added course, the 
American Theatrical Seminary of 
the New York School of the Thea- 
tre, will be held under the direction 
of E. B. Grimball. 
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_ THE DANCE: TWO PROJECTS. 





4 Concert Series Planned for New School— 
: Students’ Recitals to Expand 


By JOHN MARTIN. 
N the present stage of the dance 
in America those mystic words 
I “Important” and “significant” 
are perhaps lets applicable to 


Whe first is a series of ‘‘Modern 
Dance Recitals” along new lines to 


A series of eight recitals is to be 
given at fortnightly intervals be- 
ginning Feb. 12, as far as possible 
on a subscription basis, though 
with single admissions also avail- 
able at least during the first sea- 
gon. Dancers wishing to appear in 
the series must first show the com- 
positions of their choice before an 
auditions committee, and with this 
hurdle passed will be booked for at 
least two numbers on a program 
arranged as sympathetically as pos- 
sible to all entrants. Five or six 
dancers will participate in each per- 
formance, unless it seems advisable 
in certain cases to cut the number 
down in order to allow each dancer 
to present more compositions. There 
are at present np hard and fast 
rules about these details, the pur- 
pose of the project being to present 
new works in their best possible 
aspects, 

The auditions committee consists 
of Paul Boepple, head of the Dal- 
eroze Institute; Martha Hill, teacher 
of dance at New York University 
and Bennington. College; Mary 
Wood Hinman; one of the key mem- 
bers of the Folk Festival Council 
and active in practically all progres- 
sive dance movements; Louis Horst, 
pianist, composer and one of the 
editors of The Dance - Observer; 
Paul Love, critic and also an editor 
of The Dance Observer, and J. B. 
Neumann, art connoisseur and — 
a patron of the dance. 

While such a scheme as this holds 
no immediate financial rewards for 
the artist, it at least provides a 
means’ for an intelligent showing of 
his work without the elaborate and 
expensive business of an individual 


recital. 
s * * 


The second project has to do with 
the Students. Dance Recitals series 
which since 1924 has been given an- 
nually at the Washington Irving 
High School, dnd now in the face of 
increased financial difficulties has 
the courage to undertake an exten- 
sion of -its program into other 
neighborhoods. The series began as 
an outgrowth of the People’s Sym- 
phony Concerts, which were run by 
Franz X. Arens. His son, Egmont 
H. Arens, being particularly inter- 
ested in the dance, formed a part~ 
nership with Joseph Mann, who was 
associated with the management of 
the symphony series, to subsidize a 
similar dance season. <A set of six 
performances was arranged at a 
nominal subscription: fee, and the 
deficit was underwritten by several 
persons of means, Later the number 
of performances was increased to 
eight, and though the audience con- 
tinued to increase in size, the. small 
admission charge made a deficit in- 
evitable. With the coming of hard 
times, it has been increasingly dif- 
ficult to procure the necessary sub- 
sidy, but apparently there is no in- 
tention of allowing this to interrupt 
the enterprise, Quite to the con- 
trary, it is now hoped to develop a 
similar series of performances in 
various ‘settlement houses, schools 
and colleges in New York and also 
in near-by communities. 

The Washington Irving series 
has enlisted thé—services of every 
American dancer of note, according 
to its official claim, and, it may be 
added, of several who do not qualify 
for that classification. Indeed, the 
only criticism of the project is its 
looseness of critical standards. It 
has been inclined to present the 
good, the bad and the indifferent 
with equal energy, and this is.some- 
thing of a weakness in an enter- 
prise which has such potentialities 
for forming public taste. 

There can be no doubt of the ex- 
eellence of the plan to give low- 
priced performances in neighbor- 


hood halls. Not only can a founda- 
‘tion be laid in this manner. for the 
creation of a large and general 
dance audience, but also it.is con- 
ceivable that it might lead to the 
“subway 
circuit” which would give regular 


formation ‘ of a sizable 


work‘and a small income to ‘the 


dancers themselves. Both - these 
ends have’ long been apparent as 
among’ the most desirable to, be 
attained, and that without too! 
much delay if the darice world is 


to avoid a stalemate. 
* * 
Ruth St. Denis will present the 
‘Masque of Mary” at the River- 
side Church this evening at 7 


o'clock, assisted by twenty mem- 
bers of her recently organized So- 


ciety of Spiritual. Arts.. The work, 
which tells the ‘Christmas story, 


runs for about forty minutes. Its 
musical background consists largely 


of ‘ Wolf-Ferrari’s' *‘Vita Nuova’ 
supplemented: by ‘Christmas carols. 
This will be the first performance 
not only of this ‘composition but 
also of the organization‘ outside its 
own studio, where weekly dance 
rituals are given on Thursday eve- 
nings. The masque will be repeated 
at the Rutgers Presbyterian Church 
next Thursday evening at 8 o’clock. 
* * * 


Encouraged by the interest in 
‘“Kykunkor,’”” a committee headed 
by George Biddle is sponsoring the 
production of another native Af- 
rican ‘“‘operetta,’’ called ‘“Oyyin 
Igboh,”” which will be presented to- 
night at the New School for Social 
Research. It has been written and 
directed by Memadu Aderele, a na- 
tive of Nigeria, and is based on an- 
cient customs and ceremonials of 
the jungle people. The cast is said 
to consist of native actors and 
dancers of the Nigerian tribes. 


* * #8 

Dvora Lapson will give a pro- 
gram of Chassidic and Palestinian 
dances on Wednesday evening at 
the Community Church Centre 
Forum at 550 West 110th Street, at 
the invitation of Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes. Miss Lapson will be most 
pleasantly remembered for her 
staging of the dances in the Hebrew 
opera. ‘“‘The Pioneers,’”’ recently 
presented at Mecca Temple. In- 
deed, her ‘‘ballet’? based on the 
Palestinian Hora, spirited and well 
composed, was quite the brightest 
spot of the production. 

* * — — 
_La Argentina will give a recital 
on Thursday evening at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. 

* * 

The New School for Social Re- 
search will resume its series of lec- 
ture-demonstrations on the modern 
dance on Friday evening, when 
Louis Horst will be the speaker. He 
will discuss the application of old 
dance forms to modern dance com- 
position, and a group of dancers 
will demonstrate . 

* * * 

Angna Enters will give her third 
New York performance of the sea- 
son at the Town Hall on Saturday 
afternoon. As the date was booked 
on short notice, the program has 
not been decided upon as these lines 
are written. 

* * # 

Next Sunday evening Doris Hum- 
phrey and Charles Weidman will 
give a joint recital at the Guild 
Theatre. This will be not only their 
first recital of the season, but the 
first time they have ever appeared 
in New York without the assistance 
of their concert group. The pro- 
gram will introduce three new com- 
positions, the most ambitious of 
which is a setting of Roy Harris’s 
Concerto. Assisting musicians will 


be the Gordon String Quartet,. 


Simeon Bellison, clarinetist, and 
Harry Compson, pianist. The per- 
formance is announced as their 
only recital of the season. 
* * # 
Herald Kreutzberg, who was for- 
merly announced for New York ap- 


pearances in January, will not ar- 


rive until March. He is scheduled 
for two New York recitals during 


the first week of the month. Be- 


fore that, he is due in Chicago the 
end of January to begin rehearsals 
with Ruth Page for their joint ap- 
pearances there in February. 

Miss Page, incidentally, has just 


closed her second season as ballet- 


mistress of the Chicago Opera Com- 


pany, with two new ballets to her 
They are ‘“‘Hear Ye! Hear 


credit. 
Ye!’’? with music by Aaron Cop- 
land, and “Gold Standard,’ with 





music by Jacques Ibert. 








; : Standard 
Ruth St. Denis, Who Will Appear in “Masque of Mary,” at 
Riverside Church Tonight. 





NEWLY RECORDED MUSIC 





Brass Walter Directs Brahms’s Fourth— 
Beethoven’s Fourth and Fifth 


By COMPTON PAKENHAM. 
ITH the enormous reser- 
voir of available. material 
on which to draw, it fre- 
quently falls to our lot to 
deplore the sudden issue of new 
and by no means extraordinary ver- 
sions of already sevenfold recorded 
symphonies or overtures. In jus- 
tice, therefore; one must applaud the 
recent release of three sets follow- 
ing close’ on’ Victor’s provocative 
Beethoven’s Ninth of a couple of 
months back. In none of these 
cases could one make the faintest 
quibble on the score of duplication. 
Each of the new versions of fre- 
quently recorded standard sympho- 
nies very definitely puts all existing 
recordings of the same work in the 
shade. 

In Victor Album M-242 (five- rec- 
ords) is Brahms’s symphony No. 4, 
E minor, by the B. B. C. Orchestra 
under Bruno Walter. Columbia’s 
Masterworks Set 197 (four records) 
and Victor’s M-245 (five records), 
both played by the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, contain Beetho- 
ven’s Fourth and Fifth symphonies, 
conducted by Felix Weingartner 
and Serge Koussevitzky.. What an 
introduction for some one just start- 
ing a collection! On the odd sides 
of the Beethoven sets respectively 
are the Prometheus Overture and 
the finale of Haydn’s symphony in 
G (B. & H., No. 18), by the same 
orchestra and conductors as the 
sets they complete, 

* s * ®# 

There is no need to.explain these 
works any more than the conduc- 
tors concerned require introduction. 
As compared with existing sets, 
Weingartner has the easiest task. 
Harty’s version is well over five and 
the Barcelona recording at least 
four years old. He gives the Fourth 
a clear and entirely satisfying ren- 
dition, his orchestra is well bal- 
anced and the recording excellent. 
Each of the others have what might 
be called test passages. In Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth it is the bridge to the 
finale from which one can get an 
idea of the recording quality. In 
the first movement of the Brahms, 
those stealthily rising and falling 
arpeggios which run through the 
strings against held notes in the 
wind have never been reproduced 
with any degree of fidelity. In 
these cases immense strides have 
been made not only at these points, 
but throughout. Technically these 
albums are streets ahead of their 
predecessors. Musically one could 
ask nothing more. Ip both cases 
the trickery too obvious in earlier 





recordings of both works is notice- 
ably absent. Neither need be re- 
placed for many moons to eome and 
then only by reason of mechanical 
improvements. 

* 2 ®@& 

The name of Bruno Walter also 
appears on the Columbia list— 
where, of course, it is more famil- 
iar. The record he made with the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Johann Strauss’s ‘“‘Roses From the 
South” has been on several foreign 
lists for some years, but even time 
cannot seriously damage this ex- 
cellent rendition of one of the most 
captivating Viennese waltzes (9081- 
M). Another disk from the same 
company which also deserves notice 
is 7031-M. On it are two of Dvorak’s 
better known Slav dances (Op. 46, 
No. 3, and Op. 72, No. 6), both by 
the Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Erich Kleiber and 
Issai Dobrowen respectively. Both 
are vigorously performed and well- 
nigh perfectly recorded. 

After the Tartini sonata, in which 
Joseph Szigeti was seriously handi- 
capped by the age of the recording, 
Columbia has done the right thing 
by the outstanding violinist on its 
roster. On 7304-M we are given a 
recital in miniature—Szymanowski’s 
“Fountain of Arethusa,” the Hart- 
mann transcription of Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s ‘“‘Bumble Bee’”’ and Stra- 
vinsky’s short ‘‘Pastorale’’—with 
Nikita de Magaloff assisting at the 
Piano. Without any qualification, 
this is the single record gem of 
recent months. To our knowledge, 
Szigeti has never made a bad or 
even mediocre disk—he is far too 
serious about records to do that— 
and this, if anything, pushes up an 
already high —8 


With the pe of the year there 
arrive three new catalogues of 
varying shapes and sizes. For bulk 
and completeness the palm must go 
to Victor. Its book sets out to be 
as comprehensive as possible and 
actually reminds one of those ency- 
clopedic affairs that issued regular- 
ly from Camden in the pre-electri- 
cal days. Columbia’s booklet con- 
fines itself to the Masterworks 
series, being a useful reminder of 
what is available in better-class rec- 
ords under the domestic label. 
Though the Brunswick publication 
is entitled ‘‘Complete Catalogue of 
Popular Records,” the compilers 
have allowed several references to 
the discontinued gold label to creep 
in—possibly those which are. still 
available through other than cut- 
rate sources. 





CASALS’S CONCERTS FOR WORKERS 





BARCELONA, Dec. 2, 1934. 

NE of the most characteristic 

musical organizations of the 

Catalonian capital is the Asso- 
ciacié6 Obrera de Concerts, or Lab- 
orers Concert Association, which 
the eminent Catalan ’cellist-con- 
ductor, Pau Casals, founded somdé 
years ago for the music culture of 
Barcelona’s humble working classes. 
Only ‘‘obrers,’’ that is, day laborers 
and factory hands who can prove 
themselves such, are admitted to 
these concerts. The fee is a modest 
one. 

The association has been increas- 
ing in popular favor during recent 
seasons and now counts a member- 
ship of 3,000 enthusiastic adherents, 
who pack the hall of the Palau de 
la Musica Catalana for every pro 
gram and evince keen interest in 
Casals’s offerings, notwithstanding 
their austere character. Casals and 
his men, through years of intensive 
discipline, have achieved a high in- 
terpretative level. 

This institution of the Orquesta 
Pau Casals, with its affiliated work- 
men’s society, is one of the out- 
standing examples of tenacious de- 
votion to the best art to be found 
in Spain, a devotion equally re- 
markable among interpreters and 
auditors. 

This year marks the hundredth 
concert given by the Associacié 
since its foundation. It is being 
celebrated with special festivities, 
centring in a ’cello concert by the 





overture, Bach’s fourth overture- 
suite in D major, and the Beetho- 
ven “‘Eroica.’’ 

The same program was repeated 
in the afternoon for the general 
public, with the addition of the 
Brahms B flat major piano con- 
cérto, Opus 83, with Miecio Hors- 
zowski as soloist. _This work had 
not been performed in Barcelona 
since 1923. Casals himself played 
the solo ’cello part in the andante; 
yielding the baton to his brother, 
Enric. The dialogue between the 
two instruments was expounded 
with remarkable — and elo- 
quence. 

The second concert of the general 
afternoon series featured Siegmund 
Feuermann in the Mendelssohn vio- 
lin concerto—an unfortunate delu- 
sion, as regards the soloist. This 
shortcoming was compensated by 
Casals’s fine readings of the Brahms 
Academic overture and of the Mo- 
zart G major serenata. Eduard 
Toldra then took the podium to re- 
peat his ‘‘Lionor” suite, baptized 
here some days before. ‘The public 
greeted the close of this second 
hearing with ‘still -more favor. 


eral has sent several works of lead- 











By HOWARD DEVREE. — 


is a show of James 
Thurber’s drawings at the 
Valentine Gallery. When this 


reviewer visited it the after- 


elderly worien with a young male 
relative home from college on vaca- 
tion, one young man who looked 
like a Latin-American diplomat, 
two unattached sub-debs, one griz- 
zled elderly man making sounds of 
mirth, one art gallery proprietor 
(not Valentine). a giggling bevy of 
Things, one man who looked 
like a university. professor, one well- 
known landscape painter and one 
man who looked as if he might be a 
musician. : 

That is the best review I know 
how to write of Mr. Thurber’s ex- 
hibition. But for those who have 
not yet been there to see for them- 
selves, if any such there be, it may 
be stated that ‘‘The Seal in the Bed- 
room’’ is there with a tell-tale blue 
star below it. There are two or 
three I personally have not seen 
elsewhere, including a wife indulg- 

herself by sitting in, empty 
space, at the height of her annoyed 
husband's head and thereby elicit- 
ing from him the rebuke: “I say 
it’s-a damnable illusion and I want 
it stopped!’”” And there is the un- 
clad maiden wafted in from the 
Thurberian empyrean toward ‘a sur- 
prised recumbent gentleman, say- 
ing to him blithely the while: ‘It’s 
Spring, Mr. Calhoun!” 

There are also several of the cos- 
mically mysterious ‘‘War Between 
Men and Women” series. 

At any rate the walls of the Val- 
entine Gallery are peopled with the 
denizens of that weird wonderland 
who communicate with us mortals 





through that combination drawing. 





Creatures of James 


A REVIEWER'S WEEK: HOLIDAYS IN THE GALLERIES || 





Thurber’s Fancy— 


Hans Foy’s Drawings—Other Shows 





board and ouija board which Mr. 
Thurber uses. And there these ir- 
relevant wholly linear -ectoplasms 
will remain in their original ma- 
terializations until Jan. 5. 

A Modernist’s Drawings—Hans 
Foy. has hitherto made himself 
known chiefly for a certain intrepid 


water-color alike, and leaving both 
his more conventional landscape 
and: his more obscure figure studies, 
he emerges as a very fine drafts- 
man in his current show of im- 
pressive drawings at. the Highth 
Street Gallery. 

Mr. Foy has fallen under the 
spell of the Maine coast, and his 
present work shows clearly how 
deep an emotional experience has 
possessed him. It is fortunate for 
him that his technical facility has 
been so adequate for his task. 
Without color in the meaning of 
pigment, he has nevertheless. con- 
trived to infuse’ a great deal of 
color in the sense in which a black- 
and-white artist uses that word. 
And his effects range from the lith- 
ographic and the velvety blackness 
of dry point to at least one torso 
which might well be casually mis- 
taken for a silver point, 

It is in his scenic studies that-the 
artist is at his best. The desola- 
tion of an abandoned quarry, with 
the great masses of stones and the 
natural picturesqueness of light 
and shadow; the stone pier with its 
etched pattern; the shore vista 
with sun-dappled sea and small 
sails; a quarry wharf with a design 
of booms and cranes silhouetted 
against the sky; the drama of 
depth and distance in ‘‘The Cliff: 
Apassionata’; the ‘Sentimental 
Episode,’’ in which vegetation has 


returned: to claim its own and over- 
run an abandoned house—these are 
the things Mr. Foy has experienced 
and set down with power, brilliance 
and a fervor that has at times some- 
thing phrenetic about it. 

An exciting show with a real emo- 
tional kick, Until Jan. 12. 

An Accomplished Lithographer— 
Architectural training is- implicit in 
the lithographic work of Philip 
Cheney, the current exhibitor in 
the print room of the Ferargil Gal- 
leries. Vermont landscape, Massa- 
chusetts coast types, industrial vi- 
gnettes, provide him with his pic- 
turesque material. 

These prints are at once bold and 
finished things. His compositions 
are cleverly constructed—witness 
the lighting in ‘‘The Chess Players” 
with the head of the nearer player 
in strong relief, or the long diagonal 
line of hill in ‘Vermont Land- 
scape,”” or the long panel “Cape 
Cod Houses.” More intimately, 
there is the careful differentiation 
of surfaces in ‘‘Steam Shovel,” and 
the stark outline of the sailing ves- 
sel in ‘‘Quiet Port.’’ And there is 
the “Dock Wallopers’’ with the 
group of workmen at their task of 
loading a vessel. In ‘“‘Cat Nap’’ Mr. 
Cheney has caught something es- 
sentially feline in the uptilted head 
of the sleeping pet. And in ‘‘Sugar 
House’? there is a certain paint 
quality, Still young, Mr. Cheney 
in his present work gives even more 
of promise. To Jan. 12. 

Portraits in Pastel—The pastel 
portraiture of George Edgerly Har- 
Tis now being shown at the Rey- 
nolds Galleries, is nothing if not 
vivid. It is smart stuff, dramatic 
to the point of melodrama. Its best 
feature is the modeling of the 





heads; its worst is the use and over- 





is gratifying to note that the 
delightful and valuable little 
“Enjoy Your Museum” series of 
booklets continues and, apparently, 
rives. A previous notice, some 
months ago, listed a few of these 
booklets that had already come 
from the press. A communication 
at.hand from the Esto Publishing 
Company (P. O. Box 46, Pasadena, 
Calif.) records nineteen booklets 
now on the market. They are de- 
signed to stimulate in the minds of 
museum visitors an appropriate 
mood for the occasion, whatever, 
specifically, that may be. The text 
of these booklets (at any rate of 
those we have seen) has real sub- 
stance, but information is presented 
in a manner that at once catches— 
and succeeds in holding—the read- 
er’s attention. The following list 
gives a good idea of the scope of 
the enterprise, and we are informed 
that other items are now in prep- 
aration: 

“Painting” and “Sculpture,” by 
Carl Thurston, editor of the series; 
‘‘Water-colors,” by Royal B. Far- 
num; “Painting Since Cézanne,”’ 
by Ralph M. Pearson; ‘Vincent 
Van Gogh,” by Paul Rosenfeld; 
‘“‘Rembrandt’s Paintings,” by Frank 
Jewett Mather Jr.; ‘‘Prints,”’ by 
Roy Vernon Sowers and Pauline 
Sowers; ‘‘Etching,’’ by Arthur Mil- 
lier; ‘‘How I Make a Woodcut,”’ by 
Rockwell Kent; ‘‘Photography,” by 
Edward Weston; ‘‘Pottery and Por- 
celain,” by George H. Opdyke; 
“Hopi Pottery,” by Frederic H. 
Douglas; “‘Indian Pottery of the 
Rio Grande,”’ by Mary Austin; ‘‘Old 
Sandwich Glass,” by William Ger- 
main Dooley; “Greek Vases,” by 
Victor Merlo; ‘‘Navajo Rugs,’ by 
Dane and Mary Roberts Coolidge; 
AModern Mural Sculpture,” by Lee 
Lowrie; ‘‘Casts of Great Sculpture,” 





by Lorado Taft, and ‘American 





Furniture of the Eighteenth Oen- 
tury,’? by Walter A. Dyer. 

The booklets sell at 10 cepts each 
or may be ordered in sets. 


Y way of marking ‘its twenty- 
fifth anniversary, the Newark 
Museum has issued an illus- 

trated pamphlet in which is of- 
fered an account of that institu- 
tion’s development, prepared by. 
Russell Newcomb of the staff. This 
museum has, through the years, 
proved itself of peculiar value. The 
late John Cotton Dana exerted a po- 
tent influence, with his sound and 
progressive ideas. Mr. Dana par- 
ticularly strove to advance the 
understanding and encouragment 
of American art. Following his 
death in 1929 Miss Beatrice Winser 
was elected director and she has 


vigorously carried on the policies |‘ 


established by Mr. Dana. In doing 
so, however, she has not merely 
seen to it that the policies already 
maintaining were kept in force, but 
has in addition brought to her re- 
sponsible task a real gift of per- 
sonal vision, reinforced by excel- 
lent taste and judgment. 

The Newark Museum merits en- 
thusiastic congratulation on its 
quarter of a century of service to 
the community and to the country 
at large. The publication in which 
its story is told should be read by 
a very large yo. s 


ULL information concerning 

the Popular Prize in this sea- 

son’s Carnegie International 
at Pittsburgh is given in the De- 
cember issue of The Carnegie 
Magazine. The popular prize, as 
previously announced, went to 
Frederick J. Waugh’s marine paint- 
ing, ‘“‘Tropic Seas.’’ The closest 
competitor, we learn, was Leopold 
Seyffert’s figure subject, “Green 
Pajamas,’’ first exhibited at the. 





— 
— 
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MUSEUM BOOKLETS AND ART MAGAZINES 


National Academy. Grant Wood's 
“Dinner for Threshers” ranked 
third in the popular choice. 
Other competitors tor the vote of 
the public, given in. the order of 
their preference, were: “Portrait,’’ 
by Bernard Boutet de Monvel; 
“Bavarian Landscape,” by Georg 
Schrimpf; ‘Portrait of Mlle. Colette 
de Jouvenel,” by: Moise Kisling; 
“Jillian,” by Gerald L. Brockhurst, 
and “Miss H,’”’ by Kyohei Inukai. 
The article in The Carnegie Maga- 


zine further observes: ‘‘ ‘Bavarian 
Landscape,’ by Franz Lenk, which 


from the jury of award, was ninth 
on the list of those selected by the 
public. ‘Enigmatic Elements in 
Landscape’ by Salvador Dali, also 
awarded an honorable mention by 
the jury, received an appreciable 
number of public votes.”’ 


received an honorable mention|- 


: 
a 


tions. Until Jan. 1. 

Diversity of Training—The cur. 
rent one-man exhibitor at the 
Lounge Gallery of the Eighth Street 
Playhouse is Lloyd Goff. It is an- 
nounced that this young artist, a 
Texan, studied with George Grosz, 
Kimon Nicolaides, Kenneth Hayes 
Miller, and was then assistant to 
Leo Kats in his mural painting. 
In the well-realized “‘Long Island . 
Landscape,’’ Mr. Goff seems at his 
freest, one or two of the portraits 
suggesting more of- influence, 
though that of Mabelle Richardson 
is a pretty satisfactory piece of 
work. Two small ventures in Mas . 
rines are not so happy. Mr. Goff’s 
work, however, has decidedly pro< 
gressed beyond the merely promis. 
ing stage. Through Jan. 3. 

Degas in Reproductions—Pastels, 
oils and charcoal drawings by 
Degas are all represented in repro- 


ductions in the exhibition at the © 


galleries of Raymond & Ray- 
mond. Here are to be found sev~- 
eral of the famoug ballet subjects 
including ‘‘Rehearsal’’; two of the 
bright jockey paintings, and a num. 
ber of the widely known pastels 
and drawings. The quality of the 
reproduction varies. There are 
English, French and German proc- 
ess works shown, and the compari« 
son is of interest in itself aside 
from the excellence of one or two 
of the examples. 

Too Late for Review—Two score 
prints by Thomas Rowlandson form 
an exhibition at the Art Students 
League Gallery. Through Jan. 5. 
. Paintings by Margaret Over- 
beck are displayed in the Barclay 
restaurant, 50 West Fifty-sixth 
Street, through Jan. 18.... A one 
man show of work by Maurice 





Freedman is on at the Midtown 
Galleries through Jan. 12. 
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IN THE REALM OF ART: A RETROSPECTIVE OF MODERNISM 





FIFTH ANNIVERSARY SHOW 





Second Thoughts ‘on the Comprehensive 
Museum of Modern Art Exhibition 


By EDWARD ALDEN JEWELL. 
T the time it opened we were 
unable; so numerous were 
the events demanding atten- 
tion, to give in these columns 
an extended notice of the impor 
tant fifth anniversary exhibition at 
the Museum of Modern Art, Since 
this show..is still on, and will be 
current until Jan. 20, it will be ap- 
— te return now to the 


* museum reports very good 
attendance, and that, of course, is 
as it should be, considering both 
the quality of the offering and the 
occasion it serves to celebrate. The 
Museum of Modern Art occupies a 
unique position among the cultural 
centres of this country. Without 
minimizing the importance of con- 
atituting itself a repository for rep- 
resentative examples of the art of 
our time, the museum has, from 
the beginning: of its career five 
years. ago, undertaken to present 
a series of exhibitions, interna- 
tional in scope, each designed to 
prove helpful to a public that can- 
not but confess bewilderment in its 
effort to understand and evaluate 
the often baffling developments 
gince (not to go.further back than 
that) the turn of the century. 

These exhibitions at the Museum 
of Modern Art have proved stimu- 
lating, enlightening, controversial 
and, ina word, alive. They have 
not neglected sources. They have 
attempted to reveal and interpret 
these modern developments as 
atrictly related to the long pageant 
of art history. And they have 


avoided the egregious mistake of| : 


trying to establish this new art in 
terms of definitive achievement 
rather than in terms of a fluid con- 


tinuance, a reaching forward to- 


‘ward accomplishment not yet con- 
pretely foreseen. 


“The five years have been pleas-| : 


ant years,’’ says A. Conger Good- 
year, the museum’s president. 
"They have been exciting, creative, 
expanding, driving years of hard 
work with just enough of disap- 
pointment and failure to flavor 
them. And at their end we look out 
upon wide new fields of possibility 
and beckoning roads of advance.’’ 
4 * ¢ @ 

HE catalogue prepared for the 
fifth anniversary exhibition at 
the Museum of Modern Art 

was not available at the time of the 


opening on Nov. 20, but: has since} : 


been received. It constitutes an im- 
pottant addition to the library of 


publications that has grown up|; 


- with the museum. The catalogue 
is copiously illustrated and con- 
tains, among other material of in- 
terest, a review of the field covered 
by Alfred H. Barr Jr,, the direc- 
tor. Mr. Barr points out that al- 

‘ though “words about art may help 
to explain techniqués, remove preju- 
dices, clarify relationships, suggest 
wequences. and attack habitual re- 
sentments through the back door 
of the intelligence,” still ‘‘the front 

“@oor to understanding is through 


tance both of resemblance to nature 
and. of subject-matter. Instead; 
they concentrated interest, more 
and more exclusively, upon the 
purely esthetic values of désign. In 
the third period, since the war, the 
traditional values of resemblance to 
nature and of subject-matter with 
its numberless associations have 
been rediscovered. 

“Three fresh tendencies have.ap- 
peared: mural painting has been 
reborn to a new and vigorous life; 
painters have joined psychoanalysts 
in discovering an iconography of 
the subconscious; and in Europe, 
Asia and America the spirit of na- 
tionalism has led or driven many 
painters to work in a. national 
idiom upon national subjects.: Yet 
painting today is infinitely various. 
Side by side work the classicist and 
the romanticist, the devotee of ma- 
chinery and of ruins, the master of 


realism, the neo-primitive and the 
neo-baroque, the painter of gigantic 
political. murals and of miniature 
and private hallucinations.” 

eo * # 

T is as representing a survey of 
modern works of art since Im- 
pressionism, not as constitut- 

ing an unbroken sequence of mas- 
terpieces, that this anniversary ex- 
hibition ought to be approached. 
One young student, after examining 
the show, complained that it seemed 
to contain ‘‘a lot of junk.’”’ Far be 
it from me to try to persuade the 
young student otherwise. But the 
‘junk,’ if such in truth we find 


abstract design and of insistent}: 

















WHEN MODERN ART GRAPPLES WITH ABSTRACTION— _ 








“The Metal Lady,” Sculpture in 

Copper, Brass and Lead, by 

Alexander Archipenko (Amer- 

ican). Collection of Miss Kath- 
erine Dreier. 


“Pegasus,” Bronze, by Jacques Lipehits (Polish). From the Collection 
of T. Catesby Jones. 





“Buoy, Maine,” Water-color by John Marin (American), From 
Collection of Philip Goodwin. 





experiénoe of the work of art 
itself.” 

And after outlining the devélop- 
ment of: modern art, since Impreé- 
sionism, Mr. Barr concludes with 
this. statement: 

"It is dangerous to - generalize 
about the painting of the last 
years. It falls possibly into three 
periods: first, the late nineteenth 
century} in which the foremost 
painters, confronted by Impression- 
ism, made of it something estheti-. 

eally valuable by assimilating it 


ourselves constrained to 
consider it, has not yet outlived its 
serviceability. It hag a legitimate 
place in the accounting as here pre- 
sented. It stands for currents of 
‘experimentation that may end, or 
‘may long. ere this have ended, in 
blind alleys, and that may, on the 
other hand, contribute to some sig- 
‘nificant future marshaling of 
forces. 

I suspect that our troubled young 
student of modern art had especially 
in mind such items.as Antoine Pevs- 
ner’s “Torso,” fashioned out of 
celluloid and copper, and Jacques 
Lipchitz’s “Pegasus” (both repro- 
duced); or, let us say, ‘‘Disturbed 





Balance,” a highly dubious cotifec- 





a CERAMIC 


ART OF CHINA 





_ SUMPTUOUSLY prepared 
“Catalogue of Chinese Pottery 
and Porcelain in the David 


“Sir Percival David's collection 
of ceramics holds a unique position 


of the ceramic art of China.” And 
further: 
been exercised in-- the crafts- 
tah of tee ee 
Hach of them has been. meade d 





“Considerable care has) 





tion in of] paint and shattered glass 
by Marcel Duchamp, whose ‘“‘Nude 
Descending the Stair,” regrettably 
not included in this show, is a bril- 
liant fusing of the principles of 
Cubism and Futurism. 

Besides these and other pieces in 
the sculpture section, there are 
numerous canvases that might well 
go into the doubtful list, or, if one 
choose so perilous a course, be 
damned outright. There ig much in 
the vast oeuvre of Picasso, Matisse, 
Derain and Modigliani; much in the 
repertoire of such artists as Chirico, 
Dali, Bonnard, Dufy, Max Ernst, 


" “Delights of the Poet,” Painting by Giorgio de (Italian), From the Cornelius N. Bliss Collection. 





“Composition,” Painting by Piet Mondrian (Dutch). the Col- 
‘lection of Sidney Janis. 





Kandinsky, Paul Klee, Kokoschka, 
Edvard Munch, Lurcat, Emil 
Nolde, Segonzac, Utrillo, Léger, 
Vuillard. and Otto Dix that need 
not, perhaps even tentatively, be 
called consequential. But does not 
the same apply to the work of.those 
now so much more generally ac- 
cepted “‘pioneers,”’ Cézanne, Gau- 
guin, Van Gogh? Does not the same 
apply to the. work of the Impres- 
sionists, now in reputable standing 
almost everywhere, and back of 
them the Realists, Romanticists 
and Classicists of the nineteenth 
century, and the fastidious court 
painters of the eighteenth century? 
Indeed, does not the same apply to 
all or very nearly all of the artists 
that ever lived? 

It seems to me one of the errors 
made by those who renounce and 
denounce “modern art’ is that of 
venturing myopic inclusive state- 
ments and of nursing judgments as 
indiscriminate as they are, in s0 
many cases, premature. This prac- 





Friess, Juan Gris, Karl Hofer, 





tice of lumping, which is not to be 
confused with an intelligent effort 
to classify for convenience and the 
sake of clarity in one’s approach 
to the whole vast study of art, will 
get us nowhere in the end. Whole- 
sale fulmination, like wholesale 
adulation, merely defuddles the 
main issue and leaves us skating 
about on the surface. 
* 2 ®@ 

UCH insensitive procedure is not 

by any means confined to the 

ranks of those who-take sides 
against the living creative art of 
their own time. It vitiates, as well, 
the thought of some whose whole- 
hearted wish it is to get at the true, 
deep roots of our contemporary 
culture. 

In his just published book, “‘Ex- 
pressionism in Art” (Liveright 
Publishing Corporation), of which 
I have read as yet little more than 
one chapter, Sheldon Cheney would 
seem to lay himself open. to criti- 
cism on this score when, in extol- 





refers te ‘‘the near-barren era (as 
regards the visual arts) since the 
Renaissance’; when he appears to 
take long disregarding leaps from 
Sienese primitives to El Greco, 
from Grece to Cézanne. ‘“‘The Ex- 
pressionist recognizes a tradition, 
but not molds, of ereativeness.”’ 
Not molds? Not formulae? .Then 
how are we to account for the, alas, 
rampant academism that has al- 
ready settled itself, vampirelike, to 
feed upon the genius of true cre- 
ative leaders in the modern era? 
I do not think that Mr. Cheney 
really intended to convey any such 
drastic implications as these; and 
certainly with his castigation of art 
that is parasitical, reactionary, 
superficial and dead one may well 
be in complete agreement; but the 
proneness to prove exclusionistical- 
ly _ overzealous in one’s special- 
pleading represents, it seems to me, 
a danger, always. 

Unlike Mercutio’s wound, art is 
as deep as a well and as wide as 
a church door, if figuratively we 
may imagine the dimensions of both 
to be unfathomable. The way some 
of our contemporary critics ‘ex- 
pound, you would be led to suppose 
that the often so cryptogrammically 
appreciated ‘‘formal’’ and ‘‘plastic’’ 
elements in art are quite at logger- 
heads with any semblance of the 
“representational,” with all that 
smacks of ‘‘objective”’ seeing. But 
every artist who deserves to be 
called great in the fullest sense of 
the term is seen to have been con- 
cerned, and deeply concerned, with 
“formal” and ‘‘plastic’’ values, 
even though he might depict a hu- 
man form without any ‘‘expression- 
ist’’ distortion at all, ‘or a landscape 
without abstracting it beyond the 
bourne of recognizability. 

It is what an artist says in his 
work that counts, not primarily 
the system of hieroglyphics he uses. 
Viewed in that, light, Edward Hop- 
per, for example, can be a modern 
artist every bit as genuinely the ex- 
ponent of “inner structure, rhythm, 
plastic vitality, organic order, ar- 
chitectonics,’”’ as can any modernist 
you choose to name, from Cézanne 
to Hans Arp and the ‘‘purist’”’ Mon- 
drian (see ‘‘Composition,” repro- 
duced). 

And in this light, I believe, we 
should strive to contemplate all art 
—the art alike that we recognize as 
modern and that men of preceding 
times accepted, rightly or wrongly, 
as the living fire of their own beet 
affirmations. 





SAMUEL PALMER: ETCHER WITH ‘INNER: 


By ELISABETH LUTHER CARY. 
EVIVAL of interest in the 
‘etchings of Samuel Palmer 
to such an extent as has re- 
cently taken place would be 
astonishing were it not for the doc- 
trine of averages, in art as in 
everything; a doctrine with which 
old-timers become familiar after 
succumbing with normal frequency 
to the unfounded astonishments. 
For a long day now, we have been 
accustoming ourselves to syn- 
thesis and to appreciation of its 
merits, which, of eourse, are as 
meritorious as ever. But how nat- 
ural that our vision, cleared by the 
clean-cut economic methods of 
modern executants, should swing 
easily back to the intricate full- 
bodied style of Mr. Palmer, who 
never worked hastily and who made 
thirteen etchings in the course of 
his long life. 
We shall do no ill to prepare our- 


ling the “expressionis}”’ artist, he 





portfolios bulging with designs, 
drawings, water-colors intended for 
other purposes—also abandoned? 

Palmer has come to be known 
chiefly as an etcher, but, as we can 
see, despite the galloping hours 
spent over the art.of the point, it 
cannot have occupied the lion’s 
share of his time. W. Shaw Spar- 
row, to whom his water-colors ap- 
peal “much more than his etch- 
ings,’’ nevertheless makes a rather 
quaint admission. “If I owned a 
complete set of his proofs and 
states,”” he says, ‘“‘I should sleep 
much better at night.” But even 
with all the proofs and ‘states you 
could not accept the belief that his 
life was spent making etchings. 
Water-colors seem to have occupied 








the labor involved and the nature 
of the effect obtained. After an 


etcher has covered his copper plate | 


with a varnish that will prevent the 
acid he is presently to use from 
eating into it, he cuts through this 
protective varnish with his steel 
etching needle as he draws his de- 
sign. 

Thus the lines of his design are 
left exposed, and the next 
to place the plate in an 
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ing and not staring. 

Such an elementary account as I 
have ventured to give, supported 
not only by observation but by the 
descriptions of his contemporaries, 
shows Palmer under the influence 

the painstaking methods of the 
years when there were few 


ters capable of collaboration: 


an artist or even of under- 
g what he wanted done, so 
was thrown completely 

own resources to create 
sensitiveness in the final effect. 
Palmer’s resources were not 
pletely equal to fulfilling his 
and it was not: until his son 
taken printing in hand and 
the aid and instruction of 
finest printer of the time that 
plates became in their later 
the splendid things they are. 


was even the finest printer in, 


England adequate to bring them to 
this quality without Palmer’s own 
collaboration shown in careful criti- 
cal notes made on the margins of 
the trial proofs. As. examples of 
English prints in the middle years 


in their idyllic 


article I shall try to 
of Palmer’s' mar- 


“Torso,” in Celluloid and Cop- 

per, by Antoine Pevsner 

(French). Collection of Miss 
Katherine Dreier. — 








DRAWINGS BY 
THE MASTERS 


N exhibition of “Master Draw- 
ings,’’ selected from museums 
and private collections in this 

country, will open with a private 
view next Thursday evening at the 
Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo. 
The handsome catalogue, in which 
all of the 132 drawings are illus- 
trated, can leave no doubt in one’s 
mind as to the exhibition’s superb 
quality. It is plain to be seen that 
the examples were chosen with 
great care and with unfailing judg- 
ment, This promises to be one of 
the truly outstanding events of the 
season, and will doubtless attract 
visitors from near and far. 

The long list begins with the 
school of Giotto, including among 
the older masters Pisanello, Giam- 
bono, Pollaiuolo, Petrus Christus, 
Ercole Roberti, Perugino, Filippino 
Lippi, Francesco Francia, Fra Bar- 
tolommeo, Leonardo da _ Vinci, 
Diirer, Correggio, Benvenuto Cellini, 
Francesco Primaticcio, Titian, Tin- 
toretto, Veronese, Hans Holbein 
the Younger, Francois Clouet, 


Guercino, Rubens, Van Dyck, Pous- 


sin, Claude Lorrain, Rembrandt, 
Watteau, Lancret, Tiepolo and 
many more. These are followed by 
Hogarth, Boucher, Guardi, Gains- 
borough, Romrey, Fragonard, Hu- 
bert Robert, Goya, Blake, Ingres, 
Géricault, Daumier and others. ‘ 

Beginning with Daumier, the 
masters fall more and more into the 
“modern” category. We encounter 
Millet, 
Rossetti, Manet, Puvis de Chavan- 
nes, Degas, Pissarro, Renoir, Cé- 
zanne, Redon, Van Gogh, Seurat 
and finally Toulouse-Lautrec. 

The catalogue contains a fore- 


-word by Gordon Bailey Washburn, 


director of the Albright Gallery, 
and a critical introduction by Agnes 
Mongan of the Fogg Art Museum 
in Cambridge. : 


HALS IN DETROIT 


72* half of the American- 





owned paintings by Frans Hals 

are being assembled for the 
largest exclusive showing of works 
by the Dutch master ever held in 
the United States, according to an- 
nouncement by Dr. William R. 
Valentiner, director of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts. In actual num- 
ber as well as in the total value of 
the pictures included, it is believed 
by those arranging the exhibition, 
that this will be the largest group 
of Hals paintings ever assembled. 

Examples are being lent for the 
show from private collections and 
museums throughout the United 
States. The total valuation is 
placed at approximately $3,000,000. 
Paintings are coming from Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Cincinnati, 
Rochester, and several from private 
collections in Detroit itself. Toron- 
to, Canada, is also on the list of 
lenders. 

The exhibition will open at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts on Jan, 9 
and will continue until the end of 
February. 


Angta LEnters’s exhibition of 
paintings, which recently closed at 
the Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries, will 
later be seen at the Minneapolis, 
Worcester and Rochester Art Mu- 
seums. The Cooper Union Museum 
will exhibit a selection of Miss 
Enters’s water-color drawings of 
the in February. 

* * 8 

James Johnson Sweeney hie just 
returned to New York after two 
months spent in England, France, 
Germany and Belgium collecting 
examples of African sculpture for 
the Exhibition of African Tribal 
Art to be held at the Museum of 
Modern Art next Spririg. 

_* ,* ® 


Chicago. 

The “regional art show,” held in 
New ‘York during November at 
‘Wanamaker's, is. now ‘on view at 
the Chicagd .Art Institute. Other 
exhibitions current at the Institute 
until Jan. 20 are a memorial col- 
lection ‘of paintings by John W. 
Norton; the Field Foundation exz- 
hibition, and the Salon of American 


| Humorists, shown in New York last 


December. Italian engravings con- 
stitute the current show in the 


Meryon, Constantin Guys, : 


TOURING ae 





I e 
American Paintings 
*.@e 
In British Lands ; 
A’ paintings by artists of the 
United States has been assem 
bled for circulation in the British 
Dominions, including Canada, South 
Africa, Australia and New Zea- 
land, It was arranged by 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and organized by Perry By 
Cott, associate curator of the 
Worcester Museum, ‘‘on a basis,” 
he explains in a communication at 
hand, ‘“‘similar to that of the first 
biennial exhibition of American 
Painting of Today held at the 
Worcester Art Museum in 1933."4 
The present exhibition, with an ad= 
mirable list of artists (though cer 
tain regrettable omissions may be 
noted), embodies, Mr. Cott furthers 
points out, “‘certain features em 
ployed for the first time in conneo- 
tion with a traveling exhibition of 
paintings. These are, briefly, a 
‘rental plan,’ by which the artist 
lending a-picture receives a finan- 
cial remuneration of 1 per eent of 
the net price of his painting per 
month during the course of the ciye 
cult of the exhibition. In addi 
tion, the dealer through whom 
paintings have been borrowed re 
ceives a ‘service fee’ of $10 per off 
painting. It will be readily seex 
that in this way both the artist and 
the art merchant are compensated 
in some degree commengurate with 
the effort and time spent by them 
in contributing te exhibitions of 
American art.” 
ean 
'N Canada the exhibition is reg | 
circulated under the direction 
the National Gallery at Ottawa. 
Eric Brown, supplying a catalogué 
foreword for the Canadian tous, 
remarks: 

“In furtherance of its pollay of 
presenting as many exhibitions of 
contemporary painting as possible 
to the Canadian public, the Na- 
tional Gallery had for some years 
been extremely anxious to secure a 
thoroughly representative exhibi- 
tion. of contemporary American © 
painting for circulation in Canada. 
It was felt that Canadians did not 
know nearly enough of the trends 
and accomplishments of the art of 
its nearest neighbor, from whom so 
much was obviously to be learned, 
and that the only way to correct 
this condition was by the arrange- 
ment of. some outstanding exhibi- 
tion which, after being shown at 
the National Gallery in Ottawa, 
could remain in the country long 
enough to tour the principal art 
galleries of the Dominion. 

“An appeal by the trustees of 
the National Gallery to the Car 
negie Corporation of New York, 
whose interest in the furtherance 
of art in the British dominions ig 
well known and is in practical and 
ruitful operation, brought an’ im-. 
mediate and entirely sympathetia 
response from its president, F. P. 
Keppel, and this exhibition is the 
result. It has been selected by a 
committee especially appointed by’ 
the Carnegie. Corporation for the 
purpose and possessing outstanding 
knowledge of contemporary Ameri- 
can art, and the exhibition is as rep< 
resentative of the most interesting 
work being accomplished in the 
United States today as it has bes? 
possible to make it.” 


exhibition of contemporary, 





_ART MAGAZINE. 


OMMERCIAL ART AND It 

DUSTRY for December con 

tains among other contribue 
tions, ‘‘Walter Johnson: Designer 
With Pen and Scraper-Board’’; 
“Look at Types With Byes That 
See,” by G. F. Wilson; famous 
artists’ designs for cups and sau 
cers; “The Kind of Advertising I 
Detest,”” by Walter Goets; ‘“‘Hands 
in Commercial Photography’’s 
“Imre Reiner: Designer and Typog+ 
rapher,” by Dr. D. Holschery 
“George Piante,’”’ seventh in @ 
series on the aims of young de- 
signers, and “Luggage Label Pub« 


’ | eity,” by W. G. Raffe. 
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Harwood Steiger 
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COLOR IS HIGH-LIGHTING ALL KINDS OF PLAYTIME TOGS 
— se : . — WINTER SPORTS ROMD] 


— 

—— ing Outfits That Can Be Worn 7 * 

Suits That Cover and ee : 2* tn ae, Came — Rich Bright Green Leads Among the Colors 
eso Reveal , —Roughly Knitted Sweaters Are New +): 














Anywhere; on a Beach or on a 
Yacht It Would Look Equally 
By VIRGINIA POPE. 
RE is going to be more 


Well: White Hand-Knit Wool ; 2 % 
and less nudity on the beaches 


this Winter—the sun-warmed 
; sands of Nassau, Bermuda, 
Florida and the other Southern 
playgrounds. This ambiguous state- 
ment means that those going in for 
gun-tanning will do so in a big way; 
bathing suits are built for it. Those 
who aren’t so keen on the oiling- 
burning process will cover up con- 
siderably more than in the past. 
They. will have plenty of aids when 
the ocean dip is over and they take 
their siesta on the beach. 


The stunning robes shown this 
year will undoubtedly bring to our 
beaches a suggestion of the, French 
bathing resorts in the good old days 
when no lady dreamed of appearing 
in her maillot; she either stepped 
from her bath house in a huge bath 
towel or sheet or walked coyly down 
the steps of a bathing machine into 
the waves. The most dashing of 
the terry-cloth robes are made by a 
big toweling house and come in 
brilliant colors and patterns that 
will make one look as though one 
had grabbed a bit of a coral reef 
and thrown it around one’s shoul- 
ders. 


The modest lady ean swathe her- 
pelf in a monk’s cape of terry cloth 
(see the sketch), pulling the hood 
over her head and tying the girdle 
around her waist, quite in the style 
of the beautiful young monks paint- 
ed by Giotto. There are tailored 
coats to give one a swanky board- 
walk look. ‘Less complete coverings 
are the waist-length capes that 
form part of the bathing suit en- 
semble, and little matching jackets. 


Bans Back oe = i 


OW for the other extreme. 
There are backless suita with 
not even a strap to cover the 

shoulder blades—sounds almost as 
if it would take a prestidigitator to 
keep them on, but no, they are 
safely anchored by halter necks and 
the superb firm cut that fits them 
under the arms. One suit seen in 
our reconnoitrings has ingeniously 
handled straps that pass around the 
back of the shoulder; they are in a 
easing and can be drawn as tightly 
as one likes, in the manner of a 
string in the top of a laundry bag. 
It must be confessed that the back- 
less suit. will be a social boon when 
night time comes, for there will be 
only smooth, golden backs to look 
upon, and lobster-red necks won't 
be marred by white streaks. 


The brassiére top that, but a few 
years ago, caused dignified eye- 
brows to work themselves into a 
state of collapse, so often were they 
lifted, seems to have come to stay. 
An increasing number is shown 
‘without apology in the resort shops. 
This much must. be said for them: 
they are cut to fit, and the nice 
ones look much nicer than in the 


past. 


The prettiest bathing-suit top we 
have seen is the one (illustrated) 
with the gathered top; it is ‘‘fulled’’ 
onto the body of the suit just be- 
low the bust line; at the neck it is 
held by a drawstring. This suit, 
with its modest front, has no back! 
But, note the cape that is there to 
offer protection when the sun is 
too arduous. Another nice feature 
is its two-color combination. The 
suit of red is embroidered in yel- 
low and Hght and dark blue dots; 
the cane is dark blue. 


Selling Shorts Short = 


? 


HORTS are tight and shoré,and 
even split up the sides. - 
ever, the lady of discretion who, 

at times, may want complete free- 
dom and at others prefers to look 
attractive, will buy herself a suit 
that -has a pair of accompanying 
pleated shorts or a short pleated 
skirt. The kilt-like skirt has 
charm; one that buttons down the 
front is illustrated. Slacks are 
shorter, too, not all of them, but 
a@ good number. They are what, 
@ generation ago, would have been 
called shoe-top length. They have‘ 
@ very sporty look, as if they were 
meant for a good time. Get them 
with a blouse of a different color 
if you would be really dashing. 


The play blouses are good-looking 
enough to be worn with sports 
suits. This is true of the white 
hand-knit one shown with the blue 
flannel slacks. It has a high rolled 
turtle-neck collar; there are no 
bulky seams to mar the smooth 
fit of the sheulders; the short 
sleeves are pushed up to puff a 
little, and the bow tie has the right 
accent of smartness. 


Each year since Dr. ‘Traprock told 
us. of the lure of the South Sea Is- 
lands their influence has been in- 
creasingly felt in beach attire. This 
season it is seen in a glamorous 
cotton on which are splashed huge 
white flowers, possibly South Sea 
anemones. Again the influence is 
manifest in skirts wrapped sarong 
fashion about the waist. Javanese 
and. Tahitian patterns are seen in 
cottons, crépes and peau d’ange. 


So there, in a nutshell, is an in- 
dication: of the choice of things to 
be had for resort play hours. If 
variety is the spice of life, it cer- 
tainly will be of the Southern 





Blouse and Navy Flannel Trousers. 


When Not Interested in Her Sun: 
Tan She Covers Herself Up in a 
Stunning Beach Robe. lis Wide 
Diagonal Wale. Gwes It an Air 


of Importance, So Does Its Rope . 


_ Belt. .A Big Button Fastens It., 


So Might a Fair Damsel on a South 
Sea Island Beach Look Sarong, 
Brassiére and Trunks Are of a 
Brightly Colored Paisley Peau 
d’Ange. nm: Which ‘Brilliant’ Blue 
Predominates. It Is Very Gay. 


-“ 


Right—It. Is. Fun to -Assemble a 
Suit in Two'Tories “This One Has 
Brown Trunks and a Yellow Bras- 
riere. lt Js n'a Diagonal Chenille 
Weave. The Shoes Match in’ 
Color, So Does the:V izor Cap. 


The Girl Lying on the , Beach 
(Centre) Wears a Fascinating 
Knitted. Swim Suit. It Is Ribbed 
Like Old-Fashioned Underwear and 
Interestingly: Patterned Over the: 


Bosom. The Color ls Greenish-Bluey — ~ 






































Information re- 
garding fashions 
may be obtained 
by writing or tele- 


phoning. to the 
| Fashion Editor of. 
The. Times. _.| 








A 


the’ “Mornings You 


Want to Spend in the Cabana, 
There Is a Dress of Silk Linen. 
Those. Darling Pockets Slip Over 


‘the Belt. 


ening Makes.a Smart. Skirt. 


Right — Three-quarte™® 
Length Slacks Are 
Comfortable for Beach 
Girl Ie 
Them in 


Play. This 
W earing 


The Low Front Fast 


ae 











Brown Herringbone 


Linen. Her 


Sporty 


Blouse Is Tangerine 


‘Linen the Scarf 


Foulard.) 
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An: Ensemble. That--Is Colorful: as: 
an Angel: Fish, The Sut Is Red’ 


Jersey Embroidered in Yellow and 


. f 

RECORD crowd ot smart 

Parisiennes is off to the holi- 

day Winter sports.. The ma- 

jority head for St, Moritz, 
where the Palace offers every at- 
traction and distraction—indoors as 
‘well as out. Not the least is the new 
private flying field. Fair patriots 
patro-ize Font Romeu and Megéve. 
The Tyrol and the Dolomites also 
have their addicts. 


The Winter sports vogue has 
more than one perfectly sound rai- 
son d’étre. The exciting exercise in 
high and—what is even’ more thrill- 
ing to rain-saturated denizens of 
Paris—sunny air is absolutely guar- 
anteed to annihilate even the mem- 
ory of. worries, to revive optimism 
and generate such vitality that one 
comes back to town ready to cope. 
with any crisis. So old-timers are 
“olling their skis’’ and neophytes 
ed 
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A Grand Bathing Suit in Bright 
Blue Crépe: No Straps in Back; 
‘Only the Necklace Holds It in 
'Place. The -Full-Pleated Skirt 
‘(Buttoned n Front) Covers Very 
Short Shorts. -Her-Hat «Matches. 


Pans. |are anxiously seeking advice “in 


choosing theirs. Both give much: 
thought to. their Winter: ‘sports 
wardrobes, for being perfectly, 


dressed for the part is a quarter, 
at least, of the fun. . 


The classic jacket suit for skiing 


is being supplanted this season by, 





a new formula—separate trousers< 
and an outside sweater, But what 
a sweater! Knitted on giant needles 
out of heavy wool—often three or 
four strands of it—it presents a 
big, luscious ribbed surface that 
makes a very comfortable garment, 


Schiaparelli and Lelong are both 
stressing this kind of ski outfit.: 
Their sweaters, hip-length and 
snug, are either slip-ons with a 
high turtle neck, or they are buts: 
toned tightly at the top in back: 


worn with or without a belt, The. 
trousers are slightly more bouffant 


than the classic Norwegian ski 
pants, 


Ski costumes, Hke all othes, 
clothes, are affected by the pret« 
tifying wave; good ones, 

remain strictly practical. There's 
going to be a lot more color thar 
usual on the snow fields this Christ« 
mas; shades never before featured. 
in this branch of fashions will lend 
a pleasing novelty to the scene. 


but lively green. This is used for. 
trousers. and jacket, while sweater 
and accessories are in one or more 
brightly contrasting shades, ws 


Pussyfoot Socks =| 


CHIAPARELLI combines green 
wool “‘trous” with tunic sweat« 
er, cat-eared bonnet, scarf and 

mitts, all knitted in the afore« 

mentioned giant rib, in guardss 


new kind of pussyfoot socks, a 
combination of sock and slipper 
especially designed to go under skf 


boots outdoors. When one comes 


in from the snow fields at cocktail 
time for a dance they are worn 
without boots. They are of speckled 
wool, knitted onto a soft green 
leather toe and sole, 


Anny Blatt’s skiing outfits fea 


knockout, which like her other, 


| things is hand-knitted, has a yele 


low suit, like a glorified woolly 
Turkish toweling, with socks, cap, 
mittens and scarf in dark brown 
ribbed wool. Worthsport also shows 
yellow in a natural chamois-colored 
suit of water-proof suédine having 
an inside blouse and side-buttone@ 
pants. Chartreuse-green, dahlias 
rose or terra-cotta accessories ard 
suggested to complete this ens 
semble. Gray—either in a medium 
or dark tone—has been chosen by, 
many smart sportswomen as thei# 
basic ski costume color, It has the 
advantage of combining harmoni+ 
ously with practically any rich of 
vivid shade. 


Plus fours and gaiters—they revos 
lutionized the Winter sports mode 
some seasons back—have now be 
come ski classics. Pants in this 


jlength, considerably less bouffant 


than the original plus fours, are 
sponsored by a number of Paria 
couturiers including Dilkusha, Heim 
and Jane Régny. They are, by the 
way, equally good for skating, lugy 
ging and toboganning. 


Scalloped Edges | 


7m) 


tume in this genre in bottles 
green ondalex. Snowy white 
two-way-stretch elastic makes a’ 
medieval slip-on hood and collarette 
and long mittens; all have scalloped 
edges. The longish socks, also in 


down scalloped tops, are unusual, 
The whole effect is charmingly, 
playful, reminding one of the March 
Hare’s medieval messenger’s cos 
tume in ‘‘Alice in Wonderland.” 


Heim has a very sporty ski suit 
with real plus fours in a loud black« 
and-white checked tweed; they ar@ 
worn with white buckskin gaitera 
matching the collar and belt on its 
dark green tweed jacket. A brigh 
red knitted turtle-neck sweater, 
scarf and gloves set off the cos- 
tume. Among the other couturiers 
using checks is Hermes, who de- 
signed a ski costume having a jacket 
in off-white and beige checked 





whipcord and Norwegian pants in 
plain off-white. K. Oy 
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By Wireless From Paris 


Specia: to Tus New Yorx Ties. 





: RIS, Dec. 27.——Old Span- 
P ish mantillas are being 
used to make stunning lace 

scarfs and jabots; they ate also 
an inspiration ‘for lace evening 
capelets. All of this is in keep- 
ing’ with thé latest style trends. 


Furthermore, six stripes of 
. sanray lace'insertion have been 
encrusted on the black silk- 
stockings espécially designed 
for a-famous movie star. who is 
to play in a forthcoming Span- 
ish. film; this indicates. that 
dressier hosiery etylesare ahead. 


_.. Black kid. bootees with out- 
_ tide lacings or those made with 
daytime features. shown by 


Two Shades of Blue. The Cape Is: | leading bottiers in their Spring 


Blue. A Becoming Cathered Top 


shoe collections, Perugea’s eve- 


-| ning. slippers show novel com- 





binations of silver and white 
kid; they replace the classic sil- 
ver and‘satin formula. Sandals » 
entirely composed of tiny braid-’’ 
ed .bi-color straps are being 
stressed for Riviera evenings, ~ 


Turtleneck sweaters of fringed 
silk tricot, somewhat resembling 
marabout, are amusing substi- 
tutes for tailored blouses. 

- An “imitation of: a shield- 

shaped heraldic crest with quar- -§ 
terings in colored grosgrain rib- | 
bon constitutes an original trim-. 





( 
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. 


or on the shoulder. They may be ¥ 


; 


The leading basic color ie a darie | 


man’s red wool. She is launching @ ° 


‘|ture even more girlish tones. Hes 


ILKUSHA has a successful cose . 


the white elastic fabric, with turne | 


= 


ming for the black felt Spring | _ 
sports hats shown by Louise [ 
Bourbon. 5 


is Alix’s wrought pewter belt; 
it forms the only trimming for 
her gowns with straight a 
inspired by Gothic statuary. 





That Ties at the Back of the Neck, 
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‘WINTER SPORTS AT HOME 





Scottish Influence Is Seen in Woolens— 
_- Mittens Adopt Practical Guises 


AS 8 enthusiasm for Winter sports 


weveral which actually 

:biné amartness with roominess. 

Th velveteen-brown, wine, green oF 
Diack comes a short full skirt flared 
from the mié-thigh. This fullness is 
ya by sight gores widening at 

fhe het. ft is the perfect type of 
~' gheirt gor active skating—short, full, 


design imported 
London shop famous for its ready- 
made skating clothes. Especially 
lovely im eoral, the gores are eut in 
right angles over the hip 80 that 
they suggest a yoke. The fullness 
begins at the knees, while the skirt 
extends several inches below the 
lenee. Although unsuitable for ex- 
hibition skating, it is admirable for 


every-day exercise. 


HHL 


[ 


f 


many knife pleata at the 
fringe runs down the 
the placket meets the 
on either side are two 
Duckies. ‘Phis is the jauntiest sort 


3% 


BEE 
irs 


Have you Scottish blood in your 
weins? One store is entirely de- 
voted to Shetland-woven materials 


tartan. Possibly ‘you would like a 
Baimoral in gray with a red-and- 
black check designed for the Prin- 
eens Marina. Kilties are made to 
order, as are American pleated 
with a box pleat stitched ‘to 
@ight inches above the knee. 
gocessories for either skating 
skiing grand sets of knitted 

Scottish shaped like those of 
, ér or that worn by 

Prince of Wales. Thesé, with 

red knobs on the top, are 
in with your special plaid, 
there are cravats edged with 

e mame, and gloves also, cuffed 
: a matching plaid. One set of 
green with a red-and-yellow check 
geomed smart enough %to grace 
more than a mere skating pond. 

Cashmere Scarfs. 

Then there are pure soft cash- 
mere scarfs, striped or plaid, in 
the niost soothing of color combina- 
tions—two shades of henna, blue, 
white and brown, in fact almost 
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more freedom te the 





A Kew note on the sport horizon 
is a Peftian suéde which, it is said, 
Goes AOt apot With relA or sAOW, 


Perfect for trap-shooting is a short | 
set-in 


prown jacket with deeply 
ribbed knit sleeves and a knit turtle- 
meck collar. The euéde keeps out 
harsh winds, while the knit sleeves 
aliow a free arm movement. An- 
other attractive suede model is a 
three-quarter length orange d@ouble- 


breasted coat. With notch collar, | 


two large pockets and snug belt, it 


is ethart enough to throw on after). 


skating or to wear for & long walk 
in the eountty. 

If you prefer & jacket to use While 
skiing, you can get thi model in a 
shorter tight-fitting design. As it is 
collariess, a colored starf may 
added to make the trip down 
aki path as Bay as possible. 

Amohg accessories for the 
fink ip & stunning group of 
pemi-turtie-neck sweaters in 
gephyt Weave, Which ean be 
under ea heavier sweater. 
ahd Ghecked ski shirts 
ook very smart on an in 
for the high odllar and | 
sleeves provide adequate warmth 
to Make an over-sweater or jacket 
unnecessary. 

Sik Stockings Warm. 

Gontrary te popular belief, those 
who make a fetish of skating have 
discovered that long silk stovkings, 
indoors er out, are preferable to 
heavy socks. Not only de they give 
foot, bat 

. You 
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racquets 
ideas in the- way of 
and blouse outfits. A 
tieal pair of shorts for 
year is of plain navy. a 
flannel, well fitted, an@ pleated in 
front. To go with these are white 
or pastel cotton and. pique shirts 
which have a yoke back with in- 
verted pleats for fullness, They.are 
made long and will not pull out at 
the erucial stroke. 

One gay costume hes shorts of 
maroon. gabardine. The aectom- 
panying shirt is a cotton-mesh plaid 
of white, with navy, red and green 
ehecks. Dark red buttons. decorate 
the front, and close a vest: pocket. 
Obviously in Winter colorings, the 
treshness of the checked shirt still 
gives a feeling of coolness to a 
most strenuous game, 


For the Fencer. 


Those with an interest in fencing 
no longer need to have their cos- 
tumes made to order. Plain, full- 
back skirts of a fine heavy velvet 
now can be procured in standard 
sizes, bédutifully fitted, and with 
plenty of room for lunges, . The 
regulation white canvas or linen 
padded jackets aré ready, too, and 
pride is taken in the fit and mili- 
tary bearing. The designer of 
these costumes is introducing, for 
practice, long black velvet trousers, 
like ski trousers. Also there are 
leather or chamois gloves widely 
cuffed, which are sold for the feno- 
ing hand only. They are.eaid to be 


PEs 
stile 


superior to the French variety, be-j 


cause they are not overstuffed; and 


‘the padding, evenly sewn, is adap- 


table to the movements of the 
hand. 
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4 diy Coral-Colored Sweatie, Cap and Socks Trimmed wa a 
Modern Atstrian Design in Black and White. 





SUNDAY PLEASURES MANY, 





The people who woul 
have liked to see it livelier used to 
argue vehemently that the coun- 
try’s biggest city was hog-tied by 
& lot of up-Btate legislators, for it 
‘was a State law that gave the town 
a Sunday sans theatres, The en- 
forcement of that law, however, 
and of the ecity ordinances of the 
game tenor, has always been a 
problem in balance between the let- 
ter of the law and what the New 
York publio would stand in being 
led the opposite way from the Con- 
tinental Sunday. 


A Sunday in 1390. 

A glance at the records for a Win- 
ter Sunday in 1600 shows not mere- 
ly no theatres but no movies, since 
they had mot yet been invented; 
little musie, no baseball, and, strict- 
ly speaking, no vaudeville, because 
vaudeville at that time was called 
variety. There was, of course, no 
radio; Sunday motoring was far off. 
here was burlesque, somewhat 
different from what it is now; ite 
chief attraction was Henry E. Dixey 
in “The Seven Ages.” Richard 
‘Manafield was playing, and Lillian 
Russell was to be seen in “The 
Brigands” at the Casino, but not 
on Sunday, In the gas-lighted dis- 
trict of Broadway there were thir- 
teen legitimate theatres, but they 
skipped from Saturday to Monday. 


There was hot much to do on Sun- 
day. The New York Athietic Club 
had amateur boxing in the evening 
and there was the panorama of the 
Battle of Gettysburg with, for add- 
ed attraction, a phonograph exhibi- 
tion, the new machine rendering a 


not only execution by electricity but 
the birth.of. Christ, and gave band 


 }@oncerts im the afternoon and eve- 


& Bial’s, however, the 
weekday variety gave way to a 








| : 
Even Though Plays Are Forbidden, There 
Is a Wide Choice for the New Yorker 


bee 


Opera House was then giving Sun- 
day night concerts, Sousa led his 
band at the Casino, and there was 
a Christmas fair for children at 
Madison Square Garden. Proctor’s 
four theatres were open and vaude- 
ville, by now established under that 
name, put on more sacred concerts 
than & decade before (John L. Sul- 
livan appeared in some of them); 
but many people went bowling to 
kill time. 

There have always been Sunday 
concerts and recitals. Dance reci- 
tals, which were rare until recent 
years, have sometimes stirred ob- 
jéetions. Opera has been given on 
Sundays. Burlesque widened its 
public twenty years ago and on 
Sundays gave “sacred concerts,”’ 
padding with vaudeville to make 
up for what was left out in defer- 
ence to the day. 

In 1902 “motion picttires 
billed merely as one of the acts on 
the vaudeville programs, It was 
not until 1919, ten years after the 
pictures had become big enough 
attractions to stand on their own 
feet, that the State law ‘was 
changed to permit them on Sundays 
after 2 P. M, 

Sunday Baseball. 

Re was in 1019 also that Sunday 
baseball became legal. James J. 
Walker, then a State Senator, got 
a bill through authorizing it. Old 
fang still speak reverently of it as 
the Walker act: Nowadays, at the 
right time of year, New York oan 
not only watch baseball but: see 
the six-day bicycle races atart on 
@ Sunday, and since 1890 there has 
been & tremendous increase in all 
kinds of aporting events..- 

The present period, with the thea- 
tres still elosed on Sunday, never- 
theless gives New Yorkers a Sun- 
day choice which may include a 
benefit performance of a legitimate 
play, a few dance recitals, two or 
three dizeuses, vaudeville of vari- 
ous degrees of pretension, several 
lectures and similar attractions, 
perhaps one or more plays given in 
foreign languages, a symphony or- 
chestra or two, a dozen recitals, in- 
cluding those given in hotels, and-a 
score.or more of films in the large 
houses, with smaller houses stat- 
tered all over town. 
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ORGANIZED PLAY IN ITALY 





every one of Italy’s 7,828 communes. 
Tt Beasts an enrolment of 2,000,- 
084 (August, 1034) and reaches out 
from Rome into the remoteat eor- 
nets of the kingdom, covering the 
country with an elaborate network 
ef recreation centres. 


cans may think so. But the fact 
is that the younger Italian genera- 
tion, raiséd in this climate of. dim 
coipline, has a different view. The 
worker willingly says to the govern- 
ment: 

“All my time is yours; all my 
abilities to learn a better trade or 
to perfect myself in my own trade 
are yours. You teach me how to 
enlarge my home at practically no 
expense, how to build furniture for 
it, to create a little garden around 
it, to raise chickens and rabbits on 
that spot of waste land I possess. 
Tou take my ehild to the sea- 
shore and the mountains during the 
heat of Summer; you tell me, a wo 
man factory worker, how to raise 
healthily and economically the child 
I am about to bear. 

“You give me a free circulating 
library, @ club room. ... You re- 
vive for me-:a knowledge of the 
glory and power of: my ancestors 
and of their primitive arts, of their 
rOustoms. ... You give me guides 
who will show me free of charge 
the beauties of other cities of my 
own land to which you take me 
from Saturday night until Monday 
morning, granting me 70 per cent 
reduction on the railroad fare and 
reck-bottom prices for meals and 

‘You discover if I have any latent 


me traveling theatres and provide 
for me all the costumes required for 
the production of plays. ... You 
teach me how to play a musical in- 
strument... .. You hunt up for 
me the smallest detail of how to 
run certain popular festivities in 
which my ancestors participated 
and train me how to take a part 


and far from the commercial enter- 
tainment world of today, ; 

‘*You make an athlete of me, free 
of charge, giving me diplomas in 





the particular branch of athletics 
in which you have found I ean 











“DOPOLAV ORO” ATHLETIC MEET IN ROME 
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pass 


After-Work Organization Enlists the 
People in Sports and Culture 


4 grandparents 
knew but which I myself had saeri- 


. of supplying leisure time education. 


dramatic powers and you build for |. 


in it myself, under expert guidance |- 


excel, You make me love Winter 
sports ef which I hardly knew the 
heme... . You give me instrue 
tion in first ai@. . .. You teaeh 
me choral singing and supply me 
with the older songs of my an- 
eestors. whieh my 


ficed to the cheaper tunés of today. 
“You prepare my young boys for 
the responsibilities of adulthood— 
the dual réle of worker and soldier, 
es understood by the old Romans— 
you train my daughter for a 
life in whieh wifehood and mother- 
hood are to play dominant parts.” 


which the worker derives from the 
©. N. D. reveals the “essential 
atrength ms well as the present ahd 
potential weakness of Fascist faly’s 
Bpectacular attack on the prodiem 
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field, one p}ears the clamor of a 
muititudé of ““Dopolavoristi” cheer- 
ing a popular’ idol of the be gre 
world. Florence has entered the 
building. of fas¢ism through the 
back’ door—the eraze for sports 
fostered by Yasciem’s O. N. D. 


Teachers as Athletes. 


The Eternal City played host re- 
eently to 3,800 young women in 
gymnastic attire. They had come 
to Rome to take a course in physi- 
cal culture; training in calisthenics 
was necessary if they were not to 
lose caste with their young Charges, 
who look upon athietiés now as 
one of life’s major interests. 

The latest figures compiled by the 
Oo. N. D. show that 227,361 pro- 
grams were conducted in its physi- 
Cal education campaigh in 19383. 
Under the general heading of phy- 
sical education, the 0. N. D. groups 
sports and excursions; the former 
embracing a wide variety of out- 
door sports and games; the latter, 
trips of a cultural, educational or 
entertaining character into the 
near and far countryside. 

The 0. N. D. has pledged itself to 
make Italians -conscious of their 
rich cultural baekground; it has 
substituted for the familiar plain- 
tive, unhappy, individual love song 
of Italy, the joy and buoyancy of 
choral singing which lifts the citi- 
zen into an atmosphere of proud 
consciousness of a common destiny. 
’ Figures show the rapid growth of 
leisure-time -education in the arts. 
Tn 1926 the O. N. D. conducted 1,025 
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SHOPPERS' GOLUMNS 
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programs in music, orchestral and | # 


band, choral singing, cinema and 
radio. By the end of 1933 the num- 
ber of such programs sponsored by 


“Dopolavoro” had risen to 665,107. | = 
In the field of amateur dramaties, | # 


tered by the “Dopolavore” hed im- 
creased to 14,862. 

One variety of leisure-time in- 
struction, summarized under the 
heading ‘popular culture,” em- 
braces oourses in stenography, 

sculpture, 


wane 
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Long Island 


SUBURBAN SHOPS. | | 


Long Island 
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ADVERTISERS can usually make 





New York.—Advt. 


- fm the nation’s first market (New York) by putting The New York 
Times at the head of their newspaper liste—by making The Times the 
fonudation stone of their campaigns. These statements are based 
om the findings of B. EL. Polk & Oo., i their’ Consumer Consus of 
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GARDENING: INDOOR ACTIVITIES CONTINUE TO: LEAD: 





LONGER LIFE FOR CHRISTMAS PLANTS 





With Cultural Methods Suiting Individual R 


equirements, Many 


‘May Readily Be Saved for Another Season’s Use 


By 'T. H, HVERETT. 


HE care of the flowering and 
fruiting plants that adorn 
the home during the holiday 

- geason now becomes one of 

the major problems of the indoor 
gardener. If these plants receive 
proper attention their beauty and 
usefulness can be prolonged con- 
siderably, and the growth of some 
kinds can be continued in the house 
go that they will serve their pur- 
pose in future years. Neglected 
plants quickly lose attractiveness. 

First comes the problem of wat- 
ering. Few amateurs realize that 
each plant must, be treated accord- 
ing to its. requirements. 

The question ‘‘How often should 
I water my plant?” cannot be an- 
swered -by.a simple ‘‘once a day” 
or ‘“‘every other day.” Factors that 
determine the frequency with 
which a plant will require watering 
include temperature, humidity, 
light, condition of roots, amount 
and character of foliage, activity 
of growth, size of container and 
kind of soil in which it is growing. 


The most practical general rule to 
follow is to maintain the soil always 
in that condition between extreme 
dryness and a too wet, mudlike 
state. This can best be done by ex- 
amining the plant each morning, 
and whenever it shows evidence. of 
dryness immersing the whole pot 
in a pail of water for a few min- 
utes. Care is exercised that the 
water used is at approximately 
room temperature and not icy cold, 
as it often comes from the faucet 
at this time of year. Immersion is 
the best way of watering house 
plants, for it makes certain that 
the whole ball of soil will be thor- 
oughly moistened, a condition often 
not attained when water is applied 
at the surface only. 

With large specimens, immersion 
is not always possible. In such 
cases, when water is needed ‘it is 
best supplied in liberal quantities 
by means of a watering pot. To 
.ascertain whether or not the soil 
in a pot is approaching a too-dry 
condition the plant grower raps the 
pot sharply with a small wooden 
mallet or with the knuckles: a ring- 
ing tone indicates a need for water, 


while if the soil is sufficiently moist 


a dull, heavy sound results. 
Humidity Is Important. 


Atmospheric humidity is so im- 
portant to plants that many fail- 
ures can be attributed to a too-dry 
atmosphere. Humidifiers in a room 
help tremendously. Sometimes the 
pots are set in shallow trays of 
copper or zinc, which have been 
filled with pebbles, gravel or moss, 
which can be kept moist. In this 
way the tops of the plants benefit 
from an atmosphere made moister 
by the evaporation from below. 


Light is necessary for satisfactory 


growth, particularly in flowering 
plants. Practically all-plants bene- 
_ fit from full exposure during the 
midwinter months, and for this 
reason a window with a southern 
or eastern exposure usually pro- 
duces the best results. On cold 
nights it is advisable to remove 
them from too close proximity to 
the glass, or else to insert two or 
three thicknesses of stout paper be- 
tween the plant and the window 
pane in order to avoid subjecting 
the plant to violent. fluctuations of 
temperature. 

Drafts—even currents of warm 
air—are extremely harmful to living 
plants and cold drafts spell an early 
death to delicately raised subjects. 
Unauspected drafts are often the 





oause of plants’ refusing to thrive. | 
Often, merely changing . the | po- 
sition of-a plant in-the room will 
make it healthier. 

Clean foliage is important; tree- 
dom from dust and insect pests can 
be insured by sponging the leaves 
at weekly intervals with lukewarm 
water in which some soap and a 
little insecticide have been dis- 
solved. Minute. proportions of il- 
luminating gas in the air affect 
plants .adversely, and the Christ- 
mas Cherry in particular quickly 
shows: ill, effects from this.cause. 

Of all Christmas plants the 
Poinsettia is perhaps. the most 
characteristic. In addition to the 
well-known scarlet variety, pink and 
white forms are now available. The! 
latter seems to have been popular | 
this season. The Poinsettia re-| 
quires an even temperature never 
dropping below sixty degrees. Drafts 
are fatal. Some owners succeed in 
growing Poinsettias to the flower- 
ing stage for the following year; 
but this cannot be regarded as gén- 
erally practieable. If it is to be at- 
tempted, the plants, when they have 
ceased to be decorative and have 
commenced to-turn yellow,: should 
have their supply of water grad- 
ually reduced until finally the. soil 
is quite dry. 

Poinsettias Require Kest. 

The Poinsettia now enters a rest- 
ing period and no further watering 
will be required until April, when 
the buds show signs.of growth. At 
this time the plants are pruned 
back and repotted into a rich light 
soil. They are then kept growing 
in a light position till early June, 
when the pots are plunged into the 
garden soil where they remain until 
late September. Then once again 
they will require the protection of 
the window garden. 

“Christmas”? Begonias (a name 
applied to all the varieties of what 
is known as the Gloire-de-Lorraine 
section) last for a long time in 
bloom if. given reasonable care and 
temperature conditions similar to 
those advised for Poinsettias. Dry- 
ness of: the atmosphere or rooting 
medium and drafts must. be 
avoided, and after the plants have 
flowered they may be pruned light- 
ly and in the “Spring repotted. 
During Summer they must. -be 
shaded from strong sunshine. They 
do not as a rule thrive permanently 
as: house plants, but some careful 
gardeners succeed with them. 

The Christmas Cherry is long 
lasting and less. delicate than either 
Begonias or Poinsettias, thriving 
well in a cooler temperature and 
withstanding successfully greater 
variations of temperature._It is a 
sun-loving plant and although truly 
@ perennial gives best results when 
grown as an annual, either from 
seed or cutting planted in April, 
During the Summer months it can 
be planted out in the open garden, 
The Long-lived Christmas Cactus. 

An extremely satisfactory plant 
is the Christmas cactus. Specimens 
will remain healthy as house plants 
for many years. They require ex- 
posure to full sunshine with just a 
little shade during the hottest 
months. Although demanding less 
water than most house plants, they 
require more than is usually given 
cacti, and it. is important that the 
soil is never permitted to become 
quite dry. 

Primulas are splendid subjects for 
a light and moderately cool posi- 
tion, and will bloom freely through- 
out Winter and Spring. They ap- 
preciate rather generous supplies 
of water. They are generally dis- 





THE ‘AFRICAN VIOLET’ 





Hii African violet, too rarely 

.geen, puts in a brief appear- 

ance at this time of year, when 
florists stock flowering plants for 
‘the holiday season. It is a species 
that has much to commend it as 
a house plant; and it is entirely 
different from other dependable 
house plants. African violet (Saint- 
paulia ionantha) comes from: tropi- 
eal Africa. : 

Tt is often called “Mock Violet’’ 
because of the resemblance its 
flowers have to our violets. Though 
larger than the.violet, it possesses 
‘the same deep purple or lavender 
color, with conspicuous yellow an- 
thers. It is a neat, compact plant, 
with hairy leaves forming a basal 
cluster, out of which the flowers 
wise on comparatively long stems. 

Easily Propogated. 

The African violet is actually a 
tender perennial. It grows readily 
from seed, or may be propagated 
from divisions or offsets that will 
appear profusely on healthy ma- 
ture plants. In growing Saintpaulia 
fonantha from seed, it is started 
in pots, covered with panes of glass, 
Little or no soil is put over the 
seed, An equable temperature of 
about 65 degrees is needed to in- 


sure germination and normal): 


for the plant, since the situation 
will not allow excessive transpira- 
tion, which in turn starts decay. 
Placed in any other exposure,: it 
should not receive sunshine for the 
whole day. The: plant is ideal for 
terrariums, where the unusual foli- 
age and color of the flowers ap- 
pear intensified. 


The growing popularity of Saint- 
paulias is evidence that they -are 
not restricted to. greenhouse oul- 
ture. A new variety, introduced 
this year, is 8. ionantha cordata, a 


learded after flowering, as they are 


satisfactory only .when treated as 
annuals: ‘Primula obconica affects 
‘some people with ‘a rashand is 
avoided . for this reason, Other 
‘species are safe. 

Cyclamens respond to essentially 
the same treatment as the primulas. 
They are sometimes grown for a 
second year by window gardeners; 
where the plan is followed they are 
partially rested for a considerable 
period after flowering. In repot- 
ting, the ‘‘bulbs’’ are not covered 
but left largely above the surface, 
as ‘when obtained from the florist. 





IN THE JAPANESE. MANNER 











We are accustomed to thinking of 


Arrangements by Mme. 


Emphasis on “Heaven, Man and Earth.” 








JAPANESE FLOWER ART STIRS INTEREST | 





Study by Garden Clubs Shows Influence ‘on Arrangements 
———— That Are Adaptable to Our Use 


The —— in ““ike- 
bana,’” reg art of flower 
arrangement, — revealed in discus- 
sions at garden clubs and in leo- 


par ref 
ment of the art in this. country. 


By YUKIKO KYOJIMA. 


APANESE flower arrangement, 
which claims, according “to 
tradition, a history of some 
1,200 years,.is represented* by 
a large number ‘of different 
**schools.’” The writer is familiar 
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Kyojima; Photos by Frank A. Waugh. 


‘Top—"Water-Viewing” Arrangement. Left—“Leaning” Arrangement; and, at Right, Typical Color Pattern Design With Three-Point 





the azalea ag an Easter rather than 
a Christmas plant, although a few 
of the early varieties flower before 
the new year. They are excellent 
decorative subjects and will last for 
many years if carefully handled. 


rAzaleas must never hecome dry at 


the root. During the Summer they 





are placed out-of-doors in a shady 
position and kept well watered. 

Ardisia crenata is a good’ house 
plant for a sunny window in a 
warm room. It has bright green 
foliage and scarlet berries, which 
remain attractive for several 
months. 





Roman hyacinths, paper white and 
soleil d’or narcissus and lily-of-the- 
valley are all good subjects for forc- 
ing into bloom and using at Christ- 
mas time, but after they have 
served their purpose as decorative 
subjects they are of no further 
value and are discarded. 


with more than thirty. The two 
that she has studied particularly 
for the last ten years are‘the Koryu 
and the Ohara-ryu—‘‘Old School’’ 
and ‘‘Ohara School.’’ 

The Koryu has. lovely arrange- 
ments, but. bends the branches, or 
straightens those which were bént 








By OLIVE HYDE FOSTER. 


HE fun of having a Winter gar- 
fi den need not be forfeited by 
those who have only very little 
space available. Miniature gardens 
—which may be so small as to re- 
pose on a single narrow window- 
sill—are becoming,.more and more 
popular. They are of many types. 
While they may be obtained ready 
made, most gardeners prefer to ar- 
range their own, considering it an 
opportunity to use originality. 

One of the most charniing little 
gardens the writer has seén was ar- 
ranged in a disused aquarium about 
ten. inches in width.and.a foot and 
a half in length, covered with a 
loose-fitting. sheet of glass. It held 
a.pretty. set-up of small greenhouse 
plants, tiny ferns, and the like— 
plants such as.may be obtained any- 
where, even. in the 10-cent stores. 
Once fixed, watered and covered, it 
went for several months with no 
further attention. The moisture ab- 
sorbed by the roots was thrown by 


it was condensed and absorbed 
again by the soil, making a contin- 
uous circulation. When ‘too much 
gathered on the glass sides ‘of the 
case, the cover was. propped open 
for a time, then closed again. A 
slight sprinkling was given when 
needed—usually only once in several 
weeks. The principle. of this ‘“Ward- 
ian case,’’ was discovered’a hun- 
dred years ago by an Englishman, 
Dr. Ward, ‘who developed it as a 
means of safely shipping young tea 
plants on long ocean voyages. 
Any size fishbowl may be utilized 
for the same purpose. The fiat- 
sided globes are pretty and do-not 
show any. distortion ‘of the contents. 





vigorous grower * large laven- 
der blossoms. ' 


Any. tiny plants, “including ° those 








TYPE OF: BEGONIA | 








“CHRISTMAS” 





Courtesy New York Botanical Garden, 


is most suitable Your Betta bt Shat-Lned Daler Biltly Pode 





| Many Different Types, With Wide Selection of 
_ Available Material, Offer Chance for Originality 





from wild woodlands-thrive.in such 
a case. Sometimes the various 
beauties from a cranberry bog are 
used, with the bright red partridge 
berries ‘added. The writer recently 
made up one with the miniature 
ferns and sandy soil: plants, with a 
couple of four-inch pine and hem- 
lock tree-seedlings, found on a 
tramp through the Lake Michigan 
sand dunes. 

In taking up wild plants enough 
of the native soil -is lifted to avoid 
disturbing the roots’and to furnish 
the right food supply. Such: plants 
are usually arranged about a bit of 
native stone, with perhaps a tiny 
local vine added. The finished gar- 
den. is set in a sunny ora shaded 
window according to the types of 
plants used. If the plants get .too 
large they may be.pruned back a 


the leayes out into the air, where | little 


Quite different in effect are the 
little’ desert gardens. They stand 
the dry air of heated apartments, 
and thrive even in a’ north -window. 





Various forms of eactus from ‘the 
Western plains now are. being cul- 
tivated for the garden trade, and 
sold to city people who want some- 
thing fool-proof. After a. pottery, 
china or metal container—adapted 
to one’s -surroundings—has been 
chosen, the little plants can be se- 
lected, with view to size, height and 
form. As they grow quite rapidly, 
one should be sure they are not 
crowded. Fit:them.in around a few 
rough: stones, using the tallest at 
the rear’ centre or rear corners. 

A wide variety of tiny: cactus 
specimens are. now: being shown in 
one-inch earthern pots. With them 
are offered a six-inch high wire 
stand, holding from three: to five 
pots each.’ They make-an attractive 
arrangement for a window ledge, a 
telephone table or a writing desk. 
But-as the small pots dry out very 
quickly unless in a moist atmos- 
phere, iis often better to fit these 
smnall: plants into. a desert garden 
such as that described above. 





GARDEN TRENDS AND TOPICS 





The Matter of Mulching—New England Wild Flower 
Society—A Unique Exhibit—Radio 


By ¥. ¥,. BOCKWHIEL. 
of the Winter damage: to 


| often responsible for much of it. 


Therefore gardeners who have 
learned from experience that it 
does not pay to take-chances give 
protection to those plants: which are 
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MINIATURE GARDENS FOR WINDOW SILLS IN VOGUE — 








rae of the little succulents have 
been used with the cactus, but I 
find they need much more water, 
and that the two usually suffer if 
grown together. The succulents 
come in 80 many shapes and sizes 
and attractive forms, that they are 
quite sufficient by themselves. 
Sansevieria—sometimes called ‘the 
“lucky plant” or the “snake plart’’ 
—equals the old rubber plant in the 
amount of abuse it will stand. It 
grows and thrives with slight atten- 
tion. While a large pot is decora- 
tive, a small, single plant has its 
attractions. : 

The ‘‘Hen-and-chickens” ‘Sedum 
(from the Canary Islands); Huphor- 
bia (“‘crown-of-thorns,’’ with fre- 
quent red bloom, and: the aloe, 
form an especialy interesting 
group. 

Miniature Japanese gardens -al- 
ways gain attention. The writer 
recently ‘saw one arranged on a 
two-foot shallow serving tray, with 
a-diminutivé mountain in: the: back- 
ground, .a tea-house, and a bridge 
over a stream. (These small: acces-. 
sories cost. next to nothing.) Seed- 
ling. evergreetis simulated true 
dwarf trees, and these with seed- 


-| ling plants, and even the micro- 


scopic fish now available, :add - to 
the illusion of a miniature: land- 
scape.. Such a garden requires: at- 
tention—watering especially—on .ac- 
count of ‘the’ thin layer of soil. 
The beauty about the really small 
window garden is that occasionally 
it oan be used on the dinner-table 
for a change, or set on a side-table 
for a decoration, and then moved 
back to-its own spot. Like. other 


» | Plants, those-in- these tiny gardens 


must have plenty of ght and: fresh 
air. 





in nature, in order to-bring them 
into- prescribed forms,: and this re- 
quires a great deal:of time. An 
arrangement in the Ohara —* 
can be made in much less time, is 
more ‘generally adaptable to all va· 
rieties of flowers and of vases, and 
consequently is, I think, more; suit- 
able for use in America. 

This comparatively new style was 
in faet evolved: in the Eighteen 
Nineties by Koun Ohara ‘and his 
father, Unshin Ohara of Osaka; un- 
der the influence of the foreign 
ideas then coming into vogue in 
Japan, and with the very object of 
placing Occidental flowers accord- 
ing to Japanese ideas. Arrange- 
ments of this kind are called in 
Japanese ‘‘moribana”’ 
guished from ‘“‘ikebana,’’ the lat- 
ter referring to the orthodox Japa- 
nese arrangements, such as those 
of the Koryu. 

The moribana'school, because it 
is less complicated and less re- 
stricted, is of more interest to the 
average American woman. Broadly 
speaking, an arrangement of mori- 
bana is intended either as a repre- 
sentation of ‘nature, or as a pat- 
tern or design. Naturally the ma- 
terials used, and the way in which 
they are. arranged, differ accord- 
ing to which of the alternatives one 
has in mind. 

In making an arrangement repre- 
sentative of nature, it is not the in- 
tention—as in a photograph or in 
a box garden—to make in miniature 
a- reproduction,’ faithful in every 
detail, to some particular scene. 
The aim is rather to evoke‘in the 
person who views the arrangement 
the same feeling that the scene 
would. 

Twigs of conifers, for — 
with a sprig of plum and a few 
rapeseed flowers, are not intended | 
to represent the Kiso Valley or 
some other actual place, but to 
make those who see it have the 
feeling of the bursting leaves and 
running brooks of ‘Springtime, the 
time when the plum trees and the 
rape are in blossom. Thus the na- 
ture which one seeks to represent 
is not the actual physical nature, 
but the nature which one has in 
mind—the nature of imagination. 


Harmony in Color and Form. 

In contrast, the pattern arrange- 
ments aim at harmony in combina- 
tions of color, or of size or shape, 
in the leaves or flowers used. Their 
main object is not to reproduce the 
feeling of~the surro in na- 
ture, but rather to bring out the 
beauty of the flowers themselves, 
This makes it necessary that the 
flowers in themselves be beautiful; 
sO more care must be exercised in 
their selection and more technique 
applied in their arrangement. 

It is necessary to emphasize here 
that it is not sufficient that the 
first kind of arrangéemént merely 
evoke a feeling of nature, or the 
second kind merely produce a 
pleasing match in color. With both, 
the first consideration is that they 
must be decorative. No matter 
how strong an impression of na- 
ture an arrangement may. evoke, 
it must also be decorative or it 
loses half its value, 

For instance, with a’ seashore 
scene in mind, one may choose a 
Pine branch and some poverty- 
grass (or some other kind of grass 
that grows at the seashore) and be 
ever so successful in calling up. a/| 
sense of the wide expanse of sea; 
but the lack of color-contrast in the 
green pine and green grass will 
leave the arrangement deficient as 
a decoration. It will be successful 
even as a nature-arrangement only 


as distin- 


flower fitting to the seaside, thus 
making a pleasing color-combina- 
tion with the pine. Z 

Pattern arrarfgements, or arrangs- 
ments in the orthodox styles, also 
make use of tuags and flowers and 
one must consider the natural 
ditions in which they grow. When 
cherries, for example, come inte 
blossom they begin at the bot 
branches, hence in any kind of ar- 
rangement one naturally puts the 
full-blown blossoms at the dat tn 
ey the branches still in bud at 

Pp. 

With other: kinds of flowers one 
must study the way in which they 
grow in nature. In the sea-scene, 
it would not do to use péonies or 
dahlias just because they make a 
pleasing color combination with’ the 
pine; one must choose some flower 
which naturally grows by the sea~ 
side, as well as being suitable in 
color. Similarly in a color pattern 
one may not show uppermost or at 
the front the more highly colored 
side of leaves which in nature is be- 
neath or at the back. 

Nature Is Followed. 

Although it receives attention in 
all styles, this careful study of and 
adherence to the natural conditions 
of growth is especially emphasized 
in the Ohara school. It differs 
from the orthodox schools also in 
not limiting itself to the use of a 
prescribed list of plants. It usen 
any kind of plant or flower, wild op 
hothouse, large or small, 

The first consideration in .any 
flower arrangement is the general 
design. It is by the 
of‘their general designs that the ob- 
server most readily 
between the different schools. The 
basic design of the Ohara school ig 
formed by placing the “heaven,” 
man” and “earth’—the three pri- 
mary elements or points of greatest 
emphasis in any Japanese arrange- 
ment—at the three angles of an 
imaginary triangle within the con- 
tainer. $ 

This fundamental design is thé 
same even whether.one is using a 
round bowl, an eval or a — 
lar dish, or a vase. 

When these three principal — 
or branches are placed. at the an- 
gles of an isosceles triangle, the 
“heaven” stands directly behind 
the ‘‘man” and is partly hidden by 
it. Because an irregular triangle 
gives a more pleasing effect, the 
“man” js ordinarily placed slightly 
out of line. In height, the ‘“‘heaven’’ 
is normally made equal to the di» 
ameter of the dish or vase plus its 
depth. The ‘‘man’” is made two- 
thirds and the “earth” one-half the 
height of the “heaven.” 

These three key stems being che- 
sen, the others used in the arrange- 
ment are placed to grade bétwéen 
them, both in height and in posi- 
tion. This design is for the simple 
“upright arrangement.”” There are 
many others, such as the ‘Jeaning 
arrangement,” ‘‘water-viewing ar- 
rangement,’’ “detached earth,” in 
which the positions are varied in 
order to gain some particular ef- 
fect, or to take advantage of some 
peculiarity in the flowers used. 

There are, of course, many other 
points to keep in mind. In Summer, 
for example, one makes arrange- 
ments showing. a large proportion 
of water, which is cooling to. the 
eye; in Winter one blogks out most _ 
.of the water with thickly massed 
grasses or foliage at the bast to 
give a feeling of warmth, Always 
the following the season is aimed 
at, as this is one more way in which 
the feeling of nature,,a basic prin- 





ciple of Moribana, may be ade 
hered to, — 





A COLORFUL 


EVERLASTIN cr 





TATIOCE, a flower that florists’ 

shops begin to display about 

thia season of the year, has the 
remarkable quality of being just as 
pretty and as frésh looking in the 
Spring as it was when cut in ‘late 
Sdmmer and taken into the house 
for drying. Widely used for Win- 
ter bouquets, or with arrangements 
of grasses ot other dried meterial, | 
it is an annual and ean ‘be grown 
from seed’ just as readily as any of 
the better known annuals. 








4 SMALL-FLOWERED PRIMROSE 








Pky Boo et a Weeks. 


Courtesy New York Botanical Garden. 


flowers break down before a pew- 
ter bowl or pitcher of this statice 
in its beautfful soft colors. The 
blue is deep—almost violet, the rose 
has lilac tones, and these colors are 
brought into artistic blend by the 
pure yellow and white. 


Not showy, the little flowers ane 





when one adds to it some ether | 
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~ MORTGAGE BURDEN 
CALLED EXCESSIVE 


Realty Man Estimates Urban 
Property Debt in State 
at $10,000,000,000. 








30% OF NATIONAL TOTAL 





Wider Scope for Investing 
Bank and Insurance Funds 
Urged by R. H. Armstrong. 





Estimating the present urban 
mortgage debt in New York State 
at more than $10,000,000,000, Robert 
H. Armstrong, realty broker and 
analyst, calls this sum ‘entirely 
out of proportion to what it should 
be, as compared to the total for the 
nation,’”’ and suggests that changes 
be made in the investment restric- 
tions on some types of institutions 
to prevent a-recurrence of some of 
the difficulties which have arisen in 
the past. 

Mr. Armstrong points out that, 
while the announcement by some 

cial firms. that they have 
money for first-mortgage invest- 
ment might be regarded as a sign 
of recovery; a revival in this sec- 
tion will come about perhaps more 
slowly than in some other parts of 
the country because of the unusual 
mortgage debt problems encoun- 
tered here. ; 

He cites the fact that the urban 
mortgage obligations of the nation 
rose sharply in the period from 1913 
to 1929, from around $7,000,000,000 
. to nearly $35,000,000,000, and that 
the gain in New York State was in 

greater proportion than for the 

country ‘as a whole, and “‘larger 
than it should be even though it is 
natural to expect that with a great- 
er concentration of wealth New 
York’s property values should be 
higher and also bear a propor- 
tionately larger share of the na- 
tion’s mortgage debt.” 

Holdings Are Analyzed. 

Savings banks in New York State 
are listed as having $3,470,943,000 
invested in urbah mortgages, in the 
realty man’s analysis. State banks 
have invested, in round figures, 
$55,000/900-" loan and trust~ com- 
panies, $700,000,000, and national 
banks, $84,000,000. 

The aggregate of holdings by 
banking institutions in the State for 
their own account thus amounts to 
$4,310,000,000. To this must be add- 
ed $300,000,000 invested by the Home 
Owners.Loan Corporation in the re- 

» finan of dwelling ‘mortgages, 
$350,000, invested by building 
and loan societies and about $1,000,- 
000,000. invested by life insurance 
companies. 

Mortgage Investments by the title 
com es are estimated by Mr. 
-Armatrong at ‘‘well over $2,000,000,- 
000, and the holdings of estates and 

trusts at $1,250,000,000.’’ Individ- 
uals, churches and other such in- 
vestors are figured to have $1,100,- 
000,000 in this field, and insurance 
companies other than the life insur-. 
ag are figured at $235,- 


This. would give a gross urban 
mortgage total of $11,545,000,000 but 
since many title company loans 
have been sold to banks, churches 
and individuals, Mr. Armstrong fig- 
ures that about $1,500,000,000 should 
be subtracted to take care of this 


duplication; leaving. a net urban i 


mortgage .debt in this 
about $10,045,210,000. 


Official Records Studied. 


Most of the figures from which 
the estimate was compiled were 
gathered from institutional records, 
regularly published reports and 
government statistics. The life in- 
,Surance total for the State was esti- 
mated at half of the published fig- 
ure of _$2,000,000,000 for the three 
States. of New York, New Jersey 
— Pennsylvania at. the close of 


year. 

“Tf the New York urban mort- 
gage debt: is compared with the to- 
tal for the nation today, which is 
about $32;000,000,000, it is readily 
seen that about 30 per cent of the 
national total is being carried 
here,” Mr. Armstrong explains. 
“Since New York contains but one- 
tenth of the population of the na- 
tion,. and but 12 or 13 per cent of 
the national wealth, it would ap- 
meet that the State’s mortgage bur- 

en is far above normal from a 
poy neha of either wealth or 

on. 

“There are many reasons for this 
accumulation and perhaps excess of 
debt. Our savings banks, title com- 
panies and a number of trusts, 
estates, trustees and other indi- 
viduals and organizations have been 
enabled to accept funds for invest- 
ment and for deposit from any 
sve rq the country, but due to our 

tate teat trust funds can only be 
egal ac 


State of 


in this State when the 

dress of such trustee lies 
he State. 

insurance companies are 


inves 
1 


“Our 


‘sly |of Mount Kisco to George Wile, 
t | Who resides in Pleasantville. George 


Large Business Property- 
Sold in Montclar, N. J. 


One of the largest sales of the 
past year in the Montclair section 
of New Jersey, involving a large 
cash payment, was reported yes- 
terday. The property sold was 
the two-story brick business build- 
ing on Bloomfield Avenue, which 
is under lease for the next twenty- 

‘five years to che S. S. Kresge 
Company. 

The buyer of the property was 
the Chainco -Properties, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, and the seller was 
Dr. J. Blumenthal of Paterson, 
N. J. 

The building is on a plot 90 by 
120 feet and was purchased for 
$300,000, subject to a first mort- 
gage of $160,000, according to Ben 
Schlossberg, Inc., who negotiated 
the deal. 
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STABLER SUGGESTS 
LOAN GUARANTEES 


These, Rather Than Direct 
Federal Aid, Are Held Better 
for Realty Upturn. 











FINDS MARKET IMPROVED 





Renting Up of Buildings. Points 
to Recovery, Mortgage Expert. 
Tells Merchants’ Body. 





{ J 


Expressing the belief that the 
Federal Government would retard 
recovery in real estate if it were to 
go into the lending business, Wal- 
ter Stabler, mortgage expert and 
chairman of the board of Slawson 
& Hobbs, suggests the possibility of 
Federal guarantees of mortgages as 
a better means of — ages serra out 
the tangled financial situation in 
the reality field, 

Invited by the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, of which he is a director, 
to comment on the current real es- 
tate situation, Mr. Stabler said he 
believed the bottom had been 
scraped and that improvement 
could now be expected. Rentals in 
the current market are especially 
encouraging, he commented,. citing 
as evidence of improvement in this 
direction the fact that buildings of 
all kinds are being reported fully 
rented. 

“Rentals the past Summer and 
Fall have decidedly improved both 
in price and-demand,”’ Mr. Stabler 
told the association. Rents are not 
as high as inthe pre-depression 
era, he pointed out,. adding that 
normal demand .is catching ‘up. - 

Summarizing the lessons taught 

» Mr. Stabler said he 
thought that people had learned a 
great deal and have, for one thing, 
become. more conservative. ‘‘We 
have discovered,” he asserted, 
“that the usual ‘present conditions’ 
are not always safe, and that when 
everything seems rosy and pros- 
perous, then is the time to look 
a little deeper and think twice be- 
fore going in or holding on until 
it is too late. 'That-in brief is the 
lesson.’’ Sh 

In his analysis of the real estate 
market Mr: Stabler blames over- 
building for several years before 
1930 for the creation of vacanciés 
and falling rents, with vacancies 
becoming the rule rather than the 
exception. 

Mr. Stabler qualified his  state-| 
ment on a brighter outlook by say- 


ng: 

“*There fs just one thing that may 
‘spill the beans.’ If the United 
States Government goes into the 
lending business, as has been pro- 
posed by many people and done by 
various bureaus of the Federal 
Government, it will certainly make 
trouble and put back for several 
more years the proper and healthy 
recovery in real estate. There is 
plenty of, money to be had if the 
usual lenders can be convinced that 
they will not have to meet govern- 
ment competition—of low interest 
rates, of encouragement of tnwise 
enterprises, of unwise and heavy 
overloans and lending officials with 
@ serious lack of proper experi- 
ence. ‘ 

Government loans are spoken of 
‘as not over 80 per cent.’ The laws 
governing mortgage lending of all 
the States, so far as.I recall, limit 
lending on first mortgages: for in- 
surance companies: to 662-3 per 
cent, savings banks to 60 per cent 
and loans for trust estates to 662-3 
per cent. It is well known that all 
of these institutions have lad 
heavy foreclosures. We can be 
sure that loans at 80 per cent would 
surely produce much heavier fore- 
closures. Do'we want to encourage 
this result?” 


NINETY-ACRE TRACT SOLD. 


Land Near Armonk Will Be Cut 
Up Into. Residential Plots. 


A residential development of five 
and ten acre plots is being planned 
on a ninety-acre Westchester County 
tract, sale of which was announced 
yesterday. ‘ 

The property fronts on the main 
road between Armonk and Mount 
Kisco and was sold by John Magee 





Howe, Inc., arranged the transac- 








tion. Overlooking Wampus Lake! 
and the hills of Westchester and| M 


T0 BUILD ON LAND. 
SOLD BY HARVARD 





$500,000 Apartment Planned 


on Concourse Site Left 
in the Wyeth Will. 





BROOKLYN PLOT LEASED 





French Government Lets. Out 
Coal Yard in Greenpoint— 
Freight Depot for Astor Realty. 





With the -week-end practically 


sounding the death knell of.the old}. 


year, real estate interests were 
looking forward yesterday to the 
new year with renewed hope and 
courage. The day was, in fact, one 
of the best from a market-trading 
standpoint in some time. It was 
certainly. the busiest Saturday in 
point of actual transactions in many 
months. 

Extending throughout the metro- 
politan area, the market provided 
deals of exceptional interest, both 
because of the properties involved 


and the importance of some.of the 
principals. : 

An outstanding deal was ‘the sale 
of a Bronx corner acquired by Har- 
vard University under the will of 
Stuart Wyeth, Philadelphia drug 
manufacturer. The property, con- 
sisting of ten vacant lots, is at the 
northeast corner of the Grand Con- 
course and 172d Street. It -has been 
bought by the 172d Street and Grand 
Concourse Corporation, Abraham 
Rotner, president, for improvement 
with a six-story elevator apartment 
containing 320 rooms. 

The proposed building, which will 
occupy a site fronting 235 feet on 
the Concourse and 100 feet on 172d 
Street, will cost about $500,000. It 
will have three elevators. The land 
is assessed at $135,000, according to 
Darling & McDonald, brokers in the 
sale. A. J. Robertson acted as 
agent for Harvard University, The 
same brokers recently sold for Har- 
vard a vacant plot onthe Con- 
course at the corner of Field Place. 

A large plot with coal equipment 
and buildings in the Greenpoint sec- 
tion of Brooklyn was leased by the 
Newtown Creek Realty Corporation, 
a subsidiary of the French Govern- 
ment, to the Beacon Coal Company, 
J. P. Routh, president. The land, 
covering about 120,000 square feet, 
on Commercial Street, will be used 
for a soft coal distributing plant. 
Cc. Grant Keck arranged the lease, 
Hosing & Bode, Inc., acting as co- 
brokers. 


Astor Leases Block Front, 


Vincent Astor leased to the Iriter- 
state Truck Depot, Inc., John A. 
Kennedy, president, a block front 
on West Thirteenth Street, from 
Hudson Street to Ninth Avenue, 
Manhattan, for a truck depot. The 
site will be used for the transfer 
and pick-up of freight by trucks 
operating in the Greenwich Village 
section. 

The Ministers and Missionaries’ 
Benefit Board sold to an investor 
the two five-story brick tenement 
houses on a plot 50 by 100.8 feet at 
321-323 East Eighty-eighth Street, 
between First and Second Avenues, 
in the Yorkville section. The houses 
were ‘sold for cash over a $36,500 
mortgage through Spear & Co, 

A’one‘story garage will be erected 
at 432-4-6 Washington Street, a plot 
66 by 83 feet just leased by the es- 
tate of Morris B. Baer, Inc., to 
Baraclough Bros. The lease is for 
ten years and was negotiated by J. 
L. Tilton, representing the estate. 

The United States Trust Company 
leased the five-story apartment 
house at 61 West Ninety-first Street 
to a client of Harry P. Nelson, Inc. 
2 property measures 18 by 100.8 
feet. . 

S. Trachan leased for occupancy 
the three-story brownstone resi- 
dence at 23 St. Felix Street, be- 
tween Fulton and De Kalb Ave- 
nues, Brooklyn, The contract was 
arranged by the Bulkley & Horton 
Company, 


Auction 59th St. Building. 
The twelve-story apartment house 
at 38 West Fifty-ninth Street, 
fronting 25 feet, between Fifth and 


Sixth . Avenues, opposite Central 
Park, will be sold at auction by 
Edwin J. McDonald on Thursday 
in the Vesey Street Salesroom. 








First FHA Insurance in New: York Area 


‘Granted for Residence on Long Island 


Dwelling of George P. Busch’ 
which a mortgage guarantee has 
Administration. 





HE first commitment for FHA 

insurance on a home mortgage 

" loan in the metropolitan dis- 

trict has been made, according to 

Julian M. Gerard, New York State 

Director of the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

The announcement of the mort- 
gage guarantee marks the begin- 
ning of actual operation of Title II 
of the National Housing Act in the 
New York area, and is expected to 
be followed immediately by: many 
similar guarantees, 

The loan was made by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company to George P. 
and Bertha Busch on a six-room 
Colonial-type house recently com- 
pleted at Harbour Green, Massape- 
qua, in Suffolk County, L. I., on a 
plot of about half an acre. e 
house has a two-car attached 
garage. Harbour Green is one of 
the communities in the metrapoli- 
tan district being developed by the 
Harmon National Real Estate Cor- 
poration. 

This mortgage which the Federal 
Housing Administration has in- 
sured, was given by Mr, -Busch 
to the Harmon National several 


@ 


at Harbour Green, Massapequa, on 
been approved by Federal Housing 








months ago. The principal upon 
which insurance was placed is 
$6,725.93. The ‘monthly payment 
which he will make to the Guaranty 
Trust Company will be $66.05, cov- 
ering interest, taxes, water rates, 
insurance and service charge, and 
which, it, was stated, will pay off 
the principal of the mortgage in 
between seventeen and twenty 
years. : 

“I am highly pleased,” said W. 
Burke Harmon, president of the 
Harmon National Real Estate Cor- 
poration, ‘‘to have the first loan in 
the New York area on a Harmon 
property because from the time the 
Housing Act was suggested I have 
been enthusiastic about its stimu- 
lating possibilities. 

“The regulations established by 
the administrator appear to be both 
sound and workable. The schedule 
of interest rates is adjusted to‘vary- 
ing conditions throughout the coun- 
try, and they seem to be equitable 
and fair in that they are maximum 
rates, are not mandatory, and there 
is nothing to prevent any mortgage- 
lending institution from - placing 
mortgages at lower rates.’ 








$140,000,000 READY 
FOR LOAN DIVIDENDS 


9,000,000 Shareholders in 
Building Associations to Re- 
ceive Funds as Year Ends. . 

Shareholders in the building and 


loan.. associations throughout the 
country will receive an aggregate of 








about $140,000,000 in dividends on 


the distribution of those funds as 
the year ends, announces Morton 


Bodfish, executive vice president of 


the United States Building and 
Loan League. This sum represents 


the last semi-annual dividend pay- 


ment for 1934 and it will be distrib- 
uted to about 9,000,000 shareholders. 

“The ability of more than nine- 
tenths of the 10,000 building and 
loan associations to pay a return to 
their investors, after five years of 
depression,” says Mr. Bodfish, 
“shows thé strength of the coopera- 
tive financial system in which mil- 
lions of investors have an equal op- 
portunity to benefit from the insti- 
tution’s earnings. It is noteworthy 
that those- who left their savings 
with the building and loan associa- 
tions and thus helped to maintain 
the private home mortgage re- 
sources of the nation are being re- 
warded every half year by receiv- 
ing a return even on investments 
below the $100 mark. 

A large proportion of the money 
distributed as dividends is credited 
on instalment shares of the mem- 
bers, rather than being paid out in 
cash. Thus, temporarily, the cash 
income of the association from its 
interest on loans goes right back 
into the home mortgage field. 

“Building and loan associations 
are offering to savings investors a 
return sufficient to encourage them 
in putting their savings into the 
long-term mortgage field.’’ 


Home Sold in Allwood, N. J. 
An English type home in All- 
wood, N. J., has been sold by the 
Federal Housing Corporation, de- 





velopers, to Charles J, Lehr of Jer-| Tub 


sey City. 


INVESTORS ACQUIRE 


HOUSE IN 11TH ST. 


Eight-Story Apartment Building 
Bought by Group Headed 
by Elias Jones. 


The eight-story apartment build- 
ing at 45 West Eleventh Street has 
been purchased from the Regniet 
Realty Corporation, Michael El- 
tinger, president, by an investing 
group to be known as the 45 West 
Eleventh Street Corporation, head- 
ed by Elias Jones, 

The house, which is on a plot 49 
by 103 feet, is divided into. thirty 
suites of two, three and four rooms. 
The 1935 assessed valuation of the 
property # $210,000. William A. 
White & Sons and Slawson & 
Hobbs negotiated the deal. 

The brokers also arranged an ex- 

tension of the mortgage of $176,900 
with the Bowery Savings Bank at 
an interest rate averaging 4% per 
cent for a period of five years. The 
buyers were represented legally sy 
Showers, Jason & Quinn, and the 
sellers by Milton Mayer. 
- Frederick M. Morrison of the 
White company pointed to the sale 
as further evidence that. more pri- 
vate capital was being attracted to 
the real estate market, partly be- 
cause of an improvement ‘in rent- 
ing which has brought 100 per cent 
occupancy for many apartment 
houses during the past year. 


Building Show in Greenwich. 

The exhibition of remodeled build- 
ings, sponsored by the Architects’ 
Emergency Committee and directed 
by R. W. Sexton; will be held in the 
public library at Greenwich, Conn., 
Jan. 2 to 12. The drawings and 
pictures illustrate how outmoded 
structures in the metropolitan area 


have been modernized, On Jan. 5 
as part of the exhibit, ‘William E. 
Tubby and his son, William E. 














iby Jr., architects, will lead a 
discussion of remodeling. 








BROKER FORECASTS 
UPTURN IN REALTY 


Favorable Factors for Coming 
Year Are Reviewed by 
Charles F. Noyes. 








LEASING SHOWS A GAIN 





Conditions in Far West Re- 
ported Especially Bright for 
Broader Activity. 





-Favorable factors in the outlook 
for broader realty activity were 
listed yesterday by Charles F. 
Noyes, broker, in a review of the 
past year and a summary of pros- 
pects for 1935. 

Mr. Noyes pointed out that gen- 
eral business showed a good rise 
during the first half of 1934, and 
although there were evidences of 
recessions during the latter half of 
the year, he believes that a more 
favorable showing will be made 
during the coming twelve months 
and that during 1936 the realty re- 
vival will be in full swing. 

‘“‘With the possible exception of 
New York City and some other 
parts of the East, owners. generally 
are. more hopeful. throughout the 
country with respect to the new 
year,” he said. ‘‘This is particularly 
true of the Far West. Reports from 
trade analysts and my offices show 
that general business is active on 
the West Coast and greatly im- 
proved, conditions are found as far 
east as Chicago.’’ A favorable fac- 
tor in nearly ali parts of the coun- 
try is the rising demand for small 
homes, particularly in suburban 
neighborhoods, with values in many 
cases rapidly approaching normal, 
he pointed out. 

Another impressive sign is the dis- 
tinct improvement in apartment 
leasing, and a slight gain in rent- 
ing of store and loft property. In 
the office building field rentals are 
a bit firmer than they were at the 
end of 1933. 

“Apparently all commod#ties have 
been liquidated except real estate, 
and realty is slowly but surely fol- 
lowing,” Mr. Noyes stated. ‘‘Stocks 
of merchandise .zare very low. A 
slight betterment in general condi- 
tions will take up much slack in 
connection with unemployment, 


Progress in Renting. 


“A particularly fine showing has 
been made by the. State Insurance 
Department in administering the 
properties taken over in rehabilita- 
tion from the various title and bond 
and mortgage companies. The depu- 
ties in charge of the leading com- 
panies here reported improving 
rentals and better earnings. About 
5 per cent.on the average is being 
earned on certificates and mort- 
gages .now. Certificate holders 
should not sell at the present low 
prices being offered in some cases 
for their investments. 

*‘One of our great problems is that 
of overassessment of real estate and 
the tax burden real estate has car- 
ried for years. The public is rapid- 
ly becoming tax-conscious, and I 
feel that for the first time real es- 
tate interests may look ahead to 
lower assessments, if for no other 
reason than the fact that it is pretty 
well demonstrated today that real 
estate simply: cannot and will not 
stand the heavy tax burden that 
—— been and is being iraposed upon 

“I believe we are working toward 
a State sales tax. It appears to 
be simply a question of time, a 
year or so, when he will have an 
increased subway fare, and the pub- 
lic and every civic organization will 
demand that the $771,000,000 spent 
by the City of New York for sub-) 
ways shall be made self-sustaining. 
I also believe that with the turn 
toward normal conditions rents will 
pick up, and this factor, added to 
decreased taxes and lower tax as- 
sessments, will go a long way to- 
ward again making real estate the 
best of investments. 

‘‘Real estate in the past has gone 
through similar crises and, will pass 
through the present depression and 
again come into its own. The fol- 
lowing significant quotations were 
taken from the diary of one of the 
leading investors of 100 years ago. 
If the dates were omitted one would 


Continued on Page Two. 








FINDS PUBLIC DEMANDING BETTER BUILDINGS 


York savings bank group, Ken- 
neth M. Murchison, vice presi- 
dent of the Central Savings Bank, 
said that by next Spring he expect- 
ed to see such a movement toward 
the rehabilitation of old buildings as 


Q ror sev recently before a New 


g circles 
Mr. Murchison called attention to 
the increasing trend in modernizing” 
obsolete structures which has been 


have averaged from fifty to s 
a week for some time. Many of 
these represent a’very small outlay, 
but others are what might be called’ 
major operations, involving ¢om- 
plete remodeling with radical 
ents 
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ting on cement plaster on wire lath 
over the existing plaster and finish 


it off with a plastic paint, thus | 


making an economical job. All 
public halls must be fire retarded 
in 1936, anyhow. . 

“The amount of money to spend 
for rehabilitation depends largely 
on ‘the location: In some instances 
it is not worth while to spend any- 
thing; in other instances the in- 
stallation of steam heat: niay not 
pay; in certain cases it is impossi- 
ble on account of the existing plan 








to remove the toilets from the h 
and give each tenant a bathroom. 
The average tenement, however, 
can. be well rented by instaHing 
bathrooms, steam heat, fire retard- 
ing the halls and putting on paint 
in attractive colors. Letter boxes 
in the hall also help rentals. 

“As to the average cost there are 
no distinct rules; each building 
must be figured by itself. It is gen- 
erally estimated that the average 
cost is about per cent of the as- 
sessed price of the building but this, 
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also, depends on the amount of 
work which seems advisable. For 
the average 25-foot tenement house, 
the owner would probably spend 
from $6,000 to $10,000.’ 

Mr. Murchison explained the 
method adopted by the Savings 
Banks Trust Company to assist 
mortgaged property in distress. The 
savings bank which made the orig- 
inal loan may be up to its limit 
of-60 per cent, he pointed out, and 
thus unable to advance more funds. 


Bank Deposits Mortgage. 


“After the application for aid has 
been made to the loaning bank,’’ 
said Mr. Murchison, ‘“‘and it has 
been found worthy, the bank de- 
posits its mortgage with the Sav- 
ings Banks Trust .Company and 
that ener ger vanabiieainn At 
sary money for aghab n. 
the — of —* job the gee 
company returns mortgage | 

bank with the addi- 





Realty Owners Protest 
HOLC Tax Penalty Cat 


Action by the Board of Alder- 
men approving a reduction in the 
tax arrears penalty on all HOLC 
loans to 4 per cent instead of the 
usual 10 per cent charged against 
other property owners has brought 
a protest from the Forest Hills- 
Kew Gardens Apartment Owners 
Association, which termed the 
plan ‘‘discriminatory and unfair 
to those who are paying off mort- 
gages to private institutions.’’ 

In a letter to members of the 
Board of Estimate, in which they 
expressed the hope that the latter 
body would not approve the bill, 
the apartment owners poirted to 
the burdens being carried by build- 
ing owners because of low rents 
and high taxes. They said they 
believed the interest penalty 
should be reduced in all cases, 
“‘but there is no justice in reduc- 
ing it for some and denying the 
same advantage to others.” 


REDUCTIONS URGED 
IN BUILDING COSTS 


Workers Should Agree to Wage 
Cut for Own Benefit, Says 
Joseph P. Day. , 














UNEMPLOYMENT IS CITED 





Realty Man Calis Lower Price 
for Labor the Key to . 
Building Revival. 





In an appeal to building trades 
unions to aid in bringing down the 
costs of construction, Joseph P. 
Day, realty broker and auctioneer, 
declared yesterday that the prevail- 
ing scale of construction wages was 
“one of the major deterrents to new 
building activity.” : 

Mr. Day pointed out that “almost 
everything has fallen in price dur- 
ing the slack years, including wages 
in most lines of business.” 

He cited as a companion cause of 
the present building lethargy the 
dearth of mortgage money. Just as 
mortgage money was beginning to 
appear,’ he asserts, there came a 
threat..of Federal competition and 
scared it back again.”’ The lending 
institutions, he added, now believe 
that this threat probably has passed. 
The chief factor now needing ad- 
justment, in his ojinion, is that of 
union wages. ’ 

The chief reason for the high 
building wages paid during the re- 
cent boom years was the ‘mad 
rush” of builders and bond sellers 
to use the public’s money in piling 
up new buildings higher and higher, 
with a cofhsequent sharp competi- 
tion for workmen, he explained. 


Asks for Cooperation. 


Addressing his plea specifically to 
—— of the unions, Mr, Day 
said: . — 

“I have never been opposed 
high wages. But in times like these 
it seems:to me that your leaders, in 
a spirit of cooperation, should tell 
you that the only way to revive that 
former demand for your services is 
to lower the price of labor, as has 
been done in other fields. Then 
the cost of a new building may show 
a profit on the rents that can be 
realized. Then the financial, insti- 
tutions will lend money to build, 
and builders will be inclined to seek 
money with which to build, 

“The demand for your services 
will rise, and this demand will driv 
up your pay. The potential deman 
for your ‘services is seen in the fact 
that about half of the city’s housing 
should be rebuilt, : 

“T have been studying. building 
costs in trying to build and to .in- 
duce others to build, and have 
worn out many pencils trying to 
balance expected rents and building 
costs. Lumber prices have just 
fallen under their own weight, and 
brick is piled up so that a lower 
price is in prospect. 


Sees Possibility of Upswing. 


“Cut your wages in half for a 
year and within a few months it 
seems likely that there will be a 
broad upswing in building. Hold to 
your scale and you will stay idle, 
except for the favored few on gov- 
ernnment jobs, earning pay at that 
mockery called ‘the prevailing rate 
of wages.’ Nothing prevails that 
does not exist. t 

‘“"You know that small jobs are 
going on at far below the union 
scale. But you know that no builder 
dares to start a big job based on 
the low rate for fear that once 
started he would be confronted with 
demands for union rates and ruin 
would staré him in the face. Pa 

“Tt is within your power pro- 
vide the lever which will stir the 


‘firm of Weinstein & Levinson, 


OFFER MANY PLANS. 
FOR MORTGAGE AID 


Realty Men Expect Action by 
Legislature on Property | 
Debt Tangle. 








AUTHORITY AGAIN SOUGHT 





Reorganizations on Basis ol 
Lower Valuations Are Held: 
Needed for Stability. =< 





* By L. E. COOPER. 


Recognizing that a solution of the 
tangled mortgage certificate situa- 
tion in the State is vital to realty 
stability and recovery, leaders in 
the financial and real estate fields 
are at work on various legislative 
propositions which they hope’ will 
relieve the present difficulties, - ~~ 

With the approach of a new ses 
sion of the State Legislature, pro- 
posed measures and recommended 
methods of procedure are being 
drafted by many organizations. ~ | ° 

Despite the conflicting aims of 
some of these bodies, several have-a 
unity of purpose, which is the crea~ 
tion of a special State authority or 
commission to handle the rehabili-+ 
tation of mortgage issues. 3, al 

While they realize the difficulty 
of forecasting legislative action; 
realty interests appeared confident 
last week that a new program for 
handling mortgages under State. 
supervision would emerge from the 
mass of material which will go into 
the hopper at Albany, and it seemed 
likely that the authority plah would 
be a part of this program. .~ 

Confer with Governor, . 

The prospect that this wil. be oné 
of the “‘preferred”’ matters on the 
Albany calendar was heightened 
yesterday with the announcement 
by the Mortgage Council’ of New 
York, ‘a newly-created body headed 
by M. Morgenthau Jr., of the re 
sults of a conference held last week 
with Governor Lehman, 

Mr. Morgenthau said that as a 
result of this conference 2 of 
statements made at that time by 
Mr, Lehman, he believed the mort- 
gage legislation would be. among 
the first measures to be taken up at 
the Albany sessions starting this 
week. ; 

The conference group included 
the Governor's counsel, Charles Po- 
letti, and the three counsel of the 
joint legislative committee investi- 
gating mortgages, Wendell P. Bark- 
er, Benjamin J. Rabin and Leroy 
Iserman. The Mortgage Council 
representatives included Mr, Mor- 
genthau, chief counsel; officials of 
the Real Estate Association of the 


to State of New York, the Community 


Councils of the City of New York, 
and of appraisal and engineering 
groups. —— 
The council, which has established 
offices at 101 Park Avenue, is seek- 
ing to unite civic and business 
groups in behalf of the State aix 
thority proposal, : 


Programs Being Drafted. 


Meanwhile the -joint -legislative 
committee on banks, of which State 
Senator Thomas F. Burchill is 
chairman, announces that it favors 
the creation of a State authority to 
rehabilitate guaranteed certificates. 
While the details of the report 
which this committee will make 
have not been revealed, it is un- 
derstood that recommendation will 
be made for appointment by the 
Governor of a commission of five 
men, as was provided for in a bill 
of State Senator Joseph which failed 
to is the last State session. 

e snags which this latter meas- 
ure encountered indicate that the 
new measures which the legislative 
committee on mortgages are draft- 
ing will be of a somewhat different 
character. 

Some, changes which he believes 
to be necessary are incorporated in 
the State authority plan which 
Samuel J. Levinson, of the maf 


mitted last weck to all members of 
the State Legislature. . 
Mr. Levinson p State 
agency consisting of five commis- 
sioners, to be paid by the State. 
One: would be appointed by the 
Governor, and the other four 
judges of the Appellate Division 
throughout the State, sitting in 
joint session. ' 


industry into — provide | &XPpe 


thousands of your men with jobs.” 


YONKERS STORE LEASED. 


Shoe Firm Takes Old Morrissey 
Site Near Getty Square. 





The department store property |. 


operated by the Morrissey tamily . 
near Getty Square, Yonkers, for 
thirty years, has been leased to Cop- 


ufacturing women’s shoes. 

rty of a four-story 

7 yo h Broad * 
way. ; 


,| son believes, 





receivers and trustees 
eliminated except in “ 

cases,”’ thus doing away with one 
source of heavy expense in 

tation cases. 


would be appointed ‘‘on the basis of | 
merit and subject to civil service 


| mer an ——— Mr. — * 


patronage 
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TAX PUT ON OWNER 
IN UTILITY SERVICE 


Property Holders Subject to 
Levy by City, Effective 
Next Tuesday. 








REALTY BOARD IS OPPOSED 





. Furnishing Incidental Service 
to Building Tenants. 





The city’s utility tax law will be 
effective next Tuesday, at which 
time all realty owners furnishing 
utility service will be subject to a 
8 per cent levy on gross income, the 
Real Estate Board of New York 
pointed out yesterday, This month 
also will bring to realty owners 
their first regular bills from utility 
companies including the sales tax, 
effective last Dec. 10, 

. The board has advised its mem- 
ders that it is continuing efforts 
t6 have the utility tax law amended 
to, exempt real estate owners who 
“furnish utility services only as in- 
cidents to the normal operation of 
their primary business, the owner- 
ship and operation of property. No 
amendment is likely before Jan. 7, 
_the board finds. : 

‘The utility tax law defines as a 
‘utility’? any person, corporation, 
association or partner- 
ship —— in the business of 
“furnishing” or selling gas, electric, 
. steam, water, telephone or tele- 
—* service, whether or not such 

rson is subject to supervision’ by 

e. Public Service Commission, 
~ .-, Service Not Charged, 

Stressing the point that any one 
“who sells or resells, or otherwise 
«furnishes, any of the services is a 
“utility within the meaning of the 
law, the board says it has been ad- 
“vised that some owners and lending 
“institutions have instructed their 
management agents not to bill ten- 
ants for electric service. This, the 
board — s in the belief that 
-desisting from a‘service charge will 
relieve the owner from application 
‘of the law. 

In the opinion of the board’s 

‘Counsel, however, under the defini- 
tion of a utility, the test of whether 
Or not a person comes under the 
Provisions of the act is made de- 
‘Pendent upon the selling or ‘‘fur- 
nishing” of such service. Hence, 
‘even if such service is rendered 
without charge, the owner is not 
‘etnoved from application of the 
law, according to the counsel, 
- "Of course,” says the board, “‘if 
@-person does not bill the electric 
energy or other service and does 
not receive pay for it in any form, 
thére will be no receipts from that 
source to be taxed. But he will not 
-be removed for other application 
of the law as it applies to a utility, 
‘and the law in its present language 
provides that a utility shall pay a 3 
per cent tax on its gross income for 
the year 1935.”’ 


Sales Tax Accounting, 


Referring to the 2 per cent sales 
tax, the board points out that realty 
owners will be charged on their reg- 
ular monthly bills from the utility 
companies, The part of any such 
service hought by the owner from 
the utility company for resale ma y 
be exempted from the tax to be col- 
lected by the utility company pro- 
vided the owner furnishes the com- 
pany with a certificate showing the 
resale intent. 

Owners, in billing tenants for 
these services, are required to. bill 
and collect from the tenants and to 
remit to the city the 2 per cent tax 
from last Dec. 10, provided that the 
utility service has been consumed 
by the tenant for domestic or com- 
tnercial purposes. If the tenant 
eonsumes the utility service for in- 
dustrial purposes, he must so cer- 
tify to the owner in order to have 
that part of his consumption tax- 
exempt, 


TRUSTEES FREE OF TAX. 


Certificate Agencies Held Not to 
' Be Taxable Entities, 











A tax ruling of interest to parties P 


whose guaranteed mortgage certifi- 
eates are being administered by 
trustees has just been announced 
by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in Washington. 

In response to an inquiry regard- 
ing the taxable status of a trustee- 
ship created to handle Series 23-F 
first mortgage participation certifi- 
cates issued by the Westchester 
Title and Trust Company, Commis- 
sioner Guy T. Helvering announced 
that. ‘‘for Federal income tax pur- 
poses the income received by such 
liquidating ncies is deemed to be 
the income of the corporation which 
4 in —3* ess of liquidation, and such 

ting agencies are held not to 
—* rate taxable entities.’’ 

He Meld that the income of the 
23-F trusteeship was income of the 
Westchester Title and Mortgage 
Company and ‘‘should be returned 
as such,” 


” REAL ESTATE NOTES. 


Only one at the seventy-six suites of 
three, four and five rouns ie in the —9J 
at 175 West Seventy-ninth Street now 
—— ——— to the Wood, Dolson Co., 
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Residence on two-acre estate at 
15 Reimer Road, Scarsdale, N. Y., 
sold by Grace 8. Crawford to H. L. 
Hodgson; Robert E. Farley Organ- 
ization, ‘brokers, 








EXPLAINS PENALTY 
IN DWELLING LAW 


Counsel Points to Necessity 
for Compliance Certificate 
on New Buildings. 








One of the important provisions 





in the Multiple Dwelling Law, but 
which is often not clearly under- 
stood, points out Harold Riegelman, 
counsel to the Multiple Dwelling 
Law committee, is that requiring 
the owner to obtain the certificate 
of compliance. 
“One of the most drastic enforce- 
ment acts to be found in any regu- 
latory measure,’’ says Mr. Riegel- 
man, “‘is the provision depriving 
owners who use buildings as multi- 
ple dwellings without securing a cer- 
tificate of compliance of the right 
to collect rent from the tenants.”’ 
- That provision, he explains, is 
contained in Section 802 of the Mul- 
tiple Dwelling Law. It reads as 
follows: . 
“No rent shall be recovered by 
the owner: or lessee of such prem- 
ises (for the period during which 
there ig no certificate of compli- 
ance), and no action or special pro- 
ceeding shall be maintained there- 
for or for the possession of the 
premises for the non-payment of 
rent.”’ 
“Obviously the object of the Leg- 
islature,’’ he states, ‘“‘was te add 
to the policing instruments—the city 
departments and the magistrates— 
the economic lash which is the most 
potent of all enforcement imple- 
ments.” 
The certificate of compliance is 
the official assurance that the mul- 
tiple dwelling .complies with the 
State standard of light, air, sanita- 
tion and fire protection, as distin- 
guished from the city’s construction 
standards, Conformity with the 
latter is evidenced by a certificate 
of occupancy. 
Both documents are, however, is- 
sued by the same Department of 
Buildings. Up to 1933, the Tene- 
ment House Department issued the 
certificate of compliance while the 
Bureau of Buildings issued the cer- 
tificate of occupancy. The McCall 
bill,. by transferring jurisdiction 
over all construction and alteration 
to the Department of Buildings (the 
rechristened Bureau of Buildings), 
caused both certificates to be issued 
by one agency. 
“While this may seem needless 
duplication, it serves the valuable 
purpose of ——2* the attention 
of the enforcing officers upon the 
uestion of whether all State stan- 
rds have actually been complied 
with,” adds Mr. Riegelman,. 
“A recent Supreme Court decision 
in. Minton v. Schulte, Inc. (153 Misc. 
195) cast doubt in some quarters 
upon the consequences of failure to 
secure a certificate. . There the ten- 


ant refused to pay rent for 
failure of the landlord to procure a 
certificate of occupancy. e court 


properly denounced the defense and 
gave judgment to the landlord, The 
remises did not constitute a mul- 
iple dwelling. Failure to procure 
a certificate of occupancy does not 
have the same consequences as 
failure to procure the certificate of 
compliance, = 

“It had been commonly supposed 
that the Multiple Dwelling Law re- 
quired the certificate of compliance 
whenever a multiple —“* had 
been altered. Doubt was thrown 
upon this in 1933 by the decision in 
941 k Avenue Corporation v. 
Field, when the Supreme Court 
held that failure to secure the cer- 
tificate after a mere alteration 
raised no defense against an action 
for rent.”’ 
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SUBURBAN ESTATES FIGURING IN RECENT REALTY DEALS. 


Sixteen-room home on fifteen-eeré estate of Edward J. Rickert in 
Greenwich, Conn., bought by Edwin C, Vogel; Stewart C, Schenck, 
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REALTY GAIN EXPECTED. 


Keynote of Confidence at 24th 
Annual Sussman Dinner. 


The brighter outlook for realty in 
the metropolitan district was 
stressed at the twenty-fourth an- 
nual Hallelujah dinner of the Wil- 
liam 8. Sussman realty organiza- 
tion, held recently in the Hotel Bilt- 
more. 

Among the guests, several of whom 
voiced confidence in the future of 
New York City and its realty prog- 
ress, were ancellor Harry W. 
Chase of New York University, Dr. 
Carl Ackerman, dean of the olum- 
bia School of Journalism; George 
Z. Medalie, former United States 
Attorney for the Southern District 
of New York; Albert Goldman, 
Acting *Postmaster; Arthur C. 
Draper, Lawson Purdy, Judge 
Leslie W. Patterson, illard 
Taylor, Alden D. Stanton, Judge 
William 8. Evans, George Robin- 
son and William B. Sprague. 

The toastmaster was William B. 
Hamilton, representative of the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg in this 
country. 8S, Earl Honig, vice presi- 
dent of the Sussman organization, 
was master of ceremonies. 

The speakers who discussed the 
realty situation referred to the con- 
structive work in the Holland Plaza 
area, where the Sussman organiza- 
tion .was busy during the year in 





and in reviving investment interest 
in commercial properties, 


Goldsmith Again Heads Council 


The Council of Real Estate Asso- 
ciations has reelected Joseph Gold- 
smith as president of the organi- 
zation, Officers to serve with him 
for the coming year are Frank W. 
DeMuth, first vice president; Ger- 
trude Krauth, second vice presi- 
dent; Carl W. Schmidke, third vice 
president; Asa Lemlein, treasurer, 
and Emanuel Goldberg, secretary. 


OFFER MANY PLANS 











Continued From Page One. 


agency which might devote all its 
time to the work and which might 
speed up the procedure: 

While a number of issues have 
been reorganized, there are many 
others for which no effective plan 
has yet been arranged. In some 
cases a minority of the stockhold- 
ers has help up reorganization, al- 
though the Schackno Act helped to 
cure that difficulty. : 

In many instances, well-versed 
realty men realize, issues which 
were put out on a basis of inflated 
valuations and high rentals may 
never be expected to be paid off in 
full, and it is just as well that their 
holders become aware of the exact 
status of the investments as soon 





as possible. 
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Where no commission § is 
charged for renting and leasing 
apartments; 


On gross collections,,.......5% 


For the leasing of business ‘or 
commercial space the established 
rates will be charged. 


OFFICIAL MANAGEMENT RATES 
OF THE REAL ESTATE BOARD OF THE BRONX, INC, 


MINIMUM MANAGEMENT RATES 


RENTING and LEASING RATES 


Where commission is charged 
for renting and leasing: 

On gross collections up to $100,000 
DOL; BNBAGL oo cacectoueess+9 
On the excess above $100,000 up 

—2* and including $200,000 per 


eeeerer reer eeeeee 


On th the excess above $200,000, 2% 





1. For renting or leasing apart- 
ments for one year on amount 
of gross rental,.....,...344% 

2. For renewals of leases for one 
year on amount of gross 
Pemtal sss. cee 6 

3. Overwriting commission to 


1. The minimum fee on, each 
building shall be $10.00 per 
month, 


2. Full commission to co-broker, 





6 ROOMS 850 
‘Newly Renovated 


——— Bg Chit IGPROVER ENTS: 


58 Amsterdam Ave Ave 2 (88th) 
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RULES 


MEMBERS ———— DIVISION 


Managing Agent.on amount of 
gross rental ........,.-.14%% 
4. For all renewals. on a yearly 
basis whether a soul ten- 
ant or where a lease has been 
signed, on amount of gross. 
yearly rental ...,......14% 


$ The term “gross collections” 
as used_above is understood to 
mean all amounts collected for 
rent, electric current and other 
sundries. 


consolidating important ownerships | ; 


FOR MORTGAGE AID |: 


PROTESTS TAX PENALTY. 


——— — 
Bronx Realty Dealer Also, Urges 
New Water Rate Repeal, 


In a letter to Aldermanic Presi- 
dent Bernard 8S, Deutsch, Louis 
Steinberg, head of the Bronx realty 
firm of L. & M. Steinberg, asks 
that steps be taken to bring about 
the repeal of the 50 per cent in- 
crease in water rates and the 10 per 
cent penalty for delinquent tax- 
payers. 

“Hundreds of taxpayers,” says 
Mr, Steinberg, ‘‘were unable to pay 
the 7 per cent penalty imposed up 
to this year and if they are now 
forced to pay 10 per cent instead of 
helping conditions it will make 
them worse, in which event the city 
will have more property to carry. 
“The city needs money but why 
should the taxpayer be forced to 
take care of the City expenses 
through real estate taxes?”’ 

Mr, Steinberg calls attention to 
the fact that the officials elected on 
the Fusion administration ticket 
promised, prior to the election, to 
repeal the 50 per cent water rate in- 
crease. He asserts that the old 
water rate actually yielded a profit 
to the city. 








Home on thirty-acre estate in| sw 
Brookfield Centre, Conn., purchased 
recently by Carlyle Blackwell from 
Mrs. Elizabeth Gamber; Donald M. 
Joseph, broker. 





BROKER FORECASTS 
UPTURN IN REALTY) 





Continued From Page One. 


almost believe the statements were 
made recently: 

* ‘April 21, 1887 * * * As to lots, 
which have been the medium of 
enormous speculation, the following 
fact will tell their story. Lots at 
Bloomingdale, somewhere about 
100th Street, which ‘cost last Sep- 
tember $480 a lot, have sold within 
a few days at $50. The immense 





fortunes which we heara so much 


about in the days of speculation | P 
have melted away like the snows | experi 
before the April sun * * *’ 

‘Jan, 1, 1842 * * * Real estate 
is unsalable at any price. 
have fallen and are not punctually 
paid, and taxes ‘have increased most 
ruinously * * *’ 

“*Feb, 1, 1848 * © * This is the 
quarter-day of the ruin of land- 
lords. Rents are 50 per cent lower, 


taxes are 50 per cent higher. Nearly | 504 


the” whole burden of taxes falls 


upon real estate, for it is the only 
tangible property, The pressure is 
severe enough upon the owners of 
houses and stores who are out of 
debt, but if the property is mort- 
gaged and the 7 per cent interest 
must be regularly paid, the Lord 
Several of my 
the rent 
ones are 
going away, and the reduction of 
rent in the few buildings where 


help the owners. 
tenants are unable to 
of last year, all the 


they remain is ruinous.’ 


“From the excerpts of this diary 
operant that the depression | ex 

of abou century ago must have 
been to those at that time as pose Bs 
I am con- 
vinced that real estate will stage a 
comeback; I am confident of the 
underlying value of well-located real 
estate and believe that this is the 
time to purchase well-located real 


it is ap 


ous as the rresent one. 


estate.’’ 
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LONG ISLAND REAL. ESTATE, 





LONG ISLAND REAL ESTATE, 





environment they deserve.” 
Levitt and Sons 





‘Kappy Nem Year 


And here’s a real, honest-to-goodness resolution: 


“Resolved, that in the year 1936 all rent will be 
paid to myself. I shall live in Strathmore-at Manhasset, 
amidst surroundings of beauty and distinction. I shall 
own my own home, and my children will be bred in’ the 


Manhasset, L. 1. 
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Sacrifice This Splendid 


House at Deal, New Jersey | 


Luxurious Home, $3 Rooms, located in exclusive Summer Colony. Over- 
looking the ocean, landscaped gardens, private beach, 
residence, easy commuting. For further details, consult 


BISHOP REAL ESTATE CO., 95 FIFTH AVE., N.Y, ALg. 4-6029 
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Che New York Times 


REAL ESTATE SECTION 
NEXT SUNDAY, JANUARY 6 


Resume of real estate developments in 1934, 
of paramount interest to investors and impor- 
tant to real estate advertisers. 


‘Trends in.real estate values can be charted 
from ‘events, sales and activity in real estate 


\ in the metropolitan area. 
ADVERTISING RATE: $0c PER AGATE LINE. 


Advertising forms for Sunday Real Estate 
Section close Thursday at midnight. _ 






























According to R. L. Polk Consumer Census of New 
York, the readers of The Sunday Times pay 31.99 per 
cent of all the rent in the five boroughs of New York City 
ABT der cent of the total rent paid in Manhattan. 
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in first letter with sales record for past 
— years; commission. Y 2094 Times 





HOUSE FURNISHIN' G_salesman for city, 

must have — trade; ones ac- 

— mmission ; only. Lor- 

ing Lane, 53 Beach 8t., City. 

— and eyelet — salesmen for 

trade; uthern and Western terri- 

tories: ide line; commission basis. R 163 
es. 





Manufacturer — priced line desires 
resident representative catering large retafl- 
ers; all territories — commission; refer- 
ences. R Times. 
LIFE INSURANCE — wanted by T 
a ry life insurance company; special 
ional course; liberal  Commmteatons con- 
financial aid when qualified. Write 
giving complete details. R 180 Times. 


NOVELTY — — id — side a 
in ouow among dé en 
stores, outstanding Une; territories, 

England States, mye West and 








New 
South; 
R 154 
is. 





OFFICE lies and stationery salesmen 
desirable tories exc’ tionally 
gh commission; i excellent opportunity for 

large earn a —— nal wholesaler. 

Write fully, 238 ‘Tim 


PAINT SALESMAN ranted by prominent 
manufacturer; applicant must have sev- 
eral years’ auceene experience sellin; 
paint and varnish in his territory an 
established, denier following; reply in de- 
. SS on drawing account 
basis. G 228 


PHOTOGRAPHIC— — commercial, 


advertising, experienced only; drawing 
account. W 915 Times s Downtown. 














jpoun: 
and detergents;. must have following 
among hotels, institations, restauran 

who. is experienced sell this 
line preferred; ool opportunity; 
and, commission. Write, stating experience, 





commission to sell n 
coin operated electrically am: tied auto- 


matic musical instruments * 


— —— &c., on a pay for’ steel? 
interviews between 10-12 only. 
Music -» 400 West 


Gepitar pen tevin 


and South 
caafiy. as. our 


attractive 
tetundeble da 
34 West 33a 


SALESMAN (umbrella), to cover New York, 
New Jersey and N 
represent a well-known 


¢ car 

hern States; you would look 

5 a a sells s0 
‘obile able Lat: 


—— for — ag Hernard, 





3 io York 
with. established 


following need re ae are 
‘0! —— a com- 
—— : wing agains‘ 





Sa eee erre calling 
ware, paint, housefurnishing establishments 
and industrial trade, selling nationally 
established floor and furniture finishng 
product; 
Stakolite Distributers, 509 5th 


SALESMEN (3) with car, —— A 

Imported Gift epee for New 
York, New Jersey; one for Posuayivanie, 
Maryland and Virginia; one entire South; 
strictly commission basis; state details first 
letter. R 244 Times. i 


SALES. 


on hard- 





ERN AND’ MIDDLE WESTERN STATES, 
TO CARRY ESTABLISHED 'AC- 
ERS’ — NOVELTY 


TUR. NOTIONS, 
BELTS, RHINESTONE GOOD 
SION. L 522 Times. 
SALESMAN wanted with following 
grocer and paper jobbers for ammo 
vinegar and small package goods, to cover 
of New York and New Jersey; com- 
mission only; drawing when qualified, Y 
2045 Times Annex. 

SALESMAN, young, neat appearing, to 
sell adhesives to bookbinders, canners, 
bottlers and various other manufacturers; 
an- exceptional opportunity ‘to e right 
man; ary and commission. Y 

Annex. 

SALESMEN. 

ROBIRLA yy hn ie geo 

will interview men ful with us La 
season, to —— —— for current 
roofing season account — 
comfnission. Suite "430, 


, about 30 years, good al 
ance, gas en * — to sell on com- 
mission Danis e established show- 
rooms; occasfonal ¢ outstie and evening calls 
on prospects; no cold ——— give full 
details, selling experience. R 282 Times. 


SALESMEN for popular line pipes, smok- 
ers’ accessories; must have knowledge or 
a following in kindred lines; generous com- 
mission arrangement; men with pre- 


cars 
—— Please state qualification. R 295 




















SALESMEN, big commissions selling print- 
ing, sales ks, letterheads, enve — 
blotters, calendars; experience unnecessa: 

low prices; free delivery; outfit free. Stand. 
form, 18Y Oak st., New York. 





PIECE GOODS SALESMEN acquainted 


—— dress, millinery and 
pocketbook trade; commission, Write only, 
Bloom, 40 West 25th, 





G 8A * 
tunity for man havin; established faked’ bon- 
— * cylinders, verti- 

a Pe ng re tion ; 

Times. 
Sie Se or salesmen with estab- 
lished trade; commission basis. R 196 
Times. 
RAYON underwear — — has . 
ing for baa lady —— this 
line ig wait incomin: Buyers — * 
and charm very —— 
ly —* all — about —— 
and past connections. Y 2098 aimee Annee. 
REAL ESTATE— ced sal 
sell highest-grade financial district of office 
Product to eel, prospects uniimited ‘oppor 
bs) sell, pros un oppor- 
tunity for perman fi th estab- 
lishea managing agency. uy M2 Times 
REAL REAL ESTATE —— he builder of one- 
family home in Queens opening for 
—— man, age pony © og to represent 
house; only live wire; salary 
us tnd and ——- Write stat- 
ing ee Times 














SALESMAN, familiar hardware and paint 
stores in New Jersey, sell door hangers, 
tracks and ladders on-salary or commission. 
Must own car and live in Jersey. W 929 


Times Down‘ 
SALESMAN for Toute Jersey City; 
dry experience not essential; 


laun 
and commission; permanent ition wi 
write etails, age, 


—— conicern ; 
ling, experience. Y 2025 Times "annex. 


SALESMAN—Experienced business school 
representative 
New England = pe 
manent and ae 
right man. 


—— now —— schools, introduce 
best, cheapest, penevaning Dg 


service; — 
Minkoff, 3,219 sing ais: st, 
enced, for 


Philadelphia. 
~4 experi 
les to the notion de de- 
Bag —— commission 
Paneau, 40 40 West 
a emerge lubricant, with car, for Queens, 
ens and hae ole — income 


are willing to work 
handy percentage Das —— no investment. 106- 














SALESMEN, 
Patented lastex * 

partments 

write only full 

25th St. 








V 207 

ive ‘wires, 

willin “4 
ganizatlon eae ity — tee or- 
ington a Sar. © es; mma 





— apie canteen firm — at-/8 


tractive proposition, agar controlling 
Management; commiss salary when 
qualified. 5* 137 West 38th. 
» experien: 

in gt “Susiness Property; commission. 

J 1267 Times Bronx. 
e 

trade; must have following; salary’ and 

commission. Y 2087 ae Annex. 


wanted on metropolitan dis- 
























Iberal commissions. Call. or write | and 



























































‘or high-grade, well-known drawing 


with. renewals, starting Jan. 2; com- 
mission basis. Cali in person, 

309, 740-Bergenline Av., Union City, 
N. J., or phone Union 7-7272 after 9 
A Mu Monday. 





G 


good address 

~4 years, 

educational —— 
cational service to 


wanted by 
iblisher se edu- 


references. 
‘TY SOCIETY, 468 4th Av. (32d). 
‘A 
to department store field de- 
salesman -Chi- 


tail in first letter. 


ONE of New York City’s largest distribu- 
— of industrial products. has completed 
yea ee mts to represent in New York 
City, Westchester ond Long Island one of 
the country’s largest paint manufacturers 
will need a paint specialist who has 
contacts among industrial consumers; com- 
nsation on a straight ion’ basis, 
908 Times ‘Downtown. 


MODERN ———— Plant with facilities for 








— work specializing 
—— inte ecorations, upholstered 
furni . Graperies, curtains, rugs, 
wants salesman with active following in 
same field; salary and commission; full 
particulars first letter, Y 2005 Times 
Annex. 

E Mi 


Cc 
EXPERIENCED, VACUUM CLEANER 
MEN, LEADS ONLY. GOOD APPEAR- 
CESSARY. — 


TIO. 
APPLY 10-11 MONDAY 
LIFFE, ROOM 406 


25 WE 
MEN between 25-35, with sales ability, 
mechanically inclined, with car, to loca’ 
and service coin-controlled pe — 
commission basis, small Tranteed 





single, references and experience, R 160 
Times. 
ART concern, representing leading Ameri- 
can artists, has entirely new direct sales 
—— non-competitive field for in- 
gent, energetic sales people; 
offers — — time possibili- 








politan 
&c.; salary and bonus; references. 
i Times Annex. 


¥ 2001" 


FASHION — publisher desires so- 

licitor about 35, travel Middle West and 
Canada, sell fashions to ladies tailors, fur- 
Tiers and coat and suit manufacturers; 
commission; salary when qualified. R 225 
Times. 


SOLICITORS; 








call on home — small 
can Radia- 
“Go, »» 145-04 
Jamaica Av., Jamaica. Call after 10 A. M. 

Monday. 
MEN, high grade, unable to — = - 
ment rr a@ result of class d lscriminetion, 
Council 


Public relations, educational 
ission. Na’ 
SALES Opportunity; old established house; 
highest: office —— field; want- 








eral Apply 
ed 2 young men not salary 
—— — permanent.. See ek Fi Soby, 















MEN with selling experience to 
— for a new ee ean- 
dally: 49 refundable —— ————— 
u 
123 Broadway. 


ply all week, Roo 
—— — — to call on 
ission; send names 


it commi 
mith "Co. 


llings-S Orange- 
¥., Manufacturing Chetalete, 
_ Strange appointments for 
BR gy commission; expe- 
rienced preferred (5th 


but unnecessary. 

Av. Photographer), su 5th Av. (6). 
we gh Gg tax ser- 

give ———— —— 


Co. loans, accounts re- 
* —— salesman; 


bute drawing 


t 












































ANCE 
ceivable, 
commission. 














SALESMAN, — only, buttons and 

buckles, with following among dress 
trade; liberal on. Write giving 
quali ions and references, Parmett Nov- 
elty Co., 526 Seventh Av. 





—Offer issue super- 
y Society of Divine Word, a Cath- 
liberal commission 


vised b 
olic clio" organization’ oe a 
Financial and Securi on, 
bar 5th Av. ae 








— experienced . nna | ga 
Jettick Shoes, 4 3th St. = 
RE SALESMAN, —— 
— 
SUBSCRIPTION SOLICITOR foreign trae, 
fashion publications; small drawing ae. 
count nt against nst commissions 98 Times. 


commission; we are an establish 
in business. Y 2065 


Ri 


SALESMANAGER, prominent Memorial 
Se operating one of larg- 
gg depression-proof industry 
requires ———— and ic i 
Tnsurance field: po ory pore mae fi 
; ‘or 
ion no ‘Touvulinds "soot go at 
fantzation ; applica- 
must be —— sive, chronological, 
include annual earnings R., 
365 Times. 
———— — t agencies 
throughout — a device manu- 
we _by 60-year-old company; must 
f M., 362 Times. — 
AG 














sion; state full details, previous 
connections. KF 266 Times. 

BAILS MANACEE, AG direct F 
sion; referees: also —— 















G 
Bar’ sés, a 15 — 


beds and Denarement 
Store, 162-10 Jamaica” AYV.,. — 





say | ae 


SALESMEN, with _ fol hard 
paint trade, New Jersey” oF Long 
nn sell established line 

missions paid weekly 


rk 
New York — Brooklyn and — 


Must ‘hay lence and foll . 
and pont 


F fits any stove, 
Jersey. | tional seller; Dig. 
R 302 







ARTIST, distri — pa) 
school ‘students; salary. 20 est 454 (780). 


Agents Wan’ 


YOUR 
Don’t waste it on trifles a small in 

ment in a_ scientific — — Pamir 
to the calling for which you 
ited; we have helped thousands 
neta od earning power 

careers d — ag t 46 — —* —— 
tion for prel — 

stitute, 36 West 44 a Vand Vanderbilt 3-2562. 


REVOLUTIONARY—Low- ced oil burner 
neg, ana an 


















































full details. aes 


DAVIS will set you in business in your 
community - reprenenting — fine cus- 

tom clothes; free 

complete equipment, turn furnished 


ment; ver — 
tts, “experience 








account; 
— — 
ex 
New ¥ ye Wark — Middle, West, R 191 
SALESMAN, roar ae 3 steel partition 
manufacturers, handle tubing, — 
on adnan: side line ion. Y 2030 
Annex. . 











’ with following 
restauran bars, lis and institutions, 
to sell oa ea Chinese products; 













new low pa A ey A a 
= Med DAYS PROFIT for Salesman 


unnecessary. P. H. Da 
einnati. 
Martin! Others make 













PE a B_ or write for 


wholesale Uist B. Eat. 35 years. 
Mills, isi Washington St., New York 








AGENTS— —— income — 

——S—— waged ye credit 
. ; we 

plan. HELIX, 0 ath Av. (near near 234), 





terst- | WAGON Setnete oud, deters Stee 


See Mr. Arnett, 110 Bridge 
St Brockiya, 























ae ae 


2 


blouse line; 











| Executive Positions Wanted—Male 


gua. 
Reply, stating age, nationality, married or |. 


eos —— Rae 3 7a = 


































* ACCOUNTANT, Si, 8 years” publle — 
——— — ; $30 week “L S21 ‘Times. P 
secretary, publication, bi — aaa — pe ee 


canes ae 29. — ile 2-3800. 
competent, | good ———— ———— 

ferences ; Margaret 
Baker, Collegiate Institute. . Murray Hill 





2- 2-7510. 

SECRETARY, apartment g; lar ; also 
accurate, reliable, —— — measurements, steel, beatings plumb de- 

erate Margaret Ri — tails, specifications: will secure addi 

Institute. [Urra: ny 2-7510, work for office. Winters, 222 Riverside Dr. 

ppg nn ge Re yy oe a Be ; ? ee 
ears’ es, ca) . drawings, 

—— office routine; appear. tails mS 38 specitica * 

ance; references Times. 7 


ST, experienced . 
i small salary for small j CAledonia 
personality, ad~ 


ATTORNEY. 36; Pleasing 
— ee 3 years, Seen, investigational 





alert, 15 —— seeks 
Ext. Waar — Box 348, 264 
yckoff Av., Brooklyn. 











Ww, 


tion many capes with commercial concern, 


accounts; by the 
































Times. former ang cashier, 
x counter salesman; do part time. J, 338 
a clerk, clericai | Times. 
Seen iat —— — —— Drake BOOKE ms 
School. BEekman 3-4840 knowledge ay credits; -sys- 
tematizer; insurance; salary secondary. G@ 
y olrained, ‘experienced, edu- | 392_ Times. . 
cate Eastman School, HAriem T- | BOOKKEEPER, student accountant. di 
ps 3 x as — presently employed, lias 
. experience rogressi rganization 
Christian; — educated; Y_2080 Times Annex. pie 
moderate salary. —— EPER, office manager, diversified, 
ence; no 
STENOG: college lege education: Ee yt reasonable offer — 
ary no ob aocountant, 2%, ind 
—— ‘experienced, re- experience, Geaires permanency — 
liable; worth $15. Address 8., 510 la Tim om 
Columbus Av. a 
bookkeeper, 65 gts vivid wf 
years; willing worker; $15. B 754 Times original ‘Thinker, seake post with agency 3 
STENOGRAPHER-CLERICS year” experi | for future. “W 406 ‘Times. 
ence, business school ; small f 
salary. WaAdsworth 3-7039. 6 feet 4; position. J 323 Times. 


— Patents; iis ie experience; best : 























TEACHER Ln excellent re: —— — n plant 8 nd building maintenaneng 
; ; u 
Y 2020 Times Annex. CHelsea 2 Ria 7 
ẽ ẽ ENG GER — 
stenography ; references; $15." 409 Times. industrial electrical applications; contfals 
852 Col AY, safety, automatic Toataren; develop ideas, 
YOUNG WOMAN G WOMAN having worked Yor one | X 9 Times. . 
— octor 13 3 years, desires mane change, FURRIER can ake full charge of fur de- 
— mn ll used tment, selling, puesta 
home. 8. J BEnsonhurst sto and all mehanical ‘work; will ga 
CAPABLE, re good at ; fii- | out of town. G 300 Ti : 
Times. 


juropean, all bi 
presently engaged, desires connection wi' 
facial or massage institute or other 
gases proposition; city or elsewhere. G 
2s. 


ing, typing, wy details. L | 
Situations Wanted Female—Agencies 
"OFFICE HELP SUPPLIED FRED. 


—S— 














—— hone : ,_ single 
fale Diebl A —— * | tor sna handyman in | rent 
— in e 8 
Eisle gency, Inc. buildings; electrician, carpenter; own toolay 
references. H 471 Times. 





Ligoer leeds “Guba, ——— 
rience a uor — 

kinds cordiais, —8 th, rom, dentres 

nection American mamntuctaren. — 

— 

LIQUOR MAN AN al around, 20 years’ exe 
b gage eading Cuba Tiquor ” — 
all kinds cordials, vermouth, rum, desires 
connection ———— manufacturer. Arras 
tia, 537 yest 147th. 










MINISTRATIVE AND SALES EX- 

ECUTIVE—Performances not promises: 
my division biggest company of kind did 
more business at lowest 3 1934 than 











ally half 
ance according to results; three-year con- 
tract. A. R. Davis, H 453 Times. 





























very serviceable mecnenie. F. Rodrigue’ 
AUdubon 3-9461. * 
= G. AN 
“ * ladelphia, 8 9 ay ev a po ttm "some 
world’s largest 4 rience as loan clerk 
creative d mg dh. in large N. Y k: 
groundes, — plans; ie; idea-tul eee, —— ust department 
— 5 * —— sh ; 
AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE — ENGINEER. — — 
yt eg a a whard Worker poten Be yy 3 
knowledge of § worker ; ary. * 








Soa —— — —— in« 
rating ma«< 

































D TION. | tricate machine 
RUG MANUFACTURERS, ATIEN ine shop; me moderate alan od 
Sales representative, age 38, executive| West 164 rth 3-4791. 
qualifications, 1 , D. C., head- WSP. “ee , 20, former executive. 
pon engl Ogee years —— experience | "colle college graduate: years experience 
se drug 
and ‘aceuticals, large following whole- | Tine fesse deities: ait, — — — 
et co rade, chain ‘and de- * lawyer * 
partment stores in con- , , youn 
nection with an organization where pleasing mai 4 — — sires 
ae y, sound —— P ve re- EA mes om " fe 
su AGER, capable, re< 
and of paramount rane = ble; renti —— commercial, 
——— on ability an iden tial. G 378° Tim 
vited. "address ¥ 2081 — collections, | repairs; — — 


experienced in every branch of that busi 
rest of aan — and XJ 


Seah Sooues potas: wt $38 Times” 





vied “Adarase ¥aiet times Aner 
et — men affairs. 
B 750 Down 


N te pg MANAGER. 

ow employ: as general manager 

food products organization do’ five Br 
T— record gy! economical 






















lion; SALES mPa gy alba new cons — 
administra’ and merchandiser: now emp ve) twenty I 
administtater and alert sperendndion: Deve | proposals ‘tnast. be abgetatety sellabie “ae 
—— 8* soe ‘in present position; ag character and merchandise. 2066 Times 


and mercantile references; making change 
because of mi rr, Reply direct of through 
your banker. 

A 
U wicsisidh: taemnanstal aaitie $0 Sale 
thro’ ractical. experience; best ew 
iy references ‘J 320 Times. 
MI R can you use me 
to assist you? Years of | ex lence in 
business have any- 
van r] ities don't trighten me, B 


| NEW CONNECTION 
— ‘ul — firm — tite 


stores; 
connection 




































— executive work ; 
—— until ability demonstrated; — 
a hard worker anxious to repeat. B and 
746 Times ; 


and West; live te a can 
self any line, K.19 Ti: 


hime 
ae | Se infants’, — knitwear, 


jobbers, chain, 
partment stores, best retailers; *conftdentis 





PURCHASING AGENT can sive 20 per 
cent and upward on printing. —— 


aig ey — 
— Peres 


sin: a 




























































EA 7 752 Times, 217 7th AY: 
: available; with fnitiative and ability, soon | SALES B. A, D 
a . 
—— oa production * troduce any —— —— in —— 
* — 52 wide —— — — —— 
education, appearance and health good. J — Ai, early 40s; good — 
312 Ti and commercial 
‘ne: able finance * i 545 —— — 
TRAD ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVE. SALESMAN, car, 
Pg) ; twelve * Cham- robes, gloves or —— 
renee: ‘knows’ pur- | SECRETARY, office manager, —— — 
tion, sales, tion; 32; 14 years’ ess experience; 
ad and administration; engineer, | years "Latin — — fluent Spanish; 
tizer; per- | nogra, * ; accustomed assume Te« 
sonality. H ility. G 235 Times. 
* 8, educated, thorou 
co’ ence, - 
ituations ted—Male adv ; salary 
S Wan consideration — merits 
> 5— G 239 Times. 
— — pens SHIPPING ¢ trateie know’ fleet trucks, 
concern. 91 N. Y. Times Newark, N. J. Duman, 114-33 198th 8t., * Albans, L, Tt 
A ’ bachelor, busi- | STENOGRAPHDR-SECRETARY, DIVER~ 






























2-4811, 


~ 















mes 


SITUATIONS WANTED Sunde 


Sunday advertisemen' 
ordered before 2 P, M. Saturday. 


ts must Bé 


THE 


NEW YORK TIMES, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1984. ° 


HELP WANTED ADVERTISEMENTS LAckawanna 42-1000 














 Blisations Wonted_—Male 
Continued from Preceding Page. 


po pt A ge 





r children's. — — ew — 
employer’ ot tis aa; rele 
txtnanged. — ait Tth Av. 





88 — ‘MAN, broad practical business as 
salesman, bookkeeping, 

—— capable, intelligen sound 

t, common sense, dependable, hard 

wor conscientious; salary secondary. 


er ; 
J Times. 

MAN, d Gable, discreet, 
scientious ; proved ‘abiity; now employed 
igh tare, opporunity; salary secondary, 
any field. K 21 Times. 


28, neat, matenigent, sales 














* Mie: free to travel; no s com- 
fission ‘considered. Box 53 N. ¥. ‘Times 
kiyn se 
YOUNG neat, intel t. sales 
com- 
wabluty;eftes to "to See J ry + 
lyn ig ay — ‘tabi 
. light colo: re e, 
Wishes _Bosition as — UNiversity 4- 
1562. 





years’ evening college, 
esires wlan’ Saat Feputable concern; im- 
te 


Thaterial — opportunity 
for: advancement, L 543 Times. 


A! 
‘athdied and traveled throu 





would ret time 
—— with, lable —— 
canvass! K 20 Times. —- 
HIGH SCHOOL graduate, — colored, 


ustrious, desires anything, 
wae. UNiversit ie 
— — 
— except selling. B 747 Times 
mo 


— BRATNE: elegance position. L., 361 Times, 


““Heueheld Help Wanted—Male 


ing! 
R-VALET, — Scotch, single, 
ty; Se POM; small family, country; 
useworkers. 
* MISS HOFMAYER’S AGENCY, 
124 FIFTH AV., 9TH FLOOR * 
BETWEEN 56TH AND 57TH 8 


3 Household Help Wanted—Couples 


PLE, entire charge, country, —— 
gome driving and gardening; good cook, 

experienced, strong; 2 adults, 2 small chil- 

dren. Reply W 919 Times Downtown. 




















lor country, American; wife, 
cook, housekeeper; man, butler, chautf- 
feur; "reply anys stating wages. W 932 


Times Downtown —* 
é UPLE, man experienced attendant to in- 
aiid: woman expettgnees cook, general 
housework; penpen; eferences required. 
R237 Times 

—* 

nñent ‘cook; ‘nauttour: entire 

mail references ’ with address and —— 
number 10 Box be cones Harbor, L. I. 


ont gp nay oy tne but- 
handy mans —— > 
260. Ful ton Av., * Room 514, Grospavena: 


c LE, rg 5 chambermaid, butler, 
COUPLE, white $50; country. Apply or 
write C., Ny , 52 Broadway. 

cook- Taundress, butler-houseman, 
station-driving Westchester; salary $75. 
Seared ie 954. W 931 Times Downtown. 


Household Help Wanted—Female 


AID bie cg or waitress, 
5 thoro —— —— ex- 

celle nt ——— der 4-6029. 
COOK, —— white. a Mrs. 


rin vin, 
age, nationality, ’ references "and wages de- 




















-HOUSEW , no laundry, two 
— three and a half da 85 $6.50 
weekly; reference. SUsquehanna 6. 

, excellent; references. Call morn- 
ings, 101 Central Park West, Apt. 9E. 
GIRL, chambermaid, laundry, waiting, 2 
adults; competent German; city reference; 
apply stating age, &c. Y¥ 2002 Times An- 

















and aplomb Availabie | COO: 


Household —— Wanted—Female 


Household Situations Wanted-Female 





OR — wu use- MAID — speaks French, —— 
— — — — — day. “J Shi mes 





NURSEMAID, 1%- 
housework, Call al all w — 2 Pash 
PRACTICAL NURSE, to care for old a 
tleman who is feeble but not entirely 
ridden, Tel, Tuckahoe 4824. 














handica 
for semi-invalid female in adult fly of 
3; conside rate treatment; — surround- 
; sleep in; salary $40 R 277 





WANTED—Practical nurse, 


; = ~ not — 
ears, for invalid y; monthly; 
mesis and kitchen.” R266 ‘tim J 


BUSINESS GIRT Sars 7or GH SVS, gs. 
exchange ee een LUdlow 7- 

GENERAL SEWO: R, cook, © 2 

| adults; ‘ithbenane. WaAdsworth 3-7437. 

Employment Agencies. 

FINNISH AGENCY—Clean, dependable, ef- 
— — help. 23 East 125th. 
em “~ ° 











GOOD Westchester jobs always —— 
Mutual Employment Service. Oakwood 21 


° | Household Situations W anted-Female 
3 Hed, experienced ; 


327 Times. 

IRMAID, waitress, white, 414 years 
last position; excellent references. Pn ‘hone 
HAriem — 








iss, Te- 
Wages $65; references, 








K-WA competent in 
all —— author & appreciate ce: fam- 


all: we i colored write 
Ag Thelwell, 400° Manhattat Av., 
crear superior domestic science | training; 
first family experience; referen: adults; 

a? weekly; light colored. TIi- 
fingheat’ 8:1 


COOK- WOUSEWORKER young, Southern 
colored; afternoons. E. Jackson, 136 West 
128th 8st. 











German, houseworker, chamber- 
maid, wales! 10 years’ reference; $55. 
— * 1312, 

Fwegian 


coo. perienced, capable, 
where other help is kept; teferences. Vir- 
ginia —— 








ce] SRST rep yew om laundress, 
Foabiay” sleep out; 5 years’ references. 

Call, m , UNde seni 3-5710. 

en) a excellent, German, assist house- 
9 Mork: references; adults; $65. ATwater 








experienced, wishes full or part 
aime: sleep out; ‘references. UNiversity 














COOK, colored, reliable, good houseworker, 
refined, fond of ehildren; references. UNi- 
versity 4-3551. 
COOK, light colored, firs’ 
one place; trustworthy. TUNiversity: 42 w120, 
COOK, <a colored woman; dinner 
ties, luncheons. Tel. UNiversity 4 66. 





COOK, refined German girl; best refer- 


MAID-SECRETAR 


man, 
ability more desirous 
tion, J 317 Times. 
MANAGING HOUSEKEEPER, cook, 45, 


than large remunera- 











; 2 years’ hospital training, 12 
years” private nursing, verined, consclen- 
tful, eg 

















SUsquetianna 71-8463. 
URSE, registered New York, experienced 


in infant care, care of invalid or as ladies’ 
traveling companion. ith 88-0654. 


NURSE, light colored ; 





understands bottle 











feeding: ex enced; city, count; UNiI- 
versity Ae ta . 
NURSE, trained —— mental 
— charge. 128 Times Washington 
e 
NURSE, hospital trained, experienced new- 
born baby, full charge; references. SUs- 
quehanna “9545. 





NURSE, infants’; 


lon; experience; 

ca) ble; reference, Call i ENatcott 2-5182, 

NORGE PRACTI — EXPERIENCED; 
MES. 


HOUSEKERPING- 3 303 TI 


cultured Englishwo- |’ 
beauty sets aif ae gen 4 prove 








ing » 
ions as chauffeur,” cook or chamber- 


maid: teferences. ‘Call ae Washing- 











musical, excellent server, , experienced, between 5 and 7 P. 
WOMAN, capable care child, light house- connect! 
‘work, —— free furnis home, | 2eeks ion. _SUsqushanns 1-6906. So German, expert 
suitable 2 people, exchange services. SChuy- | NURSE—Family of late Dr. Fred Kirschen-| butler, valet, entire duties except — 
ler 46084 — ge nee Seer — a long, — est re references; city pref 
; oyal an thful helper. Qualifications: nia 5- 
WOMAN, ral housework,’4 adults; 2 | Graduate nurse, 5 years’ experience, spe- - 
esa BO Marts seeteoat "Lian | Shae nteapeute | ocr ea beh ite aed ean a | 
- ences; with Americans, go anywhere. RE- 
FIN: intelligent, middle-aged white| chronic adult cases; widely traveled. Tele- x : 
REFINED, no phy sdices. to'cate| phone CAledonia 5-0513. a 











tious, tac tion caring for | Xperience; ent; best 

convalescent lad — —— reference. _Harry, t 4 

Write or = aie Patterson 143 Lincoln U » colored, cook, butier, chau: 

PL, long ce; first class’ references. 
; ——e—ù — experienced, cultured | MOnumen 2-6162. 

American, phy: — — tutoring, piano, » Competent cook; butler 
dramatics, ‘s sewing: ¢ psychology; com-| houseman; references; §75; anywhere. H 
plete charge. 8 TR. Mg cs 467 Times 
NURSE, hospital trained, experienced all | COUPLE, German; cook; butler, chauffeur, 

cases; drives; reasonable. RHinelander handy man; reference; $80. HOboken 
4-9511, Room 24. 3-1312. 

R graduate, desires case sémi-in- | CO apanese, = —— young: 
valid;’ assist housework. Miss Larson, excellent cook, but! chambermai 


thoroughly experienced; * country ; best 

references. BOgardus 4-8884. 

COUPLE, Swedish, 
feur, expert cook; 





excellent butler-chauf- 
excellent references; 





uniforms. —— —— — 

COUPLE arian, Al cook, 
butler- actor rlenced; references: 

country. 

Cc —— est refer- 


A-l, 
ences; ‘lon —— cooking, serving, 
driving. HAtiem 7-099 7-029 





COUPLE—Colored, cores cook, house- 
worker; butler, —— valet; best 
references. MOnument 2-0854. 





COUPLE, — excellent cook, chauffeur, 





referen wishes iti ‘seo = 
ces; sition; up. 
SChuyler “4-b479, po . 
Go Ss, es- 

tant; 3 years last position. G “ost Times. 
REG ERED SE wishes position as 
housekeeper, care convalescent; moderate 
salary; town Ss country ; excellent refer- 








ences. mes. 
SEAMSTRESS, French, expert fitter, ailter- 
ation, ‘fine ‘sewer, lingerie; references; 
reasonable. REgent 4-2597. 
TRAINED HORSE will take lady patient 
for transportation; references. 


Miami 
MArble 7-2459. 


WOMAN, refined, colored, cook, housework; 
— — in; — children ; references. ACad- 


WOMAN, WOMEN wore part time morning only, 
general housework; references. ELdo- 
rado 5-8174. 


0 47; housework and cooking; — 
-in. Gresler, 2,074 La Fontaine Av., Bronx 


G LADY, ‘hospital training, desires 
Position taking —— ae lady or child; 


4 J 329 Ti 
Yo ashing, 
95) 
ult fam- 

















wo. 
—B— oe — 5 235 East 
G in 

* — —— 














erences; 
4-4835. 
COOK, 


whole or half time. ‘UNiversity 





=" 

ners ches, 

—— Plaza 3 

COOK, — —— experienced, 
wishes tem 11528 in city or country. Har- 

lem 7 

GOoK. 1 houseworker, waitress, 
efficient. —— AStoria 8-6082. 


COOK, plain, general house, ii ht colored; 
sleep in — ‘out. CAthedral 1 8- 


itaays, manager, din- 
* are, day, week, de- 








laundress ; 











nex: Tal COMPANION-HOUSE a * 

GIBL, white, general housework, plain! wpyxcellent seamstress; practical housekeep- 
cooking ; spurns is woman with ld 3; ing; — training in head and facial 
aléep in, JErome 6-2174. aoa | * fu —— for woman 

eral housework, alone or’ ness couple; city - count 
Ls = aa $25 month th; references. f 110 | highest references. R 233. Tim Sd 
Ay. Tunick. — id COMPANION or managin — to 
@ep in; care and apart-| family; réfined, well educated; free to 

ment, Seca. — 5-6066. travel; best references. P 434 Times. 


white, sleep in, own room, care 
ahildren evenings. WaAdsworth 3-0644. 
white, houseworker, 2 — 
3 sleep in. 698 West 204th 
L; housework, plain cooking; sleep 
ORiverside 9-4552, 11-1, 3-6. 
ESS, experienced; — Swiss 
—— % children; $60. “Phone TRa- 
falgar 7-8450 before 16 pn mornings, 


for appointment. 
HOUSEEEEPER, 35; professional man and 


school fee refined oman; must 
speak fluent native enc! 
apartment; entire, charge; codking; $50. 





no 













Hous EKEEPER, ae dable, Clean, take 
——— # quiet bacnel elor home; start $35 


150 pines. 
Tate ape, Wot 
cookin ‘stay, ia; 8 se 

elt, ‘Box 10° West 6ist 8 
couple, 
care infant; Ry monthly. Phone Ludlow 
71-4750. : 
experience wi - 
dren necessary; cooking; references. Call 

after 10, RAymond 9 5 


n cook, 
not old, nice disposition, care ~ child; 
gmail salary, good home. R 305 Times. 





COMPANION to lady or managing house- 
keeper in motherless home; driving, typ- 
ing, sewing. R 245 Times. 
COMPANION (lady’s), all-around; cheerful, 
— useful, healthy; references, KR 
DRESSMAKER Do 
very reasonable? 

cially atouta; dress day. 
evenings. 








want work done 
fit, style; espe- 
ACademy 2-7528, 





DRESSMARER, ex 
taions; — — 
ACademy 2-1904. 


MAKER or seamst by the day, 
$3. Telephone MAin 2 "6828. — 


GIRL wants three afternoons, evening 
3 —* weekly or children evenings. PLaza 


GIRL, French, colored, position general 
houseworker. ACademy 2- 6658, Raymond, 
141 West 98th. 

GIRL,  Bohemi experienced 8 
— — piaineooking; sleep ie "geo. | 2035 


—— colored, mala, J 
enced, re e - 
bon 3-0458. : oe 

maid; sleep 


dinner er parties; 


coats, 


owns, alter- 
—— fitt 


; home-out. 

















houseworker, 
full or part time. 


os light colored, cook 
or out; specialise in ae 
highest references. ED 








, immaculate, for business 
Y as mes. 
eneral, in = 
home, moderate eBay, —— 3* 
dent, — an 
Afternoons and — * Call 
East 86th. de 


couple. 
gent, good 
* stu- 
— 
Jasen, 64 





— experienced, 
that a, small house; nice 
Schmit J 


ẽ 
——— 134 Francisco Av., 


wh room; $35. 
Rutherford, N. J. 
stands. kosher ‘cooking s’.3 vadutte; * 
out; call after noon. L. Hochenberé, 1, 
jurse. 


exchange for 2 * untureished rooms, arge 
foyer, bath, all private; heat, el electricity 
a 55 "HO! me. 








lis 5-5307J.° R 241 Ti 
§-room. me: ys — — cook- 
— — $40., Call BUckminster 
or colored Vi — —————— in — Sethe 
— — references required. AT- 





WORKER, general; 2 —_—, good 
— bring references; ‘$30. c all between 
9- 251 West ws Apt. a 


nue I ot DN 5 


rienced; sai 8 
ATwater 9-45 


? 7 Bleep in. 3,021 Ave- 
-3398. 


—S 
ent; 
> a — no sundays; 










Saeed able; reference. 44 § eat 
min st, ‘A — 
iy; sleep in; $36. 


— phelt Comiler? 
Wadsworth 3-449. 





three adults; —— Prose 
West 98th. 


HOUSEWORKER, girl, neat, 
— tyes 1 child, ee in, presi 








— —— erosion — prefer 
siness couple; me; references. 
AUdubon 3-2047.) > é 


— meat, colored, part time, 3 morn- 
ings, afternoons; references, EDge- 


compe — 
ee Sag wants housework; 
4-0389. 


GIRL, 
sleep out. Sachuy 
or Fat time, 
teryale 9-7997. 


GIRL, colored, — 
gen eral housework. 
[e) SS, housekeeper, co: 
fined young German, 


desires position 
physical care; 














mpanion, 
college educated, 

anguages, a 
with one 1d 
excellent seamstress; li- 





—— driver; highest references, R 301 
mes. 

GOVE college grad- 
uate, cheerful athletics, 


river, . good child’s playmate, —— 
——— ore: —— — r 4-9351. 
indays, holi- 


8 
days and 7 to10 A. BM. = LA, 4- 








HOUSEKEEPER, American, full charge 
adult household; no laundry or heavy 











housework for adults — 
— | Spt eee? out. Meistes “1 619 — 





; Part-who' — 
— So “references, F. me west 4 diath, 


, colored girl desires work 




























languages, a 








ences. SChuyler 4-2295. ‘good reference; expe- 
COOK, colored, caterer, serves, or part —— —— a. 38, governess 
0658. — Feferences, EDgecombe + wie companion, housekeeper motherless 
COOK-WAITRESS, luncheons, dinners, — references ag 1 Sg Man age 
cocktail parties, salads, appe' petizers; col- - 
ored; yeferences.' TIllinghast 5-2982. wy nurse 2 — = sition yes 
— — first class; ex- at nion City, N: J ys 
h * yt Ry references; sleep out. SUsque- BUSINESS girl desires — = 
COOK, seamstress, light colored; best ref- | osteo ees: G_ 242 Tim 


GENERAL. housework, good cook; Ar 
age. Schmidt, 337 E East 95th, care Kress. 


Employment Agencies, 
COOKS, butlers, houseworkers, couples, 
maids (colored). Lincoln Industrial Ex- 
change (Hicks), 314 West 59th St. COlum- 
bus 5-4786. a 











BERTA CARLSON'S Swedish encies. 
Excellent servants. East * 782 Lexing- 
ton (61st), REgent 4-6535. 2,415 Broadway 
(89th). SChuyler 4-1987. 
ERMAIDS, A 
on a laundresses, * nurses, govern- 


references, United Agency, 165 East 
72d. ’ BUtterfield 8-5050. 

ous 
60. early. 
est asist, (Col- 


0 $90-$100; Cook, 
workers, $12; Part time, 
or" Employment, 103 





HOUSEWORKE ERS IT eee free)—Reliable 
ttt 


rmaids, part-timers. Agen- 
eo. 4 3820. 
M G "8 A 
INFANTS’ NURSES AND GOVERNESSES. 

1 EAST 53D. Wickersham 2-5064. 

MISS BAL’ 100 West fal- 
gar r 7-6648—Infants’ nurses, governesses; 
references investigated. 
DOMESTIC help, white; references; ser- 
vices free. Agency, 148 East 57th. VOlun- 
teer 5-2209. 
COOKS, houseworkers, all nationalities, 
types; reasonable. Lazare’s, 624 Madison 
Av. VOlunteer 5-3700. 


—— Situations Wanted—Male 


SE, can take complete 
arge; kind, experienced; city references. 
— 4-1549. 


3 ota ing. persow 
2035 Times eas! 4 a 
Annex 























— oh com - 
ty; go anywhere, X 





BUTLER-CHAUFFEUR, ung, 

neat, efficient; thoroughly pe entire 
responsibility of household; excellent cook; 
long experience; ~~ references. Phone 
EDgecombe 4-9196. 


BUTLER, valet, chauffeur, cook, German- 
American, many years European-American 








—— travel; Spanish; anywhere. K 
es. 
BUTLER -HOUSEMAN, colored, experi- 


enced; references; hour 
UNiversity 4-5892. 


BUTLER, valet, chauffeur, — E 
37. tall, sober; highest recommenda 

SChuyler 4-0537. 

BUTLER, chauffeur, houseman, Finnish, 
single, honest, willing, references; go any- 

where. Harlem 7-024 


CHAUFFEUR-GARDENER, 40, carpenter- 


50c, * or week. 





a 








ing, paintin pairs. terations; excep- 
tionally efficient: own _ toate long. rei refer. 
ences; 
home 


inumegiately. ely. Telephone 3 — 
Fes mg He Coney Island Av., 
roo 





highly recom 
mends his private —— 15 years’ 
service, habits neil good; 


t ishes pl with geomet Serte. 
eous; WwW: es ace him roper 
B 123 Times. 4 et eee 


2708, between 1-4 P. M. Sunday. AU — butt 

HOUSERERPER, ER, "Tefined, "Geran — pino, oun ; eat, ‘ligh t complexion, ex- 
country town. oda Bast —— eke ‘dependable; city or country. 
on CHAUFFEUR, private, wishes position 15 


years last employer; excellent reference; 








cleaning: Al cook; competent, honest. habits very S004; capable driver.. H 417 
es, 
woman Cc ingle, long ex- 
<dushiad. —— perience, best Di Private ——— foreign, 
sponsibility, — — or business | ae fat; Palm Beach experience; 
couple’s home. Y, coun ‘Laza 3-8105. — 
colored, commercial or wate; best ref- 
— — erences. 'EDgecombe Res ‘ 
ommended; $50 at 


— Ban 


ATwater 9- 





CHAUFFEUR, long experience all f 
domestic; best — Arthur 
renbach. REgent 4-9010 
— 


CHAUFFEUR, houseworker ; 
sober, oe, on gorapeteat: ahywhere; ret- 
erences. 















































light laundry, daily 9 tim: évenings, capable; CHAUFFEUR, —— lored, single, re 
to ; Feferences. Cail Sunday, Klipatrick 1 png ay ey with feterences. fined; — — sleep fn-out. 
AUdubon 8 PRospect 9-3670. 
— 9) cook, refined, colored; |CHAUFFEUR, truck driver, colored; : ref- 
pad: ; slee} 7 full business @; personal ref- ; 
ware y; sleep — coupl era — | erences: man; sleep in, out. EDge- 
age 25-80; “ref —* — OU laundry. rience; Southern. cefined, ool 
; ; . »| “years’ expe 4 
8 $ accommodating; we ored; ever ready. —— * 
— th; white; references. PLaza '3-3116. " oA ot 
erences required; ; 4 in family; out- 2 salesman or — cnseemebiike 
skirts of aot times. -| wood 8-6230, 
TQUEEWORKER wanted by couple coaches bee CHAUFFEUR, butler, handy | man 
-out, $30 month. Call German; 2 moe; references; 
iO ana —— $50. SUnset ẽ eRe : 
. n , CHA! butler, ri- 
sal: F $25-$30; references. WAdsworth — —5— 
— New Rochelle 2465. — X 
2-0514, CHAUFFEUR, butler, houseman, German, 
Eis pachanes for oom: 31, ‘single, experienced ; references ; 
—— Rig Times. J—— REgent 4-1407. 
te, sleep out. HAUFFEUR, single, an; ex- 
} Geant anywhe! Mena Henk, 510 At- 
house, 3 days — — 
i Van cxatiomnel arama driver. What 








portunity for 


— 





Adulte ‘with, with Daby, — So | 

care J 
aga Hoeset, where oar as 
—— — 






















have you to offer? G 220 Times. 
CHAUFFEUR, oxi experienced; private 
1,802 Daly Av, 


gountry; references. 





‘Bostic, 




































butler; references; jong experi- 
ence. imateig ar 7-2934. : “2 “is 
COUPLE, —— cook, houseworker, 
butler, * chauffeur; —— enced. Sunday 
after 5, Port Chester 2513. 
GARDENER, he AL § 

DENT, . Norw 42, married; life ex- 
perience’ Mowers vegetabl goo 


es, 
grading and planting; also live stock, 
try, crops, m nery, pumps, deep we ond 
others; last 3 years had charge of private 
estate; open for — Jan. 1 or later; 
best of references. Y 2075 Times Annex. 
MAN, sailing London, care invalid gentie- 
man ¢x ¢ part fare. J 337 Times. 








VALET, visiting, expert toiloring, wishes 





more ‘customers or steady. Keller, AT- 
water 9-9561. 
COLLEGE GRADUATE, former school 


teacher, golf instructor, wishes tion 
tutor, gg of AP chauffeur,’ gentleman’s 


companion, &c. 144 Times. 
AUSTRI gentleman, lin; 








— desires 

a attendant, pls going to falid a, traveling 
entleman or c le go 

41 Times. pastes 
JAPANESE cook-butler, experienced, gen- 
eral housewdérker; highly recommen ied; 
—— i sober, trustworthy, willing, 
Tam , Plaza 3 814 





LADY going * wishes to place ex- 
perienced chauffeur private family; for 
references Ambassador Hotel, Apt. 217. 
Wickersham 2-1000. 


GENERAL HOUSHWORK — First-class 

Japanese for bachelor, smail family. 
Henry, BOwling Green 9-0922. 

FILIPINO—Tasty cook; presses, cleans, par- 

ticular; — wages; references. "Wak, 
ORcha rd 4-6221 











LIPINO, COOK- r4 Feed house- 
work; honest; part, full e; bachelor. 
SUsquehanna 7-4 
Cc good or butler; chauffeur’s 


G 245 


JAPANESE, ogg AE — valet, ore 
harge, lor; referenc 
PLaze $-8141. “ ri 
JAPANESE, experienced cook, Lee vor 
_full, part or day’s work. MOnum 
COLORED MAN, as handy man = —— jines 
of farming. AUdubon 3-5318. 
Employment Agencies. 
COUPLE, 5 years’ refer references; 


E 
license; "seleconees; please write. 
Times. 














chauffeur- 
Grant's * loyment Aj at 
r ploymen n 
5-8308. (Services free). — 








Tutors and Private Instruction 
PAINTING, — a 8 1 technique 


edt a4 is sons, INger- 


S— Young Parisienne. 
ee graduate, experienced teacher. 
Phone appointment “Riverside 9-9778. 
YOUNG French and Spanish instructor, few 

hours daily; reasonable. G 223 Times, 




















REBUILD AMERICA 
REPAJR—REMODEL. 








A - n, . 6 years : 
—“ part, full time, Ravenswood | #22: 








Household Situations Wanted—Male — Furnished—Manhattan 

COUPLE,” colored,” excellent cook, baker, ‘Apartments of 
uffeur, {. experienced; city re: ref- 35TH : 
S—— Kitchenette. CAledonia 8-000, Apt — 
experience, ie 

chet, waitress, chambermaid; highest ret. ——— * J evn vg Med 

._RHinelander_4-4254. : Kitchenette; all modern, select; convenient 
Cour and je location; reasonable. 


Y. 
Charming, smart Park Av. hotel offers 
corner apattuent, t, 2 expoqures, decor- 
ated, newly furnished by gy on 
rior Sa. living toom 
try; ——— —— service; eat: ae home. ot wnod- 


ITH ST. 3 PARR AV ). 
THE MURRAY. 
Smart + Av. hotel offers suites, living 
ef furnished ; 


excellent. valet; valet; —— cuisine; also un- 


JOSEPH P. DAY MANAG ice 
’ ae i. sub 8 
ficent 2 rooms “a. bath; 
maid servi 


service, —5——— tion, gas; twin beds, 
switchboard service; prominent building: 
restau: AShland 4-8100. 





118 aan — Ay.). 


THE ¢ 
A distinctive hotel conducted in the Con- 
tinental manner; attractive furnishings and 
equipment; unusual small suites and juxuri- 
ous e ones; refrigerated serving pan- 
tries; courteous, dependable service; restau- 
—— and lounge cafe; carefully supervised 
cuisine, 
FRANK B. DOHERTY, Manager. 
CAledonia 5-1000. 





40TH ST., 130 EAST. 
THE C CONCORD (Laxiny n Av.). 

A — rage Hotel, near Grand Central. 
the conventionally furnished hotel 
Ph a spacious — one, two or 
more rooms; individually furnished; serving 
pantry with refrigeration; service, 
linen; reasonable restaurant; furnished and 
untw ed; post-season rentals. AShland 

John 

A. 


4-9580. R. Russell, manager. 
AV. 
THE BEDFORD. 
te continental hotel, 1 and 2 room 
—— well — ——— eomplete hotel ser- 
vice; restau ge cafe; all 
charges are —— 


ferences req 
OWNBERSHIP MANAGEMENT. 
TELEPHONE CALEDONIA 5-1000. 





-| 40TH, 125 BAST—Just completed, large 1-2 


room apartments, furnished; Kitchenette, 

Frigidaire, bath, service. BOgardus 4-9039. 
42D, a te? District—Apartment hotel; 1 

; 2 rooms, furnished, $80. Cail 

12- 4, "MUrray Hill 6-0749. 





THE MANSFIELD. 

Hotel of charm, atmosphere offers suites 
of living room, bedroom, bath, for 2, from 
wood-burning fireplace; English valet; 
exceptional cuisine; some with 30-foot living 

also unfurnished. 
v OSEPH P. DAY MANAGEMENT 


45th St., 50 West. 
Through to 44th st. 


THE SEYMOUR. 


A istinctive hotel for those “who seek 
post and refinement. A few steps to Fifth 
venue, —— Ops prominent 
clubs. Large roo well furnished, 
maculate, Suites rooms, Vanderbilt 





quiet. refined atmosphere in the heart ot 
e city, near shops, clubs, theatres; en- 
—— modernized 2-room 4 
single rooms with tub. @nd shower from 
$50; reasonably priced restaurant. 


46TH, 140 EAST (at Lexington Av.). 


Attractively furnished apartments of 1 
and 2 rooms in modern gnified build- 
ing; full housekeeping facilities; gas 
for cooking ang ref —— without 
charge; 24-hour service; 
maid service svedlonter reasonable. 


WICKERSHAM 2-9300. 


49TH, 152 WEST—New building, kitchen- 
stts, free gas; elevator; city steam; ser- 
vice 











48th St., 148 East (THE MIDDLETOWNE). 


Just become available, two of our nicest 
2-room apartments and one 1-room apart- 
ment; nicely furnished; floors ca ed ; 
complete hotel service; reasonable; suggest 
immediate inspection, as they will rent 
quickly. 
48TH, 344 EAST—Attractively furnished 

2%-room studio apartment; wood-burning 
fireplaces; $65. 


50TH ST. AND MADISON AV, 
HOTEL NEW WESTON. 








$125. 

—— 1-room bachelor apartment 
(combination living room, bedroom and 
bath; 28 feet long); exceptionally large clos- 
‘ets; cross-ventilation; full hotel service. 
PLaza 3-4800. 


50TH ST. AND MADISON AV. 
HOTEL NEW ‘WESTON. 





$150 UP. , 
Delightful home for Wiater months, pleas- 
ant 2-room suites in this modern el, lo- 
— 80 close * ever: yet unusually 





one or write for representative, — 
obligation. Renovation —— 61 
East 42d. VAnderbilt 3-4570. 


Painting and and Decorating. 
OTTO GO INC 
PAINTER AND DECORATOR, 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR. 
686 Lexington PLaza 3-7636. 








Partitions. 
paged partiti ~y ro — ial woodwork, 
ions commerc 
223 West 28th St. PEnnsylvania 6-7673. 
Real Estate Management. 
OFFER real estate owners and — — 
following services: Plannin §; supe 
—— financing. a i Sagineering 








Corporation, 17 East 4 
—— a Psi 
wre ——— TEEL FIXTURE 
packs. “Si . 37th th st. BRyant -0126.— § * 








Apartments Furnished—Manhattan 
Apartments of One, ‘Two Rooms. 


18ST to —— Rooms. EN. 2- a 1 
APARTMENT RENTING‘CO., 138 W. 








— comple 
vate apartment, co ete 





privacy; woman 

only; references; 7“. STuyvesant 9- 

or WHitehall 4-507: 
9TH, 31 WEsT WES are)—Large 
living room, _— cellng, wo wooed fireplace, 
dressing room, ith; gidaire; refin 
surroundings. 

8TH, 55 a BT—Cozy little studio, large 


—— comfortably furnished; telephone, 





11TH, 48 WEST (OFF 5TH AYV.). 


Attractively furnished s 
new, private batha, maid, w telephone sorviest 
22D, 419 WEST— 
16x20, kitchenette, 





floor, 2 rooms, 
places ; reasonable. 


234 St., 208 TERE ; 
Deli roo kitch- 
 enette agg = refrigeration) ‘a only $65 
mon es linen a ser- 
% Ciectricity, telephone ; - 
ments are large, light, airy: — * fine 


-room weer 


low priced. WaAtkins +1060. a 














: ive 2 con- 
veniences; 

= see + 24-hour 
35TH, 24 EAST—Exceptional 1-2 











The New York Timest 
I often see letters sent to 


ploye who obtains a good positi 
tisement in The Times. 





y furnished in or 





From a- Position Seeker’s Viewpoint 


ployers who have obtained excellent results from its Help 
‘Wanted columns. I- want to speak of the other side—the em- 


My answer to a two-line ——— in The Times 
Help Wanted columns got the job. I am with a fine office, 
amid dignified surroundings, under a considerate employer— 
traly representative of The ‘Times advertiser. 


ABRAHAM FRIEDMAN, 
766 Grote * New York —* 





REDECORATE ict, “wurnishings by leading decorator. 
— hull hotel service. PLaza 3 
50TH,” al EAST (San Carlos) —sublet, go. 
General_Contractors. ing’ South, attractive corner apartment, 
tee NTION, PROPERTY OWNERS!!! baby grand "piano, twin bedroo: jarge liv- 
@ specialize in altering and improv saat |} in room kitchenette complete. kersham 
any building under new p of ins 2-1800 (1104). 
ts er riod; no 5 





re- | 508, EAST—z rooms, furnished by interior 
—— season-longer. Wickersham 2- 


52D, 155 BAST-i * spacious, bright, airy 
rooms, ,_ Fefrigeration ; 
maid ——— grt $60: up. 











58D, 61 ——— handsomely fur- 
nished; fireplace kitchenette, bath; 
$48.50; also parior. 
55TH S8T., AT 7TH AV. 
THE PARK CENTRAL 
attractive rooms, kitchenette, elec- 


Two 
trie refrigerator, radio, bath with tub, 
shower; large closets, circulating ice water; 
— service: gymnasium, swimming pool 
ree; up. 
55TH, 136 WEST (The Gorham)—Modern 
—— hotel, catering to refined clien- 
tele; 1-2 room suites. bath, kitchenette; 
iy switchboard; service. Circle 





aire; 
4. 


, — » antiques, 
Place; non-housekeeping; business person. 
PLaza 3 


e, g 
room, ——— kitchenette, refrigeration; 
$85. O’Connor. 


EEPING. 
MODERN, sUILDING. 
Telephone ‘Wickersham 2-5066. 


57TH, 1,391 (6th Av.)—Attractive furnished 
living, dinette, kitchenette; $10. Millett. 


58TH ST., 100 WEST. 
HOTEL WINDSOR, 
A — — APARTMENT HOTEL, 




















T-THE-PARK.,. 
1-ROOM STUDIO, from $65 monthly. 
2-ROOM SUITES, from $125 monthly. 
Also 3-room Suite from 
$200 monthly. 
ag? ngs 4 WEST—Sublet 3 months, attrac. 
tive Sr0em, kitchenette; reasonable. Gar- 
— EAST—Furnished apartment, liv- 
ing roo bedroom, bath, sui paitable ’2. 
59TH, 212 ST (Cent 


Teo lace, hich ‘esilings hard 
5 rep 
wood floors, ‘complete kitchenette, tile bath; 
southern $80. Supt., or STuy- 
vesant 9-484 


— ST. 14 BAST. 
14 RAST GOTH ST. 
UNVESTIGATE AT ONCE, 
See our 


spacious its; 1 from 
$00; 2 rooms, from —— a step to Central 
trans 1 hotel service. 








See Tr. Gray. Volunteer 5-6000. 
608, —Sublease 2 rooms, kitchenette, 
— hotel, Mrs. Jackson. RHine- 
lander 4 e 
> 2a Tooms, 
ba’ Electrolux; 
KIN CENTRAL PARK. 
wo apartments; 
tchen or kitchenette, des . r+ 
— or hnatal seevice: 460 t0 $100 ; 
Y ful 2-room and kite 
ent; suitable 3; elevator; service; 





December 14, 1934, 


The New York Times by em- 


ion through — an adver- , 











Apartments Furnished—Manhattan 
~ Apartments of One, Two Rooms. 





























67TH ST. (Hotel — AV. ‘canoer 2 usual 
sae yn Sg a apartments in a hotel —— terrace,” Frigidaire! 
featuring charm and luxurious ot — PLaza 3-2700 * 
MODERD with ‘supers NEW kitchen: | > AV. ——— 
eH na —— 
Also very fine 2-room suites. Hotel * a an 
— —— —— See ad above "38th Bi.-66 Park Ay." 
kitet atte, saree living room, | bedroom. 
‘Laza 3- or RHinelander 4-8481. : 
* RIVERSIDE. DRIVE (87TH 8T.) 
68TH, i2 —2 rooms, kitchenette; . 
year round comfort, $65 or weekly; one Hotel Park Crescent. 
— ap Ge weeny. 1-2 Kitchenettes. 
— ome tgp 4 desirable ac- — Over' River, 
a reg Pa comfortable, new- Minimum tals. 
ly —— 
— — — completely Full hotel service; 5 Testaurant: svimming 
—— — *5 — ration; ; Seven unfurnished. 
large front room, bath, kitchenette, service. SChuyler 4-5800. 
70TH 210 ‘ 
The Bradford—Residential Hotel. RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 414—Two 
Sublet 1-2 rooms, service; refrigeration; * kitchenette, \tectratus; naw newly fur: 
— rental. ENdicott 2- Mrs, = $85. = 
ou: IVERSIDE D VE, 51—Two del 
7 104 a rooms; 14th floor; magnificent — 
Completely renovated: new management; SUsquehanna 7-6865. 
spacious 1 and 2 room room suites; modern baths; 


furnished or unfurnished. 
708 (between 5th, Madison Avs. Large, 
attractively furnished 1- -2 room 
fireplace, elevator; service; reasonable. Cali 
James Felt & Co., BRyant 9-2920. 
h-class, —— 3 
» private bath apartments, maid 
ioe, "intos: references. TRafalgar 71-9106. 











WE: 


sient or lease; 


ST a AV., 720 


INE-ROOM HOME. 
SUPERIOR HOTEL SERVICE. 
ATTRACTIVE RATES. 
At the Marcy; beautifully furnished; big 
closets, serving pantry, refrigeration; tran- 


also unfurn' 


ed ; 
corner from 96th 8t. subway station. Sée 
Mr. — or call Riverside 9-3300. 





Apartments F, 


eo 
ee — 
<rooms, 10th floor. _ BE gent 4-4500. "7 © 


STH B LAY.—Beautifully : 
acct, GSE, Opportintty. $900, Yalta, wil 
sction imperative; brokers. Phase! 


5TH AV. 
Pack | 




































* AV, cree) ren rooms, 





— 

















x EAST—Charming apartments, fire- 
; basement, private entrance; single; 
— service. 


42D ST., 50 WEST, 
HOTEL BUXTON. 


‘2 and 2 room apartments, furnished or 
—— serving tries, refri eration ; 
ample t space decorated 

the me dieertninating: a a with re- 
undings; restaurant to please the 
critical, under hotel manageme roof 
garden; full hotel service; monthly or lease. 





72D ST., 157 EAST. 
Attractive suites; apartment hotel. 
urant, roof. garden. —— 
Maid service, — — 
Modest rentals. ted tenancy. 
Resident Manager. RHinelander_4-7302. 
73D, 141 WEST. 
HOTEL HAMILTON, 


1 and 2 room suites, 





~ 














ONE- ROOM HOME 


SERV: 
At the 


— apartment, 
ip 
‘helan, or 


T END AV., 243 

WITH 

VICE AND A REAL 
WEEK 


$20 ‘ 
Cardinal; attractively 
real ki 


call TRatf 


(T18T). 
FULL 


furnished 1- 


itchen, gas stove, 
transient or lease. Apply 
‘algar 7-3000. 





WEST END 
ee building, attractively tu: 


AV., 741 (96th). 
rnished 


rooms, pero age 


spa 
four; service; reasonabl 


; two 
accommodate 





HOTEL MONTCLA 
Ay. at 4 


ag 


in the new smart th By Ce ew. York, 


Enjoy 
the gay 


800 restful, 


the 
ety 
outside rooms 


of @ modern hotel plus 
a beautiful cafe and casino; 
with bath, show- 


er, radio; Pie le from $12.50 to $18 weekly; 


double from 
from 30c. 


15 to $21 weekly 
Gala entertainment every eve- 


breakfast 


ning. cee See ee oe to en- 



































$60. monthly up joy life. ; 

— sent, elsewhere, ill, you, hare Hore, — 

ns e ese newly sunshine 

apartments: rates include electricity, maid i eS Lx. — gears Tey eg week: j,Lompiste, “newly. furnished a 

’ td Brook sa in 

a 2 Pa 2 OE en's no ras. one ty; new 600-Toom hotel, Bee lyn fur- | $e0 5 nly — —— 

—2 —— ae Be 

unfurnished), spacious 2-room ent,|GOING SOUTH, sublet exquisitely fur- | ixoqe jncluded. 

—— kitchenette, Frigidaire; reasonable. nished, charming apt.; dinette; river view. 

Call 30 West 73d. ACademy 2-7160. Os, park) 

73D, 240 W. (The COMMANDER at Bway) L GE E, where a t 2- ans similar — ren« 

 frarnisheds housekeeping or not, —— room suite costs as little as a week, - — 
monthly, yearly; one lowest price to See Brooklyn furnished ts. * ak E wen (co rer * — 
— enettes, ba 3 

HD, 2 pat. EST —Exiraordinarily: aitractive Apartments of Four, Five Rooms, | hour telephone, elevator s Keivina- 

idaire; private entrance. 18T to 1818T—3-5 Rooms. EN, 2-1277. | foi, Pe@ evenings, Sundays. Abademy 24 
246 tudio apartment, lar APAR' MENT RENTING CO., 138 W. 72D. | = 

living room, fireplace, bedroom, kitch- 5TH AV., —— furnished, WAVERLY PLACE, i t 
enette, bath. brand i, must sacrifice. m Lee FREE services for 4 
73D WEST (opposite Schwab Mansion) | Call SAcramento 02-8400, — non-housekeepin 1g accommodations: te 
—Very large studio, kitchen, Blectrolux; |5TH AV, ——— 4 rooms 6/ lent houses, incudin Washin Square 
$55. months, longer; $150. STuyvesant 9-1663. up of Knott American-plan Totes; tele- 
74TH ST., AT BROADWAY. . AV. (acing, Central Park)— Sublet at- | Phone or persona! visit will save many steps 
HOTEL KIMBERLY, aS —— — * cure "accommodations . at remas y low 
⸗ 15 05 EAST—3-room 58 eee 
prices. Call Miss Fleming, GRamercy 7-8150.- 

22 room, suites, qfscorated and furnished § ‘elevator, switchboard, cross- ventilation ; Lf 

© please the critical; a home and a EVE 

implies: outh east ‘of west exposure; full | 24TH, 25 EAST—Athractive living room, 4 Pont ——— 

hotel se’ ; transient, weekly or monthly; “mel bedroom, near bath, kitchen; refer- 26TH ST., RAST AT 

1 room from’ » 2 rooms from $85 monthiy, | ences. ea 37 SISON AV. 

74 ST., 170 “WEST (Amsterdam Avy.), | 34TH, 55 EAST— Want spaciousness? DISON SQUARE HOTEL. Sg 
TWO-ROOM HOTEL SUI TE, . this adorably furnished, attractive apart- FACING MADI IN RUARE PARK, 
CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. ment; reasonable. QUIET—HOME D. 

HOTEL BERKLEY offers attractive living i2 WEST. WLY DECORATED THROUGHOUT, 

room, bedroom, bath, ample closét space; ANSFIELD. FURNISHED AND UN. ISHED 

considerate service; lease or transient. Call| Hotel of charm and atmosphere offers NON-HOUSEKREPING APARTMENTS, 

ENdicott 2-9800. — a livi oom, — path, HC : tone Rg SERVICE, 

e rom ; wood-bu replaces, Efglis' 
— it ‘at Broedway Valet; exceptionalg cufsine (also unfur- FROM, $17.50 | WEEK—$00 VWonTH, 
nis 4 
For immediate occupancy, newly fur- JOSEPH P. DAY MANAGEMENT. son an WEEK 0 MONTH. 
nished and decorated 2-room a) ents, | 49TH, HAST—Attractive, modern, sunny 3- ce woe bee TS, 
model serving kitchens, large outside room apa t; $75. Gray, ELdorado SOME WITH RITCHIE TTES 

rooms, ample closets, electric refrigeration, | 5-0153. OTHERS WITH COMPLETE , 

full hotel service; inquire about our new | 5s EART Decorators apartment, 4 fooms, | INCLUD NG GAS, LIGHT, BEAT Jems 

— srantiy ap: | 3 20uiners-  Sunday-w Ryan, Plass| SILVER, — * MAID S” 

pointed private home, wait lease room or : — te) 3 
ea te UE Ee 2 a 
“ lander -0200. 
25 WEST—Sunny, attractive, com- | spri—so cAgT _ NUMBER OF OCCUP 
plete ——— for quiet couple appre- > * de. E can hd —— ae “Worthy of Inspection,” 

clating refinement. room beg kitchenette; fireplace; til June 

75TH, 36 WEST (near park)—i-2 large, | or Octob $150. By appointment. ELdo- Apartments in a 

comfortable, housekeeping; $50-$60. Tado 5-6046. rave NS, LONG MS ND, 

— Wes Distinctive fy — BT. fst —— Ginette A ae blot | soe R, ss NEW AB dev — —— 

apartment, ear merican furniture; un-| exquisite, Fren ; 3 mon 

usually desirable.” per. Mrs,’ London, MUrray Hall 2-0440. ing following Manhattan apartments. 


























76TH, 302-4 WEST—Attractive modern 
apartments, maid service; elevator; rea- 
sonable. Inquire Supt. 
76TH, 245 WEST—2-roo 
kitchenette; — — ‘ni — 
rooms, neatly 
furnished, private ‘sas 3 also doubles. 
76TH, 170 WEST—2 rooms, private, 0 bath, 
ower, kitchenette; reasonab) Hall. 
—— 100 WEST—HOTEL ORLEANS. 
Pleasant, likeable place, open air and sun- 
from 3. 











shine; 





82D, 308 ST—2 bath, cooking 
facilities, distinctively  tutelahed, river 
view, lease, $75 monthly. After 3 P.M. 





ST—1 large front room, bath, 
peers, tte; comfortable, clean, warm. 
83D, 68 WEST—Completiey furnished two 
rooms, bath, kitchenette, piano, radio; $12. 


84TH, 324 WEST. 
— RANSY. 
2-ROOM 8U 


as, pees i 
hotel oavien em a OrcLaughlin % 











s4TH, 12 WEST—Large one room, private 
— bath, “thower, Kitchenette, refrigeration ; 


86TH, 162 WEST—Ground floor la 
— apartment; kitchenette, 


86TH, 41 WEST—Sublet two-room homey 
apartment, attractively furnished, SChuy- 


ler aoe 
86TH WEST (7H)—Attractively fur- 
nishéd 2 2-room apartment, sublet inter 


month, 
87TH, 161 WEST—Sunny; suitable two; 
PR at bath, kitchen; ~exclusive resi- 


H 
342 WEST—Attractive 1-room front 
ent, bath, steam, kitchenette, re- 





—— 














52 +» 414 : ' 
“‘Southgate’’—on Beekman Hill. 
4 ROOMS. 
A tew — fepniehed apartments. 
rooms, with fireplaces; case- 


Large li 


ment — dining galleries or 
bath with h every i ee 


24-hour 


service available; —— rentals, 


twin tein bean; 


offi 


54 46 
furnished housekeeping, 
free maid service; 


ice on premises 
reason 


vee] 


“mae 
Rent- 


5 


kitchens; 


able. 


Full housekee} 


Apt. 17L; 3 roo 
Attractively furnished. River view. 





58TH (Madison 
3 rooms, 
ELdorado 


Av.)—Smartly — 
apartmen 


t; references. 


603, WEST—Three-room studio; Steinway, 
eats north, south light. TRafalgar mare: 


— EAST (rare. Av. et 
extra rooms, 
radio, noth 





Fur- 


replace; service * eptional: elevator, 


private — Telephone REgent 4-0077. 


11-1 P. 





D 8T., 157 E 


72 AST. 
Attractive suites, — — 


Restaurant, 


3 rooms (living 
Resident Manager. 


roof gardens 


aid service, re 


ratis: ~ 


tion, gas. 


room, — Dita 





72D, 141 WEST—Dingleman Pig rte 
ment hun ecessary, 3, larg 


ting unn: 


falgar 118. 


Li —— 
month; re peautifully furnished, ————— 


be aad gg se nd 


cr, PRa- 


is $300 





78TH, EAST (near Park)—Five 


lander 4-8608. 


piano. 


rooms, 
RHine- 





apart 
fined, $10.50. 
’ Two rooms, bath, * 
er, kitchenette; refrigeration ; 
SChuyler 4-6759. 
89TH, 319 WEST—Attractive 1-room apart- 
ments, marble shower, kitchenettes, $9-$12. 
332 —1, 2 rooms, baths, kitch- 
enettes, el service; $45 up. 
ST—Select 2 rooms, ; 


—— one —— 3 
private bath; H 


HD dis WHET Hanivone furnished 1- 
room = ampere, kitchenette, bath, radio, 
—— 











smaner rooms, 
h 








ST—Two rooms, bath, — 
— service; $50. Riv érside 9- 


D, 64 EAST—Main floor; 
J kitchen, bath, steam: 


2 gorgeous 
service. 





* 211 
2-3, modern, bath, 


WEST—Beautifu 
kitchen; 


lly furnished 
up. 





apart 


147 WEST—Attractive, 
ment; ki 
lease; — 


a rooms, 


immaculate 
tehen 


» bath; 





Wen a 


facing % M., : Rivers . ¥.10 o 108, 


partment, 
—— before 





5 
Oct. 


story Mare 
'CO., 250 


98TH, 16 EAST 
re very attractivel 


1935, ——— 


urhished, until 
modern 10- 
it. "REISNER 


est 57th B8t. Columbus 





oy O12 (5N)—Comfortable, 
— it —— ii foom, a) 


itchen; good 
monthly. 
Pan — —— 
— (ort — Park Wat aoe 
a 
piano, radio; moderate rental, 
-1657. 
iverside yr 


98TH. WEST 
studio in private hous house; tiled 
burni ; colorful India 


tion ; 











i 5 D A 
eu ee ee furnished apart- 
with the charm and comfort of a 
private “home plus full hotel service; $60; 
also attractive 2-room suites, $90. 


modern conveniences; | CE 
TRafalgar 


‘wood-, 
; $45. 





Tooms, baths, kitch- 


'—One- 
— eee ‘clavater; fireplaces ; 


| inet oo WERT two atacivey Tar: | VER 


months’ 


nished front roo bath, kitchenétte 
— paren ; 











2,731 Broadway)—Apartment hotel, 
——— 


elevator; 





108TH, 235 hag = gp ly — eleva- 
furnished, cl 


tor, 


newly 


re- 





NTRAL PARK 
fireplace, park 


RHinelander 


- attractive. shine: Johnson. 





CENTRAL PARK * 


en * ; 


a laving Tore | i 





“months $ —— —— 


Mrs, 


ttment  overlookini 
Wn. 


ELdorado 5-1450. - 
4 kitchen- 

— — poems, front, 

CS ee iat eal 

bain, atnth “oor,” plent 





dinette; 


exqui- 


river; — two 


ame hite & Bons, 












UJ 
——— lien, — =a 
—— long, short —* — —— 
508, 8-3 — floor 

6 

5 coat e ished 
months. ‘Stou . Nigivelander a. — Oat * 
PARK AV. (50s )—6 rooms, terraces: Tes . 
‘ sonable. Sunday, —— Ryan, Plase 
P. K A 





)—Beauti 
7 rooms, 3 baths, sunny, quiet, 5 months, 


Apply 8 all week. 

— (midtown) Going Bouth; sublet 
tor’s exquisi 

4-4388. quisite 


gw ey aculate condition, rare. RE- 


gen 
PARK—8 rooms, 


unfurn' —S— a — 

PARK — rooms, 9th fi handsomely, 
furnished; short lease. RHinelander 4 . 
SUBLET _ near park)—At tracti 7 ieee 

rooms baths, —— furnish 
room Park AY. a 





















also delightful 8 t 
Ldorado 5-' 


sacrifice 
Apartments of Various Sizes, 





2s 







































































enthouse—Terrace Apartments 
Furnished, | 
18T-5TH AV.—3 SMART 2 
Expert service 
PARK AV. (50s). botel” sublet; beau 
furnished 6 rooms; sunny terrace; 
70s, RANGES 8 
151 East 7ist Stree 
ist to —Smart 
E. » Cetin, 208 East 
PE USE SPECIAL 
on aparipanes tot fascinating suns 
ents. own 
gardens.. Wickersham 3 bite. 








L a, 
An unusual duplex 
large, light and aicy: i living 


— 
terraces; also sd a 


baths” Kitchenette: mewiy 35 i rl dees 


rate to suit; furn’ 
vice; $3, ma yoreide 50400. 


15 
iw furnished 5 ouse on 
St. Lore eases. 


hi 
tia ah Monday, "Sindicott a1400. 
Unfurnished. 


~ 





STH AV. ESTATE—Sublease 8 beautiful, 
spacious rooms. ‘west 


sures; Unsurpassed’ view, landscaped 


races. P 
or 
long lease, rent 
70TH, 219. — 
nished studio; — 
house; $40. xs 
rate ing 


— — * eas, electric, 
* 53* 


— 
5 WEST— 
, kitchenette 


* 
business’ ecutive 
under $60. * —— 








beautifully furs 
kitchen; private 


4 
ette, fu 
cludes 


Madison Av. 








— 








si — 
exclusive, 
—— —— a 
e, ree act oo TOOmns 
lectrolux; finely ‘ 
wala git — a; owner’ 














tive on tive on pre 


4TH, 24 — — p 
— 

























































































































© Bali — Ul ersi 5 —— 3 
tion, exceptions 2-room rapartments, fully Ine., 123 1 dense Oelober Place.’ fa, Wee Open exposure ho 
availabie —— —— HOTEL WARWICK, Privileges, 
141 — — yate| Attractive 3-room apartment, 2 corner 

kitchen; one-t — bedrooms, 2 baths, It 

sar a Yak Waster beau | Freee * 
suany front; ee 

os ae” ideal home; new keeping 





BROADWAY, 3,025 ——— to April 
1 ge pag 
large See ee ee 











room 
park 





oom 
= See 


a 


























e 


\ serving kitehens; 


__ TELEPHONE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


LAckawarina 4-1000°. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1934, 


RE 5. 








~ 2-roo 
16 x 25 living room = bas an 
outs casement win- 
‘sou and ‘north; complete 
Eaingion 2-044." ; immediate occupancy. 
46TH STREET, 140 EAST. 


Attractive 1 and 2 room apartments in mod- 
ern, dignified building; gue of convenient 

furnis) unfurnish.j; 
faciiitien; — — 


full housekeeping 
include" — locaton oor, 


—— manager, 











Apartments Unfurnished-Manhattan 


Reliable manage: 
Gilliam & McVay, 5* 
et spacious & 
four rooms, two baths, open fireplace; 000, | sea 
$1, 
executo: 





ite Mo: house; annual ren’ 
ons, Seibert 
— Rector St. ehall 4- 


tren} 5-0 recess 


attorne 





In the he 


eae rooms: 
wot ener 70. 





ern, 
rvice; coo 
wquiet house; 


s | EasrNGTON Uae 


— Unfurnished-Manhattan 
of Three, Four, Five Rooms. 


EAST. OREENWieH Cees eee a B 


t it 
bedroom, dining ro room, tchenetter 


tations stopher ee at at 7th Av. subway 


Pe a5 Cares 
a 





lectrolux ; 
CHe]- 


sos Miss — — St, 


rooms, 


unusual privacy; reasonable; 


serving 2 ‘master baths, larg 


if callings’ real — 


—22 e, — ice and 
—— — 5* in rent; —9 
for eight geo ite. i a year if 


. Kere’ on 





EAST—BSeautiful, spacious 
and dining foyer, 
—— sublet, Gauritioe $7 


over 





Vfirepiaes; cha apartments, elevator, real 
charming atmosphere; owner 


restaurant, maid, valet ser- 
vise : —— VOlunteer 5-0450. 


50TH ST., 125 EAST. 


This s East Gide residential 
hote} Bayt just 12 2-room unfurnished 
ts wi serving 





a ments may be had at exception- 
sy low rentals from now until. Sept. 


4 od . 


MANAGER—PLAZA 3-2700, 





sunny 1 room, kitch- 
switchboard, ELdo- 


(Park) — One lay e@ room, kitchen. 
Hiano, 123 Hast 55th. PLaza 3-8808. 


ST—1-2 rooms, ig es" Serer: 
special rates, Wickersham 2 
RGE STUDIO ROOM 
, FIREP 


KITCHENETTES, 
— INCLUDING GAS, ALEC: 
CITY (SEVERAL HOUSES); 2 ROOMS, 


$16-§20;, ; 
vor 


—Charming, 
—— $45; 








) BATH, SMA 
FURNITURE . LOANED 








57TH ST., 220 WEST. 


. 2 ROOMS, BATH; MODERN 
TOR APARTMENTS; AITGHENET TS 
WITH FRIGIDAIRE; REST. 
im BUILDING. INQUIRE PREMISES 


SCHRAFFT’S, 
BS West 23d St. GRamercy 5-6240. 


1 AND 2 ROOMS. 

FULL ND 3 ROOMS. 
MODERN, NEW BUILDING. 
:Telephone Wickers 2-5066. 

e living room, bed- 

room, kitchenette, ; 3 
En. tte . th; modern; $60 


» 211 iT--Attractive 2 rooms, bath, 
$30; exceptional aie ume bus 5 8836. 
Tooms, fireplace, iene "Saline 8, hardwood 
floors, " complete te —— tile, bath; 
, u * 
sant e480 buen ae 

Apartments of One, Two Rooms, 

608, BAST—Hotel — —— 

itch ‘ackson, 


kitchenette. 
RHinelander 4-0200, 


63D, DI 
ETTES, BATHS, 
GARDEN; $47.50 MONTHLY. 


* fo apartments; exclu- 
sive; * — pacious, beautifully dec- 
orated; replaces. elevator; 

Agent. BUtertald 8-7088, 








MS, 
PRIVATE 





reasonable. 





75th Street at Broadway. 
HOTEL BEACON, 


Available for immediate occu a few 
2-room unfurnished apartmente with’ model 
ample closets, Slegte™ —— —— 
c¢ refrigeration; 
hotel service; $83.34 a moni on lease, 


75 AST— lar; rooms, ; 
new elevator building: alr — 


arge front, redecorated 
two-room; bay “window; splendid view. 


WEST—Beautiful large . 
Aitchenette, baths, refrigeration, —88 











— apartment, —— 
* —* refri leas “3 
Fated: $43. geration; ie; deco 


nette, tchenette, 
vice, light and gas; 


io i- 
vate bath; — ser- 





a ‘way subway; $45. 
SoTH, BAST—2 roo ms, terrace, kitch- 
enette; reasonable. —* 3B oa —— 


beau- 


Toom 
some have unobstructed 


, —A 
tiful 144 and - partie : 
12-story — obstructed 
views over-Central Park; light, comfort- 


_ gble; up-to-the-minute in every respect; 


. 


very reaso — — —— 





= e studio, 
kitchenette, bath; $40; glimpses of Hudson: 


(1W)—Sublet choice 2- 
< room . 
—— — all improvements, refrig 


— 


THE A 
MS UN 
— 





FURNISHED. 
big — Bas» hd 
room, serving 
———— —2* restaurants 
Hoffman or 


: Be Gi gag —— 
floor, elevator, 


We bed, kitchen- Bling rao retrig. 
—— in building, for im- 


Inediate 
EVENINGS LAND | SUNDAYS, 
or 7th Ay. Christopher St. * 2-7360. 
( xchange 
Building, 74 G 
large rooms, Bic,’ ta ana St) Uniques? : 


ed, “SAVE TI — eh 
* ——— VE TIME and MONEY.” 
evenin, days. 





98 -Greenwi i 
CHelsea Eu — 


12th)—1 room, ikitchenette. —— 
room, alcove, ikitchenette, Teiviowaiinn? 


(119 roy) — 
Toom, apartment, kitchenette, $43. 


LA! (9 Gay)— 
complete —S 2 fireplaces: $33. 


Large 2 ® 
w housekeepin, g. “hath, Ritobenetin, $60-$65. 


Washin 
HO Y 


peat ecto 








uare West, 33, 
MBERS, 


apartments, os outside, with 
in-a-door’ bed: gas; electric- 


. 


and refrigeration included in 
Deis’ G-$75 on o Tras 7-3000 


— 


———— 





ã⸗ bath, tele. 
hone; , 
; D . arth =. 2 to 3, Schifr, 61 


» 29--Sevan rtment; bal- 
pig pea ae. —— ape ip 
—— 16x24; 2 other rooms; kitchen with 
: ectrolux combination. Tee 9-1155. 


BA * 
floor; ; sacrifi 


28 
—— 9-5111; Monday, rental" Sund 


Bodere. élevator; 





—B8u 
ette; ——— al 


WE uilding arge 
and real kitchen; cross-ventilation ; 
j_bargain. CHeisea — — 


(A * 7 iA) x 

posure, “Jan Sept, 30; 
soon. regular ikitehen living room; 
cooking. and refri, eration; 
rental, Inquire Renting Kgent on 


— 





t1 
——— 
ublease — 4-room 


7 —— “Aaland nd 4-808. 





office, $780, 
| 72d. 


t 





jo '5-0153. 


yD ST., 414 BAST. 

wxe tionall iy desirable 3-4 apart- 
ceptionally 

oe ents; lower rentals than you'd expect; 

cious living rooms, some with real fire- 

bath with every chamber, complete- 

zt equipped kitchen; maid service by the 

i agen aps Renting office, 414 


* 8 
Central ee = and Radio City, 
Elevator. Switchboard service. 
3% Rooms, tro m $75—4 roo some $80. 
Tel. columbus 5- 
Gilliam & wove, Inc., MUrray unt 2-0440. 
§ * * 
3 AND 4 ROOMS. 
FULL HOUSEKEEPING. 
MODERN, NEW — ———— 
eee Wickersham 2-5066. 


5 458 WEST—4 ROO 
All im provements, newly decorated, 


. EN, 9. 
— RENTING CO., 187 W. 724, 
que, ous, living 
rooms, “ exposures, fireplace, egress by 
French doors to charming private garden, 
— kitchen, bath; ; brokers pro- 


58TH abt BEASTS rooms, bath; attractive, 

—— $60 60 monthly. 
D, i Av.). 

Modern, diovaier, ms, complete 
housekeeping; refrigerator: i low rental, 








Gray, ELde P 


Kitchen, elevator; $75. — 5-3456. 
AV., 2— eled 


ts, 
— — gh tag rooms, to “rent * $35; 


‘Al 
(3C 
Four same — *4 2 — to. 
A me 
baths, newiy 1 sacrifice a 


“decorated partment: 
months, $90 wee monthly, consisting of kitchen, 
pantry, maid’s room, dining BA, living 
room, foyer, bedroom. SChuyler 4-5600. 


busiding 


Av., corner 182d 


Apartm of Six Ro. and Over. 


18ST to 1818T—4- 10 Root Rooms, . 2-1279. 
APARTMENT aoe db. “iat w 72D. 
6 cep! y large 
rooms, modern ~“throwgsont; attractive 

Tental. 





—— 137 EAST—Three rooms, Ginette, fire- 
p 5 modern, restricted, ag yd 
—* — rental, Malco mith, 


eS Central Park.) 


eg «PB. f; 3-4-5 rooms, 
aining” ai ‘alcove; —— — Agent on 
prem 


4 ign 





pl 
rooms, $900 u 
Slawson & 


; room, doctor's 
—E 162 West 





_etzigeration: ; 


73D, 
5-room front ——S—— 


—— elevator building; un 
re 


a) 

5 rooms; southern exposure; parqu 
floors, refrigeration; very irable; $100. 
243 EA elegant, 4 rooms, 
— steam; subway, elevated; $34. 
240 EXST— Attractive oh, rooms 


— —— —* $116.67; 
also 3 rooms, Sh — —— 


y 8' 1, 
3, > Magis, hignd — 
158 T—Four rooms; fireproof; 
Electrolux; southern exposure; elevator; 
bus; $65. 
63D, 150 BAST—a-4 rooms; late-season rent- 
als; extremely desirable, cross-ventilation, 
dinette; also inexpensive penthouse suites, 
§6TH, 166 HAST—Attractive rentals for few 
remaining apartments be 3 rooms; modern 
sixteen-sto' uilding. mises. 
106TH (040 oe. Av. = front, box, 
rooms, ee firat floor; $45. 
107TH. (corner Amsterdam)—5 
benatiful outside rooms, elevator, Electro- 
lux, $65, 
Ti0TH, 514 WEST (subway)—Four, five, 
large, light rooms, cheerful front apart- 
ments; modern fireproof building; refrig- 
eration; attractive rentals. 


112TH, 530 we (Broadway)— 

light, s una & tooms, $45; beauti fully 
decorated; all modern improvements; re- 
frigeration; concession. Supt. 


113TH, 601 WEST (CORNER BROADWAY). 

UBUARLY LARGR, Lig at ROOMS 

3- U t 
" DINING NG ALCOVE. LOW TALS. 

ve rooms, 


118TH, 421 WEST Columbia) 
$45-$55; refrige ; telephone. Owner 
pa 
119TH, rooms en 
sublet “a sacrifice; refrigeration; high- 
class elevator apartment, ership man- 
agement. 
72isT, 431 WEST (adjacent Columbia)—5 
outside, sunny, attractive rooms, Electro- 
lux, $50; also 4 ome $42; good yalue. 
123d Street (150 Claremont avenue). 
—— pve RSITY yp oll 


—— $7 5 $75. 
is "superior elevator building, facing 
Riverside Park, is distinguished for the high 
calibre of its service and equipment. Apart- 
ments have chromium hardware, parquet 
floors, ——— and modern, black tile- 
trimmed bathrooms. ehring Brothers, St. 
Nicholas Av., corner 182d. 


123D, 485 WEST—HARTRAM HALL. 
3-4 large rooms, $60 up, completely re- 
modeled, dining alcove, foyer; cross-venti- 
lation; southern exposure; elevator, hall 
service 
Opp. Morningside Park; near both subways. 
T36TH, 636 WEST (Riverside)—3-4 large, 
light, beautiful rooms; refrigeration; rea- 
sonabl 
issD, — front, 7 modern, @leva- 
tor apartments; Hudson view; refrigera- 
tion; reasonable; near subways, school 
us, 


b 
168TH, 500 WEST (Near Broadway) 
3 ROOMS, $45 


Sunshine 817 into this —— from 
south and (the room faces both 
ways) and, in tn addition, there are chromium 
hardware, parquet floors and refrigeration. 
Now being decorated. 5 — is 
an gage = building, one bloc k’ from sub- 
way. Nehring Bro ners, St. Nicholas-182d. 















































ee 617 _ WHS8ST—One-half block 8th Av. 
ay; 3 rooms; modern; elevator. 


168D, 520 WEST (8th Av. subway station). 
3 front, second floor, Electrolux, s 








1718T, 550 WEST. 
A 4-room front apartment with very 
large rooms, (13x19 living-room) double- 
ane . —— 2, closets, rtd aged 


posur 
three rooms ‘are 

building, has  belitin paths, ——— floors, 

G. EB, focrigeratee, and combination sink- 

tubs. Nehring Brothers, St. Nicholas-182d. 


1T18ST (270 FT. WASHINGTON AVENUB), 
4-room apartments in this elevator building 
(which has parquet floors, combina’ 

sinks, gas refrigeration and 

trimmed baths) are $50- 

Brothers, St. Nicholas-Corner 1824. 





et | attractive 


& | from 





52D ST., 419 EAST. 
— rooms, fireplace, Electrolux. PLaza 


33D, 148 EAST—Five rooms, refrigeration 
fireplace, large studio living raome three 
exposures; ee suit; a 


ment, liv- 
8 sunny 
cersham 2- 


Ring 3 a gorgec 


— — 





rT ER — — 6-room apartment 
et refrigerati 

subws y or — rent- onl only b6D. ee 

'—Exceptional bar, to . 

tle estate; 8 rooms ana pao yy hall; ec 
inaprovemenits; outside — — wide s' Fi pod 

or 

Seek fies disposal VAnderbilt 3-1193. Mr. 


7 5 
rooms, refined atmosphere; gy EB to 
subway, Supt. 
98D ST., 70 EAST. 
Zi ht Benge ¥ 








class walk-up; 
liman .& Co. 
itside, unus 


’ 2 EA 7 ou 
ms ; elevator. See Supt. — 
Te ia BT., LE TA ae rooms; all im- 
PORTER z* co. * INC., 166 W. —— St. 
{opposite 
St. John) —8 do cl 3 ———— 4 Hobbs, 
162 West 72d. ENd. 2-7240. 


Ti2TH, 611 WEST—7 Attractive Rooms. 
All modern improvements; Frigidaire; 


reasonable. 


Ti2TH, 523 West (Broadway) Six” front, 
nemo, light, Electrolux; very attractive 


ay » 420 (8. cor. Ams Terdamn 
rooms, convenient to Columbia 


Av. 
University, ma ig College and Riverside 
Spore: 88 $65 to © 3%. Slawson & Hobbs, 162 











. * ag r Riverside ve). 
The apartment at $55 is com: tly iaid 
out (with rooms on both sides BP a short 
hall), and has cross-ventilation, refrigera- 
tion, and combination sink. O features 
are tne, new —— Gan bebe — hard- 
ware, ebrin rothers, 
Nicholas-i8and: . a 


A. . 
SUBWAY AT CORNER ELEVATOR. 
HIGH-CLASS APTS.; REFRIGERATION. 
5 $é0;" 7 rooms, corner 


, pete, 80057 


rooms 
ne 2 baths 
(46 Ft. Washington — 
¢-ROOM ba gad APAR' T, $70, 
apartment has 


rge as and an 
ingenious arrangement of hall-windows 
which provides encellont ventilation. In ad- 
dition, there are 2 baths, 6 closets, and re- 
frigeration. A splendid 7-room corner apart- 
Elevator puildi yy By Br et 
in D ro 
Nicholas, corner —e . rete 


178TH (1,366 ST. NICHOLAS 8 AV.). 

A 6-room front apartment in this elevator 
building is an exceptional buy at $60! Th 
exposures, cross-ventilation, 
sink and refrigeration are s 
ering Brothers, St. Nicholas 





ree 
combination 

jal features. 
as Av., corner 


PARK AV., 540-6 and 12 roo excep- 
tionally roomy apartment; ‘high ‘eollings. 
Apply renting agent, 
PARK AV. (corner)—9-4 ba 
2 servants; $215 to 1936. 
ARK AV. 





ths, 4 masters 

PLaza 3-5876. 
ee 3) —Uniqu: ; 

bathe; palin 5 43, 600 iq — —— 7-3 


Riverside oe ae Cor, 145th Street), 
THE D ae 


-A. @-room front ——— with a lovely 
Hudson River 8 large rooms, tiled 
Ritepen and pantry, is $80; compact layout. 

E. refrigeration and service pas stn are 
waditionst good points, A — cent = 
room corner apartment is available at $100. 
Nehring Brothers, St. Nicholas-182d, 

RIVERSIDE DRIVE, Me RAR Te, 
ATTRACTIVE 6-7 ROO ARTMEN'TS, 
management ; —— reasonable. 
corner 


poe DRI VE, 440-—T- -room 

apartment, 3 baths, Apply rent! ent, 
8T: NICHOLAS AV., Tis (corner iain) 
room, all improvements, refrigeration ; 


8 A Buble 6 rooms, 3 

baths, stall shower, dressin; — spa- 

cious Closets; unusually —— rea- 
able. . 

° a. 


102 W. 72d 72d. 


8ST E ( " im : 

ments in desirable house. "supt.. sy 
partments of Val oe ry 

36TH ST., 138 EAST—OLD MURRAY HILL 

Light, airy, sunny 5 and 6 Poo suites 

on-one of the smartest streets in New York; 

ge - LAM & McVAY, Inc., MUr- 











A — 
Conveniently 6 aK 
— Slawson & Hobbs, 


ray 





177TH mt Auduben Av.) 
CLIFF 


A §-room — partment in this well- 

pee ained elevator —— Ay 11x17 
n TOO! ers ro. 

§ coore_and refrigeration, ‘The low 


— a iat 
ne the — or buitaing’s 
roximity, ‘to are additional fea- 
ehring Stine St. Nicholas-182d. 


—— 661 West Corner Broadway). 
THD BROCKTON. ß 


This exactingly eg ee | elevator build- 
ing (near transit, shops and schools) of- 
fers a §-room front apartment for $60. 
Special features include southern ex) re, 
eros-ventilation, airy 5 meg combination 
sink ee neler if Neh- 
ring icholas. Avenue. “Corner, 
182d Street, 


183d, 520 West (Corner Audubon Ay.) 
t BIRCH HALL. 


fF a hy, ae S60 t a 8-room 


of 
here, face the avenue, 
Addit features ane ventilation, 
ware, bir 


geration, A 
* a 1* Rx slevetor 


* 











yg ny Av. —— build- 
om, two here, com- 


WA nog 
ion, 
ion. 





have fee ances ventiie 

—— — 
te fe 

Park, offers bulging, oppoats Rie ate ocxeteuer or 
Spartment, with th large. r09 rooms, ‘Souble ex ex- 
tox $50. 0A Broom fn front opt apartment facing 
—— 182d. 
be — (55 i 
maintained eleva 8* 





four 8* 
— 


This PR 








this flawlessly 
has: 














* 
Four minutes’ walk fro ac 
Apartmen sats, il * — — 


165. 
ks; 
J services and es — RR ym ~ —8 
conveniences. No: e * 
end of 42d 4 


and 
Agent, 9 a 
Pros eat end Hill 46700, 


ere oe 


rooms from 
trie —— 3 





(sou 6 corner = 

dani) —5-6 well-planned tome, $1,300 * 
convenien to schools, s' and al 
fransportation, iawsen's Hobbs, 162 West 


72d. — 
ST—2- * 
ford; ate — 


Enon bee 








AST-—1, 3, 4 rooms, mod- 


106TH ST., 250 EA 
ern ta — foyers. 
+» S31 . 
4 rooms 

















— HE 
ITH ST. to 232D ST. 
cer ae es 


”~ 


— of 3. of 34 4 ~~ ates —— insane 
— Very low ome ———— 


vey? LAS MANAGEMENT, 
Sth Av, VAnderbilt 


1 er s rooms, 
refrigeration; $45 up; near Concourse. 
7 gt (1 block Concourse sub- 
way)— ecorated, attractive 6 rooms; 
reasonable. : 
196TH, 


(Corner. Colonia At 
—— * a 








Pelham Bak. Lexington Av. line to 
station. Convenient bus, trolley. 
tmosphere ; Prd Conveniences. 

Blectrolux Refrigeration. 

WILLIAM J. FREY, 370 East i49th St. 


OOMB, $70. 
Elevator; Refrigeration; Dinettes. 
RAymond 


Apartments—Queens & Long Island 
eee 
KEW GARDENS (63-65 Lefferts Biva.)— 
ee Er ge ple mg Bg 
—— — 
> elev: 

_ Breplace, porch; near ator. 

— — 





BRO . 
All apartments or ares listed with us. 





apartmen % 
rtunities. Attor- 


e - 24a 
reasonable, 


sublet; othe: 
wey, Bow Green 9 


floor, improversents,; 


all 
Tuckahoe 2752. 





urt 
A ts ;. thouse; moderate rent- 
— — 


est Lincoln)-—6 
rooms, impro » porches; $40. Oak- 
wood 9257. t 


Apartments Wanted 











Supt. or 7 Corp. 9-7900. 
LACH, 30—3 rooms, refrig- 
eration, 9 *y floor; only $35; 2 near sub- 


way. 
DAVIDSON AV., 1,905—4-5 rooms, all F 
partment | ae — first — 2, 


A 1 -| 
rooms, refrigeration, corner house; v540 up, 


AV., 3,572 £ . 
ROCHAMBEAU GARDENS. 

A beautiful 8-room apartment at $110 is 
available in is ass, thoroughl: 
modern elevator buil 
half. acre of gardens. 
rooms (18x25 pving. 
dows), two baths, to the ceiling (one 
with stall shower), FOUR exposures, off- 
foyer un age nine. closets and _ serving 
pantry. from Jerome Av. sub- 
way (woodlaws station) and near F 
Cortlandt Park. Bus service to 
Nehrin: pats St —— eo. 


Lewis MORRIS APAR' AREMENTE, 
Between 174th and 175th Sts. 


2 to 7 Rooms, from $38. 


Modern 17-story elevator —— electric 
refrigeration; —— decora 

ith — © 2sets, 
fdlow 17-0333. * 


with | large” foye 
v Reliane e. Bropert pen ot MuUnes 
poi 
— Hill 2-6600. 
jay) ; 


5 rooms, «he refri aration; $50. 


Corner ea 24 —Near Webster Av. 
ROOMS. 


Modern tmprovernents, — — very 
reasonable rents; well-kept house. ESta- 
brook 8-0417. 

FOMLINSON ay 1,600 (corner Plerce)— 

Westchester subway station; 4 
sunny front —— —2* floor, all improve- 
ments; $48. 

*‘WOODMANSTEN APARTMENTS.” 
1,541-1, 551 WILLIAMSBRIDGE ROAD, 
Suburban Atmos ty — 
Quiet residen al section; —— 
Large, well-furnished 1} 

Near Tonk Island Sound, — pid 

Park Golf Links, schools and churches. 
2%-3 LARGE, AIRY ROOMS, FROM $35. 


Pelham Park subway Lex. line to West- 
chester sta.; convenient bus, —2* 
new Frigidaires; — — se 


on prem 
we. J. vay, 3 $70 HAST 149TH ST, 
ORING =| 


modern, light rooms, electric retrigeration, 
schools, churches. 


HIGH-CLASS ELEVATOR APARTMENT. 


2,966 Briggs Av. (near 200th St.)—Three 
large, light rooms, with foyer, all modern 
improvements, Electrolux refrigeration: 
blocks from "subway; —— 2 New 
York Central Railroad. SEdgwick 











‘OR OR DE STO) 
Ideal 5-Room sue (Ground. Floor). 
ONL * 


—— ap rl ot "R4.) 
eo Class Residential 
Modern Elevator Apartment House. 


8th Av. and Jerome Av. Subs. 
Concourse Bus. Apply on Premises 
co — 
153-75 WEST 188TH 8ST 
At University Av, and Fordham 
Phone SEdgwick 3-9100. 
03-4 5 MS. 
MODERATE RENTALS. 
Supt. or Acker Corp., Agents. RAy. 9-7000. 


Apartments—Brooklyn 


L 
en, elevator, $50, including | — 
* Supt. 








(4 ace)—Two rooms, 
bathe kitchenette, Blectrolux: corner; fire- 
place; 5 minutes subways; §45-$35, TRi- 
le’ 5-1575. 
HEIGHTS roe Place)—1-2 rooms, 
ne. maid, a, service: no housekeep- 
; $50 month up. MAin 4-9665. 
A 
A FEW D LE 
2-ROOM SUITES SwiTH BATH, 
FROM $20 WEEKLY. 
A Few Attractive Three-Room Spites 
At Exceptionally Moderate Renta 
Light, airy suites , mae with m ificent 
view of New York 8 yline and bay. 
Guests enjoy these features without 
additional charge: 
Daily use of Great Salt Wa Swimming 
Peol and Gymnasium; Soci Clubs, in- 
cluding new Players’ Club; Entertainment 
under — of Social 





A GH 
‘WITH BATH 
HOTEL ST. —— 5, 
CLARK 8T. BROOKLYN 


doormen. BUckminster 


AV., 1,012 (corner ——— 
rooms, elevator, refrigeration; 3; ex- 
press station. 


Apartments—Staten Iiland —— 


view, picturesque grounds; 
rnished ; lace, » Tel- 
Pm —— Hills 1719 —_ 

















Apartments—Queens & Long Island ‘ 
ee 





— a deco- 
ent; i te pos- 
3, Tennis a BoOule- 


ST 
rated 3-room @ 
erst $75, A 
vard 8-6008. 


entire it floor, newly cure 
refrigeration, 


large rooms, 
nished, includ sas, electric 


e@; moderate. 


bath with tub & cower: automatic refrig- 


erator; $13 wk. up. 45-03 40th St. L. 1. City. 
MODERN | —R al 
— ig! 


——— rh oO’ 
—— aay 
5 ROOMS 


To ——— 


G. E. REFRIG 
4, 5, 6 at 

chit J 
5 yous ef aa e, 


§ robs at Woodside, 37th Av. 
St. (8th Av. sub, 65th St. sta. 


Bowne 8t. and 37th Av. 
3 rooms from 
——— from $40 





Y | give best 

ous well- furnished a. 
14th, durin: 
ess. L 


vans to Fi 
315 a East gist at SAcramento 32-4874, 





Furnished. 
5TH 2* SIDE)—Furnished, 6-7-8 rooms, 
2-3 masters; $200-$375, PLaza 3-7080. 
, 138 W.—AP 
Furnished, unfurnished listings ‘wanted. 
ENdicott 2- ‘ort. 
WASHINGTON HEIGHTS preferred—4 
— * plete er ia adults. 129 
es Washi Hon Hei 








care, pay $! $100 —— for 4-roorm 
rtment, preferably belo\. 


apa 
owner’s absence 3 months or 
Times. 





WANTED, for two or tires Months, small, 
furnished apartments; 2 small bedrooms: 

must be inexpensive and on East Side. 

ao giving price, to Ball: Mount 
Kisco, 





Z bedrooms, bath, Ting 
room, kitchen wanted in exchange 
house in Wes yt from —— 


Sater deat 
desirable 1-2 


ely furnished; 


let: 
nished; 





room 


ane full particulars. B 156 Times 


oma “with Kitchenette 
Litchfield WE: 


rite We B. Dey Hebe tlesey, 
SPO 


small modern ra, apartment Winter a my 
about ide preferred. ALgonquin 
4-3345 
I A 8 
three months, seven rooms, or a, ad 
oes $175 month. B 763 Times Down- 





By 





oar SIDE—8 rooms, short — reason- 
ae no brokers. Monday, RHinelander 


with 

* full size kitchen; 3 
attan. B 140 Times, 

@ have many calls, Winter, 

leases; references; list — — 


123 Bast 55th. ’PLaza 3 
small basement are — 
stesm 3d 


pont, -70th Sts., Madison- 
Avs.; $45. rite Pagel, 


61 East 53d. 
LADY desires housekeeping or we 
— * January-March; $35. H 473 
mes. 
EXCLUSIVE 4-room Sa — — 
apartment, 3 months. X 2102 Tim 
nex, 
SMA A 
Side, snadahers 
PLaza 3-83841. 
DESIRABLE one room, ; unti 
April 1; cr a East 86th ats $45; lady; 
references, Link , Lawrence, L, I. 
SMALL ADULT family requires —— 
apartment three months, $65. aa fone 





baby, 


under 
mon Man- 





yearly 
liano. 














sublease, 


East 
sheen” @unday, Hearne, 





A E, housekeeping, 
short lease; under $100. orado 5-9667, 
TWO ANB ONE-HALF or three-room 
apartment rooms off gover , ow 
80s or 908; rent about $45. K 
» recen ¥ reduced —— 
room apartment in greater New York; 
about $30. Bus Times Downtown 
ZERTIsT'S a. studio with ving os 
ters; state price, location. H 469 Times 
—— einity of 
Hunter College. Y 2069 Times Annex, 


Moving, Trucking, Storage 

A at return load rates—Loads to 

and from Washington, Boston, Buffalo, 

Chicago, — lotte, 

— Jacksonville, 
mpa: 


GEL B * 
1,819 BROADWAY, 
f} long dis’ 
ists; Baltimore, Washing: * 


DAVID 

mo peci 
ton dally. other points; part loads. Es 
lished 


owning, operating 150 . modern 
vans. tkins 9-0232. . 


155 ees WA 
P 
Household — 
storage autos; vans 
combe 4-1312, 











SERVICE. 
COlumbus —— 


A 
private rooms; dead 
vor moving. EDge- 


IC. ew Eng- 
to Florida. Re- 
250 West 57th. 


a San, ee 
gan cago 
nsured, ma BR vans, National 
Delivery, COlumbus 5-1480, 


100% FIREPROOF storage, $1.50 average 
Toom minimum; insurance $3.46 thou- 
sand; moving short no’ PLaza 3-5550, 


immediate telephone es mate 


ANAC A VA E 
land, Western, Southern 

turn load rates; 

Circle 7-7243. 

A —— — 


Wash ton. 
Florida, 





iforn 
fda; Canadian, foreign; "nhorage Teasouable, 
All-American pis Sth <Av., Suite 405, 
COlumbus 5-6418 

— Dp ẽ any, 





ts; 


to 
ath, oving, 





van load, trunks 50¢ month- 
ly (access to trunks); moving, low rates; 
express service for trunks. SChuyler 4-0008, 


LOADS wanted; Boston, Washington, Flori- 








; 433; California, cities en route, EVergreen 


-9240. HAvemeyer 89-0453. 

urning empty, 
burgh, Boston, Washi 
cheap rates. CHelsea 


Apartments and Rooms to Share 


i0TH—Girl share Si%-room apartment, two 
girls. GRamercy 5-9343, Monday 5-2825. 
11TH, WEST—2 college men will share 8 
Be... e rooms with man; privacy; $52 
ly, ALgonquin 4-4960 evenings. 
ae 100 WEST—Girl share modern apart- 
ment business girl; reasonable. COlumbus 





Florida, Pitts- 
+ Chicago; 




















a teats pte ee de ‘youn 
e 
SUsquehanna 7-1194, weekdays — 


72D—Business woman share a — 


——— "Yelreaser BLS 
, ephone; references; % 
ENdicott 2-3977, 


monthly. 
81ST, EAST (oa floor)—Bachelor apart- 
ment ; e, small rooms; gentiemen only, 


WEST— Pad ffers lady room, 
by Mh sn. verside 90-3120. 


_ 311 WEST— share 4-room 
— with feay, Riverside 9-0070. 


(near ay)— y 


“unease 3 rooms business ae (adi 5. 
couple beautiful elevator ; Tea- 
sonable. WAdsworth 3-0896. . : 











— 





it y 
y fe dent rooms; elevator. H 474 


ee 


we 
it; 
* — weekly. AUdubon 


in first-class hotel, Grand Central 

district, Se ET Me hake girl; references ex-, 
— — 

share ‘charming ‘ai —— ———— 





— wi | Se 





¢ 
room; business woman. ‘preterred. — 
vesant '9-4055. * 


~ 10TH ST. AND UNIVERSITY PLACE. 
HOTEL ALBERT. 
One Block East of 5th Av. . 


Single rooms, $7 be $18 —— 
Double rooms, $10. 50 to 50 weekly. 
Parlor, tedroom, th, 
Transient ge $1.50 u 
Excellent = 50c; tasty br 
‘Tuyvesant 9-7711. 


1ith at. 17 East. 
HOTEL VAN RENSSE 


(Just off 6th Av.). 


lousekeeping worries are —52 for 
you in this American-plan hotel; an attrac- 
two-room suite for 2 owe jones 
all meals and Sul hotel peeves; from . 
to 


weekly; no lease 
STuyvesant 9-1410. “a KNOTT Hotel. 


23D, 145 BAST—New 25-story club hotel. 
eee HALL 
“A idence,”’ 


pth a Poor AND GYM. 
Social —— 








Roof garden te-pri 
Write for booklet. GRamercy 5-1920. 


26TH Fs BAST, 
37 — 


MADISO 5 
FACING MADISON & 
QUIET—HOMELIK! 
NEWLY ——— THROUGHOUT. 
se ROOMS 
wr SEMI-BATH, 
from $8 week; —* 
at special w y_ and month! 
WITH KITCHENET’ 
“Worthy of Inspection, 








rger units 
rates, 
Es. 


| 2TH, 21 BAST (COR. MADISON AV.). 
| ROTEL MADISON BlAUTIVUL 1 week, 
or runn ng water, eR week, 
$1.50 sony. SPECIAL MONTHLY 
ee quiet staal = 
use ——— piano; reasonabi Pollock. 





oe 


HOTEL RUTLEDGE 
Sunny, large, outside rooms, —— 
6-$8 — wie bath $9- 
Doubles, $1 . LExi 2-2255. 


A 

HOTEL LE M 
WE 

for @ comfortable. 
with th 





il va 
$3 | RTH, 07, WERT Attractive singh room, — 
’ — | room, val en- 


—— 
— —— Side 


ort| STRATFORD ARMS CLUB RESIDENCE, 


AV, A ; 
A Public Hotel wi with Club anon 


Newly 
— ahd gyn * 


2 — 
sate —— 


—— apartinen 
modern levator Apa Sa: 


—— 
weekly rates - start 
special monthly rates. 


vate fam: ate 


— double; autet house; convenient | new 


Toom, 


trance, semi-private 


6-4635. 


TOmpkins 


Attractivete i furnished studi: F— * — hing 
new, te baths, maid, tel telephne 


vice, up. 


am environm 
ne ° “ ? 
ner, furnished; monthly; elevator. 


HOTEL CORNISH Kas 
A MODERN FURNISHED ROO 
WITH PRIVATE BATH - 
ONLY §9 PER WEEK. 
New 8th Av, subw 
A_KNOTT Hote” 33 


CHeisea 3-7 
water, ater “eiectrictty” he be , ST; mall us 
308 a (Hotel Irvin for Women 
rooms, housekeeping serv 





neee of living 
—— — 
excel- 





ATTRA 
ROOM, RU G WATER, $8 
3isT, <4 





= i 
PRIVA * BATH. ‘TUB, SHOW ER, $8. 
A FEW ROOMS AT $5.50. 
tC oo ii Bs 
HOTEL STRATFORD 
Beautifully furnished, comfortable rooms. 


Spacious lobby, reading and Tooms. 
ROOM, TUB & SH HOWER. -$12 WEEKLY. 


ne DAILY. SPECIAL MONTHLY RATES. 
187 wart — “clean single, 
between d Park, $4. 








34 ST (Apt. 6)—Luxuriously fur- 
nished single; kitchen privileges; eleva- 


tor; $6. 

TH in EA ST—comfortable room, kitch- 

— single $5; double front; elevator. 
‘0’ 





ST @ room, ; also 
——8 elevator; excellent service; Teason- 


3 ap 
Desiree single rooms; references. 
ST., 12 BAST. 
SINGLE ‘ROOM, $5, 
4aTH, 4 WEST (Hotel Troquols)=I- rooms, 
bath, $50 monthly up 


40TH ST. AT LEXINGTON AV. 
HOTEL @HELTON, 


A hotel with an atmosphere 
different. You wil] like it; 
for room and private ba 
swimming pool and gym. 











eo em "moat 


B A 
pamart Beckman — Section. 
BEEKMAN TOWER. 

Ma age 26- Btory 2 Ao 
25 OOMS, $14-$15 pele 
Jaa Views * ——— 
Other fine rooms, $ BLY. 

Roof Solarium — Resta’ RB — 
3 MITCHELL PLACE io 5- 


MOTH ST. AND MADISON AV. 
HOTEL NEW WESTON, 
Solid comfort for the Winter ths; 
pleasant rooms, sunny and quiet, pel 
closet space; home-like, residential gtmos- 


PLaza 3-4800. 


— 


a tates. 
SisT 8T., 230 B—A 


WHAT IS ALL THIS WORTH TO YOU? 
Cheerful room, comfortable and inviting. 
Service most efficient ‘ yet unobtrusive. 
Environment you will proud of. 

Drop in while we still have a few 
available and all we offer for 
$89 A WEEK-—Including meals, Pa weekly. 
Room for two, from $15 a week. 


PICKW:iCK ARMS. ELDORADO 5-0300. 

ist (34 Beekman )—Desirable rooms, 

x steam, kitchenettes, private baths; ae 
ive, t, 

room, all conveniences; hate, 











55th St., 45 Eas’ 
HOTEL WINSLO 
$9 PER WEEK. 

A really -comfortable single room in mod- 
ern club residence; conyenient location; 
many comfortable club rooms, free use of 
—— — game 8 ok Daan ey — 

en; ar be room ; - 
flents, 32 330, $2 2.50 daily. A KNOTT 
Hote: 
HOTEL SUTTON 


RAST. 
| Baer 4 FOOL, Ga — i ROOM. 


$10 U Up Be $2 Up. 
private entrance; 
- 2896. j 





— able. ELdorado 
kant 


suite, private, modern, quie * woman; 
permanent; references; $12-$11.- Wicker- 
sham ae. 


adison Av. nee yen Tor: | 
nished pe —— room; referen Phone 
ELAorade ’ 5-9628. 4 


———— ⸗ 
adjoining beth; excellent beds; kitchen- 
ette; $30. 


ST., EAST { A 

Single without bath, $7 weekly;: 

No le room, with bath, §8; "double. room; 
, $10 week! — —— 

131- le, clean, 

light rooms, attractively. —— run- 

ging water; $5 up; subway euunegtion at 


TH, 35 EA 
Southern sf 
, 141 EB. ¢, sunny, non-house- 
keeping, ——— water; $7. Keegan 
> ( — “dou- 
b suites; exclusive house; up. 
ingle room, 
water: tchenette; — 
— home has 
roo! suite; ‘ikitchen vile; tter- 
field 85351, —— 
$5 up- 


"efogvles, cooking privicges, steam: 





Kttractive large room, 
ure; referénces. ; 








4 20 
Tunn 








werd. 
vate bath, kitchenette; newly 


} $6 up 
Suites $14 up, 





an UNNiNG: —— a4 


315 30 da daily. ery LOW OW mintity fetes rates 
AND WAY, 


318T 8ST. 
LG ath. 
‘vate 
K. 





a — With 2 


EE 
Room, jt wale, $6; double, = 
D, ode 





ATS 
— 


YEAR'S uVE PARTIED (RADIOB). 





34th Bt., 116 W ite Macy’ 
HERALD MOTEL. 
WEEKLY RATES; 
7.00 — 338— ranning —— ——5— 4 8 
$20.00 —* Brivate be * tou be, 
waters 4 
55 oe * ‘private bath * 
Cozy, quiet 

* by women. | 

aked book 
beautiful ma, e — phy Ive bookiet with 
111 
Ke doubles F 
jents, Sloane as 
OTEL YORK, 
Daily from $1.50 singte, $2.50 double. 


D SQUA 
$5.00. | 
lounge; authentic. Colonial —* 
Weekly. from §7 single, $9 double, 





we 1 
transi 


‘ ve (near Broadway)-—Hotel oer rit 
va 


single pri 
monthly double. 345° monthly. wr ite on 
details, R. Parker, 185 se aly 
OTEL’ 
ar — 
ABLE 8 mA 
,| BATIONS 2g TQuAL 


VA 

iM 

TO } 

with tub, Tnewtes’ Gor 

pantry, free —— and 

—— —— a dane ming — 
m. om: atmosphere an: 

soca aot ae = a * shi 





here fats, 
Pas gf I ipped room. right 
—— bed and every modern hotel 


—— * $8 weekly. 8 


HOTEL: —— aware, 
* Reasonable low 


5 #. double. atieale be 
Set Toons rsons. Spec. monthly or 


44TH, 123 wae HOTEL LANGWELL)— 
$6, single, runn' water, couple. 
single, private bath, $9; double, 
+» & few Pps oO mes Sq. 
HOTEL PICCADILLY, 


This Wister—tive be 3 at LOW rates! 

706 sunny rooms with private baths 

and showers; Seadoo —— — t 
as low as $50 per mon 4 





wined ni 
Modernized. Adjoini 
Large rooms, eac' 
a quiet home for di 
trom centre of eve 
single double; 
popular-priced ‘pestauran t. 


46TH 8ST., WEST OF BROADWAY. 
HOTEL — ———— 
Py VALUE I8 
e, for only 
‘an "in actual 


hotel, a superb location, 
cheerful — 


th and 
—— d 
that indu 
—— 


48TH, ia — * FLANDERS. 


guest to! 
“tInvite opie to look at your studio 
Tooms and the. ag ba on) mod 
ment, Don't try to 
ad ail the — ‘Wing he 
them. Have them drop in and 








emselves ‘ 
See etna renin & 


— Radio. City Hotel Goi 


75 


— — — 
49TH A.. JUST WEST or BROADWAY. 
NEW FORREST HOTEL. 


oot Se ret wees we wt 


te showers, 
——— 
Res, M 


Direction J. F. 





ion J. ¥. Murray, HL. Cook, Res. Mgr. 
— ional le 
Completely ‘ 
new ences. 


PRIVATE. —— oF, 


* 


Meaty turiies 


Rooms with 


SiST BT. AT 1TH AVENUE. 
HOTEL VICTORIA 


Sele, — — 


— Low 


— 


niences ; 


housekeepi 
ENdicot 


showers; 

convenient 
sie, 

tive 


vate; 


— "ERs 


ers, 


Clev: 








bath, initenenstte. "Bs: 


Beautiful cross-ventilat 
ted, 


on double; ' 2-room suites at 


— * 7— ta ees 


vate ba’ 


Kitchen —— 
service, 4 


nished, clean, warm, — * 
HA CoLuMBuUS AV, 


HOTEL ENDICOTT. 


—— 


spartan, doubles-sin, es, 
, Tunning water in — 
maid. 


— ———— 
water, $4.25; business people; shower, 


5 bath, : 


—— sunny room, 


B 
8éTH, 


Single, 87-310; doub’ 238; * 
ping-pong Jy 


Wear Tj Teasonable, A 


— —— 
bath, kitchenette, $10; sig 
co. 2; running water ceed od mediums otto; $8 


73D 8T., AT BROADWAY, 


OTEL ANSONIA, 


Pleasan( homelike rooms 
all Ay of complete 


1 ROOM and Bath, from $50 month. 
Also larger suites : 
housekeeping facilities, 
Tooms, suites; individual baths; gaat 


with moderg 


vate; references 
ui! —— J. 
ng, ‘Gensiegts Recommodated. 


rr, 


room, private a ‘ 

man; reasonable. 

rirent, be hg 2 AR —— 
wacky ee ee yes, . 


Die Titec 


ecora 
subway, "pus, “ LL"; 
at 


single water; overlooking Hudson; 


yews uthe Y * 
Pers cet gentleman; 


Kitchenettes ;” ; Teasonabie, 


* 


acent 


—— 


2TH (408 West beautiful, large 
front, vate hath, suitable business 
hk —e— 7 worth. . $ 


ao bed siti 
private family 
way 
se 


way) Ath ive 
vate th, fire ; elevator, 








6-RE- 


REAL ESTATE: — ordered belore 3 P. * — 


_sofemaniinrns LACkawanna 4-1000 








Furnished Rooms—West Side 





WEST—Single, running 
fick clase apartment, . quiet, convenicheas. 
en 





97TH AND WEST END AY. 
ST OTE PARIS. 


— tful room, pool: fi pg radio; free 
SING MEALS, $i ** 
INCLUDING A WEEKLY UP. 


WITHOUT MEALS, oe WEEKLY. 
Riverside 9-3500. KNOTT HOTEL, 
97TH, newly 

nished double, single, convenient subway, 

— * telephone — shower; reasona- 
tile. ‘Conway (A * 
7TH, 229 WE eo 
8 housekeeping ; —— -water; "35-36. 
Barron. 
97TH, 229 WEST—Attractive 

ning water, sunny, telephone, 


36.50. cCoy. 
(6B)—Warm, comfo: 
shower, elevator, 





homelike, run- 
— * 


, 209 WE 
running water, 
phone; $5 
9 


rtable, 
tele- 





255 (6D)—Outside studios, 
refined — elevator; ae 
97TH, 230 WEST—Attractive, sunny studio; 
$6; ‘homelike ; ent housekeeping. "apt. 6D. 

'H, 255 QA)— tiful, 
front studio; L ‘2; every convenience. 
97TH, 255 WEST (3A)—Attractive, ‘large 
front; others, $4.50 up; * privil ses. 
38TH (260 Riverside)—Large; Hudson vi 
refined surroundings; homelike. Riverside 

9-9576. (8C). 

TH (2,6 Broadway }—Unusually pleas- 
— oar furnished sunny front 3s io, 
$5. Gerhardt. ⸗ 
99TH (808 West End) (i1A)—Exceptional, 

spacious front, privacy, elevator, phone; 
$9. 


, 
water; 




















99TH, 230 WEST—Large double $6. $6.50, single 
$5, every comfort, quiet (28). 

‘H, 230 WE rge front, well heat- 
ed; reasonable; to business people (4N). 
100TH, 318 WEST: (Nale)—Double, sunny, 

quiet, private bath, Christian family; ref- 
erences. 








{00TH, 216.W., COR. B’WAY—12- 
FIREPROOF, SINGLES, DOUBLES, $5 UP. 
“JOIST, 326 WEST—Front single, water; 
clean, well-kept house; reasonable; refer- 
ences. 
01ST, 215 WEST—Beautiful, large, sunny 
living-bedroom; single; quiet | home. 10D. 
— (840 West End, 3B)—Lovely, large 
front room; $6. ACademy 2-7021. 
{02D ST., 235 WEST—Large room, private 
bath; private family. Apt. 5F. 
103D. 8T., 250 ST—Just — eg 
-HO LEXAND 
ll hotel service. 


o $18.00 weekly. 
03D. 305 WEST—Large, front basement, 
newly decorated, private bath;. studio; 
others. 

















> | lady, Tady, Unlivecsity’ 44000 


Furnished — Side 














CENTRAL. PARK — view; 
“man; refined — home. 
— 71-6848. 
to Las sets" ge $7; —— 
Falta Club. $ 
COLUMBIA BECTION—Studio type, lates, 


* gunny, facing thorough 
mama 3 











FORT WASHINGTON * 
— sunny, with bath.” Mlings 5-1227. 
tangy (54 Charies)—At- 
io room for businéss woman; 
——— 7 — YS a convenient; only roomer 

ith family; 


RIVERSIDE — (114th Bt.) — 
tionally desirable large, 
semi-private 








11B— 
—— 





— —— 125th)—Private room, 
running water, private’ bath; reasonable. 

UNivetsity 4-2463. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 380 (110th, Apt. 2B) 
a — furnished studio; over- 








comfort, | 
couple or 
(Apt. 4G)— |! 











proximately» <000, Stes 


000. sq. ft.: with 
— 140 Summit em 








——— —— people. ‘|e 
— = gorgeous 3 
annie. 0-2306, 





7 X — 
treatments; reasonabi 


CRRONICS 
diets, ~nursing, 
Convaiescent Institute , Spring’ Valley. 





CONVALRSCENTS: iderly Gared for; low 
. © x 
rate; bookiet:. Box-131, Qld- Mystic, Conn. 
Manhattan aad Bronx. 
97TH, 209 WEST—Child, over 2 years, room 
parent. Riverside 9-1952 (6D). 

















BEAUTIFUL home, playground, gym, sun 
—— expert care; — accommo- 
dated. —— o 





2 ) 
de; American family elevator ; $8; im- 
maculate. (607.) 


WASHINGTON uti eee. 
Hotel HOLLEY. el EARLE. 
SPring 7-3000. —— 7-8150. 

Hither of. these two charming hotels will 
make an ideal home for any one who re- 
quires comfortable room, excellent. food and 
— — on f $22 -weekl: 

e. rooms, weds poms x 

Double room, m $35 weekty 

rom $45 woonly. 


2'rooms for 2 Tor 2 people’ from, 


WEST END, 0 nea * appoint- 
ed,’’ bath, — $12; others, $4-$9. 








WEST ~ $39—Large, sunny, quiet; 
business pint: a Benner (after 4). 
ACULA' ceptionally attractive, 

Pi furniahed ibed-itving gag rivate 


seér- 
silanes Frigidaire; $8. 
Vice: kite a eons — 


; elevator 
refined home’ £08 for. ‘cultured, wor women. UNI 
versity 4-2123. 


Furnished Rooms—Bronx_- 











mae ~A double, 


single; 


running 
+ $6. 


'H, 224 WEST—Large 
kitchenette, . private bath; 
éonveniences. 
106TH (930 West End)—Large, 

water, adjoining bath; con 
Rock, 
106TH, 201 WEST (Broadway) it; ee: 
private front, single, only gu 
nient 
107TH, 201 WEST (4)—Sunny, comfortable 

roms; business person; only roomer; ref- 
erences. 


10TH. 200 WEST (28)—Beautiful front, 
ouble, conveniences, living room, water; 
Teasonable. 

108TH, 255 (Broadway; 6&)—Attractive, 
private family; high-class 


homelike; 
apartment; reasonable. 

(Drive)—Newly F 
— kitchen privilege, phone, $5 week. 




















i09TH, 312 WEST 





f0STH (362 Riverside)—New, mg stu- 
dios, suitable 2; servjce; $6 up. 10B. 
110TH, 410 WEST—Park section; warm, 
cozy singles, doubles; elevator, telephones: 
aths; some kitch enettes; attractive; rea- 
sonabie rates; convenient tion. 
Open evenings, Sundays. ACademy — 
110TH, 412 WEST—Overiooking . park; 
ceptional studio types, newly Recorated, 
furnished ; daire; some semi-private 
baths; tele hone, elevator; all rta- 
tion ;.'$5-$12; references, Manager. 
110TH, 412 WEST (llth floor)— 














——— 
ome; rea- 











ing optional. Power. 
Ti0TH, 520 WEST —— tracted” el 
601 

water: adjoining bath: —— 
sonable 

nishings, $6; medium, $5; elevator, tele- 
phone, housekeeping. 
Ti2TH, 605 WEST (B 
— Club) An atmosp! 


}—Especially 
attractive sunny studios (single, private 
sunny corner; 
shower; closets. 
i0TH, 601. WEST (8J)—Exceptionally de- 
sirable, double, alee ingle; water; $5 up. 
111TH, 532 WEST—Large sunny front, ele- 
— telephone; refined Jewish family, 
ent, taste, modern aaa 
plored © Sine baths; single, iern ouseh double, 
Ti2TH, (Broadway) (10C) — Superior 


bath, $5.50); uno bstructed view; housekeep- 
10TH, WEST 
TiiTH, 515 WEST (Brooke)—Unusual fur- 
Klein. 
aS re eee —— 
542 
front studies, water, telephone, elevator; 





112TH, 612 WEST (10)— 
dio, ‘double or single; housekeeping; rea- 

sonable. 

112TH, 604 WEST (21)—Large front; 

‘auitehen privileges; unusual environment, 

113TH, 562 WEST—Studio ining kitchen, 
2; room-kitchenette, 1-2. y. 

Ti3D, 536 WEST (33)—Pleasant, light, out- 
side room; Tunning water, shower; $4. 
114TH ST., 609 WEST (COLUMBIA). 

LARGE, LIGHT 8 GLE. 

No other room $20 —S Apt. 86. 
4TH, (Apt. 9)—Unusually 
light, — next tb bath; 2 closets; 

dinner served if desired. Elliott. 

LISTE, 404 WEST. 

: WARREN HALL. 
SINGLES-DOUBEES. 8, EVERYTHING NEW! 
th and Without Kitchenettes. 

Attractively Furnished. 
Modern Tiled Bathrooms, 
Separate Enclosed —— 
in eg Every Room, $5 UP. 
24-HOUR TEL-ELEVATOR SERVICE. 

TisTH, 606 (Riverside) — 
nished, newly — single, aoubi⸗ 

* path; complete 


one apartment, 
kitchenette, refri —— telephone, all 
monthly. 


conveniences, $20-$25-$50 
TisTH ST. (431 Riverside)—Beautitully ap- 
—* spacious closet, 




















inted studio, water, 
phone. Wellman. 


— phone; private family: $6.50. 


fieTH (25 Claremont Av.) (7B)-—Large 

sunny, quiet, outside; suitable man, wo- 
man; private lavatory:.3 — subway, 
bus, ears; private family; $9. MOnument 








TisTH, 438 WEST—Front corner, kitchen 
“privileges; $5-$7; phone, elevator. John- 


ii Tot 616 WEST (Bway subway Rivers 
Drive)—Altora Residence Chub; 10 courtier 
fireproof; lounge; + $4,25-$9.75. 
116TH, 606 WEST (Apt. 23)—Attractive 
rooms, all conveniences ences; $4.50 to $6. 
1, ST., Apt. 5i)—Large 
outside — $20 month. ie * 
i2i8T, 420 WEST—Doubie, housekeeping, $7; 
also Ia fan — single, housekeeping, reason⸗ 
a 














LARGE room; suitable 2, all conveniences; 
near " subways; private family. FOrdham 


Fi 
DE: 
IN THE ey ty TOWER. BUILDING 
— $8.50 A WEEK UP. 
Combined Living Room Bedroom. . 
— enjoy these features without addi- 


1 charge— 
Daily use of gréat salt-water swimming 
1 and ium ; social clubs, oA 
en 


Rooms— 


OT 
Clark 8t., Brooklyn 





HOTEL PIERREPONT. 


Studio Living Room, $8 week up. 

' Room and bath, .50; double, 
(week). Live comfortably and economically 
at this —— * of 600 

free use pew. ee —— nets — 

eee bs 18. minutes mes 8q., min 
Wal Bt.; transient rates, day 
(West Side I. R. T. to Clark 
— at MAI 


S PLAZA 
510. Atlantic Av., (near 3d Av.). . 
Brooklyn’s new nine-story fireproof hotel; 
accommodates 500; separate te floors for men 
and — one block to Long Island ‘Rail- 
Toad and all et 


$3.7! 
$1 UP DAILY, 
MASTER bedroom in 
residential district, wi! 
me Jewish dietary laws. 


’ Furnished — — 
— HILLS INN, | 


Station Square, Forest ‘Hills, L. 1. 


Attractive single room, including break- 
fast and dinner, ess weekly (2 persons ). 
Full hotel service. 14 minutes from 
Station. BOulevard 8-6290. 





LARGE front, beautifully garnished, private 
NEwts —— privileges, aaa 
— — Week 
room, ae montht SE Bast 

y. 
i —— a foe ee house; 

















RE room in 
private family; state price and number 
in family; no other roomers. Y¥ 2061 Times 


* 


de- 
sires room with cultured American fam- 
—— between 72d and 116th &ts., 
est Side. 918 Times Downtown. 


REFINED “business at separate room 

Piano, lower Manhattan; details. 316 
Times. 
GENTLEMAN wants room; no other room- 

ers; not over — West Side between 86th 
and 114th.. G 219 —— 

plane 1 king D1 rivilege: loge; must ust practice 

0; coo! bY 

hours daily; $25 limit. at Times Annex. 
FO 


é e caré apartm 
exchange for room; references. R 280 
Times, 


privacy : lady: $25. ke a Times. 
mine ete —— 


vate famil references. K 17 Times. 


‘Unfurnished Rooms 








4-6 








SCHOOL, 23d year, — business 
—— children. . EDge- 
combe 4-5717. 


BABY to board; 
reasonable. 245 





? home; best care; 
‘est 50th, Graff. 

re rs 
BOARD. child, — house, 


roundthgs. 
17-5541. 





country sur- 
all. ‘week. ‘ WEstchester 





Westchester. 
GENE’S KIDDIE GARDEN, 2-6 years; doc- 
like. environment. 


— — —— home! 
ee 


NURSE, board — all ages; 
school; $5 weekly. Port Chester 














quiet can a restful, ia 
aes Ser, ae ee winutes 
>» ow 
and excellent food, ., $13.50 up weekly. Une 
usually large and er rooms from $15 
ies. D Dares mame. ORh Oe Manor Inn, 





THE Mi — "SANATORIUM, Youk- 
ers, mars treatment 
. ers and addic- 
booklet 
Telephone Yonkers 5321. 
New Jersey. 
COUPLE — 9 Ra ech quiet. home will 


dow, retired gentleman, 
elderly, aged ot Teasonab 
—— 





it desired; ——— nice ear. Box 





VOUS — CHRONIC 
— ———— 
West Engi , N. J. Tel faneck 7 i 
invalid, tal cases; rea- 


nervous, miid men 
sonable. Reither, River Road, No. 6, Tren- 
ton. Trenton 2-5617. 





—— 


Real Estate for Exchange 








references 
3.0800. 


in San Diego — 
ew York or near Norwalk, 





ae 





100-ACRE stocked 


ron ch Bt. Hew Brunswick N.. J. 


— — Bronx, hot Tg fi want 
ee a aly he offers.. Kelly, 14 West 
Kingsbridge Road, Bronx. 


fe . 
Ge homen Varga iit 








PREE ood doar Tarps, bos 





907 BROADWAY, *'N. z Cc. 
WASHING’ 
eg elevator 


gain Hoftman, 1,4 a 


Brocaway. 





000 CASH buys beautiful West Bronx 
corner —— -story walkup; 5-year mortgage; 
small la: 
mrql6,000 ca cash buys West Bronx Ange 
service elevator ——— -house 
years old; small layout; 3 years standing 
mortgage. 


JOSEPH P. DAY, ING., 
67 Liberty St., N. Y. CC. —- BArelay ‘T-7000. 


Apartments for sale, 
$8,000 to. $30, 





—— 
—eS— 
lo 


37TH ST., 29 EAST—One 
oe ‘fireplace; eleva 
— $25-$35: accessible, 
83D, 71 WEST (Apt. Sy Atpaaties “house- 
— * — conveniences; telephone; 
$20 monthi: 


301 
ats Hudson; 
Harris. 








aa studios, overlook: 
Frigidaire; housekeeping; $6 





PA —— 
ive room, 
—— Pragya H ; 


ee 
priva : 


— lavatory ; Blectrolax;. —— fur- 
$25. monthly. 


front, facing Drive; newly accerata: 


(SW.) 





1218ST, asi WEST (5A)—Sunlit room; F 
hese preferred; after 8 even : $3.50 
123D, 547 WEST (Broadway) * —— 
rated, light, — $3.50; elevator, 
telephone; gentleman. 


way, on: 
with couple: will 4 
112 — Av. . (1724 8t.), or 


Two a rag eg rooms 
cree ; 3 $21 —— HAve- 








i36TH, 540 W with all i 





Pp ce 


E Koon 
ments; inquire all week. Apt. 64. 
{37TH ST. (596 Riverside 











Drive)—Large 
room; refined, family; grat LADY 
TfisT, 600 ——— 1-3, Kitchen priv- 


— maid 
‘oni 
142D, WEST—Attractive bed-s itting, 
pa Hl... Hk —— elevator; gentleman: 
reasonable. Eaton 
Git) ( 


143D, 540 

‘ , front; conveniences, privacy; 
elevator; reasonable 
es a WEST (¢ 
I ey * y furnished, 


cag 3 (unfurnished). 








all improvements, sunny. 
furnished 
, 445 WE! 
sity elevator, — —— 


ier (938 St. Ni —— — — 
ery nice room, small 
isoTH (38. Fort Wastingen ater 


— — 
gentleman preferred; ‘ pri- 





144TH, 530 WEST— 
simmons 2; also 





tivi 


veniences ; 
pate family. 


)—Large, 43 
bath 























only. 





have to exchange? many 605 
East ou, to ‘exchange! hand * 
ngs, 
Bronx. — Wolas, ower, 480" Madi: | ret 
houses offered for 


e. 
‘ACTORIES, W. 
— EVERY KIND. 


PROPERTY ON BLOCK 43D & 44TH 8TS. 
A 1ITH & 12TH AVS. 


ae OFFICE, 
‘OT WEST 4 MED. 3-0299. 


Mi 8 . F 
Taylor Building. 20 West 22d 


— 


to: 10, sq. 
floor or upper —* spaces. 














1 
fice, any business; reasonable. 





loft; vag 


,. 148 “EAST—Large .store and 
suitable manufacturing; steam heat; rea- 





























— ne. service; 

BROADWAY, 1,182 —— 308)—Mail, tel- 
ephone, $2; desk space, $5; private offices. 

BROADWAY, 200—Desk room, mail 
leges; ‘splendid ee Suite- 

¢c é 


’ { 
ee eee fi monthty phone. Ash- 








Broadway, 3 good 
— — —— zt Bay 
= —— Gok Space reasonable. Apply "alte 


ae 
suite, W 


PEnnsylv 

"MAIL AND TELEPHONE ONE SERVICE. 
277 BROADWAY, SUITE 308. 
— 
Sy emg desk’ space, services, un- 


oak Room 51 








bie. 
34’ ST. 
ATTRACTIVE 
REASONABLE. 
APPLY 3D FLOOR, 150 WEST 34TH 


(Madison ig Bed = —*—*— 
fully — — ie any ready-to-wear 
line. Rt 


AMSTERDAM iV, 1,201 (at 119th, —— 
— Columbia)—Corn er store, 


_| BROADWAY (near 262d _ 8t. payers; 
beautiful stores; —— transfer 
ts suitable for meat 
———— shop, 


Lif (adjoining corner 26th 











Ri AY, 


St.)—Suitable +. lingerie or haberdasher; | ern 


low rent; Agent on premises or Armstrong 
> — 485 Madison Av. Wicker- 
JEROME AV., 3,427-3,447—Store 
tion between Mosholu 
208th St. ae 
ADI AV., 700 .¢ 
two, $3,000, $4,200; 





best loca- 
Park, Gunhill Rd. 
elander 4-3104. 
)—New alterations, 
floor, $3, 





Of the best locations in New York for 6- 
Tun 


no bonus; long 

Theatre ding: 
imbels. Apply Wal- 
way. 


diate on. Bavo; 
33d St., between Sachs- 
ter Reade, 1,531 Broad 





, beau. 
other lines. * agent, * after- 
it Av. ‘TRemont 8-7340. 
for French restaurateur to 
establish — profitable restaurant, ding 
class —— t house; owner~ of bul 
will coopera ae Tim 


tician, 
noons, 3 West Tremont 





and basement, 1 
————— — of Broadway 
St. Apply Supt. on premises. 


Stores—Brooklyn z Long Island 


A 
62 ; 
Tith 





$5,000, rent $1,000; was : $0,000, now $4,000, 
rent $900. Elliott, 189 Mon fa TRiangie 


. 
— 








Business Places (Miscellaneous) 





floors, eee sq. ft.; wit ai divide; reason+ 
Premises, 


able rent. 
SPACE = high-class, midtown 
ving fine clientele only; 


wise toe biouses; 
ulars. = 157 Times. a 





p for 


"parties 
of City's best busin —— — w. FAD. Ab- 


ethy, & Main &t.; Kingston, N.Y. 
—— * handbags a “Opportunity "adve See 


advertise- 
—— J 95 — 


Business Places Wanted. 




















"NEW YEAR REAL ESTATE OFFERINGS 


iA CEE. NORCO BOR ee sine, 











drive —— —— 


ha AB Ry Pg at bargain; 
of equal value. Tyce. oaks, Ponda a : ye 





Houses Wanted 





New. Year’s Day. 


Closed. 
Tel. Bronxville 1410 or FAirbanks 4-5448. 


& CO., 535 av. 


Summer Homes and Camps. 


CURTIS, 





Cc. accommodate 175; 





Vicinity—? rooms. 





rooms, $50. McMullen, 


by those who 
— —————— 
ey wan 
Sincere Wishes B see a Happy 


CHILDREN’S 
modern; 


: R 
167 Times. 


— $45,000; sacrifice $10,000, 























Sca 


cation; 
reasonable. 
rsdale 


OR RENT. 


34 EB. 1st 8t., Mt. Vernon. FAirbanks 4-1697: 
ell ;_stenographic services 
complete library: Times Square district. | NEW 


ont 
ices; ideal 


ject neighborhood ; 
roads; 


Mrs. E. F. Taylor, 998 Post Rd. — 


— ne 
y. 
Ay., Ossining, N. Y. 


be had at my 
ch, 2 South Central aye Harts- 





pit. homes of charm and 
or 
or = ent; old Colonial 
~ to remodel: Ain exclusive sections, 
Putnam Conklin, Amenia, N. Y. 





building 


Dutchess 
New. York; on 
places; 
artesian an acres. 
Apply to Hon. John B BG Golden, 1 Babe 51 
Chambers &St., New York City. 


Farms & Acreage—New York State 
by gg ra 


Wi 
— Farms, 











ORANGE-ULSTER COUNTIES — 

homes, boarding houses: tell me 
York’ ‘otfies MONDAYS ONLY Kni —* 
bocker Building, ’ Room 





—E 
WOOD RAL 


rooms, most attractive 


REALTY. ; 


— 


* Room 
838, Wisconsin 4.9173. vi A. Tilsen, farm 
3 . . . 


x FT 
view |° land; river | front: 
Tryons 


; Conn. 
NEW MILFS MILFORD—50 ACRE 
COLONIAL —— 000. 
Within 75 miles New York; substan 
room Colonial ho , 3fireplaces, —*2 
brook, 


ter, good views,’ 
barn, 


— fare 2 catalogue. 
.._M. Joseph, 55A West 


- $2,500, 
Agency, Willimantic, Conn. 


Farms and Hare — 


ROSSITER, Bealtor, Langhorne, Pa., wii 
| past and future clients a Happy New * 


Here is-a real New Year’s bargain: 
acres, 8-room = ** er Boat ‘ 








small 
many other ams fared 


—— and —— — 
AD 





rnit 
i &c. tncluded ra 3 
Bulletin: piso catalo re bmNeY, —— 
at 20th. GRamercy 5 st 
FARMS, erating —— * Summer — 
in New England, New York and New 
Jersey, are offered you by the 
Land Bank of springfield, at 
low — tak advantage of our long- 


e 
Boritigticla, Mass. 


payment 
Federal ty ‘Land Bank, 
headquarters for Dela- 
Virginia, North Caro-’ 


veers ‘iemrienh, 
men pe To — write uirements. Coun 
Realt; * ency, a Bast add. ee 


ARMS—V: 
AMERIC. 











AGENCY — 4th Av. 
Farms and Acreage Wanted 








tay ow Eye experienced coun- 
neys; write requirements. C Country Riaity 





ENGLISH i type stucco as con’ 


a — 
in 


Vernon, 
* 210. 


a 1. bath wi 


taining 
th 4 basins and 1 
oxtre toilet, all in — —— on 


about 50x200, with a 


RE 
Seen db: 
, Inc., 


-car garage, 
the best residential section of Mount 


Pe Fy 
11 Sth Av., New 


"To | ‘Aweney, 17 Dent ana 


Farms and ‘Acreage—New Jersey 
LAKEWOOD. N. N. J. ae a farms, 


i NGREB aA & 
my “Ry basement house, barns, * 











—— 


—— 














LONG-' 
Wyckoft EE 
R,. 2, 
ment; cheap. ‘rurner, 36 East 
USE of office for 
essential. 


leases, business, ẽ 

eering Co ea Peet aad. 
equip- 

29th. 


for afternoons daily; quiet 
B 149 Times. 


— Loans 








R 


trand. B 


end 
BEAUTY. 45 


permanent 


ys; 


Uckminster 


year-round 


VE 
near-by suburbs; save expense of week- 
health comes first; live on 


See us. P. * 
45 West 45th. BRyant — 


—— — Toe. 


Far Hills- Bedminster, * - Tel. Peapack 456, 





ubern ‘Reeliy, 1,¢T8 Noe’ 


4-8889. 


paneled — — —X 
m- 
brook ; com- 


b a 4 sales id build 
y res e les an ors 
— amply R., — ted ia 
@ large proposition wi! ere owners will 
erate; give full details. R 217 Times — 
FARM, suitable children’s camp; 

acres, 75 to 125 miles from Manhattan; 
lake, ‘development; rent, option; farmer 
sell produce. -R 285 Times. 

mith without Rowe, reeaoaabias’ Marion 

yu ie. 

3,063 Brighton 26 St., Brookl se 


— sales 
tion desires pales 00 
lake or resort development 8* 18 








to sell 
es. 
— 3 


cash; ‘baller. G 368 Times 





— 
— Eto Room 2133, 11 Broadway. 





—— — 


— acres, frame 1, iy 7 
rooms, 2 baths; all —— 
pond on 


Ww. D—Farm 


arm or estate, near 
with lake. “4 


G 227 Times. 7 











Southern Real Estate Offerings ’ 


Sunday: advertisements must be ordéred before 2 P. M. Saturday. 











— — 





Offices—Manhattan & Bronx 
; ———— includes — —— 


315 (corner 32d : 
of: ; rentals $35 
inel electric; convenient location. 
Bag — 1720)—. 
parate corridor entrance. 
Sa Ss stockrooms 
studios, 200 ft. ft. up; up; ‘steam, eleva- 
tors, el — iow cleaning, night, 
service. AlLgonq' . 
ccountant will share 


* private —— reasonable. Room 














xceptional Taree 
fireplace, eattable ter for eatin ee 
floor, service. 





furnished, in 
light, heat, 


a3D, 11 WEST—Furnished 
cluding telephone attendant, 
porter and © ‘wal 
 Mpeiy ath toes 


room; $25 —— and u 
42D, 56 WEST. APPLY 12TH FLOOR. 
— SERVICE CORPORATION. , 
—— —— services; 


reasonable, iesk space; vate sui 
furnished ; alone immediate —— 








___ Apartment Houses Wanted 


GASH paid immediately for apartment 
bebtnd ‘ith ome gr =f werent 
es, . or - 
th foreclosure ; ree details Sets Schuck, 
— 54338. 

— * -invited. » 236 threalenca 
“to Tacomme 7 

— 3 

86th, Room 5. — 90-2784. 


Prineipals only. Curtis, White Co., 
535° Sth A 


ing threatened with foreclosure. B 1194 
lem. Sha: 





erty — 
toreei 








seven 
mill 
‘elevators; 


floors, basement, and. sub-basement 
— — 
—J —— for. var 4 

——— —— * 


—— 3 —— 
Kate ah aah “un te | pop * 
poling, plant, formerty —— Everard's 





* J. P. ee a 
: to: 0 he 4 pe 


} 





{Suite 600). 
Beautifully furnished —_ 2 
reasonable rent. 


no sears: very 
vate — indepen- 
— furnished; monthly. 
Large, front, well-fur- 
imag , ottice, separate entrance, ser- 


2D, i62 WEST (610)— Furnished; private 
" enttance; servi . et surround- 
: veaeinanion : 





dent: 
basis. 








—! 
ane — suitable accountant;- reason- 
— VA 





ve unfurnished "offices, 
— mon required. 


— OWAT 1.161 Gath — 
offices, 
$12.50 — 7desk, $e; mail, 


small. ‘units for executive 
showroom . Renting 





rge 
and 
it premises. 


L ee — 
estate office; Private, furnished, $20; ret- 
erences. 


te peasant’ suite; services optional. 


1757. 
SARDISON-AV Gone SEP E 
complete service, $25..MUrray Hill 





AV., 52 1 
‘ght office; phos and stenographle ser- 


$14,006 —B—————— 


tray Hit 





building, $50 per 

Month, including” service | arger” alte in 
vate office, stenographic and. tele- 
service; high-class, ‘motern  bulid- 
= off Sth Av. Investigate Suite 1005, 








ws, 7 EABT—Tease — basement; un- 
‘urn: . Tooms, 3 also garden, 
Yo200. monthly. Mrs. Jackson, RHinelander 


63D, 
town 





— — —— 
house; excellent condi 

garden; lo * 

ersham 2-51 


small 
convenient terms.’ Wlick- 
tlin, 


furnisheq 


el for season, 
splendid servants will remain; unusual op- 
portuni 


ty. Mrs. Colman, RHinelander :4- 








> near )—8 bedrooms .and 
library; -southern exposure; well fur- 
nished ; monthly; - season, . 


slander 4-4650. 
— i2z BAST—Lease — home, 
most at > 
a nie Rt -sar ge o ianos, 
7 b sae 





























cL 


acres; 8-room 
fine ‘barn; 
W. WOLFE, 


— Yc York State * 


Period house, 
wide views; 
Spenctettown, 


FLORIDA—For Sale - 


FLORIDA—For Rent 





FLA.—Sale or rent, two fur- 
nished bungalows, Altamont Springs, fur- 
nished home; fruit. Box 
Orlando, Fia. 





| estate, sales 





4 fire- | nomes specialists 
bak 2 





houses, 


one 7 living” quarte 
in 
stalls, f fruit 


fon it Conk — 


one 8 


—— 


A 1 
road frontage on county eat 
rooms, bath, steam heat; 
th, ~——s 

iS Bowes = 


heat; 
arse 
~ digg? my 


thuent. 
AM 


3-car ga- 


PALM BEACH. 

FOR SALE. 
Attractive, dignified residence on 
ocean at Paim Beach. Pict 400 ft. 
om South Ocean Boulevard running 
back to Lake Worth. Ocean beach 
rights. Grounds in splendid condi- 
Georgian Colonial house. ‘Garages 
for ten cars; 6 masters’ and 8 ser- 
vants’ bedrooms. Pavilion and boat 
house on lake. 


oe 


— 





—— * —— double 
—— 


See 


"churches; $35.. HAve- 


May be purchased at reasonable 
price and terms, 


landscaped; Will redt’ for season. 





—— 





ease’ 
hattan. 


garage; 
ville, N. J. 


River 
able. 
8-1576. 


x 
, DUTCH OFFICE, TENAFLY. 


G: D— 
Moschette, 43 Dean 8t., Englewood, N. J. 
room. house, finest ee. 


go N. J. 
COMPLETELY HOUSE. 


master bedrooms, baths; 3-car 
with chauffeur's —— 
Sy Av.; value of property 
will accept offers 
— Beach or Miami Beach, Fiori 


* BL ge hey READE, . 


or trade fo’ 


way. 


A 
~ROSS, DUTCH OFFICE, TENAFLY. 


‘easy payments or 


— A 


sey, N. J. 
m: houses open for 


comfort during H 


RAMSEY—Comm farms, homes, bun- 
galows. List. Wilson ‘Realty Co, Ram- 


55. Broad Street, New York City. 





gt 
v. 
West Paim Beach. 


FO . 
BEAUTIFUL MOD 
SPANISH TYPE Hi 

; Te 


Pise, Orlando, | quatters mo 





corner; architecture 
— — 
conveni: 
uarters; — 
complete listin; * By | a t 
home —— lease or — Miami - 
Properties, res a0T C Coiling AV., Sami Beach, 


ice ae 


Petersburg: "rental. 500 
— — — * 





_ Wanted to Purchase 
ee Section 2 











Man 





Park; new 


heated 





— — 


hee Ee. Farrier 


Sey yar See Sees 


9 rooms, 
2 lavatories; ern; 40 acres; 
site; 25-mile views | $25,000, terms. x 74, 


out, ” 
ad monthly. — — 


noes 8 Jota: 
ewood. 





42 
attractive trou 
Broad 


garage; convenient 


corner, 
st. 














— oe 


Pin” 


— 








LOWEST NRA PRICES 4 


Buy Nature’s Best ‘BLACK 
Premium Anthracite Coal. 


Griese : by j * of 
Bronx Quee 
$12.50 
12.75 
iM 12.506 
» PEA White Ash’ 10.00 10,50 
Me PEA Red Ash 10.00 
25¢ PER TON REDUCTION for apt. houses: 7 
and industrials, in loads of 5 tons or more 
using 30 tens or more per year. 
h Charge 500 ton additi 
* Manhattan and — — 
4 ditional, Labor—50c 
Nassau—50e per ton hi 


; — then i 
; NEWTOWN CREEK “COAL q 


ad 
ceed 


ng a oat > a 2 * 


Sexson g — 


seein te © did, —— i 


for a 


extend to you our sincere. 





